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GARDENER’S  KALENDAR 

THAN  ANY  ONE  HITHERTO  PUBLISHED-. 
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Not  only  an  Account  of  what  Work  is  neceflfary  to  be  done  in  the 
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■ Garden,  and  Shrubbery  j Nursery,  Green-House,  and 
Hot-House,  forevery  Month  in  the  Year,  butalfo  ample  Directions 
for  performing  the  faid  Work,  according  to  tlie  neweft  and  moil  ap- 
proved Methods  now  in  Pra<£lice  among  the  bell  Gardeners. 

Vvirh  complete  practical  Directions  for  forcing  all  Kinds  of  choice  Plants^ 
Flowers,  and  Fruits,  to  early  Perfection,  in  Hot-beds,  Hot-houlcs> 
Hot-walls,  Forcing-frames,  Forcing-houfes,  Vineries,  &c. 

Ailb  particular  Directions  relative  to  Soil  and  Situation,  adapted  to 
‘ the  different  Sorts  of  Plants  and  Trees,  &c. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  a book  of  this  kind,  defigned  to  convey  a 
praftical  knowledge  of  gardening,  to  gen- 
tlemen and  young  profelTors,  who  delight  in 
chat  ufeful  and  agreeable  ftudy,  our  readers  will 
not  look  for  chofen  phrafcs  or  ftudied  periods ; 
if  the  meaning  is  clear  and  comprehenfive,  the 
more  fimple  and  unadorned  the  better. 

The  writers  of  the  following  fheets  are  them- 
felves  pra6lical  gardeners,  and  have  pafled  their 
whole  lives  in  acquiring  that  knowledge,  which 
they  now  attempt  to  reduce  into  a fliorc  fyftem  ; 
and  their  obfervations  being  the  fruit  of  long 
experience,  will  be  lefs  liable  to  error. 

One  great  advantage  which  Every  Man  his 
own  Gardener  has  over  other  books  of  the  fame 
kind,  is  this  3 that  whereas  other  books,  in  a 
curfory  manner,  only  fet  down  what  bufinefs 
is  neceffary  to  be  done  in  every  month  in  the 
year,  without  giving  fufficient  inftrudions  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  performing  iti  here  the 
method  of  proceeding  is  minutely  explained, 
and  directions  given  in  the  feveral  branches  of 
gardening,  according  to  the  beft  modern  prac- 
tice. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Pub- 
lic in  general,  for  the  very  kind  reception  with 
which  they  have  been  pleafed  to  honour  this 
workj  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  return  our  moft 
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grateful  acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen, 
and  gardeners  in  particular,  who  have  favoured 
US'  with  hints  for  its  improveiTient  i they  will 
fee  that  we  have  availed  ourfelves,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  of  their  obfervations  and  inUrublions. 
And  as  fyftems  like  ours  can  never  be  abfo- 
lutely  complete,  owing  to  the  many  new  dif- 
coveries  which  are  daily  making  in  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Europe,  wc  earnefrly  hope  that 
thofe  perfons  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
'tion  of  gardens,  wdil  continue  to  oblige  us 
with  fuch  difeoveries  as  may  occur  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  employment,  which  we  flial-1 
moft  thankfully  receive,  and  grattiiilly  acknow- 
ledo;e.  In  the  mean  time  they,  and  the  Public 
in  general,  will  readily  dif cover,  that,  fince  the 
firfl  publication  of  this  book,  fifteen  years  ago, 
.the  Authors  have  made  very  confiderable  im- 
provements in  every  edition  thereof ; and,  as 
in  the  farther  progrefs  of  their  practical  expe- 
rience, very  many  capital  difeoveries  and  im- 
provements having  occurred,  which  now,  in 
this  ninth  edition,  they  have  introduced  in  a 
very  copious  and  general  manner  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Work,  whereby  it  is  confide- 
rably  enlarged,  comprehenfivcly  improved,  and 
and  rendered  much  more  univerfaliy  inferudtive 
than  any  former  edition.. 
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JANUARY. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons, 

AS  it  is  the  ambition  of  moft  gardeners  to  excel  eaoh 
other  in  the  production  of  early  cucumbers,  all 
necelTary  preparations  fltould  be  inade  this  month 
for  that  purpofe,  by  preparing- dung  for  hot-beds  in  which 
to  raife  the  plants ; for  they  being  exotics  of  a very  tender 
(quality,  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  under  flieJter  of 
frames  and  glafles,  until  June  or  July,  before  they  can  bear 
the  open  air  in  this  country.  ^ 

But  by  the  aid  of  hot-beds,  defended  with  frames  and 
glafies,  we  obtain  early  fruit  fit  to  cut  in  February,  March, 
and  April,  &c.  in  the  greateft  perfection. 

The  proper  forts  of  cucumbers  for  early  crops  are. 

Early  fliort  prickly,  early  duller  prickly,  early  long 
prickly. 

1 he  firfi  two  forts  come  earlicfi,  but  the  lafi  is  confider- 
ably  the  handlomeft  fruit. 

And  if'  early  melons  are  alfo  required,  the  bell  are, 
Romana  melon.  Cantaloupe  melon. 

Therefore,  >vhen  intended  to  raife  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons early,  you  Ihould  now  provide  a quantity  of  frefii  horfe- 
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dung,  to  make  a fmall  hot-b^  for  a feed-bed,  in  which  to 
raiCe  the  plants  to  ridge  out  into  larger  hot-beds  to  remain  to 
fruit : for  this  purpole  a fmall  bed  for  a one  or  two- light  frame 
may  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  private  ufc;  in  which  cafe  a 
good  cart  load  of  proper  hot  dung,  or  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
. large  wheel-barrows  full,  will  be  enough  for  making  a bed  of 
proper  diinenfions  for  a one-light  box,  and  fo  in  proportion 
for  a larger.  Having  procured  the  dung,  it  mull  beprevi- 
oully  prepared  by  Ihaking  it  up  in  a heap,  mixing  it  well  to- 
gether, and  let  it  remain  eight  or  ten  days  to  ferment ; at  , 
the  expiration  of  which  time  it  will  be  arrived  at  a proper 
temperament  tor  making  into  a hot-bed. 

Choofe  a place  on  w^hich  to  make  thehot-bed,  in  a flteltered 
dry  part  of  the  melon  ground,  &c.  open  to  the  morning  and 
fouth  fun  : and  it  may  be  made  either  wholly  on  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  or  in  a (hallow  trench,  of  but  trom  fix  to  twelve 
inches  deep, and  four  or  five  feet  wide,  according  to  the  frame ; 
but  if  made  entirely  on  the  furface,  which  is  generally  the 
mofl  elegible  method  at  this  early  feafon,rit  affords  the  op- 
portunity of  lining  the  fides  of  the  bed  with  frefii  hot  dung 
(juite  down  to  the  bottom,  to  augment  the  heat  when  it 
declines,  and  alfo  prevents  wet  from  fettling  about  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed,  as  often  happens  when  made  in  a trench, 
which  chills  the  dung,  and  caufeth  the  heat  (bon  to  decay. 

Then,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  frame,  mark  out  the 
diinenfions  of  the  bed  with  four  Hakes ; making  an  allow- 
ance for  it  to  be  two  or  three  inches  wider  than  the  frame 
each  way  ; this  done,  begin  to  make  the  bed  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  Hakes,  obferving  to  (hake  and  mix  the 
dung  well,  as  you  lay  it  on  the  bed,  and  beat  it  down  with 
the  back  of  the  fork,  as  you  go  on  ; but  I would  not  advife 
treading  it ; for  a bed  which  is  trodden  hard,  will  not  work 
fo  kindly  as  that  which  is  fuffered  to  fettle  gradually  of  it- 
felf:  in  this  manner  proceed  till  the  bed  is  arrived  at  the 
height  of  three  feet,  or  thereabouts ; and  if  it  is  five  or  fix 
Inches  higher,  it  will  not  be  too  much,  but  let  it  be  full 
three  feet'high:  as  foonas  the  bed  is  finiflied  to  the  intended 
height,  let  the  frame  and  glafs  be  put  on ; keep  them  clofc 
till  the  heat  comes  up  ; when  the  heat  has  rifen  to  the  top 
of  the  bed,  raife  the  glafs,  that  the  Hearn  may  pais  away. 

Three  or  four  days  alter  the  bed  is  made,  prepare  to  eaith 
it,  previoufly  obferving  if  it  has  fettled  unequally,  takeoff 
the  frame  and  light,  and  level  any  inequalities,  make  the 
furface  fmooth,  and  put  on  the  frame  again,  and  lay  m as 
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much  dry  earth,  as  will  cover  th<^  bed  all  over  about  three 
inches  thick  ; then  fill  fome  fmallvpots  with  rich  dry  earth, 
fet  them  within  the  frame,  put  qn  the  glafs,  and  kc^p  it 
clofc,  till  the  earth  in  the  pots  is  w'arm.  When  that  is  ef- 
fedted,  fow  a few  feed^  in  each  pot,  either  cucumber  or 
melon  ; cover  the  feeds  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the 
fame  earth  as  that  in  the  pots. 

' This  done,  place  the  pots  In  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and 
draw  fome  of  the  earth  of  the  bed  round  each  pot. 

Cover  the  glafs  every  night  with  a fingle  mat  only,  for  the 
firfl  three  or  four  nights  after  the  feed'  is  fown  ; but  as  the 
heat  decrcafes,  augment  the  covering  : being  careful  in  co- 
vering up,  never  to  fufter  the  ends  of  the  mats  to  hang  down 
low  over  the  fides  of  the  frame,  which  would  draw  up  a 
hurtful  fleam,  keep  the  plants  too  clofe,  and  draw  them 
up  weak,  and  of  a yellowifh  unhealthy-like  colour:  obferv- 
ing  likewlfe  in  covering  up,  that  whilfl  the  great  heat  and 
ileam  continues  in  the  bed,  it  may  be  proper  to  raife  one  of 
the  upper  corners  of  the  light  half  an  inch,  or  a little  more 
or  lefs  occafionally,  when  you  cover  over  the  mats  in  the 
evening,  to  give  vent  to  the  fieam  ; fuffering  one  end  of  the 
mat  to  hang  down  a little,  juil  to  defend  the  part  where  the 
glafs  is  tilted. 

Great  care  is  requifite  that  the  earth  in  the  pots  have  not 
too  much  heat,  for  the  bed  is  yet  very  whrm,  which  Is  the 
reafpn  that  thefe  feeds  are  advifed  to  be  fown  in  pots  ; be- 
caufe  if  any  thing  of  burning  fliould  appear  after  the  feed  is 
fow'ii,  you  can  conveniently  raife  the  pots  farther  from  the 
dung,  from  which  the  danger  proceeds,  without  diflurblng 
the  feed  or  plants  in  the  lead ; and  by  that  method  you 
may  prevent  all  injury  from  too  much  heat,  provided  you 
examine  the  bed  every  day,  and  give  proper  vent  to  the 
rank  beam  w^ithin  the  frame,  while  of  a burning  quality. 

In  three  or  four  days  after  the  feed  is  fown,  you  mayex- 
pefl.the  plants  to  appear  ; when  it  will  be  proper  to  admit 
iVefli  air  to  them,  by  raifmg  the  upper  end  of  the  glafs  a 
little  every  day  ; and  if  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  dry, 
refrefli  it  moderately  wdth  a little  water  that  has  llooJ  in 
the  bed  all  night,  and  continue  to  cover  the  glafs  every  night 
with  garden  mats.  At  this  time  alfo  if  you  find  that  the  heat 
of  the  bed  is  ftrong,  raife  the  glafs  a little  with  a prop,  w^hcii 
you  cover  up  in  the  evening,  to  give  vent  to  the  fieam  ; 
and  if  you  na.il  a mat  to  the  frame,  fo  as  to  hang  down  over 
the  end  of  the  glafs  that  is  raifed,  the  plants  will  take  no 
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harm,  but  will  receive  great  benefit : w'ben  the  heat  is  more 
moderate,  the  glafies  may  be  fiiut  clofe  every  night,  obferving 
to  continue  the  admilTion  of  frefli  air  at  all  opportunities  in 
the  day-time,  and,  if  windy  or  a very  lliarp  air,  to  hang  a 
mat  before  the  place,  as  above. 

On  the  day  that  the  plants  appear,  it  is  proper  to  fow  a 
little  more  feed  in  the  fame  bed,  and  In  the  manner  above 
mentioned  ; for  thefe  plants  are  liable  to  fufter  by  difierent 
caufes  at  this  feafon.  The  bell  way,  therefore,  is  to  fow  a 
little  feed  at  three  different  times  in  the  fame  bed,  at  fhort  in- 
tervals; for  if  one  fowing  Ihould  nufearry,  another  may 
fucceed. 

When  the  plants  however,  both  of  the  firfl  and  fucceed- 
ing  fowings,  have  been  up  about  two  or  three  days,  they 
fhould  be  planted  into  fmall  pots,  which  pots  muflbe  placed 
alfo  in  the  hot-bed  ; in  the  manner  following. 

Obferve  to  fill  the  pots  the  day  before  you  intend  to  re- 
move the  plants,  with  fome'  rich  dry  earth,  and  fet  them 
within  the  frame,  where  let  them  remain  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  be  warm  ; then  let  fome  of 
the  earth  betaken  out,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  from  the  top 
of  the  pot ; forming  the  middle  of  the  remaining  earth, 
a little  hollow,  then  with  your  finger  carefully  raife  the 
plants  up  with  all  the  roots  as  entire  as  pollible,  and  with 
as  much  earth  as  will  hang  about  them,  and  place  the 
plants  in  the  pots,  with  their  roots  towards  the  centre,  and  co- 
ver their  fhanks  near  an  inch  thick,  with  fome  of  the  earth 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  pots ; obferving,  if  cucumbers, 
to  plant  three  or  four  plants  in  each  pot;  if  melons,  two 
plants  in  each  pot  will  be  fufiicient,  and  if  the  earth  is 
quite  dry,  give  a very  little  water,  juft  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants  only  ; and  diredtly  plunge  the  pots  into  the 
earth  on  the  bed,  clofe  to  one  another  : filling  up  all  the 
fpaces  between  the  pots  with  earth  ; and  let  every  part  of 
the  bed  within  the  frame  be  covered  with  as  much  earth  as 
will  prevent  the  rifing  of  the  rank  fteam  immediately  from 
the  dung,  which  would  deftvoy  the  plants. 

Be  careful  to  examine  the  bed  every  day,  to  fee  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  do  not  receive  too  much  heat : if  any 
thing  like  that  appears,  draw  up  the  pots  a little,  or  as  far  as 
you  fee  necefliiry  tor  the  prefervation  of  the  plants,  replung- 
imr  them  again  to  their  rims  when  the  danger  is  over. 

"^fwo  or '"’three  days  after  planting,  if  the  bed  is  in  good 
condition,  the  plants  will  have  taken  root;  though  that  is 
cftectcd  luinctiines  in  tucnty-toui  houis. 
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When  the  plants  are  fairly  rooted,  give  them  a little  wa- 
ter in  the  warmed  time  of  the  day  ; and  if  it  can  be  dona 
when  the  fun  fliines,  it  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  the 
plants : let  the  watering  be  repeated  moderately,  as  often  as 
vou  obferve  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  be  dry  ; and  for  this 
purpofe,  you  fliould  always  have  a quart  bottle  or  two, 
full  of  water,  fet  within  the  frame,  to  be  ready  to  water 
the  plants  as  you  fee  them  require  it. 

If  there  is  now  a brifk  growing  heat  in  the  bed,  you 
fl'.ould,  in  order  to  preferve  it  as  long  as  poifiblw,  lay  lome 
dry  long  litter,  draw,  wade  hay,  or  dried  fern,  round  the  lides 
of  the  bed,  and  raifing  it  by  degrees  as  high  on  the  outfide# 
ot  the  frame  as  the  earth  is  within  the  trame. 

This  wdll  defend  the  bed  from  heavy  rains  or  fnow,  if 
either  Ihould  happen  : for  thefe,  if  fuffered  to  come  at  the 
bed,  w'ould  chill  it,  and  caufe  a fudden  decay  of  the  heat, 
whereby  the  plants  would  certainly  receive  a great  check. 

If  a lively  heat  be  kept  up,  you  may  admit  air  to  the 
plants  every  day,  by  tilting  the  glades,  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  bed,  and  temperature  of  the  external  air ; in 
this  cafe,  however,  do  not  fail,  when  there  is  a lharp  air 
or  wind  dirring,  to  faden  a mat  to  the  frame,  fo  as  to  hang 
down  over  the  place  where  the  air  enters,  as  aforefaid  ; for 
this  will  alfo  prevent  the  wdnd  and  cold  air  from  entering 
immediately  into  the  frame  upon  the  plants,  and  they  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  air  to  a greater  advantage  than 
if  the  place  was  entirely  expofed. 

About  a fortnight,  or  a little  more  or  lefs  time  after  tlte 
bed  is  made,  you  will  carefully  examine  the  heat  thereof, 
to  fee  if  it  w’ants  augmentation,  and  when  you  find  that  the 
heat  begins  to  decline  confiderably,  remove  the  draw,  hay, 
or  fern,  from  the  front  and  back  of  the  bed,  if  any  was 
laid  round  it,  as  before  advifed,  then  appl}'  a lining  of  frefH 
hot  horfe-dung,  to  one  or  both  fidcs  as  it  lhall  feein  necef> 
lary,  by  the  heat  being  lefs  or  more  decrcafed,  laying  it  eigh- 
teen inches  unde,  but  raife  it  very  little  higher  than  the  dung 
of  the  bed,  led  it  throw  in  too  much  heat  immediately  to  the 
earth  and  plants  ; and  as  foon  as  you  have  finiflied  the  lin- 
ing,  cover  the  top  with  earth  tw’o  inches  thick  ; for  this  will 
prevent  the  rank  fleam  of  the  new  dung  from  coming  up,  and 
entering  into  the  frame  when  tilted  for  the  admlilion  of  air, 
where  it^  would  prove  very  dedrudive  to  the  plants ; the 
lining  will  foon  begin  to  w'ork,  when  it  will  greatly  revive 
^e  heat  of  the  bed,  and  continue  it  in  good  condition  a 
fcrtnight  longer. 
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Ten  or  twelve  days  after  lining  the  ficles,  remove  the  litter 
from  the  two  ends  ot  the  bed,  and  apply  alfo  a lining  of  hot 
dung  to  each  end,  as  above  ; it  will  again  augment  the  heat 
for  another  tortnight  to  come. 

Aircr  performing  the  linings,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay 
a quantity  of  dry  long  litter  of  any  kind  all  round  the 
general  lining,  which  will  protedf  the  whole  from  driving 
told  rains  and  fnow,  and  preferve  the  heat  of  the  bed  ia 
u fine  growing  temperature. 

By  applying  thefe  linings  of  hot  dung  in  due  time,  and 
renewing  them  as  there  fiiall  be  occalion,  you  may  preferve 
the  bed  in  a proper  temperature  of  heat,  fo  as  to  continue 
the  plants  in  a free  growing  Hate  in  the  fame  bed,  until  they 
are  ofduefize  for  ridging  out  into  the  larger  hot-beds,  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  produce  their  fruit. 

Obferve,  however,  that  where  there  is  plenty  of  hot  dung, 
and  every  proper  convenience,  you  may,  in  order  to  for- 
ward the  plants  as  much  as  polTible,  prepare  a fecond  hot-bed 
by  way  of  a nurlery,  about  a fortnight  after  making  the 
feed-bed,  in  order  to  receive  the  plants  therefrom  in  their 
pdfj,  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline,  plunging  the  pots  in 
the  earth  as  above  direded;  continuing  to  fupport  the  heat 
of  this  bed  as  already  exhibited,  and  in  which  the  plants 
may  be  nurfed  and  forwarded,  till  they  acquire  a proper 
fize  for  tranfplanting  finally  into  the  fruiting  hot-beds.  See 
luxt  month. 

When  they  have  formed  their  tw'o  firH  rough  leaves, 
about  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  have  ftiot  one  or  tw'O 
joints,  they  are  then  of  a proper  fize  for  ridging  out  into 
the  large  hot-beds,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  See 
7\ext  month. 

But  the  plants  muft  be  Hopt  or  top’d  at  the  firfi  or  fecond 
joint,  c.  the  top  of  the  firif  advancing  fhoor,  when  formed 
in  the  centre  like  a fmall  bud,  fiiould  be  pinched  off  clofe  to 
the  joint,  as  direded  in  February,  which  fee. 

Care  of  the  Various  Sorts  o f Lettuce. 

If  you  have  lettuce  plants  in  frames,  or  under  hoop-arches 
defended  with  mats,  let  them  enjoy  the  open  air  at  all  op- 
portunities, by  taking  the  glaffes,  or  other  flielters,  entire- 
ly off,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 

But  in  very  wet  weather,  and  when  fliarp  cutting  winds 
prevail,  keep  the  glaffes  over  them,  obferving  to  raifc  them 
a good  height,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants  ; for  if  they 
.are  kept  too  clofe,  they  will  be  drawn  up  weak,  and  come 
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to  but  little  perfection ; but  let  them  be  clofe  Ihut  every  cold 
night.  In  fevere  froily  weather,  keep  them  clofe  night  and 
day,  and  cover  the  glades  with  mats,  or  draw,  &c.  every 
night ; and  evenoccafionally  in  the  day-time,  if  no  fun  ap- 
j>cars,  and  the  froft  is  rigorous ; alfo  thofe  under  hoop  arches ; 
but  be  fure  let  them  have  the  full  air  in  all  dry  open  weather. 

Pick  oft'alldead  leaves,  as  they  appear  on  the  plants,  and 
keep  them  perfectly  clear  from  weeds,  or  any  fort  of  litter  ; 
and  if  yovi  dir  the  furfacc  between  the  plants  fometimes, 
it  will  be  of  fervice  to  them. 

Solving  Letture, 

About  the  fird  or  fecond  week  in  this  month,  if  the  wea- 
tl^er  is  open,  you  may  fow  fome  green  and  white  Cos  let- 
tuce, common  cabbage  lettuce,  brown,  Dutch,  andCilefia 
kinds,  &c.  all  on  a warm  border,  under  a wall  or  pales, 
&c.  and  when  you  dig  the  border,  if  you  lay  it  a little 
Hoping  to  the  fun,  the  feed  will  dand  a better  chance  to 
fucceed  at  this  early  feafon. 

It  will  be  necedary  to  fow  a little  more  of  the  fame  feed 
about  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this  month,  in  order 
both  to  fucceed  the  crops  fovved  at  the  beginning,  and  as  a 
fubdituteiii  cafe  they  Ihauld  be  cut  oft' by  accident,  or  the 
feverity  of  the  w^eather,  at  this  feafon  of"^the  year:  but  for 
the  greater  certainty  of  having  a few  forward  lettuce,  you 
may  fow  a little  feed  in  a dry  warm  fpot,  and  fet  a frame 
over  it,  and  put  on  the  glades  occafionally ; or  fow  fome 
under  hand-glades. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  now  be  fown  pretty  thick,  and  raked 
even  and  lightly  into  the  ground. 

But  when  required  to  raife  fome  early  lettuce,  as  forward 
as  podible,  you  may  fow  fome  green  and  white  Cofs  kinds, 
in  a dender  hot-bed  under  glalTes,  or  occadonal  flielter  of 
mats,  for  planting  out  early  into  warm  borders ; or  the  young 
plants  may  be  greatly  forwarded,  if  pricked  upon  a 
hot  bed  next  month,  and,  in  March  or  April,  tranfplanted 
into  the  full  ground. 

Forcvig  early  Afparagus, 

Hot  beds  for  forcing  afparagus,  may  be  made  with  fuc- 
cefs  any  time  this  month,  which  will  furnilh  yoimcr  afpara- 
gus for  the  table  next  month,  and  in  March.  ^ 

For  the  method  of  performing  this  work,  fee  the  article 
Forcing  Afparagus^  in  February^ 
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Sozv:»g  Radijhes, 

In  the  beginning,  or  any  time  this  month,  when  the 
weather  is  open,  fow  fome  (hort-topped  raddiflies  for  an  early 
crop,  on  a warm  border,  that  lies  well  to  the  fun,  under 
a wall  or  other  fence ; and  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  the  month,  you  may  fow  more  of  the  fame  fort,  and 
fome  falmoii  radiflies  to  fucceed  the  fliort-tops. 

But  you  (hoLild  not  mix  the  feed  of  both  forts  together, 
but  let  each  fort  be  fown  by  itfelf ; for  the  fliort-toppcd 
kind  will  come  into  ufe  fooncr  by  a week  than  the  falmon 
radifh,  even  if  both  are  fown  at  the  fame  time  : bdides, 
the  latter  runs  more  to  leaves  than  the  former. 

The  furell:  method  is,  to  fow  a little  of  the  fliort-toppcd 
kind  at  lead  twice  this  month  : therefore,  if  you  fow  in  the 
beginning  or  middle,  fow  fome  more  towards  the  latter  end 
ot  the  month,  on  the  fame  fituatlon. 

There  may  be  mixed  and  fown  with  the  radiflj,  afprink- 
ling  of  carrot-feed  ; for  if  the  radifh  (hould  fail,  the  carrot 
may  fucceed  ; and,  if  both  fucceed,  there  will  be  a double 
advantage;  for  when  the  radiflies  are  drawn  off  for  ufe  there 
remains  a crop  of  carrots,  which  will  come  in  at  an  early 
feafon  : or  inlle;'d  of  the  carrots  you  may  fow  a fprinkling 
of  round-leaved  fpinach  and  a little  lettuce,  and  when  the 
radiflies  come  off,  thefe  alfo  come  in.  This  is  the  common 
pvaffice  of  the  London  gardeners. 

You  (hould  fow  the  radidi  feeds  pretty  thick  at  this  fea- 
fon  ; for  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  the  weather,  if  it 
lliould  prove  lharp,  will  cut  off  fome,  and  the  birds  too 
being  apt  to  attack  them  greedily,  will  deffroy  many  ; 
fow  the  feed  evenly  over  the  furface,  and  either  rake  it  in 
with  a large  wide-teethed  rake,  or,  if  In  beds,  cover  It  with 
fine  earth  from  the  alleys,  half  an  inch  deep;  thenobferv- 
ing,  efpecially  if  appearance  of  froff,  that  after  the  feed  is 
fowed,  it  will  be  ot  much  advantage  to  fpread  fome  dry 
long  litter  over  the  furface  two  or  thr^e  inches  thick,  which 
will  keep  the  furface  warm,  refiff  the  froff,  and  greatly  for- 
ward the  germination  of  the  feed. 

Likewiie  when  the  plants  begin  to  come  up,  ufe  means 
to  protecfl  them  from  the  froff  and  birds,  by  fpreading  draw, 
fern,  or  mats  over  the  furface,  there  to  remain  till  they  are 
fairly  up:  and  if  the  weather  proves  froffy  after  the  plants 
appear,  cover  them  alfo  lightly  with  fome  ffraw,  &c.  occa- 
fionally,  which  will  be  a great  protedlion  from  the  froff; 
and  if  lightly  ffiakcn  on,  a»il  taken  off,  it  will  neither  break 
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norbruife  them,  ufing a pitch-fork,  &c.in  fpreadingiton,  and 
alight  wooden  rake  to  draw  it  oft'  into  the  alleys,  where  it 
nuift  be  permitted  to  lie  to  be  ready  to  throw  over  the  plants 
every  night,  and  even  in  the  day,  when  there  is  occafion, 
on  account  of  fevere  froft,  which,  however,  fliould  always 
be  done  every  night,  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  froft, 
but  muft  be  kept  off  in  mild  weather : which  work  of  co- 
vering early  radifties  fliould  be  continued  occaftonally,  un- 
til the  plants  are  fairly  in  the  rough  le-aves  ; but  in  default 
of  litter  or  ftraw  for  this  purpofe,  may  cover  with  garden 
mats,  firft  having  a quantity  of  wooden  pegs  ftuck  into  the 
ground  ilant  ways,  about  three  inches  above  the  furface,  to 
keep  the  mats  hollow  from  the  radifties  : both  of  which  me- 
thods of  covering  early  radilhcs,  is  the  general  pra6lice  of 
the  London  gardeners,  who  thereby  have  them  ready  to 
draw  for  market  plentifully  in  March. 

But  in  01  der  to  have  radifties  as  early  as  poflible,  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  the  alfiftance  of  hot-beds;  therelore,  any 
time  in  this  month,  make  a moderate  hot-bed  for  one  or 
more  three-light  frames,  only  about  half  a yard  or  two  feet 
depth  of  dung,  Xu^dent  jull  to  promote  the  early  germi- 
nation of  the  feed,  and  lorvvard  the  plants  moderately  w’ith- 
out  running  them  up  long-ftianked,  See.  When  the  bed  is 
made,  fet  on  the  frame ; lay  in  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
thick  of  earth,  then,  having  fome  feed  of  the  beft  early  dwarf 
ftort-topped  radifii,  fow  it  evenly  on  the  furface,  and 
cover  it  half  an  inch  deep,  and  put  on  the  glafl'es ; or  for 
want  of  frames  and  glafles,  you  may  fix  hoops  or  poles 
arch-ways  over  the  bed,  and  cover  it  with  mats,  on  nights 
and  bad  weather. 

When  the  plants  appear,  give  them  a large  fiiare  of  air, 
cither  by  taking  the  glalfes,  &c.  entirely  oft'  in  open  wea- 
ther, or  tilting  them  up  high  at  one  end,  as  the  weather 
ftiall  permit,  otherwife  they  will  be  fpoiled  ; or  if  a co- 
vering of  mats,  throw  them  up  on  the  fouth  fide;  and  after 
the  plants  have  been  up  a few  days,  thin  them  reguharly 
with  your  hand,  where  they  ftand  too  thick,  and  leave  the 
ftrongeft  plants  ftanding  about  an  inch  and  an  half  afunder. 

Some  of  the  fiime  feed  may  be  fown  on  a w^arin  fpot  in 
the  common  ground,  and  covered  w'ith  a frame.  See.  thefe 
will  come  in  at  a very  acceptable  feafon. 

Carrots. 

If  the  weather  is  open  and  dry,  about  the  beginning,  »r 
any  time  of  this  month,  let  a warm  fpot  of  ground  be  pre- 
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pared  for  a few  early  carrots  : dig  the  ground  a full  fpadc 
deep,  and  break  the  earth  well  as  you  go  on. 

But  this  is  only  intended  for  a few  to  come  in  a little  be- 
fore the  general  crop ; therefore,  only  a fmall  piece  of 
ground  (hould  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  Choofe  a dry 
mild  day  to  fow  the  feed,  and  let  it  be  raked  in  as  foon  as 
fown. 

In  fome  families,  young  carrots  are  required  very  foon  in 
the  year,  and  they  may  be  forwarded  by  fowing  the  feed  in 
a moderate  hot-bed  ; if  you  have  no  frame  at  liberty,  the 
bed  may  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats 
Occafionally. 

The  hot-bed  to  be  about  two  feet  thick  of  dung,  and 
the  earth  flrould  be  eight  inches  thick  on  the  bed.  Sow  the 
feed  thinly  on  the  furface,  and  cover  it  a quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  enjoy  the  free 
air  in  mild  weather,  and  cover  them  in  cold  nights,  whilfl 
young.  And  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  thin  them  to  about 
three  inches  afunder ; ' and  you  will  thus  have  young  fpring 
carrots  for  drawing  in  April  and  May^ 

Spinach* 

On  a fmall  fpot  of  ground  you  mn;^fow'  a little  fpinach, 
to  come  in  early  in  the  fpring  ; at  which  time  it  will  be  very 
acceptable  in  moft  families’.  The  fmooth-feeded,  or  rouna- 
leaved  fpinach,  is  the  bell  to  fow  at  this  feafon. 

The  rirft  feed  may  be  fown  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  and  a little  more  about  the  middle  or  towards  the 
latter  end,  in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  a crop,  and  to 
have  a regular  fucceffion  : fow  it  either  broad-caft  and  rake 
it  in,  or  in  broad  flat  fliallow  drills,  drawn  with  an  hoe  flat 
ways,  an  inch  deep  and  a foot  afunder,  or  in  drills  between 
row’s  of  early  beans,  &c. 

Small  Sallading, 

Make  a flight  hot-bed,  in  which  to  fow  the  different  forts 
of  fmall  fallading,  that  will  not  now  endure  the  open  air  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year  : fuch  as  creffes,  muftard,  radifli, 
and  rape,  and  llkewife  lettuce,  to  cut  while  young. 

1 he  hot-bed  for  thefe  feeds  need  not  be  more  than 
about  eighteen  inches  thick  of  dung,  and  muft  be  covered 
with  a frame  and  glafles ; or  if  thefe  are  wanting,  fix  hoops 
a-crofs,  and  cover  occafionally  with  mats.  T he  earth  muft  be 
ii<rht  and  dry,  and  laid  about  four  or  five  inches  thick  oix 
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the  bed  : then  either  let  ftiallow  flat  drills  be  drawn  from  the 
back  to  the  front  of  the  bed  ; fovv  the  feeds  therein  each  fort 
feparately  and  pretty  thick,  covering  each  fort  not  more  than 
a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  earth  ; or  if  but  juft  covered 
is  fufticlcnr,  and  the  plants  will  rife  more  expeditious  and 
regular  ; or  the  feed  may  be  fown  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
bed;  each  fort  feparate,  and  covered  by  fiftlng  as  much 
light  earth  over  as  will  juft  cover  it,  as  above  obferved  j 
and  diredtly  put  on  the  glafles  ; or,  in  want  of  frames  and 
lights,  may  ufe  hand-glafles,  or  a covering  of  mats  every 
night  and  bad  weather,  fupported  acrofs  the  bed* 

As  foon  as  the  plants  appear,  give  them  air  plentifully,  by 
" railing  the  glafles  on  props  ; otherwife  they  will  mould  or 
fog,  and  fpoil  as  fall  as  they  come  up* 

if  you  have  not  hot  dung  to  fpare  to  make  hot-beds  for 
this  ufe,  let  a warm  border,  near  or  under  a fouth  wall,  or 
other  fence,  be  laid  Hoping  to  the  fun  ; obferving  to  ralle 
the  border  a foot  higher  on  the  north  fide,  than  is  in  front* 
Set  a frame  thereon,  finking  the  back  part,  &c.  in  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  have  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  within, 
fix  inches  of  the'  glafles ; fow  the  fallading,  put  on  the 
glaflfes,  and  you  need  not  fear  fuccefs,  except  in  very  fe- 
vere  frofty  weather,  ^vhen  a hot-bed  muft  neceflTarily  b^ 
made  to  raife  thefe  fnull  herbs  where  conftantly  wanted* 

Mint. 

Make  a fmall  hot-bed  for  feme  mint,  to  come  in  eaiiv  in 
the  fpring,  A bed  for  a one-light  box  will  be  fufficientfor 
a middling  family,  but  if  for  a large  family,  or  for  market, 
let  the  hot-bed  be  larger  in  proportion,  making  it  near  twu 
feet  thick  of  dung;  if  you  have  no  frame  to  fpare,  fixfome 
hoops  a-crofs  the  bed,  in  order  to  cover  it  occafionally  with 
mats. 

Lay  about  four  or  five  inches  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed, 
-then  get  fome  roots  of  common  fpear-mint,  and  place  them 
upon  the  furface,  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  with  earth 
about  an  inch  and  a half  deep  ; or  may  place  the  roots  in 
drills,  and  draw  the  earth  over  them* 

The  mint  will  appear  in  about  a week  or  fortniglrt,  and 
will  be  in  fine  order  for  mint  fauce,  &c.  and  either  to  ufe 
alone  as  a fallad,  or  to  mix  among  other  fmall  herbs* 

Parjlcy, 

Sow  fome  parfley-feed,  if  open  w'eather,,  about  the  mld> 
die,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month* 
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There  being  two  forts,  the  common  plain,  and  the  curl- 
ed leaved,  the  latter  is  greatly  preferable,  the  leaves  being 
large,  thick  and  bulhy,  excellent  for  culinary  ufes,  and 
much  admired  for  garnirti  to  dilhes.  Let  fliallovv  drills  be  , 
drawn  for  this  feed  in  a dry  part  of  the  garden.  Sow  the 
feed  in  the  drills  tolerably  thick,  and  cover  it  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

This  feed  is  generally  fown  in  a fngle  drill  round  the 
edges  of  the  kitchen  garden  quarters,  or  along  the  edge  of 
the  borders  next  the  paths. 

This  feed  fometimes  lies  fix  weeks  or  two  months  before  it 
grows. 

CauliJioH.vcn% 

Look  over  the  frames  where  you  have  cauliflower  plants : 
and  where  withered  or  damaged  leaves  appear,  let  them  be 
picked  off,  and  fufter  no  weeds  to  grow  among  them.  If 
you  can  conveniently  come  at  the  furface  of  the  ground  to 
ftlr  it  a little,  this  will  be  of  fervice  to  the  plants. 

In  open  weather,  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air  every 
day,  by  railing  the  glalfes,  or  by  taking  them  entirely  oft' 
when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry : but  keep  them  clofe 
•down  every  cold  night,  and  do  not  open  them  at  all  in 
■trolly  weather. 

In  very  fcverc  weather,  cover  the  glalfes  every  night, 
with  mats,  flraw,  or  fern,  alfo,  if  there  be  occalion,  in  the 
day-time,  in  very  rigorous  frofl,  and  no  fun ; likewife  lay  fome 
litter  round  the  outfidcs  of  the  frame,  for  this  will  be  very 
ufetid  in  preventing  the  froif  from  entering  at  the  lides. 

Cauliflowers  under  hand  cr  bell-glalfes  mufl:  alfo  have  air 
every  mjid  day,  by  railing  the  glalfes  three  or  four  inches 
'high  on  the  warmefl:  fide;  in  fliarp  weather  keep  them 
clofe  ; in  fevere  frofl,  lay  fome  long  litter  round  each  glafs ; 
this  will  protefl  the  plants  greatly  : but  in  mild  dry  wea- 
ther, the  glalfes  may  be  taken  oft'  every  day,  lor  four  o;^ 
five  hours ; and  in  quite  mild  weather,  let  the  glalfes  re- 
fnain  tilted  alfo  on  nights,  to  admit  full  air,  to  prevent  their 
dra  ving  up  weak,  or  running  into  flower,  at  an  improper 
growth  ; but  t'ncy  mufl  be  kept  clofc  every  cold  night. 

Plant  out  Calhage  Plants, 

When 'the  weather  s open,  prepare  fome  ground  for  cab- 
bage-plants ; let  fome  rotten  dung  be  laid  on  the  ground, 
whic'n  Ihould  be  well  dug  one  fpadc  deep,  and  the  dung 
properly  haded  in  the  bottom  of  the  trctiches. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  Is 
mild,  and  the  plants  ttrong,  they  may  be  removed,  obferv- 
ing  to  plant  them  about  two  feet  and  a half  afunder  every 
way. 

Tha  fugar  loaf  and  early  Yorkfliire  cabbage,  are  proper 
for  this  feafon  ; but  any  of  the  larger  forts  may  likewlfe  be 
planted  at  the  fame  time. 

Make  good  the  plants  in  the  former  plantations,  that 
have  been  deftroyed  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather  and  the 
vermin. 

On  the  ground  where  cabbages  are  planted  In  the  fpring, 
there  may,  if  you  are  fcarce  of  ground,  be  fow'n  a thin 
crop  of  round-leaved  fpinach,  between  the  rows ; which, 
if  fown  now,  will  be  fit  to  gather  oft' in  April  and  May, 

Tranfplant  CahhageSy  for  Scc^I. 

Tranfplant  cabbages  and  favoys,  &c.  for  feed  this  work 
fltould  be  done  generally  in  November  or  December ; but 
where  it  was  omitted  in  thefe  months,  it  may  flill  be 
done  : If  the  weather  w'ill  permit,  let  it  be  done  in  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  month. 

The  method  of  preparing  and  planting  them  Is  this ; 

For  the  purpofe  of  laving  feed,  let  fome  of  the  largeft  and 
beft  grown  cabbages,  &c.  be  marked,  and  let  thefe  be  taken 
up  in  a mild  and  dry  day,  and  dived  them  of  the  large  outer 
.leaves  ; and  if  they  appear  wet,  place  them  with  the  heads 
downward  a day  or  two,  to  drain  oft'  any  moifture  before 
planted,  to  prevent  their  rotting;  or,  in  default  of  full 
cabbages,  may  ufc  cabbage  ftalks,  furniftied  with  good 
heads  of  ftrong  fprouts,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe in  all  rpfpeOls,  both  in  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
feed  and  its  produce. 

Let  a dry  piece  of  ground  be  chofen  for  planting  them 
in,  not  under  trees,  nor  too  near  them,  but  where  the  fun 
and  air  can  freely  come  : and  the  readied  method  is  to  plant 
them  in  trenches,  as  you  dig  the  ground ; and  the  plants 
fliould  be  allowed  three  feet  didance  each  way. 

Dig  the  ground  at  lead  a full  fpade  deep,  and  keep  the 
trenches  clear  and  wide.  When  you  have  advanced  with 
the  digging  about  two  feet  from  the  end  where  you  began, 
then  with  the  fpade  cut  the  edge  of  the  trench,  on  that  fide 
that  is  dug,  even,  and  almod  perpendicularly  downward, 
and  then  fet  the  cabbages  upright  in  the  trench,  dole  up 
to  fhe  fide  of  the  dug  ground,  and  two  or  three  feet  afun- 
tler,  with  the  bottom  of  their  heads  a little  within  the  fur- 

facc 
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face  of  the  earth  ; and  having  finlfhed  placing  one  row,  pro- 
ceed again  with  the  digging,  laying  the  ground  againft  their 
ilalks  and  roots,  and  raife  it  gradually  round  the  bottom  of 
each  head  ; continuing  with  the  digging  till  advanced  three 
feet  from  the  row  of  plants,  then  prepare  the  trench  as  be- 
fore, and  plant  another  row  in  the  fame  manner,  above- 
men-.ioned  ; and  fo  proceed  till  the  whole  is  planted.  They 
will  flioot  up  into  flalks  in  the  fpring,  for  flower  and  feedj 
which  will  ripen  in  Auguft  following. 

Earth  up  Celery, 

When  the  weather  is  open,  take  advantage  of  a dry  day 
to  earth  up  fuch  celery  that  requires  it. 

Let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  laid  up  to  the  plants 
lightly,  that  they  may  not  be  cruflied  down,  or  bruifed, 
raifing  the  earth  very  near  the  top  of  the  plants ; for  if  fe- 
vere  froft  fets  in,  it  will  delfroy  all  fuch  parts  of  the  plants 
as  are  above  ground  j and  if  much  of  the  plants  fhould  hap- 
pen to  be  out  of  the  ground  in  fuch  weather,  and  be  there- 
by deftroyed,  it  will  alfo  occalion  a decay  of  thofe  parts 
that  are  within  the  ground. 

In  fome  families,  thefe  plants  are  required  every  day  ; 
but  if  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  you  cannot  eafily  take 
them  up  : you  Ihould,  therefore,  at  the  approach  of  fevere 
weather,  either  cover  fome  of  the  rows  with  dry  long  lit- 
ter, which  will  prevent  the  ground  from  being  frozen,  and 
will  alfo  protedf  the  plants ; or,  at  the  approach  of  fe- 
vere weather,  there  may,  for  the  fervice  of  a family,  be  a. 
quantity  of  the  plants  taken  up  in  a dry  day  : carry  them 
into  fome  flieltered  place,  and  there  lay  them  in  dry  earih 
or  fund,  as  far  as  their  white  or  blanched  part. 

Endive. 

Tn  dry  open  weather,  let  fome  of  the  befl  full-grown 
endive  be  prepared  for  blanching;  taking  opportunity  of 
a dry  day,  when  the  plants  are  alfo  diy,  and  tie  the  leaves 
of  each  plant  together,  and  with  afmall  hoe  draw  up  fome 
earth  round  them  feparately,  to  afliil  their  whitening  and 
protedf  them  more  elfeffually  from  frofl : they  will  be 
blanched  for  ufe  in  a fortnight,  proper  for  fallads,  foups, 
Hewing,  &c. 

Likewife  may  tranfplant  endive  into  ridges  of  dry  earth, 
for  blanching  more  fecurely  from  wet  and  frofl.  In  a dry 
mild  day,  take  up  a quantity  of  the  beft  endive,  of  full 
growth,  and  if  the  plants  appear  wet  in  the  heart,  may  hang 

them 
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them  up  in  a dry  place  for  a day  or  two  to  drain  off 
the  moihure,  othervvile  will  be  apt  to  rot  in  tlie  ground  be- 
fore the  blanching  is  eftedlcd.  Prepare  for  their  reception 
a high  ridge  of  earth,  in  a flieltered  place,  where  the  ground 
is  light  anxi  dry,  or  in  either  of  the  methods  following : mark 
out  a fpace  three  feet  wide,  and  in  length  proportionable 
to  the  quantity  of  endive  to  be  blanched  ; dig  it  one 
fpade  deep,  and  break  the  earth  fine,  then  dig  a two-feet 
wide  trench  on  each  fide,  caft  the  earth  thereof  in  the  mid- 
dle fpace,  breaking  it  well  and  forming  the  whole  into  a 
high  ridge,  making  the  fides  as  fteep  as  polfible,  that  wet 
may  not  lodge ; and  into  the  fides  of  this  may  depofite 
the  endive  as  below  ; or  may  mark  out  a three-feet  wide 
trench,  fide  ways  towards  the  fouth,  which  dig  two  fpades 
deep,  laying  the  earth  on  the  north  fide,  clofe  to  the  edge 
of  the  trench,  in  a high  ridge  ; making  the  fide,  next  the 
trench,  as  upright  as  poffible,  that  heavy  rains  may  run 
quickly  oft',  and  not  reft;  about  the  plants. 

Then  get  the  plants,  and  gathering  the  leaves  of  each  up 
regularly  and  clofe  with  your  hand,  make  an  opening  on 
the  fides  of  the  ridge,  put  the  plants  fideways  into  the 
earth,  almoft:  to  the  tops  of  their  leaves,  and  pretty  clofe 
to  one  another ; after  being  thus  depofited,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  protedl  them  in  frofty  weather,  with  a cover- 
ing of  dry  litter;  and  they  will  here  whiten  in  tolerable 
perfe<5t;on. 

For  the  greater  certainty  of  blanching  and  preferving  good 
endive  at  this  feafon,  there  may  be  laid  a quantity  of  light 
dry  earth,  or  fand,  into  any  dry  filed  or  other  covered 
place,  laying  it  in  a high  ridge,  or  round  heap,  and  fo 
bury  the  endive  therein  as  above ; or  lay  fome  dry  earth, 
or  old  tan,  in  a garden-frame,  and  lay  it  /loping  to  the  fun, 
and  plant  your  endive  therein,  almoft  to  the  tops  qf  their 
leaves.  When  the  weather  is  frofty  or  wet,  the  piaffes 
may  be  put  on,  and  other  covering,  if  you  fee  it  necef- 
fary ; by  this  method  you  may  obtain  good  endive  iil  the 
fevereft  feafon,  provided  care  be  taken  to  lay  in  a quantity 
at  the  firft  approach  of  hard  frofts.  One  frame  will  contain 
a great  many  plants. 

But  with  refpetft  to  the  endive  that  is  growing  in  the  open 
ground,  it  is  proper,  in  fevere  frofty  weather,  to  cover  fome 
of  the  beft  plants  with  any  kind  of  dry  long  litter,  but  muft 
be  immediately  remored  in  mild  weather  to  prevent  putre- 
fadUon. 


JBsanf, 
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Bcant. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  open, 
let  fome  ground  be  got  ready  for  a principal  crop  of  broad 
beans.  The  principal  large  forts  are  : 

^ Sandwich  bean,  toker  bean,  Windfor  bean,  broad  Spa* 
nifli  bean,  broad  long-podded  bean. 

The  Sandwich  bean  is  an  excellent  fort,  and  may  be 
planted  the  firft  week  in  this  month,  if  the  weather  permits. 
Alfo  the  toker  bean,  which  is  very  fine,  and  a good  bearer. 
Let  the  rows  be  three  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  and  fet 
the  beans  either  by  a blunt  ended  dibble,  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  or  drill  them  in  that  depth  j and  about  four 
or  five  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 

A few  Windfor  beans  may  be  planted  about  the  fame 
time ; but  the  main  crop  had  better  be  deferred  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Let  the  rows  be  a yard  afunder,  and 
plant  the  beans  five  or  fix  inches  a-part  in  the  rows. 

You  may,  however,  in  this  month  plant  alfo  the  broad 
Spanifii,  long-podded,  or  any  fort  of  garden  beans  that  are 
mod  approved  of,  either  for  family  ufeor  market.  And  if 
fomc  fmall  early  beans  were  not  planted  before  Chriftmas, 
or  have  fulfered  by  the  Iroil,  let  fome  more  of  the  fame  kinds 
be  now  planted  the  firft  opportunity  of  mild  open  weather, 
either  clofe  together,  for  tranfplanting,  or  at  once  In  rows 
two  or  three  feet  afunder,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

For  the  early  crops  of  beans,  fee  O^oher  and  Nove/nbcr» 

Peas, 

Let  fome  hot-fpur  peas  be  fown  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  for  a full  crop,  on  a warm  piece  of  ground,  to  fuc- 
ceed  the  fame  forts  which  was  fown  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber : the  forts  are  : 

Charlton  hot-fpur,  golden  hot-fpur,  Eflex  hot-fjpur. 
Mailer’s  hot-fpur,  Stc. 

But  the  two  firlt  are  the  earliell,  and  the  others  are  pro- 
per to  fucceed  them.  Sow  each  fort  in  rows,  a yard  afun- 
der : but  if  the  ground  is  rich,  and  you  intend  to  fet  dicks 
to  tliem,  to  climb  upon  for  fupport,  let  the  rows  be  three 
feet  and  a half  afunder. 

At  the  fame  time  alfo,  you  may  fow'  the  firll  crop  of 
marrowfat  peas,  and  they  will  fucceed  the  hot-fpurs ; for 
they  will  come  into  bearing  as  the  others  go  off.  This 
pea  is  much  admired  in  moll  families  ; but  the  dwarf  mar- 
rowfat 
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rowfat  is  the  propereft  for  fowlng  at  this  fcafon  ;•  obferv- 
ing,  if  you  intend  to  fet  flicks  for  thefe  peas  to  run  up, 
fow  them  in  rows  full  four  feet  diflant  from  each  other  ; 
but  if  no  flicks  arc  intended,  three  feet  and  a half  will  be 

quite  fufficient.  , , • 

For  a general  lift  of  peas,  fee  the  catalogue  for  the  kit- 
chen plants,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  any  of  which  may 
alfo  be  fowed  now  in  open  weather. 

Earthing  vp  Peas  and  Beans. 

If  you  have  peas  and  beans  already  up  one,  two,  or  three 
inches  height,  or  more,  take  advan^ageof  a dry  clay,  when, 
the  lurface  of  the  ground  is  dry,  and  draw  foine  earth  up 
to  their  llems. 

This  fhould  not  be  omitted,  for  it  will  flrengthen  the 
plants,  and  prote6t  them  greatly  from  the  froft, 

Artiefjokes. 

Artichokes,  if  not  earthed  up  before,  fliould  wot  be  neg- 
ic'fted  any  longer,  except  the  feverity  of  the  weather  pre- 
vents ; when  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a good  thick  covering 
of  litter,  fern,  or  flraw  on  them ; othenvife  you  will  run  th« 
tifque  of  lofmg  all  your  plants,  if  the  frofl  fhould  prove  very 
rigorous.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  clear  away  all  the  rotten 
or  old  leaves,  quite  clofe  to  the  ground,  before  the  plants 
are  earthed  up  or  covered  as  above. 

But  the  work  of  landing  up  artichokes  fliould  always  be 
performed  in  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  De- 
cember; for  which  fee  the  work  of  thofe  months.  And  the 
earthing  or  landing  them  up,  fliould  never  be  omitted,  for 
it  is  the  moll  certain  method  of  preferving  the  plants  in 
fevere  winters. 

And  after  they  are  landed,  if  the  frod  fnould  prove  very 
fevere,  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  lay  long  litter  over  the  rows ; 
if  the  plants  are  of  the  true  globe  fort,  too  great  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  preferve  them  ; for  fometimes  a fevere  winter 
makes  great  havock  among  them,  and  in  fpring  young  fets 
to  recruit  the  plantatibns  arc  often  fo  very  Icarce,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  obtained  for  any  money. 

Mujhrooms, 

Mufhroom  beds  fliould  be  carefully  attended  to  at  this 
feafon.  They  fhould  have  fufficient  covering  to  defend  them 

effedually 
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efFca-jally  from  the  froft,  rain,  or  fnow  ,•  which  fhould  not 
be  lefs  than  twelve  inches  thick  ; and  if,  by  accident,-  the 
rain  or  fnow  Ihould  have  penetrated  quite  through  the  co- 
vering, this  mulT;  be  removed  immediately,  or  your  fpawn 
will  be  in  danger  of  perifliing.  Replace  it  with  a good  co- 
vering of  wheat,  or  other  llraw  ; and  if  you  find  the  wet 
weather  likely  to  continue,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome 
mats  or  cloths  over  the  firavv,  which  will  greatly  prcferve 
the  beds. 

Mufliroom  beds  may  now  be  made,  if  required,  they  will 
afford  a full  crop  in  fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer : 
though  probably  not  fo  fuccefsfully  as  the  autumnal  made 
beds.  See  the  K itchen  Garden  for  September^  for  the  me- 
thod of  making  and  fpawning  the  beds,  &c. 
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Pruning  Apples  and  Pear  Trees  in  Efpalicrs^  and  agahift 

Wails. 

WHERE  there  are  w’all  and  efpalier  apple  and  pear 
trees  yet  unpruned,  that  work  fiiould  now  be  for- 
warded as  much  as  poifible,  and  may  be  fafely  performed 
upon  all  forts,  without  fearing  any  danger  from  froll:,  even 
if  it  happens  when  performing  the  operation. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  being  of  the  fpur-bearing  kind, 
and  their  mode  of  bearing  fimilar,  one  method  of  pruning 
anfvvers  for  both  ; they  producing  their  fruit  upon  fhort 
natural  fpurs  from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
the  fame  branches  continue  bearing  many  years,  encreaf- 
ing  their  quantity  of  fruit-fpurs  as  they  gradually  advance 
in  length,  let  it  therefore  be  remarked,  that  in  the  general 
courfe  of  pruning  thofe  trees,  their  branches  are  not  to  be 
fliortened,  but  generally  trained  along  horizontally  to  the  ef- 
palier and  wall,  at  their  natural  length,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
there  is  fcope  of  room  to  extend  them  ; never  fitortened  ex- 
cept on  particular  occafions,  below  explained ; and  the 
whole  trained  five  or  fix  inches  afunder. 

Keeping  therefore  this  in  mind,  look  over  the  general 
branches,  and  if  the  tree  is  young  and  in  training,  requir- 
ing a farther  fupply  of  young  wood  to  form  the  head,  re- 
tain a proper  quantity  of  the  beft  placed  laft  fummer  flioots 
at  full  length,  and  cut  out  all  the  fuperfluous  and  irregular 

ones ; 
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ones ; but  in  full  trained  or  old  trees,  dill  retaining  the  for- 
mer-trained or  fame  individual  bearing  branches  for  many 
years,  as  long  as  they  continue  fruitful;  and  only  examine 
any  old  branch  that  appear  worn  out  or  decayed,  or  not  In 
a condition  to  bear,  or  any  that  are  too  much  crowded  or 
very  irregular,  and  let  fuch  be  now  pruned  out ; at  the 
fame  time  obferve  where  any  of  the  lad  fummer’s  fhoots 
arc  wanted  tofupply  any  vacant  fpace,  and  retain  them  ac- 
cordingly ; cutting  out  clofe  to  the  main  branches,  all  the 
fuperfluous  or  over-abundant  thereof,  not  now  wanted  for 
training  as  above  ; likewife  let  all  foreright  and  other  irre- 
gular placed  flioots  be  cut  away  ; carefully  retaining  the  lead- 
ing (hoot  to  all  the  main  branches,  where  there  is  fcope  to 
run  them ; fo  retaining  the  general  branches  and  the  neceffary 
fupply  of  young  wood,  about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder,  to  be 
trained  In  all  at  full  length,  as  aforefaid ; and  according  as 
they  advance  in  length,  ftill  continue  extending  them  to  the 
wall  and  cfpalier,  without  fiiortening,  if  room  admits. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  pruning  have  particular  care  to  pre- 
ferve  all  natural  fruit-fpurs ; but  cut  away  all  thofe  form- 
ed of  the  {lumps  of  (hortened  (hoots,  for  thefe  rarely  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  a confufion  of  unnecelfarv  wood  fhoots 
every  futnmer : and  for  which  reafon  be  careful  in  pruning 
the  fuperfluous  and  irregular  fhoots,  always  to  cut  them 
quite  clofe  to  whence  they  originate. 

Then  train  in  all  the  remaining  proper  branches  and 
flioots  at  full  length,  fix  inches  afunder,  as  aforefaid,  with- 
out reducing  them  in  length  either  in  the  fummer  or  win- 
ter pruning. 

By  the  above  practice  the  fhoots  or  branches  of  thefe  tree* 
will,  about  the  fecond  or  third  year  after  they  are  laid  in, 
begin  to  produce  fliort  fhoots  or  fpurs  (as  they  are  general- 
ly termed)  about  an  inch  or  two  In  length;  fome  not  above 
half  an  inch  ; and  from  thefe  the  fruit  is  produced. 

But  if  the  branches  of  thefe  trees  were  to  be  fhortened,  it 
would  cut  oft' the  very  parts  where  bloffom-buds  or  fpurs  firfl: 
begin  to  appear ; and  infiead  of  thofe  fruitful  parts,  they 
would  lend  forth  a number  of  flrong  wood  fhoots.  This 
plainly  fhews  that  the  flioots  which  are  intended  for  fruit- 
bearing,  mull:  not  be  fhortened  ; for  if  that  is  praiflifed, 
the  trees  would  conflantly  run  to  wood,  and  never  produce 
any  tolerable  crop  of  fruit. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  a want  of  wood  in  any  part  of  thefe 
trees,  then  occafional  fhortening  is  necefl'ary. 

Fm 
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for  inrtance,  if  there  is  a vacant  part  of  the  tree,  and 
two,  three,  or  more  (hoots,  arc  requilite  to  furnilh  that  va- 
cancy, and  only  one  ihoot  was  produced  in  that  part  the 
preceding  fummer,  that  (lioqt,  in  fuch  a cafe,  muft  be 
iliortened  to  four  or  five  buds  in  the  winter  pruning;  and  if 
K IS  a (Irong  flioot,  it  will  produce  three  lateral  (hoots  the 
lummcr  following. 

Pni/iifig  PJu7Hs  and  Cherries, 

This  is  alfo  a proper  feafon  to  prune  and  nail  plums  and 
cherries,  either  agaiiiji  walls  or  efpaliers. 

Let  it  be  obferved^  in  the  pruning  of  thefe  trees  againft 
walls  or  elpaliers/ that,  like  the  apples  and  pears,  they  be- 
ing  of  the  fpClr-bcaring  tribe,  producing  the  fruit  upon 
fliort  nattu'al  fpurs  or  finds,  emitted  along  the  fidcs  of  the 
branches,,  of  from,;two  or  three  to  many  years  old  ; fo  mult 
accordingly  yetain  the  fame  branches  many  years  for  bear- 
ers, which. mull  not  be  Ihortencd  in  the  courle  of  pruning, 
but  trainpd.horiiontally  at  full  length,  about  five  or  fix  inches 
a!undef*_,.ialfo  ail  young  fnoots  of  the  lull  year’s  growth,  as 
are  now  proper  to  be  referved  in  vacancies,  to  furniih  the 
wall  or  efpalicr  with  bearing  wood,  mud  not  be  fliortencd  ; 
dnU  every  fuch  fhoot  orbrandi  mud  be  left  entire ; and  this 
(houl-d  at  all  times  be  praCtifed,  which  is  the  only  way  to- 
render  the  branches  fruitful ; obferving,  in  the  operation 
of  pruning  thefe,  as  advifed  for  the  apple  and  pear  trees, 
to  prune  aw'ay  all  irregular  wood  and  fuperabundant  (lioots, 
clofe  to  the  mother  branches,  and  if  cafual  wdrn-out  or  de- 
cayed old  unfruitful  branches  occur,  let  them  now  be  cut 
out,  retaining  young  wood  of  lad  fummer’s  growth,  &c.  to 
fupply  the  place  of  them ; prefervlng  alfo,  in  all  vacant 
fpaces,  a fupply  of  the  bed  young  fhoots  at  their  natural 
length,  as  above  advifed,  and  a leading  one  to  each  branch  ; 
being  careful  to  preferve-  the  fliort  natural  fruit  fpurs,  and 
cut  away  clofe  all  dumps  of' former  (Irortencd  (lioots ; then,  as 
foon  as  a tree  is  thus  pruned,  proceed  to  train  in  all  the  pro- 
per (lioots  and  branches  to  the  w'all  and  efpalier,at  full  length, 
asatorefaid,  at  the  above  mentioned  dillances  : and  all  thole 
thus  treated,  will,  in  two  or  three  year’s  time,  lend  out  many 
fliort  fnoots  or  fruit-fpurs,  about  halt  an  inch  or  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  thefe  fpurs  the  fruit  is  always  produced. 

'’I'hefe  fpurs  generally  appear  fird  toward  the  extreme 
part  of  the  branches ; and  if  fliortening  was  to  be  praeftifed, 
thofe  parts  would  confequently  be  cut  away  where  th« 
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bloflbm  buds  would  have  othcrwife  firft  made  their  appear- 
ance. Therefore,  in  the  courfe  of  pruning  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees,  never  fhorten  or  top  the  young  fhoots, 
that  are  left  for  a fupply  of  bearing  wood,  nor  any  of  the 
bearing  branches,  if  room  to  extend  them ; and  they  will  thus 
all  gradually  form  themfelves  into  a plentiful  bearing  ftate. 

But  if  fliortening  was  generally  pradifed  to  thelb.kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  pruners,  it  would  prove 
the  manifeft  dcflrudion  of  the  trees ; for,  in  the  places 
where  fruit-buds  would  otherwife  naturally  appear,  there 
would  advance  nothing  but  flrong  wood  (hoots ; fo  that  the 
trees  would  be  continually  crowded  with  ufelefs  wood,  and 
produce  little  or  no  fruit. 

When,  however,  there  is  at  any  time  a fupply  of  wood 
wanted,  then  (hortenlng  particular  (hoots  may  be  proper,  as 
obferved  above,  for  the  apples  and  pears. 


General  Ohfer-vations  in  Pruning  all  the  abo-ve  Trees, 

We  obferved  above,  that  (hortening  the  branches  of  ap- 
pies,  pears,  plums,  and  cherry  trees,  was  not  proper  in  the 
general  courfe  of  pruning  ; it  however,  in  fome  particular 
cafes,  IS  moil  ncceilary,  for  which  take  the  following  hints : 
for  inilance,  vvhen,  the  trees,  for  walls  and  efpaliers  parti- 
culaily  are  about  one  year  old  from  the  budding  or  graft- 

o*’  ^^ewly  planted  againll  walls  or 
paheis,  with  their  hril  ilioot  immediately  from  the  bud- 

“ ''  proper  to  Ihortcn  or 
head  down  thele  Hioots  near  the  infertion  of  the  bud,  or 

dmv  ’ ^^^7^^^'i'‘inches,  which  is  called  heading 

""’'V"’  “ill  pheure 

tom  • ?ffh  r V ““1'  branches  from  the  bZ 

Z of  flZ  “"I’V  n“Pl’">'?  “ flw'-ten  forae,  or 

oul  alZ  ''r'*’  ‘1'"'  '“b  "ray  throw 

out  alfo  two  or  three  lateral  branches,  to  furnidi  that  part 

alYo\‘t  \ ‘be  faid  lateral  fliLts 

niorci  br-meh*“  l™S‘b;  but  if  there  appear  to  be  ftill 

the fc  h7n  ! "’“"'‘‘’f’.  ‘be  moll  convenient  of 

>ele  la  ft  n.oots  may  alto  be  (hortened,  to  promote  their 

Zc  the're-c  ft"  "> 

ra4  and  Zft  'b^  is  to  encou- 

oC  ana  airm  young  fruit-trees  m their  iirlt  twi  or  three 
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years  growth,  to  produce  ftioots  in  proper  places,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  wall  or  efpalier  regularly  with  branches,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

So  that  when  the  trees  have  acquired  branches  enough  for 
Its  lirfl:  formation, it  will  afterwards  naturally  fumilh  branches 
to  cover  the  wall  or  efpalier  regularly  every  way,  to  the 
allotted  extent,  without  any  farther  fliortening  ; except  on 
particular  occafions,  when  a vacancy  may  happen  in  any 
part ; according  to  the  rule  mentioned  above,  in  the  article 
of  Apples  and  Pears. 

There  is  one  thing  farther  to  be  obfervcd  in  pruning  ap- 
ple, pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees ; and  that  is,  when  the 
trees  have  acquired  branches  enough  to  cover  the  wall  or 
efpalier,  at  the  diftance  above  mentioned,  then  all  thofc 
young  flioots  of  the  laft  fummcr’s  growth,  that  are  not  want- 
ed in  vacancies  to  form  new  bearers,  muft  be  cut  oft*  quite 
clofe  to  the  place  from  whence  they  arifc,  leaving  no  fpurs 
but  the  fruit-fpurs  that  are  naturally  produced,  which  every 
branch  will  be  plentifully  furnifoed  with,  if  the  above  rules 
are  obferved. 

Peaches'^  Ne^arines,  and  AprU'Ots* 

Peaches,  neftarines,  and  apricots,  may  be  pruned  and 
nailed  any  time  in  this  month,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove 
mild  ; or  at  all  opportunities,  without  danger  of  any  ma- 
terial injury  if  pruned  in  frofty  weather. 

For  although  thefe  trees  are  rather  tenderer  than  the 
forts  before  mentioned,  and  the  froA  will  affeCf  them  more 
at  the  places  that.are  newly  cut  ; but  by  w'hat  I ever  could 
obferve,  it  is  only  extreme  hard  froft  that  can  any  way  af- 
fe6l  them  in  confequence  of  pruning,  and  that  not  ma- 
terially. 

In  the  training  and  pruning  of  peaches,  neftarincs,  and 
apricots,  little  or  no  difference  is  to  be  obferved  ; remark- 
ing of  all  thefe  forts,  they  produce  their  fruit  principally 
upon  the  young  (hoots  of  the  former  fummer,  the  fruit  rlfing 
dire^ly  from  the  eyes  of  the  (hoots,  a plentiful  fupply  ot 
which  mud  be  ueferved  annually  in  every  part,  to  train  in 
for  bearing:  they  alfo  fometimes  bear  on  the  fmall  fpurs 
arifmg  on  the  tw'o  or  three  year’s  wood,  but  more  general- 
ly the  apricots,  and  all  fuch  fpurs  (liould  alfo  be  prcfeived, 
for  they  often  bear  good  fruit;  keeping  In  mind  however, 
that  the  young  yearling  flioots  are  to  be  confidered  as  the 
general  bearers  ; obierving,  that  the  branches  and  bearing 

ftjGots  are  to  be  trained  to  the  wall  horizontally,  about  five 

or 
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or  fix  inches  afunder,  pruning  out  annually  all  fuperabun- 
clant  (hoots,  or  that  ai*e  more  than  can  be  trained  at  that 
diftance ; likevvife  oblerving,  that  as  a due  fuppiy  of  the 
bell:  of  the  lalt  year’s  fiioots  muft  annually  be  lett  in  a^  re- 
gular manner  in  ev'cry  part  of  the  tree,  to  bear  the  fruit 
the  fucceeding  fummer,  each  of  the  faid  fiioots  of  each  year 
muft  be  fiiortened  more  or  lefs  according  to  their  flrength, 
rtow  in  the  winter  pruning,  as  diredfed  below,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  produce  a more  regular  fucceflion  of 
bearing  w'ood  in  the  enfuing  fummer.  T.  he  wood,  which 
is  then'^produced,  will  bear  fruit  in  the  fummer  after  that ; 
and  the  fame  fiioots  both  bear  the  fruit  and  a fuppiy  of  fuc- 
cefljonal  fiioots  at  the  fame  time  for  future  bearers,  &c. 

Before  you  begin  to  prune,  you  Ihould  un-nail  the  greateft 
part  of  the  tree,  by  wdiich  means  you  will  have  room  to  ex- 
amine the  fiioots,  and  to  ufe  your  knife  properly. 

But  in  the  courfe  of  pruning  thefe  trees,  be  fure  to  felefit 
the  moft  promifmg  and  beft  lituated  fiioots ; which  (hoots 
niufi  be  left  at  a regular  difiatice  as  above,  and  in  fuch  order 
as  to  be,  as  it  were,  coming  up  in  a regular  manner,  one 
after  another,  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  making  room  for 
them,  by  cutting  out  all  the  other  ufelefs  or  unnecefliiry 
fiioots,  together  with  a proportionable  fliare  of  the  former 
bearers,  and  old  naked  branches,  not  furniflied  with  bear- 
ing wood. 

For  example,  you  are  to  obferve  that  thefe  young  fiioots  wc 
now  fpeak  ofi  are,  as  above  hinted,  produced  only  principally 
upon  thole  young  fiioots  which  were  laid  in  laft  winter, 
and  which  produced  the  fruit  laft  fummer  : and  we  will 
fuppofe  each  of  the  faid  (hoots,  or  branches,  which  w'cre 
laid  in  laft  w inter,  to  have  produced  three  (hoots  laft  fumr 
mer,  and  that  they  now  remain  upon  them,  but  that  there 
may  not  be  room  to  lay  in  more  than  one  of  the  faid  fiioots 
on  each  of  the  branches;  it  remains  to  beconfidered,  which 
of  thefe  three  (hoots  on  each  branch  is  proper  to  be  left; 
whether  the  uppermoft,  middle,  or  lower  of  the  three ; there 
is  no  rule  for  this,  but  we  will  fuppofe  the  middlmolt  of 
them,  in  which  cafe,  cut  off  the  lower  one  clofe  to  the 
branch,  and  then  that  part  of  the  branch,  Vhich  hath  the 
tipper  (hoot  upon  it,  muft  be  cut  off  clofe  down  to  the  middle 
one  : fo  that  there  is  only  the  middle  (lioot  now  remaining, 
which  terminates  or  ir.akes  the  end  of  the  branch  : but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  thought  moft  convenient  to  leave 
the  uppermoft  of  the  three,  the  middle  and  lower  are  to  be 
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cut  away  clofc  to  the  branch  ; fo,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
lower  one  is  to  be  left,  cut  off  the  branch  with  the  middle 
and  upper  one  upon  it  clofe  to  the  lower  one : and  if  thought 
moft  proper  to  leave  in  any  place,  two  out  of  the  three 
Ihoots  on  a branch,  then  the  upper  and  lower  are  apparent- 
ly moft  proper,  provided  they  be  the  beft  flioots ; and  fo 
cut  out  the  middle  one  : or  if  two  low^er  ftioots  appear  beft 
for  your  purpofe,  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  with 
the  top  flioot  on  it  clofe  to  the  next  or  middle  one;  fo  that 
there  remains  that  and  the  lower  one.  There  may  not  al- 
ways happen  to  be  juft  three  young  ftioots  on  every  year’sr 
branches ; but  1 chofe  to  mention  that  number,  that  I may 
be  the  better  able,  in  this  fmall  compafs  to  explain  and  con- 
vey to  the  learner  an  idea  of  the  method  pradifed  in  pinn- 
ing thefe  forts  of  ti'ees. 

Obferve  likewlfe,  in  the  courfe  of  pruning  old  trees  of 
the  fame  kinds,  to  cut  out  all  old  ufelefs  wood. 

What  is  to  be  underftood  by  old  ufelefs  wood,  is  fuch  old 
branches  as  advance  a great  length  without  being  furniftied 
with  fuch  young  ftioots  as  above  mentioned  ; fuch  branches 
ftiould  be  either  entirely  cut  out,  or  fliortened  to  any  young 
branch  proceeding  from  it,  that  is  furniftied  with  young 
ftioots  for  bearing. 

Next  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  you  proceed,  let 
all  or  moft  of  thofe  young  ftioots  that  are  left  to  bear,  be 
Ihortened,  to  promote  their  producing  more  certainly  afup- 
ply  of  fuccellional  lateral  ftioots  next  fummer,  properly  fi- 
tuated,  fo  as  to  continue  every  part  of  the  tree  always  well 
furniftied  with  bearers ; for  without  this  precaution  of 
fhortening  the  ftioots,  they  are  apt  to  run  up,  producing 
laterals  only,  moftly  tow^ards  the  upper  part,  leaving  the 
bottom  naked  : whereby  the  tree  in  time  becomes  devoid  of 
bearing  ftioots  beloiv  ; fo  that  the  fliortening  ftiould  be  per- 
formed more  or  lefs  according  to  their  ftrength,  and  alfo 
according  to  that  of  the  tree. 

For  inftance,  if  a tree  is  weak,  the  ftioots  ftiould  be  left 
about  lix  or  feven  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  and  they 
ftiould  be  Ihortened  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength  ; fome, 
perhaps,  may  be  left  about  fix  inches  long,  others  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  inches  ; for  the  fliortening  ftiould  always  be 
performed  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
difterent  Ihoots. 

When  a tree  is  in  pretty  good  condition,  neither  very  vi- 
gorous nor  weak,  the  ftioots  ftiould  be  laid  in  about  five  or 
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fix  Inches  afunder,  and  fliould  be  ihortened  to  about  eight 
or  ten,  and  fo  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  according  to 
their  llrength. 

But  where  trees  are  very  vigorous,  the  flioots  muO:  be 
Ihortened  but  little,  fome  to  the  length  of  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  inches  ; and  fome  of  the  firongefi  flioots  ot  a vigo- 
rous tree  may  be  laid  in  eighteen  inches  or  two  leet  long', 
and  fome’  of  them  alfo  at  lull  length, 

. Jn  fliortening  the  flioots  of  thefe  trees,  it  will  be  proper 
toobferve,  that  all  flioots  fliould,  if  polfible,  be  cut  to  an 
eye  that  is  likely  to  produce  a leading  (hoot ; fuch  an  eye, 
or  w^ood  bud,  is  dlftinguiflied  from  the  fruit  buds,  by  its 
being  long  and  flat,  the  others  being  round,  fwelling,  and 
turgid  ; or  may  alfo  prune  to  an  eye  having  two  bloflbm- 
buds,  as  from  between  thefe  twin  buds  there  will  generally 
ilfue  a (hoot,  which  is  necelfary  to  the  w^elfare  of  the  fruit  ; 
for  where  a leading  flioot  is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  a 
bearing  branch,  it  draws  nourifhment  to  the  fruit,  and  the 
fruit  of  fuch  will  be  finer  than  in  thofe  flioots  defiitute  of 
leaders. 

After  having  pruned  one  tree,  let  it  be  diredtly  nailed 
as  you  go  on  ; obferving  to  lay  in  the  branches  and  flioots 
horizoiirally,  perfedfly  ftraight,  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
at  the  above  niemioned  diltances,  nailing  them  all  clofc 
to  the  wall  in  a neat  manner. 

' Vines,  • 

' Vines  may  be  pruned  any  time  this  month,  when  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Ill  training  and  pruning  vines,  obferve  that  the  young 
flioots  of  laft  fummer  are  the  only  bearing  w^ood  : and  the 
branches  and  bearing  flioots  fliould  be  trained  from  about 
eight  to  ten  or  twelve  Inches  diflance,  either  horizontally 
or  perpendicular,  as  the  fpace  of  walling,  &c.  will  admit  ; 
and  therefore  in  the  pruning,  carefully  leave  a fufiicient 
quantity  of  thejaft  year’s  flioots,  at  the  above  diftances,  fo 
that  every  part  may  be  properly  furniflied  w'ith  them  ; for 
It  is  from  thefe  only  that  the  bearing  flioots  are  produced, 
which  yield  the  fruit  in  the  fucceeding  llimmer;  and  to 
make  room  for  the  fucceflional  fupply  of  bearing  flioots, 
muif  cut  away  an  equal  portion  of  the  old  bearers ; "together 
with  all  the  fuperfluous  or  overabundant  and  ufelefs  "young 
wood,  cutting  clofe  to  the  old  branches  ; and  let  each  re- 
tained flioot  be  fliortened  to  from  about  th-ce  to  four  or 
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five  buds,  or  eyes,  according  to  their  firength  : cutting 
them  about  an  inch  above  an  eye,  and  fomewhat  floping. 

Thus  in  the  courfe  of  pruning  vines,  you  fliould  always 
take  care  to  leave  every  year  fome  young  flioots  inconve- 
nient places,  both  towards  the  bottom,  middle,  and  top  of 
the  wail,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a conilant  fucceffion 
ot  young  wood  coming  up,  In  regular  order,  in  every  part  of 
the  tree,  pruning  out  the  fuperabundancy,  as  juft  obferved; 
and  every  year  fome  of  the  former  bearers,  and  moft  un- 
ferviceable  old  wood  fhould  be  cut  out ; for  when  the  naked 
old  wmod  hath  advanced  near  the  top  of  the  wall,  it  in  a 
manner  becomes  ufelefs ; fo  it  fliould  be  taken  oft',  either 
quite  to  the  bottom,  ort  o fome  convenient  lateral  young 
branch  to  fupply  its  place.  Sec  February  and  November. 

As  foon  as  pruned,  let  them  be  immediately  nailed  up 
ftrait  and  clofe  to  the  wall,  at  the  above  mentioned  dil- 
tances. 

Prune  Goofeberry  and  Currant  Trees. 

Goofcberrles  and  currants  bear  both  on  the  young  one  or 
two  year’s  wood,  and  upon  the  feveral  years  branches,  ge- 
nerally upon  fmall  fpurs  emitted  naturally  all  along  the 
fides ; and  in  each  winter  pruning  it  will  be  required  to 
tut  out  any  cafual  w'orn-ouf,  old,  or  irregular  branches, 
and  a proportionable  fupply  of  laft  fummer’s  young  flioots 
retained. 

In  pruning  goofeberries,  let  them  be  always  kept  thin  of 
branches,  thefe  not  permitted  to  grow  ramblingly  actofs  one 
another,  but  all  pruned  to  regular  order,  fo  as  the  main  bear- 
ers, or  general  branches  and  flioots  Hand  fix  or  eight  inches 
dlftance  at  the  extremities  ; and  generally,  either  keep  the 
middle  fomewhat  hollow,  or  if  permitted  to  run  up  full 
in  the  heart,  keep  it  thin  of  branches,  as  above  advifed  ; 
fo  that  you  will  now  prune  out  any  irregularities,  &c.  fuch 
as  cafual  crowding,  and  crofs-placed  wood,  and  any  worn 
out  or  naked  old  branches,  retaining  young  fhoots,  where 
neceffary,  to  fupply  their  place  ; and  cut  out  all  the  fuper- 
abundant  lateral  flioots  of  laft  fu>nmer,  clofe  to  the  old 
wood,  only  retaining  here  and  there  a good  one  in  vacan- 
cies, occafionally  towards  the  lower  parts  to  be  advanc- 
ing to  a bearing  Ihvte,  to  fupply  the  place  of  cafual  worn- 
out  bearers ; and  generally  leave,  v\here  praifticable,  a 
terminating  or  leading  (hoot  to  each  main  branch,  either 
fuch  as  is  placed  naturally  at  or  near  the  end  oi  the  branch, 

or, 
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or,  if  the  branch  is  too  long  or  rambling,  prune  it  down  to 
fuch  a flioot;  and  all  thofe  llioots  now  retained  (hoiild  prin- 
cipally be  left  entire,  and  only  fliorten  long  ilragglcrs  and 
very  bending  growths,*  occafionally,  but  by  no  means  to 
fliorten  too  much  ; tor  by  cutting  them  very  fhort,  they 
nre  made  to  produce  a deal  of  wood,  and  but  Imall  fruit, 
and  being  fo  full  of  wood  as  to  exclude  the  fun  and  free 
air  in  fummer,  the  fruit  cannot  ripen  well ; and  it  likewife 
4'enders  it  troublefome  to  get  at  the  fruit,  when  fit  to  ga- 
ther. Never  clip  the  tfees„  with  garden  flicars,  as  is  the 
pradtice  of  feme  ignorant  perion^.' 

Currant  buflies  fiiould  likewife  be'kept  thin  and  regular,  not 
fuffering  the  branches  to  run  pronufeuoully  acrofs  each 
other;  for  when  they  are  fuft'ered  to  grow  fo  irregular  and 
thick,  they  deprive  the  fruit  of  the  bonefit  of  the  fun  ; for 
want  of  which  it  will  be  very  four  and  ill-flavoured ; obferving 
nearly  the  fame  order  of  pruning  as  advifed  abovc'  .for  the 
goofeberries.  Keep  the  general  branches  thin,  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  afunder;  by  pruning  out  any  too  abundanfand 
crofs  placed  branches,  and  cafual  worn-out  old  bearers,  to- 
gether with  all  the  irregular-placed  and  fuperabundant 
young  flioots  of  laft  fummer,  prefervlng  a due  fupjfly  of 
the  moil  regular  ones  in  vacancies,  and  a leading  one  at 
the  termination  of  each  branch,  agreeable  to  the  rules  ex- 
hibited above  in  pruning  the  goofeberry  buflies  ; alfo  fome 
occafionally  towards  the  lower  parts,  to  be  ready  to  fupply 
the  place  of  any  barren  branches  or  decayed  old  wood. 

Currants  and  goofeberries  may  alfo  be  planted;  and  if 
the  trees  are  to  be  placed  round  the  (juarters  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  or  in  crofs  rows  to  divide  ihe  ground  into  wide  com- 
partments, flrould  prune  them  up  to  one  clean  flem,  twelve 
or  fifteen  Inches  before  you  form  the  head  of  the  tree  ; for 
when  thefc  trees  are  fuft'ered  to  branch  away  immediately 
from  the  roots,  they,  by  fpreadlng  out  fo  near  the  ground, 
will  Impede  the  growth  of  any  crops  that  grow  near  them, 
and  render  it  troublefome  to  work  about  them ; befides, 
they  do  not  appear  fo  agreeable  as  when  trained  to  a fingle 
Item  fupponing  a regular  head  of  branches. 

Cjenerally  plant  thefe  fnrubs  fix  or  eight  feet  diflance  in 
the  rows ; and  if  in  continued  full  plantations,  let  the  rows 
he  eight  or  ten  feet  afunder. 

Pnaic  Rafpherrles. 

In  pruning  thefe  plants,  oblervc  that  a frefii  fupply  of 
fnoots  arile  Irom  the  roots  every  year  in  fummer  for  bear- 
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infj  the  fucceedlng  year  ; for  the  flioots,  when  but  one  year 
old  only,  always  produce  fruit,  and  totally  die  in  winter 
following,  thole  of  each  year  being  fuccecded  by  the  fuc- 
cellional  fupply  of  young  Hioots  of  the  laft  fuinmer  to  bear 
the  enfuing  feafon  ; therefore  as  the  flioots  whieh  produced 
fruit  lallyear  will  now  be  dead,  they  mu't  be  cut  away  dole 
to  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  leave  ffancling  upon  each 
root  three  or  four  of  the  flrongcll:  flioots  of  the  lail  fuinmer’s 
growth  to  bear  fruit  next  year ; but  cut  all  the  reft  oft' clofe 
to  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

Thofe  flioots  which  arc  left  to  bear,  muft  be  each  of  them 
fhortened  ; in  doing  of  which  you  muft  cut  off  about  one 
third  or  fourth  of  the  length  of  each  flioot,  according  to 
their  flrength  ; obferving,  as  they  generally  form  a bend 
at  top,  it  is  proper  to  fhorten  them  at  or  a little  below  the 
bending  part ; and  if  they  are  left  longer,  or  that  they 
llragglc  wide  and  irregularly  from  one  another,  may  plait 
them  together,  either  uprightly  or  archways,  to  fupport 
them  in  an  ered  pofiiion. 

The  ground  Ihould  then  be  dug  between  the  rows ; and, 
as  you  go  on,  the  roots  that  do  not  belong  to  the  ftanding 
plants  Ihould  be  taken  away,  and  all  flioots  growing  in  the 
intervals  dug  up. 

You  may  now  make  frefli  plantations  of  rafpberries,  ob- 
ferving to  procure  young  plants  that  are  turniflied  each  with 
one  flrong  flioot  of  laft  fu miner,  , which  may  be  obtained 
plentifully  from  any  old  plantation,  as  they  always  fend  up 
abundance  of  oft'-fet  fuckers  for  fets,  preferring  thofe  with 
good  fibrous  roots,  rejeding  fuch  udiofe  roots  are  naked 
and  woody  ; prune  off  the  weak  tops  of  the  flioots,  and  the 
long  ftraggling  rpots,  and  plant  them,  by  opening  fmall 
apertures  with  a Ipade,  in  rows  four  feet  and  a half  afun- 
der,  and  two  or  three  feet  diftance  in  each  row. 

This  diftance  appears  a great  way  at  firft,  but  they  fliould 
never  be  planted  clofer,  as  the  advantage  of  it  will  ,bc  fecn 
in  two  year’s  time;  for  when  planted  too  clofe,  they  will 
in  the  iummer  feafon  form  aperfed  thicket,  infomuch  tliat 
the  fruit  will  be  fmall  and  not  ripen  to  have  any  flavour, 
nor  call  you  come  at  them  readily,  .when  ft  to  gather. 
Thefe  plants  fliould  be  planted  in  an  open  fituation.  For 

particulars,  fee  OHohei-, 

Prebarnth)  :s  for  Phwtat:on>  of  Fr till  F'rccs. 

Tf  you  intend  to  m;ikc  ncvV  planratlons  of  fruit-trees,  either 
for  the  wall  or  for  cJ'p.ilicrs,  the  borders  fliould  be  t'cnchcd 
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about  two  fpades  deep,  and  if  the  foil  is  poor,  or  very  light, 
and  wants  augmentation,  add  a iupply  ot  frdh  ifrong  earth 
or  comport,  (loam  if  it  can  be  had)  and  very  rotten  dung, 
as  you  go  on,  working  them  well  together;  but  if  only  a 
few  trees  are  wanted  at  different  places,  this  work  need 
not  be  performed  but  on  fuch  places  uhere  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted.  / 

If  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  and  the  foil  is  but  in-' 
different,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  add  fome  very  rotten 
dung,  and  frefli  loam,  or  any  good  earth  or  comport:  the 
moll  eafily  obtained,  in  eaeh  hole  where  the  trees  arc  to 
Hand  ; working  the  earth,  loam,  and  dung,  well  together. 

Let  the  wall  and  efpalier  trees  be  planted  fifteen  feet  a- 
funder,  at  leart,  but  if  eighteen  or  twenty  it  will  prove  of 
confiderable  advantage,  by  admitting  of  a larger  fcope  for 
the  horizontal  extenfion  of  the  branches  ; and  let  the  iland- 
ard  trees  be  planted  thirty  or  forty  feet  diflance, 

ProteEling  the  Roots  of.,  and fnppo7-ting^  neiv-planted  Trees, 

If  the  weather  fhould  now  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper 
to  protedf  the  roots  of  new-planted  fruit-trees  from  being 
hurt  by  the  frort,  by  laying  mulch,  or  long  litter,  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  particularly  the  choicelt  of  the  rtone- 
fruit  kinds. 

Support  all  new  planted  'rtandard  trees  with  rtakes,  and 
let  a hay-band  be  put  round  the  rtem  of  the  tree,  at  jthe 
place  where  it  is  to  be  faftened  to  the  rtake,  to  prevent  the 
bark  from  being  galled. 

\ 

Prune  old  Standard  Fruit-trees, 

This  Is  alfo  a proper  time  to  examine  your  old  rtandard 
frulr-trep,  to  thin  them  where  wanting,  and  to  cutoff  all 
dead  or  irregularly  growing  branches,  and  to  clean  the  trees 
from  mofs.  See  the  work  of  Novatibcr', 

Forcing  Fruit-trees  for  early  Fruit, 

W here  there  is  the  accommodation  of  hot  walls,  or  forc- 
ing houfes,  for  raifingeavly  tree  fruits,  as  cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  &c.  may  now  begin  to  prepare  for  that  bufi- 
nefs,  by  rtuitting  all  the  glaffes  clofc,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  month  begin  to  make  the  fires  ; or  in  thofe  forcing 
departments  where  there  is  d pit  in  which  to  make  a hot- 
bed of  tanner’s-bark,  or  hot  horfe-dung,  make  the  hot-bed 
flirt,  and  in  a lortnight  after,  let  the  fires  be  lighted  and 
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continued  every  night.  See  the  Fruit  Garden  for  next 
month. 

Forcing  early  Straivlcrrics. 

Now  Is  a proper  time,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
to  begin  to  make  a hot-bed  to  mife  a few  early  ftrawber- 
ries  j thole  which  are  planted  now  in  a hot-bed  will  pro- 
duce fruit  fit  to  gather  in  IMarch  and  April, 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month,  provide  for  that 
purpole  as  much  new  horfe-dung  as  will  make  a hot-bed 
about  a yard  high,  for  one  or  more  three-light  frames. 

Let  the  dung  be  thrown  in  a heap,  and  let  it  lie  about 
eight  or  ten  days ; in  that  time  it  will  be  in  good  condition 
to  make  the'hot-bed. 

But  previous  to  this,  there  fliould  be  a proper  quantity 
of  firawbeny- plants  potted,  ready  to  place  on  the  laid  hot- 
bed ; and  if  this  was  done  in  autumn  before,  in  September 
or  October,  &c.  it  will  be  of  particular  advantage  : the 
alpine  and  fcarlet  kinds  are  the  bell  forts  for  this  purpofe, 
and  fhould  be  plants  of  two  years  old,  of  a full  bearing 
ftate.  The  method  is  this  : provide  as  many  pots,  then, 
as  the  frame  intended  for  your  bed  will  conveniently  con- 
tain, when  fet  clofe  together;  at  the  fame  time  get  fome 
frelh  and  good  earth;  if  it  is  loamy,  it  will  be  the  better; 
and  let  it  be  well  broken  with  the  fpade.  Having  brought 
the  })Ots  and  the  earth  near  to  the  place  where  the  plants 
are  growing,  put  fome  of  the  earth  into  eaeh  pot,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  three  or  four  inches  ; then  take  up  the  plants 
with  a ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  pare  the  ball  neatly 
round  with  a knife,  and  clear  the  plant  from  all  withered 
or  rotten  leaves,  and  from  every  thing  that  appears  difa- 
greeablc ; then  place  it  in  the  pot,  and  fill  the  fpace  be- 
tw'een  the  bull  and  the  fidcs  of  the  pot,  with  the  above  earth, 
and  cover  the  furfacc  of  the  ball  with  the  fame.  Let 
them  be  watered  as  foon  as  you  have  finifited  planting,  and 
remove  the  pots  to  a warm  lituation,  there  to  remain  till 
the  bed  is  ready  to  receive  them  : but  if  the  weather  fiiould 
prove  bad  before  the  hot-bed  is  ready,  let  the  plants  be  pro- 
teded  by  covering  them,  or  removing  them  into  fome  Ihel- 
tered  place. 

Having,  how'ever,  prepared  the  dung  for  the  hot-bed, 
make  it  for  one  or  more  frames,  about  three  feet  high,  and 
tlireClly  fet  on  the  frame  and  lights,  to  protedl  it  from  WTt, 
and  draw  up  the  heat  fooner;  and  when  the  violent  heat  is 
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over,  lay  on  fome  earth  ; then  bring  in  the  plants,  and 
plunge  the  pots  into  the  earth  up  to  their  rims,  and  clofe 
together  as  can  be,  filling  up  alfo  all  the  Interftlces  between 
with  earth. 

When  all  the  pots  are  plunged,  put  on  the  glalTes,  and 
keep  them  dole  till  the  fieam  arifes  in  the  bed,  when  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  raiie  them  a little,  to  let  the  fieain 
pafs  oft'. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  pufli,  let  them  have  air  at  all 
opportunities,  when  the  weather  is  favourable  ; for  if  they 
are  kept  too  clofe,  the  bloffom  will  xlrop,  without  being 
fucceeded  by  any  tolerable  crop  of  fruit : and  let  them  be 
frequently  refreftied  with  a little  water,  and  cover  the 
glall’es  every  night  with  mats.  _ , 

N.  B.  In  forcing  ftrawberrles,  the  plants  may  be  taken 
up  out  of  the  natural  ground  with  balls  of  earth,  and  placed 
immediately  in  the  earth  of/  the  hot-bed  without  potting 
them.  However,  when  it  is  intended  to  force  ftrawberrles, 
either  in  a common  hot-bed,  or  in  the  hot-houfe,  it  would 
be  a good  method  to  pot  fomc  plants  in  September  or  Odo- 
ber,  and  fo  place  the  pots  clofe  under  fome  warm  wall  till 
-the  time  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hot-bed. 

But  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a pine-apple  ftove, 
or  any  kind  of  fruit  forcing-houfe,  or  hot-wall,^  &c.  may 
ralfe  plants  of  early  ftrawberries''in  great  perfedlon,  with 
but  very  little  trouble  : having  the  plants  ready  in  pots, 
place  them  in  the  hot-houfe,  any  where  near  the  glafths, 
giving  frequent  light  waterings,  they  will  fruit  early  in 
great  abundance. 


The  Pleasure,  or  Flower  Garden. 

Great  care  ftiould  be  taken  to  protect  the  choiceft 
flowers,  at  this  unfavourable  fcafon. 

Auriculas, 

Let  your  auriculas  in  pots  be  well  proteded  from  ex- 
ceffive  rains,  fnow,  or  fliarp  frofts  ; all  of  which  would  in- 
jure them. 

Thefe  plants  ftiould  alw.ays  be  remov'cd  in  their  pots, 
about  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November,  and 
placed  in  frames,  or  in  a bed  arched  over  with  hoops,  in  a 
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warm  dry  place,  where  they  can  be  occaiionally  covered  when 
the  weather  is  unfavourable  ; but  let  the  covers  be  coii- 
Ihintly  off  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 

"I  owards  the  end  ot  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  mild, 
It  will  be  time  to  think  ot  preparing  to  add  fome  frelh  earth 
to  the  pots  of  thefe  plants. 

Let  ibme  proper  compoft  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe. 
(For  the  proper  fort,  fee  the  article  Jurkula  in  ,4uguji.') 
and,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  feafon  is  mild 
and  forward,  may  drefs  the  plants  therewith,  but  if  unfa- 
vourable weather,  defer  it  till  next  month  ; firil;  clear  the 
plants  from  dead  leaves,  and  take  the  old  earth  away  troin 
the  top  and  round  the  fldes  ot  the  pots,  as  low  as  you  con- 
veniently can  without  didurbing  their  roots  ; fill  up  the  pot 
with  the  earth  that  you  have  prepared;  and  when  you  have 
finilhed  thisw'ork,  return  the  pots  to  the  place  Intended  for 
fheltering  them.  Let  them  always  be  fecured  from  frolf 
and  exceflive  rains ; but  moderate  fliow^ers  will  not  hurt 
them. 

Care  of  Cartiatlons. 

Take  great  care  of  your  fine  carnations  that  are  In  pots, 
when  the  weather  is  fevere,  and  let  them  be  well  fecured 
from  hard  fro  if,  exceflive  rains,  and  fnow,  which  would 
greatly  injure  them. 

'Fhefe  pots  fliould  be  plunged  in  a raifed  bed  of  dry  cora- 
poft.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  bed  arched  over 
with  hoopc  at  that  time  ; this  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  plants,  if  you  are  careful  to  draw  mats  over  the  hoops 
when  the  weather  is  fevere. 

But  if  the  pots  were  to  be  placed  in  garden  frames,  it 
would  Iflll  be  better,  if  you  take  care  to  put  the  glades  over 
them  in  rigorous  weather:  but  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
and  not  immoderately  wet,  no  covering  mufl  be  over  the 
plants,  but  let  them  have  the  free  air  at  all  fuch  times,  day 
and  night. 

Care  of  choice  Hyacinths  and  tulips. 

In  fevere  frofly  weather,  the  beds  wherein  you  have  depo- 
fited  the  choicefl  kinds  of  hyacinths  and  tulips,  or  any  other 
curious  bulbous  roots,  fhould  be  .covered,  either  with  an 
awning  of  mats;  or  in  default  thereof,  ufe  ffraw,  fern,  or 
long  litter ; but  It  mud  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  fevere 
weather  is  over. 

But  wdien  any  of  the  above  mentioned  plants,  of  the  mod; 
eui'ious  kinds,  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  it  would  be^ 
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of  much  advantage  to  have  the  beds  arched  over  wldi  hoops  ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  fuch  as  in  fevere 
froils,  let  the  mats  be  drawn  over  the  archer,  and  faftened 
down,  that  the  wind  may  not  blow  them  oft';  but  when  the 
weather  is  open,  let  them  be  conQantly  uncovered. 

Thefineft  kinds  only,  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  rammculufes, 
and  anemones  in  particular,  merit  this  care. 

Planting  Ranunculufes,  Anc?noncs,  &c. 

Plant  ranunculufes  and  anemones,  if  you  have  any  now 
out  of  the  ground ; thefe  now  planted  will  fucceed  thofe 
which  were  put  in  the  ground  in  Odober  or  November. 

For  their  reception,  choofe  a dry  lituation,  where  the 
ground  is  of  a light  pliable  nature.  Let  it  be  well  digged, 
breaking  the  earth  fine,  and  form  it  into  beds  of  three  feet 
and  a half  or  four  feet  wide,  and  rake  the  furface  fmooth  ; 
then,  taking  opportunity  of  a dry  mild  day,  w'hen  open 
weather,  and  plant  the  roots  in  rows  nine  inches  diftant, 
and  allow  the  dillance  of  fix  inches  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  row^s  ; and  plant  them  about  tw’o  inches  and  a 
halfdeep. 

For  the  particular  method  of  preparing  the  beds,  and 
planting  the  roots,  fee  the  work  of  September  and  OHoher. 

Thefe  flowers  make  a very  agreeable  appearance,  when 
they  are  planted  in  fmall  patches  in  the  borders  among 
other  flowers.  In  a fmall  circle  of  about  fix  inches  dia- 
meter, you  may  plant  four  or  five  roots  : that  is,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  the  reft  round  the  extreme  parts  of  the  ciicle. 
Let  the  patches  be  from  two  or  three  to  five,  ten,  tw'clve, 
orfittcen  feet  afundcr. 

The  above  praftice,  however,  of  planting  thefe  roots  in 
patches  about  the  borders,  is  meant  principally  for  the 
common  forts ; for  it  is  necefiary  to  plant  the  fine  forts  to- 
gether in  narrow  beds,  as  above,  efpeclally  when  planted 
early,  in  order  that  they  may  be  protedled  in  bad  weather 
in  winter;  and  alfo  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  they  can  be  more  readily  fheltered  from  great  rains, 
or  too  much  fun,  both  of  which  haften  the  decay  of  the 
flowers;  and  as  the  pleafure  of  admiring  the  bloom  is  the 
only  intention  of  cultivating  thefe  flowers,  no  pains. lliould 
be  Ipared  to  protect  the  more  beautiful  forts. 

Planting  Pulips, 

Tulips,  if  you  have  any  out  of  the  ground,  fliould  now 
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be  planted  the  fird  fettled  open  weather,  to  blow  late,  and 
to  lucceed  thofe  planted  in  lad  autumn. 

Let  this  work  be  done  as  foonasthe  weather  will  permit, 
for  ii  theie  roots  are  kept  much  longer  out  of  the  ground, 
they  will  blow  very  poorly.  If  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
beds,  let  them  be  four  feet  wide,  and  lay  the  beds  rounding, 
both  that  they  may  throw  off  the  wet  of  heavy  rains,  &c. 
at  this  feafon  more  effe£tually ; and  becaufe  flower-beds 
always  look  bed  when  they  are  ralfed  gradually  about 
two  or  three  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  on  the 
fides. 

In  a dry  mild  day,  in  open  weather,  let  the  roots  be  put 
nto  the  ground  ; plant  them  in  rows,  nine  inches  diftant,  al- 
lowing fix  or  eight  inches  between  the  plants  in  each  row,  and 
plant  them  three  or  four  Inches  deep.  If  you  plant  foine 
of  the  inferior  roots  in  the  borders,  they  may  be  put  in  a 
row  about  a foot  from  the  edge,  and  let  the  roots  be  the  fame 
diftance  from  each  other. 

But  thefe  flowers,  when  intended  to  be  planted  in  the 
borders,  make  the  beft  appearance  in  little  clumps  ; that  is 
to  lay,  in  a circle  about  fix  or  eight  inches  broad  plant  four 
or  five  roots,  and  about  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  far- 
ther plant  another  fuch  clump,  and  fo  on  to  the  end. 

Plantbig  Crocujfes, 

Any  forts  of  crocufles  may  dill  be  planted  for  an  early 
fpring  bloom  ; generally  planting  them  along  the  edges  of 
the  flower-borders  next  the  walks,  and  in  flower  beds,  &c. 
commonly  within  five  or  fix  inches  -of  the  edge  ; though 
thofe  deligned  for  the  borders  aj)pear  to  greater  advantage 
when  difpofed  in  fmall  patches,  than  in  a continued  row. 
Draw  a fmall  circle  with  your  finger,  about  four  or  five 
inches  diameter ; in  the  middle  plant  ore  root,  and  plant 
three  or  four  round  the  edge  of  the  circle  : about  twenty 
inches,  or  two  or  three  feet  farther,  make  another  circle, 
and  plants  the  roots  as  above  ; and  fo  proceed  to  the  end 
of  the  border,  &c.  obferving,  if  you  have  different  kinds, 
to  plant  each  fort  feparatc  ; that  is,  if  you  plant  the  fird 
patch  with  yellow  crocufl'cs,  plant  the  next  with  blue, 
and  fo  on  to  the  end. 

Planting  'varlons  Sorts  of  Bulhs^ 

Jon(]uils,  narciffufes,  hyacinths,  bulbous  iris,  crown  Im- 
perials, or  any  other  kinds  of  bulbous  flower  roots,  that  yet 
2 remain 
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remain  above  ground,  lliould  now  be  planted  as  foon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  Mild  dry  weather  muil  be  chofen  to^ 
plant  thefe,  and  all  other  kinds  of  flower-roots,  and  fee  that 
the  ground  is  not  too  wet. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  apy  of  the  common  forts  of 
the  above,  or  other  kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  in  the  borders^ 
it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  plant  them  in  little  clumps  or 
patches,  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  for  the  common; 
tulips,  ranunculufes,  &c. 

Flonvers  to  hlovj  In  a Houfe, 

Several  forts  of  bulbous  roots  may  be  placed  upon 
glafles  of  water  for  blowing  in  the  apartments  of  an  houfe ; 
fuch  as  hyacinths,  narciflufes,  jonquils,  early  dwarf  tu- 
lips, &c.  the  glafl’es  for  this  purpofe  are  to  be  had  at  the 
feedfmen  and  glafs-fliops,  being  made  concave  at  the  mouth 
to  contain  the  root,  and  are  to  be-  filled  with  foft  water, 
and  one  root  placed  in  each  glafs  with  its  bottom  touching 
the  water  ; placing  the  bottles  in  fome  window  where  the 
fun  comes  ; and  they  will  blow  very  agreeably,  early  in- 
the  fpring ; or  may  be  greatly  forwarded  if  placed  in  a 
hot-houfe. 

Likewife  may  plant  various  forts  of  bulbous  and  tuber- 
ous rooted  flower  roots  in  pots  for  blowing  in  a houfe,  fuch 
as  hyacinths,  NarenTufes  of  all  kinds,  early  tulips,  crocus, 
anemones,  ranunculus,  or  any  other  Ipring  flowering 
kinds  ; having  Imall  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  plant  the  roots  therein  juft  over  their  crowns,  and 
place  the  pots  near  a window,  and  when  the  roots  begin  tO; 
Ihoot,  give  occaflonai  light  waterings,  and  they  will. flower 
in  good  perfection  at  any  early  feafon. 

Blovjifjg  Flowers  early  hi  a Ilot-houfn,. 

Any  forts  of  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous -rooted  pe- 
rennial flowers  being  planted  in  pots  and  now  placed  in  a 
hot-houie,  or  any  forcing  department  at  work,  they  ’ wilt 
fltoot  and  flowyr  very  early  without  trouble,  only  give  oc- 
cafional  waterings. — See  the  Hot-hovfc  of  this  month,  &c.. 

Pots  of  rofes,  hypericums,  fyringas,  and  other  choji’e- 
flowering  flirubs  may  now  be  placed  in.  the  hot-houfe  to. 
flower  early. — Sec  the  //  t-houfc,. 

Care  of  perennial  fihrous-rootcd  Plants^  in  Pots^ 

Double  wall-flowers  in  pots,  double  flocks,  and  doublh 
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fweet-wilUams,  alio  cuttings  of  double  chryfanthemums, 
nnd  any  other  of  the  choiceil  kinds  of  perennial  plants  in 
pots,  ihould  be  well  fecured  from  levcrc  froils.  if  thefe 
plants  in  pots  are  placed  in  frames,  let  the  glaffes,  or  other 
covering,  be  kept  over  them  at  all  times  when  the  froil  is 
keen,  or  occaiionally  in  very  wet  weather;  but  in  mild, 
dry  weather,  the  plants  mult  not  be  covered. 

Take  care  now  alfo  of  all  other  choicer  kinds  of  fibrous- 
rooted  perennial  plants  in  general,  which  ;irc  in  pots,  to 
fecure  them  from  froil. 

Such  as  the  double  rofe  campion,  double  fcarlet  lychnis, 
and  all  other  i'uch  like  kinds. 

Thofe  plants  which  are  in  pots  iliould,  where  there  is 
pot  the  convenience  of  frames,  be  plunged  to  their  rims 
in  a drv  and  warm  border,  and  in  fevere  weather  covered 
with  long  litter ; but  it  you  do  not  plunge  the  pots,  they 
fhould  be  well  defended,  or  moved  into  ibinc  flieltered  place 
at  the  approach  of  fevere  froil. 

Seedling  Flowers. 

Boxes  or  jiots  of  any  tender  or  choice  kinds  of  feedling 
flowers  fliould  be  covered  in  froily  weather,  either  with 
mats,  long  litter,  or  fern,  or  the  like,  which  •ihould  be 
laid  a good  thicknefs  over  them,  and  clofe  round  their 
fides,  or  remove  them  under  a garden  frame  and  glaifes, 
&c. 

Likewife  beids  of  the  more  tender  and  curious  forts  of 
i'eedling  flowers,  in  the  common  ground,  fliould  alfo  be 
covered  in  hard  froils,  with  long  litter  ; but  be  fure  to  re- 
move the  covering  when  the  weather  is  foft  and  mild. 

ProteBr?ig  Flow ering-Jhrubs  from  Frojl, 

if  you  have  hardy  flowering  fhrubs  or  ever-greens,  In 
pots,  you  fliould,  to  protect  their  roots  from  the  froil, 
plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  the  ground.  Chufe  a dry 
ipot  to  plunge  them  in  ; that  is,  where  water  is  not  apt  to 
Band. 

Protc6l  alfo  the  roots  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  nevv^-planted 
trees,  flowering-flirubs,  and  ever-greens  from  froil,  if  it 
fliould  fet  in  hard.  This  is  done  by. laying  dry  mulchy 
fitter  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  round  the  ilem  of  the 
trees  and  flirubs,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  or  rather  far- 
ther. 
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Support  ne^jj  planted  Shrubs. 

Support  tall  new-planted  llirubs,  or  trees,  as  require  it, 
with  Hakes,  that  they  may  not  be  difplaced  by  the  wind. 

Pruning  Flo^^:erhig-Jl?rubs,  and  digging  het'iveen  them. 

Prune  flowering;-{hrubs  in  the  clumps  or  quarters  of  the 
flirubbeiy,  or  where  they  require  it.  This  fliould  gene- 
rally be  done  with  a knife,  and  not  commonly  with  gar- 
den-lhears,  as  often  pradlifed  : all  dead  wood  fliould  be  cut 
away ; alfo  where  the  branches  of  different  Ihrubs  crowd 
one  upon  another,  let  fome  be  taken  out,  andflioi  ten  long 
rambling  fhoots  and  rude  luxuriant  growths ; for  the  fhrubs 
in  general  fhould  be  kept  clear  of  each  other,  fo  that  each 
kind  may  be  feen  diflindly  ; and  clear  away  all  fuckers 
that  arife  from  the  roots. 

The  ground  between  flowering-fhrubs  and  ever-greens, 
fliould  be  dug ; obferving,  as  you  go  on,  to  fhorten  all 
ftraggling  roots,  taking  care  not  to  diflurb  the  plants. 
This  will  do  good  tp  the  fhrubs,  deftroy  weeds,  and  the 
places  will  appear  neat. 

Planting  Flovjcring-Jhruhs. 

In  fettled  open  weather  you  may  now  plant,  where  want- 
ed, moH  forts  of  hardy  llowering-fhrubs. 

Such  as  rofes,  honey-fuckles,  lilacs,  and  fyringAs,  altha?a 
and  fpiraea  frutex,  gelder-rofe,  Ferfian  lilacs,  laburnums, 
privets,  and  jafmines,  the  cinquefoil  flirub,  and  bladder- 
fena,  the  double  hawthorn,  double-blolibm  cherry,  and 
dwarf  almond,  with  double  and  fmgle  flowers,  themezereon 
and  double-flowering  peach,  with  the  double  and  lingls 
fweet-briar,  flowering  rafpberry,  and  double  bramble;  and 
many  other  Inch  like  hardy  kinds  of  fhrubs  may  at  this  time 
be  tranfplanted,  provided  the  w'eathcr  be  any  thincr  mild. 

For  a lilt  of  the  hardy  flowering  Ihrubs,  evergreens,  dec, 
which  may  now  be  planted,  fee  the  catalogue  of  fhrubs  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 

Rules  for  planting  Floivering-jhrubs. 

In  planting  the  various  kinds  of  flowering-flirubs,  par- 
ticular regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  dillances  between  j)lant 
and  plant,  and  alfo  to  the  arrangement,  or  order  in  placing 
them,  fo  that  the  different  j^lants  may  he  readily  diftinguifli- 
ed  ; for  this  is  of  very  great  importance. 

Therefore,  in  the  difpohtion  of  the  fiirubs,  let  ilic  dif- 
* . ferent 
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ferent  heights  and  manners  of  growth  of  the  various  kinds 
be  conlidered,  and  placed  fo  that  one  plant  may  not  over- 
bear another. 

The  rule  is,  the  taller  the  plant,  the  more  backward  in 
the  border  or  clump  it  mull  be  placed,  and  the  fhorteft 
plants  Ihould  be  placed  neared  the  front,  fo  as  the  whole 
may  Hand  in  a kind  of  theatrical  order. 

The  diftance  which  lliould  be  allowed  between  plant  and 
plant  is  at  lead  four  or  five  feet;  this  is  to  be  underdood 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  clumps  or  quarters  of 
the  fitrubbery ; but  thofe  that  are  intended  to  be  planted  in 
the  common  narrow  borders  mud  be  allowed  double  that 
didancc  at  lead. 

Propagaiing  hy  Layers. 

In  open  weather  may  continue  to  lay  the  young  branches 
and  {hoots  of  all  hardy  (hrubs,  to  raife  a fupply  of  new 
plants,  laying  them  into  the  earth  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
with  the  tops  our,  mod  of  them  will  be  rooted  by  next  au- 
tumn, fit  for  tranfplanting.  See  the  Nurfcry, 

^ranfplant  Suckers  for  Propagation. 

Tranfplant  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  rofes,  lilacs,  fpir^as, 
fyringas,  and  other  Ihrubs,  to  raife  a fupply  of  new  phints ; 
for  by  fuckers  many  forts  of  fhrubs  may  be  propagated ; let 
thefe  fuckers  be  taken  oft' carefully,  with  roots  to  each,  and 
planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  afunder ; they  will  make 
good  plants  in  two  years  time. 

Propagating  hy  Cuttings. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  of  many  forts  of  hardy  de- 
ciduous fhrubs  may  alfo  now  be  planted  in  open  wxather, 
efpecially  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  they  wdll 
fucced,  take  root  in  fpring  and  fummer,  Ihoot  at  top,  and 
form  good  rooted  young  plants  by  next  autumn. 

Care  of  Grafs  JP^alks  and  Lavens. 

T ake  great  care  now  of  the  grafs  walks  and  lavras  in  this 
garden ; they  fliould  be  kept  very  near,  by  frequently  poling 
and  rolling  them.  Poling  Ihould  be  performed  in  open  dry 
weather,  which  is  done  with  a pliable  taper  a(h  pole,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long,  or  more,  and  fiiould  be  ufed  to  break  and 
I'pread  the  worm  cafts  about,  whenever  they  appear  on  the 
srafs.  After  this,  let  the  grafs  be  rolled  with  a wooden 

roller. 
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roller,  to  which  all  the  worm-caft  earth  will  readily  adhere, 
by  which  means  your  grafs  will  be  rendered  quite’clean,  fo 
' as  to  appear  extremely  neat,  and  you  w'ill  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  it  in  mowing-time. 

Making  Grafs  Walks  or  La^vns, 

Now  is  alfo  a proper  time,  when  the  weather  is  open,  to 
lay  turf,  where  wanted,  for  making  or  mending  grafs  walks 
or  lawns. 

The  bell  turf  for  gardens  Is  to  be'  nret  with  on  commons 
or  downs,  where  many  flieep  are  pad u red.  When  you  go  to 
cut  turf,  let  them  be  marked  out  a yard  long,  and  a foot 
broad  : they  mud  be  cut  about  an  inch  thick,  with  a pro- 
per turfing  iron;  and  according  as  they  are  cut  up,  they 
Ihould  be  rolled  up  as  clofe  and  as  firm  as  poffible,  for  the 
more  ready  carrying  and  moving  them  about  without 
breaking. 

Let  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  laid  be  made  as 
firm  and  even  as  poffible,  by  good  treading,  &c.  that  it 
may  not  fettle  unequally  hereafter  ; having  generally  three 
or  four  inches  of  any  light,  poor  rubbifliy  foil  at  top,  to 
prevent  the  grafs  from  growing  rank  : and  rake  the  furface 
fmooth  ready  for  the  turf.  In  laying  them,  make  the  edges- 
join  clofe  and  even  every  way,  and  as  foon  as  laid,  the  whole 
fhould  be  immediately  well  beaten  with  a heavy  wooden 
beater,  and  afterwards  rolled  with  a large  done  or  iron  roller. 

Gravel  Walks» 

^ The  gravel  walks  which  have  not  been  laid  up  in 
ridges  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  litter,  and  free  from 
weeds  ;and  let  them  be  now  and  then  rolled  in  dry  wea- 
ther. . ' 

Planting  Box  and  Thrift  for  Edgings-. 

^ Now  is  a very  good  time  to  plant  box  or  thrift,  where 
It  IS  wanted  for  edging  to  beds  or  borders.  Thefe  edgings 
may  be  planted  any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather  Is 
mild.  Both  thefe  make  clofe  and  agreeable  edgiturs,  if 
neatly  planted,  and  well  kept  afterwards.  * 

But  the  box  is  fuperior  to  every  thing  for  forming-  the 
molt  cffc^fual,  handfomeft,  and  durable  edging. 

For  the  method  of  planting  them,  fee  Odlohcr  and 
vember. 
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Preparation  for  Planting., 

Trench  and  prepare  fuch  parts  of  the  pleafure-ground 
where  you  intend  to  plant  flowering-fhrubs,  this,  or  the 
next  month,  Alfo  dig  thofe  clumps,  or  quarters,,  where 
you  intend  to  plant  evergreens,  in  February  or  March,  that 
they  may  be  in  readinefs  againft  planting-time. 

Dig  luch  flower-borders  as  are  vacant,  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  receive  the  plants,  or  feeds  of  flowers,  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

Planting  Forejl- trees., 

Forefl:  and  ornamental  trees  may  now  be  planted  in  dry 
foils,  in  open  weather ; both  where  defigned  for  woods  and 
coppices,  for  timber,  ^c.  and  for  ornamental  plantations. 
For  the  proper  forts,  fee  the  Lijls  of  Hardy  frees  at  th6 
end  of  the  book. 

Plant  Hedges,  and  Plafj  old  ones. 

Now  may  alfo  plant  all  forts  of  hardy  deciduous  hedges ; 
as  hawthorn,  whitethorn,  hornbeam,  beech,  elm,  elder, 
alder,  willow,  hazel,  &c.  where  wanted.  See  Decefnber. 

It  is  alfo  a good  time  to  plafli  old  naked  hedges.  See  De- 
eemher. 


The  Nursery. 

Dig  the  ground,  if  open  weather,  between  the  rows  : 
of  young  trees  and  flirubs,  of  all  iorts. 

In  performing  this  work,  let  the  ground  be  digged  one  j 
fpade  deep ; as  you  go  on  trim  off  any  draggling  roots  of 
the  trees  and  flirubs  : and  in  digging  give  every  fpit  a fair 
turn  off  the  fpade,  that  the  weeds  on  the  furface  may  be 
buried  properly. 

^ ranfplanting  and  pruning  Foref-t)  ces. 

Tranfplanting  of  forefl  trees  may  be  performed  any  time 
this  month,  if  the  w'eather  is  open,  and  the  giound  not 

too  wet.  j 1 • j 

Particularly  deciduous  foreft-trees,  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
may  be  removed  anv  time  this  montn-,  if  mild  weather ; but 
this  fliould  not  be  generally  jy  aetifed  to  evei-gieens,  ex- 
cept the  weather  appears  alio  to  be  fettled. 
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Trim  uptheflems  of  forelf-trees,  where  they  require  it  ; 
this  may  be  done,  when  little  elfe  can  be  done  in  thq  nur- 
fcry  ; for  if  it  is  performed  in  frofly  weather,  the  trees  will 
receice  no  harm  by  tire  operation,  efpccially  the  hardy 
kinds. 

Pruning  and  tratif planting  Flo^jccring-Jln'uhs. 

Prune  honcy-fuckles  and  rofes,  and  alfo  all  other  kinds 
of  hardy  flowering-ihrubs  that  want  it,  training  each  with 
a fingle  hem,  and  trimming  their  heads  as  you  lhall  fee 
©ccalion  ; that  is,  either  to  cut  out,  or  fhorten,  all  drag- 
gling H'lOots,  in  fuch  manner  as  you  lliall  fee  neceflary  to 
keep  their  heads  fomewhat  to  a regular  form. 

In  open  and  fettled  weather  you  may  now  tranfplant, 
where  neceflary,  moll:  forts  of  hardy  flowering  fhrubs,  in  a 
dry  foil ; but  where  the  ground  is  apt  to  lodge  wet,  there 
fliould  not  be  any  planted  therein  before  February. 

Planting  Fruit-tree  Stocks. 

Plantations  of  fruit-tree  flocks  for  grafting  and  budding 
upon,  may  be  made  any  time  of  this  month,  if  favourable 
weather.  Many  of  thofe  raifed  from  feed,  &c.  lad  fpring, 
or  the  year  before,  will  be  fit  for  this,  digging  them  up 
out  of  the  feed-bed,  &c.  with  their  full  roots,  and  let  them 
be  planted  in  rows,  two  feet  and  a half  afunder,  and  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  didantfrom  each  other  in  the  rows.  For 
the  methods  of  planting  them,  fee  the  Nurfery  in  OFlolet\ 
ICQ, 

W ork  in  frojly  Weather, 

In  frody  weather  carry  dung,  and  lay  on  fuch  places  of 
the  nurfery  as  require  it. 

This  may  be  neceflary  to  fuch  quarters  as  have  been  late- 
ly cleared,  and  that  are  intended  to  be  planted  again  with 
a frefli  flock ; and  let  it  be  trenched  in  regularly  one  full 
fpade  deep,  at  lead. 

Preparing  Ground  for  planting  and fonxiing. 

In  open^  weather,  you  fliould,  as  much  as  pofiible,  for- 
W'ard  the  digging  and  trenching  the  pieces  of  ground  where 
young  trees  and  flirubsare  to  be  planted  in  fpring. 

Now  begin  to  prepare  fome  ground,  where  it  is  not  wet, 
for  the  reception  of  flones  and  kernels  of  hardy  fruits,  to 
, raife  a fupply  of  docks,  for  the  purpofc  of  budding  and 
grafting  upon. 

Thed*, 
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Thefe,  If  mild  weather,  may  be  fown  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  month,  obferving  to  fow  them  in  beds 
tour  teet  wide;  cover  the  floncs  an  inch  and  a half  deep 
at  lealt  with^earth,  and  the  kernels  near  an  inch  : the  plants 
M ill  appear  in  April  and  May,  when  they  mufi;  be  kept  re- 
markably clean  from  weeds,  by  a careful-  hand-weeding  ; 
and  moderate  waterings  in  dry  weather  will  be  ferviceable, 
when  they  are  newly  come  up. 

Some  of  them  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting  in  nurfery 
rovvs  next  November,  and  the  following  planting  months : 
which  fee. 

Get  ready  alfo  fome  ground,  to  fow  the  feeds,  nuts,  and 
berries,  &c.  of  hardy  forell-trees  and  Howering-flirubs. 

1 he  ground  for  this  purpofe,  muff  be  chofen  in  a dry 
and  fiielteied  part  of  the  nurfery.  Let  it  be  neatly  dug, 
and  divide  it  in  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide.  The  feed, 
Stc.  may  be  fown,  if  open  weather,  about  the  lafl  week  in 
the  month.  Let  them  be  fowed  tolerably  thick,  and  co- 
vered with  earth  about  an  inch  deep. 

T he  furface  of  the  beds  wherein  the  above  feeds  are  fown^ 
lliould  be  very  well  cleared  from  flones.  See  February^ 

Care  of  terukr  atidyoung  Seedling  Trees, 

Take  great  care  now  of  all  the  tenderer  kinds  of  feedling 
trees,  Ihrubs,  and  other  plants  raifed  from  feed  lafl:  year^ 
many  kinds  will,  in  hard  froff,  need  fome  fhelter. 

Particularly  the  young  feedling  plants  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  &:c.  the  arbutus,  or  ftrawberry-tree,  and  alfo  the 
tenderer  kinds  of  pines  and  firs,  and  the  feedling  plants  of 
cyprefs,  and  fuch  like  kinds  of  young  feedling  cver-green 
plants,  will  hand  in  need  of  flielter  in  the  time  of  fevere 
troll:.  Therefore,  at  the  approach  of  the  firft  froft,  the  pots, 
tubs,  or  boxes,  wherein  the  young  cedars,  or  others  of  the 
like  kind  of  feedlings  are,  (hould  be  placed  under  a common 
garden-frame,  and  in  the  time  of  hard  frofts  the  glafles,  I 
and  other  covering,  if  necdlary,  put  on  ; but  they  mull  i 
be  kept  conllantly  open  in  mild  weather. 

But  fuch  tender  feedling  plants  as  arc  growing  in  beds, and  i 
require  flielter  in  time  of  froll, (hould  be  covered  at  fuch  times 
with  mats.  Firfl  erefting  fome  hoops  acrofs  the  bed,  and 
the  mats  to  be  drawn  over  them  occafionally  for  the  defence, 
ol  the  plants. 

Likewife  fome  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  young  plants 
may  be  flickered  in  bad  weather,  by  laying  fome  peas-flraw,  ; 

ur 
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I or  other  long  litter,  lightly  over  them  ; this  will  prote6t 
I the  tender  tops  and  roots  from  the  froft. 

But  this  covering  mull:  not  be  futfered  to  remain  longer 
• than  necefl'ary  to  defend  the  plants. 

Propagating  hy  Layers, 

You  may  fllll  make  layers  in  open  weather  of  fuch  trees 
or  ilirubs  as  you  defire  to  encreafe. 

This  work  of  laying  down  the  branches  of  Ihrubs  or  trees 
I to  propagate  them,  is  very  eafily  performed;  and  there 
are  a great  many  kinds  of  trees  and  fhrubs  to  be  increafed 
by  this  operation.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  as  fol- 
: lows : 

In  the  firll:  place  It  mull  be  remarked,  that  the  young 
branches  that  were  produced  lafi  fummer,  are  the  mofi;  pro- 
per parts  to  be  layed,  for  thefe  will  put  out  roots  much 
freer  than  the  branches  that  are  a year  or  two  older,  Cb- 
fcrving  farther,  that  as  many  of  the  flirub  kinds  branching 
out  near  the  earth,  afford  an  opportunity  of  laying  them 
with  great  facility,  but  fuch  as  run  up  with  tall  ftems, 
and  thofe  of  the  tree  kinds,  require  that  fome  ftrong  young 
plants  with  Hems  two  or  three  inches  thick,  be  cut  down 
n^i  the  ground  a year  or  two  before,  to  form  flools  to  fur- 
mih  a lupply  of  flioots  near  the  earth  convenient  for  laying 
therein.  1 he  ground  mull:  be  dug  about  the  flirub  or  tree 
t at  IS  to  be  layed,  and  as  you  go  on  bring  down  the 
branches,  and  fallen  them  in  the  ground  with  hooked  pegs, 
o fervmgto  lay  dowui  all  the  young  wood  on  each  branch  in- 
to the  earth,  covering  therewith  the  body  of  each  layer  three 
or  tour  inches  deep,  and  faflening  each  allb  with  a peg,  if 
neceflary,  and  ralle  the  tops  upright  out  of  the  earth. 

But  in  laying  fome  hard- wooded  trees  and  fhrubs  It  Is 
nec^y  to  flit  the  layer,  by  making  a galh  with  a knife 
on  t e under  fide,  flitting  it  an  inch  or  more  upward  ; fo 
a)  mg  that  part  in  the  earth,  keeping  the  galh  a little  open, 
^•hich  will  greatly  affift  the  rooting,  by  promoting  the 
emiflion  of  fibres  at  the  cut  part.  ^ 

I hofe  which  are  laid  in  this  or  next  month  will  be  toler- 
aI  t)y  next  autumn,  and  muft  then  be  feparat- 

c rom  the  tree,  and  planted  in  the  nurfcry  to  get  ftrength. 

Propagating  Flowerlng-Jhruls,  hy  Cuttings, 

cuttings  of  honey-fuckles  in  oi->en  weather,  to  raifc 
fome  new  plants. 

Cuttings 
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Cuttings  of  many  other  kinds  of  flowering-flirubs  and 
trees,  may  alio  Ilill  be  planted : and  there  is  a vaft  number 
ot  plants  that  may  be  raifed  by  this  method.  There  is 
hardly  any  tree  or  flirub  but  what  may  be  encreafed 
either  by  this  method,  or  by  layers,  or  by  fuckers,  from 
the' root. 

But  the  manner  of  propagating  trees  and  fhrubs  by  cut- 
tings, Is  this  : 

'I'he  cuttings  mud  be  young  flioots  of  the  laft  yearns 
growth,  which  mull  be  cut  with  afharp  knife  from  the  tree 
or  flirub  you  delirc  to  propagate  ; they  mull  be  from  about 
fix  to  ten,  tw'elve,  or  eighteen  inches  long,,  according  to  their 
fticngth  and  manner  of  growth";  let  them  be  planted  in  a 
lhady  fituation,  arid  in  rows  a foot  afunder,  and  little  more 
than  tliat  diflance  from  one  another  in  the  row,  and  every 
cutting  full  half  its  length  in  the  ground. 

JPIani  Cuttings  and  Suciers  of  Coofeheny  and  Currant-hufes^ 
to  raife  a Supply  of  Nc^^v  Plants, 

Propagate  goofeberry  and  currant-buflics  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  flioots  and  fuckers  from  root ; by  both  of  which 
methods  they  are  propagated  with  great  facility  and  abun- 
dance, though  fome  prefer  cuttings,  as  thinking  they  are 
not  apt  to  run  fo  much  to  wood,  and  produce  larger  fruit 
than  fuckers,  and  we  have  formerly  been  of  the  fame  opi- 
•nion,  but  from  farther  obfervation  found  no  material  dift'e- 
rencc. 

When  defigned  to  raife  them  from  cuttings,  they  mull 
be  flioots  of  the  laft  fummer’s  growth,  and  fliould  be  cut 
from  healthful  trees,  and  muft  be  about  ten,  twelve,  fif- 
teen, or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  their  growth.  They  muft  be  planted  in  rows, 
.twelve  or  fifteen  inches  afunder.  Introducing  each  cutting 
one  third,  or  near  half  way  into  the  ground. 

Note,  thefe  cuttings  Ihould  be  planted  in  a fliady  border ; 
they  will  imikc  good  flioots  the  folloiylng  fummer,  and  the 
fecond  or  third  year  from  planting  will  bear  fruit. 

And  to  propagate  them  by  fuckers,  they  riling  abim- 
dantly  from  the  root  in  fpring  and  fummer,  let  them  be 
digged  up  with  roots,  the  firft  or  fccond  autumn  c'-  winter 
after ; trim  any  broken  part  of  the  root,  and  fliorten  the 
weak  tops,  then  plant  them  in  nurfery  rows,  and  they 
will  form  good  plants  in  a year  or  two  for  the  garden  plan- 
tations. 


Obferve 
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Obferve  to  train  both  the  cuttings  and  fuckers  to  fingle 
Ulear  ftems,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches;  then  let  them 
: branch  out  and  form  heads. 


The  Green-House. 


I REEN-HOUSE  plants  will  require  frcfli  air,  at 
I xj"  all  times  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

In  mild  days,  when  the  air  is  any  thing  moderate,  and  the 
4wind  ftill,  let  the  windows  be  opened  a little  about  ten  or 
^eleven  o’clock,  and  about  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  let 
F them  be  flnit  down  again.  But  the  time  of  opening  and  the 
Ijtime  they  fliould  be  kept  open,  muft  always  be  determined 
kby  the  w'eather ; for  there  are  many  changes  of  weather, 
t|fomctimcs,  in  one  day,  at  this  feafon. 

' In  fro  lly  weather,  the  windows  mu  ft  be  kept  conftantly 
f fhut ; and,  if  very  fevere,  let  the  window-fliutters,  if  any, 
Eialfo  be  fhut,  every  night ; and  even  in  the  day  time,  when 
i the  froft  is  extremely  rigorous.  If  the  froft  ftill  threatens  the 
plants,  let  mats  be  nailed  up  againft  all  the  windows,  and 
^ remove  the  tender  plants  in  front,  as  far  from  danger  as 
polfible. 

.Keep  the  plants  pcrfedlly  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  and 
4 keep  the  floor  and  every  part  of  the  houfe  clean  and  free 
from  litter  of  every  fort. 

When  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  very  wet,  it  will  be  pro- 
sper to  keep  the  green-houfe  clofe. 

AVatermuft  be  given  to  fuch  plants  as  y(Xi  fee  require  -ft, 
•but  let  that  be  given  in  very  moderate  quantities,  and  al- 
iways,  ifpofllble,  take  the  opportunity  of  a mild  day,  and 
’if  funny  the  better. 

But  very  little  water  muft  be  given  at  this  feafon  of  the 
•year  to  any  ot  the  aloes,  fedums,  or  any  other  of  the  fuc- 
'culent  plants. 

Let  it  likewlfe  be  obferved,  that  fuch  of  the  woody  kinds, 
las  oranges,  myrtles,  &c.  as  you  fliallfce  neceflary  to  water, 
ifliould  have  but  a very  moderate  quantity  given  them  at  any 
fone  time,  at  this  feafbn. 

In  fuch  green-houfes  where  there  are  the  convenience  of 
mues  for  occafional  fire  heat  in  very  rigorous  weather, 
ffl’-ould,  in  time  of  continued  fevere  froft,  make  moderate 
inics  in  the  furnace  in  an  evening  and  morning  onlv,  juft 

fu  flic  lent 
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fufticient  to  warm  theinclofed  air  enough  to  refifl  the  froil; 
alfo  in  very  foggy  or  moift  weather  may  make  a very  mo- 
derate file  to  expel  the  damp,  which  often  proves  pernicious 
to  ibme  of  the  more  delicate  plants. 

But  by  no  means  keep  a fire  in  this  department  but  only 
occafionally  as  above,  and  let  it  always  be  very  moderate, 
not  to  force  the  plants  into  growth  at  this  feafon. 


The  Hot-House, 

Pittcs, 

At  this  feafon  the  hot-houfe  requires  good  attendance, 
for  fome  of  the  pines  will  now,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  begin  to  fliew  fruit,  and  your  allillance  is  at  no 
time  more  neceflary  than  when  the  fruit  firil  appears  ; for 
if  the  heat  of  the  bark-bed  is  not  kept  up  at  that  time,  the 
young  fruit  will  receive  a check  more  than  may  be  Imagined. 
As  notwithftanding  the  air  of  the  houfe  can  be  fufficiently 
warmed  by  the  fiues,  yet  thefe  plants  alfo  require  always  a 
moderately  briflt  growing  heat  to  their  roots,  but  erpecially 
when  the  fruit  is  young  ; and  without  that  they  will  be 
much  inferior  in  fize  to  what  they  otherwife  would  have 
been. 

Examine  therefore  cai'cfully  at  this  time  the  heat  of  the 
bark-bed  in  which  the  pots  of  pines  are  plunged;  and  if 
you  find  it  very  faint,  take  up  all  the  pots,  and  let  the  bark 
be  forked  up  to  the  Isottom.  But  before  you  proceed  to 
this,  let  the  bark  be  firfi:  well  examined  ; and  it  found  to 
be  much  wafted,  that  is,  if  much  of  it  is  become  very  [mail, 
or  earthy,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  add  at  the  fame  time 
little  new  tan,  firft  removing  away  fome  of  the  whfted  ftuft 
at  top  and  fides,  and  then  working  the  old  and  new  well  to- 
gether. When  that  is  done,  let  the  pots  be  replunged  agiun 
to  their  rims,  in  a regular  manner,  as  before.  1 his  will 
enliven  the  heat  greatly,  and,  if  done  in  proper  time,  the 
young  fruit  will  grow  freely. 

Lut  the  fires  be  made  very  regularly  every  evening  and 
morning,  and  take  care  that  they  arc  not  made  too  fitoiig, 
for  that  would  be  of  veiy  bad  confcquencc,  and  to^avoid 
this,  have  a thermometer  in  the  houie,  as  a dirctftion  to 
regulate  tlic  degree  ol  heat.. 


Water 
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Water  fliould  be  given  to  the  plants  about  once  a week, 
it  there  is  a good  heat  in  the  tan ; but  give  them  this  article 
moderately,  and  let  as  little  as  poflible  fall  into  the  heart  or 
between  the  leaves  at  this  fealbn. 

for  the  conveniency  of  watering  the  pines  and  other  plants* 
that  are  plunged  in  the  bark-bai,  you  (hould  have  a pipe 
made  of  tin  : this  fliould  be  in  three  parts,  or  different 
pieces,  in  order  that  it-inay  be  fliortened  or  lengthened,  as 
you  fee  it  convenient;  one  of  thefe  joints,  or  pieces,  Ihould 
have  a funnel  made  at  the  largefl  end,  for  by  pouring  the 
water  out  of  a handy  watering-pot,  into  the  funnel,  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  any  of  the  pots  in  any  part  of  the  bed, 
with  great  eafe  to  the  gardener,  and  without  pouring  it  into 
the  heart  of  the  plants,  or  in  the  leaft  diflurbing  them. 

A tub,  or  ciftern,  if  it  could  be  conveniently  placed  in 
the  hot-houfe,  to  hold  water,  juft  to  take  the  chill  oft' before 
it  is  given  to  the  plants,  would  prove  of  advantage. 

All  other  tender  exotic  plants  in  the  hot-houfe  or  ftove, 
fliould  be  fupplied  with  water  as  they  require  it. 

The  woody  kinds  will  require  it  often,  but  thofe  that  are 
ofthefucculent  tribe  will  require  it  but  feldom,  or,  at  leaft, 
but  very  little  muft  be  given  them  at  a time. 

Every  plant  in  the  hot-houfe  or  ftove  fliould  be  kept  per- 
fedll^  clean  from  dull  or  any  fort  of  foulnefs ; if  any  thing 
of  that  nature  appears  on  their  leaves,  let  the  large-leaved 
forts  be  walhed  with  a fponge,  &c.  the  others  by  occafion- 
ally  watering  them  all  over  the  top. 

Kidney-beans  raifed  in  the  Hot-houfe, 

Thofe  who  have  the  conveniency  of  a hot-houfe,  may 
raife  early  kidney-beans  with  little  trouble.  The  early 
dwarf  forts  are  proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  fpeckled 
dwarf  alfo  fucceeds  remarkably  w'ell. 

The  method  is  this : fill  fome  large  pots,  or  long  narrow 
troughs  or  boxes  wdth  rich  dry  earth,  and  place  them  on  the 
top  of  the  w^allthatenclofes  the  bark-bed;  but  boxes  are 
much  the  beft  for  this  purpofe;  they  fliould  be  three  feet 
long,  nine  inches  deep,  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide  at  top, 
.md  eight  at  bottoin,  which  being  filled  with  earth,  draw 
a drill  along  the  middle  an  inch  deep  ; drop  the  beans  in 
the  drill,  three  inches  a-part,  and  cover  them  a full  inch. 

Jf  you  life  pots  for  that  purpofe,  plant  four  beans  in  each 
pot  and  plant  them  the  fame  depth  as  in  the  boxes. 

When  the  beans  have  fprouted,  fprinkle  the  earth  with 
a hitle  water,  which  will  help  the  plants  to  rife ; when 

they 
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they  are  up,  water  them  frequently.  The  enrly  white 
dwarf,  fpcckled  dwarf,  and  the  livered-colourcd  kidney- 
bean,  are  the  beft  for  this  purpofe. 

Let  the  plants  be  fupplicd  with  proper  waterings  two  or 
three  times  a week,  and  they  will  grow  freely,  and  produce 
plentiful  crops  of  beans  in  March  and  April. 

Plant  a fucceffional  crop  in  a fortnight  or  three  week  s 
after,  in  fmall  pots,  ready  for  turning  out  with  balls  of 
earth  into  the  larger  pots,  &c. 


Of  Cucumhers  in  the  Hot-houfe> 

Cucumbers  may  alfo  be  raifed  and  brought  to  early  per- 
fection in  the  hot  houfe. 

Prepare  for  that  purpofe  fome  boxes,  the  fame  length  and 
depth  as  for  kidney-beans ; but  they  lliould  be  a foot  or 
fifteen  inches  broad;  fill  thefe  with  rich  earth,  and  place 
them  up  near  the  top  glailcs,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  back 
or  end  lines,  obferving  to  place  the  butt;  m of  the  boxes  a 
a foot  or  more  above  the  top  ot  the  ilttc. 

But  the  bell  iiruation  for  boxes,  or  troughs,  for  cucum- 
ber plants,  is  to  place  them,  by  means  of  iupports,  with- 
in about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  glaflcs,  crcCl- 
ing  them  nearly  under,  or  rather  behind  the  place  where 
the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  and  the  back  i oof  joins. 

' The  feed  may  either  be  lowed  in  fmall  pots,  and  placed 
in  a dun"- hot-bed,  or -the  bark-bed  in  the  hot-houfe  to 
raife  the^plants,  or  may  be  fown  at  once  in  the  boxes,  fix 
or  eiwht  feeds  in  a fmall  patch  ; and  in  a box^of  three  feet 
lomr  there  may  be  two  other  patches;  and  when  the  plants 
are  up,  they  lliould  be  thinned  out,  leaving  three  or  four 
of  the ’Urongelt  plants  in  each  place. 

Or,  if  you  raife  the  plants  firll  in  fmall  pots,  plunged 
in  the’  bark-bed,  or  in  a dung  hot-bed,  let  them  be  after- 
wards tranfplanted,  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots, 

into  the  boxes,  or  larger  pots. 

When  the  runners  of  the  plants  have  advanced  to  the  out- 
fide  of  the  boxes,  you  may  fix  up  fome  laths  to  fupport  the 
vines,  which  lltould  be  faf  ened  to  them.  Let  them  have 
water  frequently,  for  they  will  require  it  every  other  day 

tit  1 c • 

Early  Stra'i'jhcrrics  tti  the  llot-houfc. ^ 

Strawberries  may  be  brought  to  peifeaion  in  the  hot- 
houfe;  an.l  if  a few  early  ones  arc  defijcd,  this  is  the  time 

to  begin. 
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The  fcarlet  and  Alpine  ftrawberries  are  the  forts  that  will 
fucceed  bell ; they  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots,  obferving  to 
take  them  up  and  plant  them  with  a ball  of  earth  about 
their  roots ; but  this  lliould  be  done  fome  time  before  you 
place  them  in  the  hbt-houfe.  See  next  month. 

If  the  plants  for  this  purpofe  were  to  be  potted  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, or  in  OTober,  Sec.  it  would  ^e  better. 

Place  the  pots  towards  the  front  of  the  houfe,  near  the 
glalTes,  and  let  them  have  water  frequently,  efpecially 
when  they  are  in  blollbm,  and  the  fruit  young;  but  ob- 
fervincr,  that  when  they  are  in  blolTom  not  to  water  too 
freely  over  flowers,  giving  it  only  chiefly  to  the  earth  in  the 
pots. 

Of'  Flon.K)Cy‘lng-plciKt s in  the  Mot -houfe. 

In  the  hot-houfe  you  maylikewife  bring  many  kinds, of 
flowers  to  blow  at  an  early  feafon,  by  placing  pots  or  boxes, 
■with  the  plants  therein,  any  time  this  month. 

Particularly  fuch  as  pots  of  roles  and  honey-fuckles ; pots 
of  carnations,  fweet- williams,  wall  and  flock  July  flowers, 
Uc.  and  pots  or  boxes  of  any  kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  planted 
either  in  earth  or  fand. 


FEBRUARY. 

JVork  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 


Cucuffibers  and  Melons. 


VT7  HERE  the  raiflng  of  early  cucumbers  and  me- 
/ Ions  was  not  begun  lafl  month,  it  may  now  be 
commenced  the  beginning  or  middle' of  this  with  a greater 
profped  of  fuccefs ; obferving  exadly  the  fame  method  in 
making  the  feed  hot-bed,  fowing  the  feed,  and  general 
management  of  the  bed  and  plants,  as  direded  under 
the  head  cucumbers,  &c.  in  the  kitchen  garden  of  January. 


Ridging  out  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons  rnifed  laji  Month. 

If  the  cucumber  and  melon  plants,  which  were  railed 
the  beginning  of  the  lafl  month,  have  not  fuflered  by  anv 
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of  the  accidents  that  are  attendant  on  them  at  this  feafon, 
they  will  now  be  arrived  to  a proper  llze  for  ridging  out 
into  a larger  hot-bed,  finally  to  remain  ; a new  hot  bed, 
for  one  or  more  large  frames,  fliould  therefore  be  prepared 
in  due  time  for  their  reception. 

Provide  for  that  purpofe,  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
as  much  new  horfe-dung  as  will  make  a bed  for  one  or  more 
frames,  three  feet  and  a half  high.  The  necefiary  quan- 
tity, is  one  tolerable  cart  load  to  every  light ; fo,  if  for  a 
three-light  frame,  three  load  is  requiiite  ; or  about  fix  and 
thirty  or  forty  large  wheel-barrows  full  ; and  fo  in  propor- 
tion for  every  fuch  frame.  The  dung  being  procured,  let 
it  be  thrown  up  in  a'high  heap,  and  let  it  lie  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  condition  of  it,  or  quan-- 
tity  you  intend  to  ufe.  If  poffible,  let  the  heap  be  turned 
over  once  in  the  time,  which  will  let  the  rank  fteam  and 
ftrongllench  of  the  dung  pafs  off;  and  by  mixing  the  parts 
together,  it  will  mellow,  and  prepare  the  dung  well,  by 
which  means  it  will  work  kindly,  when  made  up  in  the 
bed  ; the  heat  will  be  Heady  and  lading,  and  not  apt  to 
burn. 

The  dung  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  to  making  the 
hot-bed  : begin  the  bed  by  lhaking  fome  of  the  longed  dung 
into  the  bottom,  then  take  the  dung  as  it  comes  to  handjL 
and  fhake  it  equally  on  every  part,  and  beat  it  down  with 
the  fork  from  time  to  time  as  you  go  on.  In  this  manner 
let  the  bed  be  carried  up  neatly  and  even  on  every  fide 
three  feet  and  a half  high  ; which  fubdance  may  appear 
confiderable  at  fird,  but  we  mud  allow  for  fettling,  as  it 
will  probably  fettle  a foot  in  lefs  than  a fortnight. 

The  bed  being  finifhed,  put  on  the  frame  and  lights, 
which  will  defend  the  bed  from  wet,  and  bring  up  the  heat 
the  fooner  ; tilting  one  end  of  the  lights  a little,  that  the 
fleam  may,  pafs  off.  In  a week  after  the  bed  is  made,  ifit 
has  fettled  unequally,  take  off  the  frame,  and  make  the  bed 
level,  then  immediately  put  on  the  frame  again  for  good. 

After  this  let  the  date  of  the  bed  be  daily  examined  with 
good  attention  ; and  when  you  find  the  violent  heat  is  over, 
you  may  lay  in  the  earth,  but  be  fare  let  the  burning  heat 
be  over  fird. 

The  earth  for  this  purpofe  Ihould  be  rich,  and  it  fhould 
alfo  be  quite  dry  ; for  that  is  a material  article  to  be  re- 
garded at  this  feafon.  The  earth  proper  for  cucumbers, 

may 
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may  be  either  any  prepared  compoft  of  the  temperature  of 
light  rich  kitchen-garden  earth,  or  in  default  of  this,  may 
take  a quantity  from  any  of  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  provided  it  be  naturally  light  and  dry,  and  well 
enriched  with  dung;  but  thefe  earths  Ihould  be  prepared 
three  or  four  months  before  you  want  to  ufe  them,  fo  fnoulJ, 
in  a dry  time,  about  Michaelmas,  be  brought  in  and  thrown 
up  in  a heap  ridgeways,  in  a dry  place,  open  to  the  fun  and 
free  air,  mixing  therewith  at  the  fame  time  foine  good  rot- 
ten dung,  bjeaking  and  blending  both  well  together  ; a 
due  quantity  of  this  compoft  heap,  fiaould  be  carried  into 
lome  Ihed,  or  other  fheltered  place,  open  in  front  to  the 
fun,  a month  or  fortnight  at  leaf!  before  you  want  it,  that 
it  may  be  preferved  perfefUy  dry  for  earthing  the  bed. 

'Then  when  the  bed  is  in  order,  lay  about  half  a bufliel, 
or  rather  more,  of  earth,  juk  under  in  the  naiddle  of  e.ach 
light,  raifing  each  parcel  of  earth  in  a round  hillock,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  high  : then  let  the  fpaces  between  the  hil- 
locks, and  quite  to  the  fides  of  the  frame,  be  covered’witb 
the  fame  fort  of  earth,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  which  is 
by  degrees  to  be  augmented  till  raifed  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  hills,  as  hereafter  directed. 

I'hc  reafon  for  laying  the  earth  in  little  hills.  Is  becaufe 
we  may  venture  to  ufe  the  bed  fonie  days  fooner  than  if  it 
was  to  be  earthed  all  over  to  the  full  thicknefs  at  once; 
for  if  the  bed  fliould  burn  after  the  plants  are  in,  you  can 
more  readily  prevent  the  earth,  and  alfo  the  roots  of  the 
plarits,  from  being  burnt  thereby,  by  drawing  the  earth 
away  round  the  bottom  of  the  hills  as  it  burns;  and  fupply 
the  place  Hill  with  more  frefli  mold  : fo  that  if  the  bed 
was  to  be  molded  at  once  all  over  to  the  intended  depth, 
the  above  precaution  could  not  be  praflifed. 

As  foon  as  the  bed  is  earthed  as  above,  put  on  the  glafles ; 
and  by  the  next  day,  the  hillocks  of  eartl  willbe  warm  ; if 
they  be,  level  the  top  of  each  a little,  fo  that  they  may  be 
.about  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  or  thereabouts ; then  be- 
gin to  put  in  the  plants. 

Previous  to  this,  obferv'e,  that  having,  laft  month,  di- 
refled  the  plants  to  be  pricked  into  fmall  pots,  they  are  now 
to  be  turned  out  of  thefe  pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire, 
and  planted,  one  pot  of  plants  in  each  of  the.  above  hills 
of  earth  : but  in  order  to  have  the  whole  ball  of  earth  ad- 
here clofely  about  the  roots,  it  is  eligible  to  pive  the 

3 pots 
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pots  fome  water  the  day  b'^fore  they  are  to  be  planted  ; and 
the  method  ofplan  ting  is  this : having  fome  pots  of  the  flrong- 
eft  plants  ready,  lay  your  hand  on  the  furface  of  the  pot,  tak- 
ing the  Items  of  the  plants  carefully  between  your  fingers ; 
then  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot  downwards,  and  llrike  the 
edge  gently  on  the  frame ; the  plants  with  the  ball  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  will  come  out  entire  ; then,  making 
a hole  in  the  middle  of  each  hillock  of  earth,  place  one 
pot  of  plants,  with  the  ball  entire,  in  each  hole,  clofing 
the  earth  well  round  the  ball;  and  let  the  top  of  each  ball 
be  covered  about  an  inch,  bringing  the  earth  clofe  round 
the  hems  of  the  plants  ; then  give  a very  moderate  water- 
ing towards  the  outfide  of  the  ball  of  the  plants ; obferving 
to  ufe  fuch  as  has  Hood  in  the  bed  long  enough  to  take 
the  chillnefs 'off;  and  let  as  little  as  pofilble  touch  their 
leaves  and  ftems  at  this  time  : this  done,  then  fhut  all  the 
lights  down  clofe  for  the  prefent,  till  the  fleam  rifes  again 
ftrong,  then  mud  be  tilted  a little  in  proportion  to  give  it 
vent. 

The  plants  being  now  ridged  out,  it  is  neccffary  to  cover 
the  lights  every  night  with  mats,  putting  them  on  about 
half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  little  more  or  lefs,  after  fun- 
fet,  and  uncover  again  in  the  morning  about  fun-rifing  : 
in  covering  up,  never  let  the  ends  of  the  mat  hang  down 
low  over  the  fides  of  the  frame,  which  would  difle  the 
plants,  and  draw  up  a hurtful  fleam. 

Air  mud  be  admitted  to  them  every  day,  when  the  wpa- 
ther  is  any  thing  favourable,  by  raifing  one  end  of  the 
glades  an  inch  or  two,  or  in  proportion  to  the  diarpnefs  or 
miidnefs  of  the  outward  air  and  heat  and  deam  of  the  bed. 

In  giving  the  plants  air,  it  is  a good  method,  at  this  fea,- 
fon,  in  cutting  weather,  to  faden  a mat  acrofs  the  ends  of  the 
lights,  where  tilted,  to  hang  down  over  the  place  where  the 
air  enters  the  frame  ; the  mat  will  break  the  wind,  and 
diarp  ah',  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  and  yet  there  will  be 
a due  proportion  of  air  admitted,  without  expofing  theny 
direftly  to  it;  and  there  will  alfo  be  full  liberty  to  let  the 
deam  off. 

Likewife,  in  covering  the  glades  on  nights  with  mats, 
if  there  be  a dfong  heat,  and  great  deam  in  the  bed, 
let  the  lights  be  raifed  a little  when  you  cover  up,  and  let 
them  remain  fo  all  night,  and  ufe  the  mats  as  above  men- 
tioned. 
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tioned,  to  hang  down  before  the  place  where  the  glaffes  are 
raifed. 

One  great  article  to  be  attended  to  nowj  is  to  fupport  a 
conllant  growing  heat  in  the  hot-bed,  fo  as  to  Iceep  the 
plants  in  a regular  growing  ilate.  The  lirlt  thing  to  be  ob- 
lerved  toward  this,  is  that  in  fix  or  eight  days  after  ridging 
out  thep’i  Its,  provided  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  become  mo- 
derate, it  will  be  ver}’’  proper  to  lay  feme  kind  of  dry  long 
litter,  fuchaswafie  hay,  fern,  ftraw, &c.  roui»d  the  bed,  lay- 
ing it  near  a foot  thick,  and  as  high  as  five  or  fix  inches  up 
the  fides  of  the  frame  : but  this  lliould  be  particularly  prac- 
tiied  if  it  is  very  wet  weather,  but  more  efpeeially  if 
driving  rains,  or  fnow,  as  alfo  if  there  be  cold  piercing 
winds ; all  of  which  w'ould/chill  the  bed,  and,  without  the 
above  precaution,  would  fometimes  occafion  fuch  fudderd 
and  great  decay  of  the  heat,  as  to  prove  the  manifell  de- 
rtruftion  of  the  plants  whereas  the  above  lining  of  litter 
will  defend  the  bed,  and  preferve  a fine  heat  till  the  dung 
begins  naturally  to  decline,  or  decay  of  itfclf,  which  is 
generally  in  a month  or  five  weeks 'after  the  bed  is  made, 
when  the  warmth  of  it  mull  be  renewed  by  adding  a linincr 
of  frelh  hot  dung  clofe  to  its  fides. 

But  for  the  firft  week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  are' 
ridged  out  into  this  bed,  you  muft  mind  that  their  roots 
have  not  too  much  heat ; for  it  fometimes  happens  that  a 
bed,  after  the  mold  and  plants  are  in,  will  begin  afrefii 
to  heat  fo  violently,  as  to  burn  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hills ; and,  without  fome  precaution  is  taken,  the  burn- 
ing will  foon  reach  the  roots  of  the  plants : therefore^  for 
the  firft  week  or  ten  days,  let  the  bottom  of  the  hillocks  be 
at  times  examined,  by  drawing  away  a little  of  the  earth; 
and  if  any  burning  appear,  remove  the  burnt  earth,  re- 
place it  with  new,  and,  by  drawing  fome  of  the  earth  away 
^uite  round,  let  the  hills  be  kept  as  narrow  as  they  wili 
juft  ftand,  fo  as  to  fupport  tKe  plants ; and  fo  let  them  re- 
main till  the  danger  of  burning  is  over  ; and  then  put  the 
earth  round  them  again. 

^ When  the  great  heat  abates,  or  the  roots  of  the  plants  be- 
gin to  appear  through  the  fides  of  the  hillocks,  then  begin 
to  add  fome  earth  all  round  them  ; about  three  days  after, 
you  may  lay  fome  more ; and  in  two  or  three  days  after  that 
you  may  earth  the  bed  all  over,  to  the  full  thicknefs,  fo  as 
to  be  equal  with  the  tops  of  the  hillocks.  But  before  you  lay 
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t'he  freffi  earth  to  the  fides  of  the  hills,  let  it  firlT:  be  a night 
in  the  framw,  laying  it  up  towards  the  outfides,  that  it 
may  acquire  an  equal  degree  of  warmth  with  that  in  the 
bed ; then  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  chilling  the  roots  of 
the  plants. 

I he  next  particular  care,  is  that  of  lining  the  hot-bed, 
when  the  heat  declines ; therefore,  when  you  the  heat 
of  the  bed  begins  to  decreafe  much,  let  a lining  of  good 
hot  dung  be  applied  in  due  time  to  the  back  or  front  of  the 
bod,  or  to  both,  if  the  heat  is  very  low.  The  dung  for 
this  purpofe  Ihould  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  at 
making  the  bed.  Remember,  that  if  there  was  a lining 
of  dry  litter  laid  round  the  fides  of  the  bed,  to  defend  it 
from  tvet,  8cc.  as  before  diredied,  this  muil  firlt  be  re- 
moved, before  you  apply  the  lining  of  the  dung,  for  this 
mull  be  piled  up  clofe  to  the  lides  of  the  bed,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  wide^  and  fhould  be  raifed  about  four  or  live 
inches  higher  than  the  dung  of  the  bed  to  allov/  for  fet- 
tling; lay  lomc  earth  on  the  top  of  the  lining,  to  keep  the 
Ileam  of  the  dung  from  coming  up  that  way  ; which,  if 
it  did,  would  be  apt  to  enter  the  frame,  at  the  place  where 
fhe  lights  are  raifed  to  admit  air,  and  prove  of  bad  confe- 
quence  to  the  plants. 

Oy  Stopping  or  Pruning  the  above  Plants, 

' The  young  plants,  both  cucumbers  and  melons,  fiiould 
be  dopped,  or  pruned,  if  not  done  before,  at  the  lirll  joint ; 
this  will  caufe  them  to  fend  out  fruitful  runners. 

'This  operation  ikould  be  performed  when  the  plants  have 
two  rough  leaves,  and  when  the  fecond  rough  leaf  is  about 
the  breadth  of  a Ihilling  before  it  is  fully  expanded;  for 
th'e  fooner  it  is  done,  the  fooner  the  plants  acquire  llrength, 
and  put  out  fruitful  runners. 

It  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 

Y'ou  will  fee  arifnig  at  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  rough 
leaf,  and  as  it  were  enclofed  within  it,  the  end  of  the  firft 
runner.  This  appears  like  a fmall  bud;  which  bud,  or 
runner,  being  the  top  of  the  plant,  is  now  to  be  taken  off 
clofe,  and  may  be  done  either  with  the  point  of  a pen- 
knife or  fmall  fcillars,  or  pinched  off  carefully  with  the 
f nger  and  thumb  ; or,  when  it  is  very  fmall,  it  may  be 
plclted  off  with  the  point  of  a pin  or  needle;  but,  w'hich- 

. ever 
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ever  way  you  take  it  ofi',  be  careful  not  to  go  fo  clofe  a# 
to  wound'the  joint  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

Having  thus  pruned,  or  hopped  the  plants  at  the  hrit 
joint,  they  will  by  that  means  very  quickly  get  Hrength,  as 
will  plainly  appear  in  a lew  days ; and  in  about  teq  or 
twelve  days,  after  being  thus  treated,  will  each  begin  to 
(end  forth  two  or  three  runners  ; which  runners  will  pro- 
bably fltew  fruit  at  their  nrll,  fecond,  or  third  joints  ; lor 
if  the  main  or  firh  runner  was  not  to  be  hopped  as  above, 
it  would  perhaps  run  half  a yard,  or  two  feet,  m lenoth, 
without  putting  out  more  runners  to  fill  the  iraine,  or  with- 
out fliewing  a fingle  fruit;  fo  that  it  is  Upon  thefe  lateral 
{hoots  or  runners,  produced  after  hopping  the  plants,  that 
the  fruit  is  mift  likely  hrh  to  appear  in  any  tolerable  time 
in  the  feafon  : but  let  it  be  alfo  cbferved,  that  when  the 
faid  lateral  hioots  have  three  joints,  and  that  if  any  of  them 
do  not  then  fhew  fruit  at  either  of  the  joints,  it  will  be 
proper  to  pinch  oft'  the  tops  of  fuch  Ihoots  at  the  third  joint ; 
which  will  promote  their  putting  forth  a fupply  of  two  or 
three  new  ihoots  ; fome  or  all  of  which  will  moft  likely 
be  fruitful;  and  after  let  rhe  plants  tvk.e  llxdr  own 

co  trfe  of  grow:]}  ; and  if  the  b •■j  is  well  managed, 
the  plants  are  forward,  they  will  proKa.Ldy  produCc  fhT:r 
the  cad  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next ; but  for  the 
further  management  of  the  bed  and  plants,  fee  next 


month. 


0/"  fen.i/ing  Cucumher  and  Melon  Seed. 


As  there  may  be  many  perfons  who  did  not  begin  laft: 
month  to  fow  cucumbers  for  an  early  crop,  it  will  here  be 
proper  to  take  notice,  that  the  beginning  of  this  month  is 
lull  a good  time  to  begin  that  work,  making  a feed  hot- 
bed for  fowing  the  feed,  as  directed  in  January. 

Thofe  which  are  fown  this  time  will,  with  good  ma- 
nagement, produce  fruit  in  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning 
of  April ; and  thofe  fown  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
month.  Will  have  fruit  the  end  of  April,  and  will  bear  plen- 
tifully in  May. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  a very  good  time  to  be- 
gin to  fow  melons  for  a good  crop  in  the  frames. 

The  feed  hot-bed  which  is  to  be  made  now,  either  for 
cucumbers  or  melons,  mull  be  of  the  fame  dimenflons,  and 
the  feed  fown,  and  the  plants  managed,  as  direftedlaft  month. 

D 4 B ut_ 
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^ut  ohferve,  that  to  be  well  Aipplied  with  either  cucum- 
ber or  melon  plants,  either  to  pkint  in  new  beds,  or  to  have 
a refervein  cafe  of  accidents  to  any  already  planted  out,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  fow  fome  feed  at  three  different 
times  this  month. 

Or  thefemay  be  fown  each  time,  in  fuch  hot-beds  or  ridges 
as  are  already  made  ; and,  when  fit  to  prick  out,  let  it  be 
in  final!  pots,  as  direfled  in  raifmg  the  plants  laft  month, 
and  plunged  in  the  back  part  off  the  fame  bed. 

1 hey  may  be. kept  there  till  wanted,  either  for  new,  or 
to  fupply  any  deficiency  in  the  prefent  beds. 

Forcing  Afparagus. 

Hot-beds  for  obtaining  early  afparagus  may  be  made  any 
time  in  this  month. 

For  the  purpofe  of  forcing  afparagus,  we  mufl  be  pro- 
vided with  proper  plants ; thefe  are  previoufly  raifed  in  the 
natural  ground  from  feed,  as  hereafter  direded,  which  be- 
ing tranfplanted  from  the  feed-bed  into  other  beds  in  the 
common  ground,  and  having  two  or  three  years  growth 
there,  they  are  then  in  a proper  ftate  for  forcing : obferv- 
ing,  that  the  neceffary  quantity  is  from  about  live  to  fix'or 
feven  hundred  for  a bed  for  a tliree-lieht  frame,  and  fo  in 
proportion,  for  the  plants  are  crowded  very  clofe,  in  order 
chat  by  having  as  many  plants  as  poflible  in  each  frame, 
they  may  produce  a proportionable  fupply''  of  afparagus, 
to  recompenfe  fufliciemly  for  the  great  trouble  and  expence 
requifite  in  forcing. 

The  hot-beds,  for  this  purpofe  of  forcing  afparagus,  are 
made  of  frefh  horfe-dung,  full  of  heat,  and  mufl  be  made 
very  fubftantial ; provide,  therefore,  a proper  quantity  of 
the  above  fort  of  dung,  and  fliake  it  up  in  a heap  as  di- 
refted  for  cucumber  hot-beds ; and  in  a week  or  fortnight, 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  dung,  it  will 
be  of  a proper  temperature  for  making  the  hot-bed. 

The  dung  being  thus  in  order,  then  prepare  to  make  the 
hot-bed,  either  upon  level  ground  if  the  fituation  is  wet, 
or  for  the  convenience  of  having  plenty  of  good  earth  at 
hand  for  earthing  the  bed,  it  may  be  made  in  a conve- 
nient quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden,  where  may  be  digged 
a trench  the  width  of  the  intended  bed,  and  about  a foot 
deep,  laying  the  earth  ready  for  ufe  : then  let  the  hot-bed 
be  made  for  one  or  more  three-light  frames  in  a range, 
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allowing  for  it  to  be  three  or  four  inches  wider  on  every 
fide  than  the  frame,  and  make  it  a yard  high  at  lead,  and 
when  at  its  proper  height,  level  the  top  even  and  fmooth : 
then  diredly,  without  putting  on  the  frame,  as  yet,  earth* 
it  all  over  fix  or  feven  inches  thick,  for  the  immediate 
reception  of  the  plants,  for  no  time  mull  be  loft  in  making 
the  moft  of  the  hot-bed  in  forcing  afparagus ; but  jemark- 
ing  the  frame  muft  not  yet  be  put  on,  for  the  heat  of  the^ 
bed  being  very  ftrong  at  firft,  the  framing  it  would  make 
it  heat  too  violently. 

The  bed  being  made,  and  earthed  as  above,  then  having 
a proper  quantity  of  afparagus  plants,  proceed  to  place  them 
on  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  previoully  raifmg  at  one  end  it 
fmall  ridge  of  earth  five  or  fix  inches  high,  againft  which 
to  place  the  firft  courfe  of  plants.  This  done,  mark  on 
the  fui*face  the  width  of  the  frame,  and  then  begin  and 
place  the  plants  againft  this  little  ridge  of  earth,  as  clofe  to 
one  another  as  pollible,  then  place  others  againft  thefe  in 
the  fame  manner  ; and  fo  continue  laying  them  one  againft: 
another,  as  clofe  every  way  as  pollible  to  the  width  of  the 
mark  for  the  frame,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  bed, 
with  their  tops  or  crowns  all  upright,  and  of  an  equal  le- 
vel : then  when  the  whole  bed  is  thus  planted,  let  fome 
moift  earth  be  diredly  banked  up  againft  the  outftde  roots, 
all  around,  as  high  as  their  tops  ; which  done,  cover  the 
crowns  of  the  roots  all  over  with  light  rich  earth,  about 
two  inches  thick,  which  concludes  the  work  for  the  pre- 
fent;  till  the  buds  or  young  Ihoots  of  the  afparagus  begin 
to  appear  through  the  earth. 

When  the  buds  therefore  of  the  afparagus  begin  to  ap- 
pear through  the  furface  of  the  earth,  then  prepare  to  add' 
another  portion  of  three  or  four  inches  depth  of  more 
mold : previous  to  this,  a wreath  of  thick  ftraw-bands 
Ihould  be  fixed  round  the  top  of  the  earth  of  the  bed,  clofe 
to  the  edge,  to  fecure  this  fartirer  fupply  of  earth,  and  to 
plaie  theframeon  ; for  this  purpofe  make  fomelarge  ftraw- 
bands  or  ropes,  three  or  four  inches  thick  ; and  having  a 
quantity  of  Imall,  lharp-pointed  wooden  pegs,  fix  the  ftraw- 
l>and  down  neatly  along  the  top  of  the  earth,  next  the 
edge,  juft  in  the  proper  place,  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  for  it  lerves  both  to  fecure  the  fecond  covering  of 
earth,  and  fupport  the  frame,  when  it  is  put  on  ; W'hen  the 
wreath  is  thus  fixed,  then  cm'cr  the  young  buds  of  the  aP 
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paragiis  all  over  with  a fupply  of  light  earth,  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  or  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  aforefaiJ  wreath  ; 
for  there  muh  be  a fufHcient  depth  of  earth  for  the  buds  to 
fhoot  through,  that  they  may  be  of  a proper  length. 

Having  applied  the  fecond  addition  of  earth,  then,  if  you 
* j udge  that  all  danger  from  burning  is  over,  it  will  be  proper 
to  put  on  the  frame  ; place  it  upon  the  wreath  of  drav/- 
bands ; and  as  foon  as  thus  placed,  put  on  the  lights. 

After  the  frame  is  placed  on  the  bed,  it  is  necefl'ary,  if 
there  is  a great  Ileam,  to  raife  the  lights  at  top  occafionally 
an  inch  high,  or  thereabouts,  to  give  the  fleam  vent  to  pafs 
away,  and  to  admit  frefh  air,  but  efpecially  when  the  buds 
firh  begin  to  appear. 

Obferve,  that  if  during  the  time  the  bed  is  without  the 
frame,  there  ihould  happen  ex(?effive  rains,  or  great  fnow, 
it  is  proper  to  cover  occafionally  with  mats,  or  llraw,  &c. 

But  it  mufl  be  remarked  that,  for  the  firfl  week,  or  fort- 
night, after  the  bed  is  made,  and  the  afparagus  planted,  that 
the  flate  of  its  warmth  flrnuld  be  every  day  carefully  exa- 
mined ; for  that  purpofe,  thrufl  two  long  flicks  down  be- 
twixt the  roots  into  the  dung,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  bed  ; 
when,  upon  drawing  up  the  flicks,  once  or  twice  a day, 
and  feeling  the  lower  end,  you  can  readily  judge  of  the 
degree  of  heat  : if  it  is  found  to  be  fo  violent  as  to  threaten 
to  burn  the  earth  and  fcorch  the  roots,  it  will  in  that  c.afe 
be  advifeable  to  bore,  with  a long  thick  flake,  feveral  wide 
holes  in  the  dung,  on  each  fide  of  the  bed,  alfo  in  the 
earth  jufl  under  the  roots,  to  let  in  the  air,  and  to  let  the 
rank  fleam  and  burning  quality  of  the  dung  pafs  off  more 
freely;  but,  when  the  heat  is  become  moderate,  the  holes 
mufl  be  clofed  again. 

Likevvife  obferve,  when  the  heat  is  moderate,  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  lay  a quantity  of  dry  long  litter  round  the 
lides  of  the  bed,  which  will  preferve  a fine  kindly  growing 
heat,  and  will  defend  the  bed  from  being  chilled  by  heavy 
rains,  fnow,  &c. 

But  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  by  the  time  the  frame 
is  put  on,  the  heat  will  be  beginning  to  decline,  when  you 
lliould  prepare  to  renew  it  as  foon  as  poffible  ; wliich  is  to 
be  done  by  applying  a lining  of  hot  dung  to  the  fides  of  it, 
as  dire£led  for  cucumber  and  melon  beds. 

Frefh  air  mufl  be  admitted  in  fine  weather  daily,  efpeci- 
ally a the  heat  of  the  bed  is  flrong,  when  the  buds  begin 
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again  to  appear,  for  frefh  air  is  neceflary  both  to  give  them 
colour,  and  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  faft  and  weak  ; 
therefore,  in  fine  funny  days,  either  tilt  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lights  an  inch  or  two,  or  fhove  them  a little  down,  as  may 
be  convenient ; but  keep  them  clofe  in  all  cold  or  very  bad 
weather,  and  always  on  nights. 

Continue  to  cover  the  glafles  every  night  with  mats  or 
ftraw. 

The  bed,  if  made  and  managed  as  direded,  will  begin  to 
produce  afparagus  abundantly  in  four  or  five  weeks  ; and, 
provided  the  heat  be  kept  up,  will  continue  producing  buds 
in  great  plenty  for  about  three  weeks.  A bed  for  a three- 
light  frame  will,  for  that  time,  prodiice  three  or  four  hun- 
dred buds  a week. 

The  method  of  gathering  the  afparagus  in  hot-beds,  is 
to  thrufl  your  finger  down  gently  into  the  earth,  and  break 
the  buds  off  clofe  to  the  roots,  which  they  will  readily  do; 
but  the  cutting  them  with  a knife,  as  praflifed  in  the  na- 
tural ground,  would,  by  neafon  of  the  buds  coming  up  fo 
very  thick  one  under  another,  deftroy  as  many  or  more 
than  you  gather. 

When  it  is  intended  to  have  a conftant  fupply  of  afpa- 
ragus in  the  winter  and  fpring  feafon,  till  that  in  the  na- 
tural ground  comes  in,  you  fhould  make  a new  hot-bed 
every  three  weeks. 

A q-Uantity  of  frefh  plants  mufl  alfo  be  procured  for  every 
new  bed  ; for  thofe  which  have  been  once  forced  in  a hot- 
bed, .are  not  fit  for  any  ufe  afterwards,  either  in  a hot-bed 
or  natural  ground. 

Thofe  perfons  who  would  raife  plants  for  forcing,  fhould 
fow  fome  feed  every  year,  in  a bed  of  rich  earth,  as  di- 
rected below  ; obferving,  when  the  plants  are  one  year  old, 
tp  tranfplant  them  into  an  open  fpot,  in  rows,  nine  inches 
afunder,  and  about  the- fame  diflance  in  the  row:  when 
they  have  two  or  three  fummers  growth,,  they  arc  then  fit 
to  be  taken  up  for  forcing  ; but  if  they  Hand  three  years 
before  you  take  them  up,  they  will  produce  much  larger 
buds. 

It  is  neceffary  to  have  three  different  pieces  of  ground, 
•always  employed  at  the  l:tme  time  with  afparagus  plants 
for  the  above  purpofe  ; that  is,  one  piece  for  the  feed-bed 
with  feedling  plants,  which  fhould  never  Hand  longer  than 
.one  year  before  tranfplante'd  ; the  other  two  pieces  to  be 
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with  tranfplanted  plants : one  to  be  a year’s  growth  from 
the  time  of  planting  before  the  other  ; by  which  method 
of  fowing  a quantity  of  feed,  and  planting  out  a quantity  of 
plants  every  fpring,  you  will,  after  the  firll  three  years,, 
obtain  a freih  piece  of  plants  every  year,  fit  for  forcing. 

The  feafon  to  fow  the  feed  is  the  laft  week  in  February, 
or  firft  fortnight  in  March  ; it  fhould  be  fown  in  a fpot  of 
light  rich  ground  ; fow  it  tolerable  thick  and  tread  it  down 
evenly,  then  rake  it  into  the  ground,  in  a regular  manner. 
See  March. 

The  feafon  to  tranfplant  the  plants  from  the  feed-bed  is 
in  March,  obferving  the  method  as  direftedin  that  month. 

The  feafon  to  begin  to  make  hot-beds  for  forcing  thefe 
plants,  is  according  to  the  time  you  defire  to  have  the  plants 
fit  for  ufe ; for  inllance,  if  you  defire  them  at  Chriil:ma«> 
be  gin  in  the  fecond  or  third  week  in  November. 

Such  perfons  as  do  not  choofe  to  raife  the  plants  them- 
felvcs  for  forcing,  or  fuch  as  defire  to  be  furnilhed  with 
plants  for  that  purpofe  till  their  own  is  ready,  may  in  ei- 
ther cafe  be  furnilhed  with  them,  at  moil;  of  the  kitchen 
gardeners  near  great  cities,  but  particularly  thole  near 
London,  many  of  whom  raife  great  quantities  purpofely 
for  fale,  and  at  a fit  age  for  forcing. 

They  fell  them  generally  by  the  rod  of  gremnd  they  grow 
upon,  and  about  eight  or  ten  fhHlings  is  the  price  : there 
are  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred  roots  in  a 
rod  ; and  two  and  a half  or  three  rods  at  mofl:,  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  a three-light  frame. 

Thcfeplants,  if  properly  packed  up  in  hampers,  or  boxes, 
with  ftraw,  may  be  conveyed  to  a great  diilance  : I have 
had  them  come  fixty  miles  in  the  winter  feafon  for  forcing,, 
when  they  have  come  very  fafe,  and  produced  buds  plen- 
tifully. 

Mujhrooms^ 

Take  care  that  the  mu  (broom  beds  are  dill  well  defended- 
from  heavy  rains  and  froft ; both  of  which  would  dellroy 
the  fpawn. 

The  covering  of  draw  fhould  never  be  lefs  tlian  twelve- 
or  fifteen  inches  thick,  on  every  part  of  the  bed.  If  the 
wet  at  any  time  has  penetrated  quite  through  any  part  of 
the  covering,  let  the  wet  draw  be  removed,  and  replaced 
with  lome  that  is  dean  and  dry. 
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For  the  particular  management  of  thei'e  beds,  fee  Sep- 
tember, 

Kiiinev-Beans, 

t 

The  beginning  of  this  monthyou  may  make  a hot-bed  for 
fome  early  kidney-beans. 

Prepare  for  that  purpofe  fome  new  horfc-dang,  as  di- 
reded  for  cucumber  and  otker  hot-beds  ; with  which  let  the 
beds  be  made  about  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  and  long 
enouo-h  for  one  or  more  frames.  Make  the  furface  of  the 
bed  even  and  fmooth,  and  put  on  the  frame.  When  the 
heat  is  become  moderate,,  let  the  bed  be  covered  with  rich 
light  earth,  feven  or  eight  inches  thick  ; then  draw  drills 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  a foot  afunder, 
and  an  inch  deep.  Drop  the  beans  therein,  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  andx;ovcr  them  an  inch  deep,  with  earth. 

The  befc  fort  for  this  purpofe  is  the  yellow,  or  liver  co- 
loured kidney-bean,  betaufe  they  coane  earlier,  and  do  not- 
run  fo  Ihong  or  rampant  as  the  other  forts ; you  may  alfo 
plant  the  fpecklcd  dwarf  kina,  which  will  continue  longer 
in  bearing  than  the  other  forts.  When  the  plants  begin 
to  appear,  raife  the  lights  every  day,  to  admit  air,  which 
will  ftrengthen  them.  V/hen  they  are  up,  let  them  have 
moderate  fprinklings  of  water  at  times. 

For  their  further  management,  fee  the  article  Kidji^s- 
Beans  in  the  work  of  March, 

Small  Sallad'ing. 

Sow  the  different  forts  of  fmall  fallading  once  a week, 
or  ten  days,  fuch  as  creffes,  iiiudard,  radilh,  rape,  and. 
lettuce,  &:c. 

Thefe  fmall  herbs,  if  open  mild  weather,  may  now  be 
fown  in  beds  or  borders  of  natural  earth,  in  the  common 
ground  ; but,  provided  you  have  the  conveniency,  it  will, 
notwithftanding,  be  proper  to  fielter  the  bed  with  a frame 
and  lights ; or  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes  j or,  where  thefe 
are  wanting,  yon  may  fow  the  feeds  on  warm  borders,  and 
fhelter  them  at  night,  and  in  bad  weather,  with  a covering 
of  mats. 

Choofe  for  thefe  feeds  a fpot  of  dry  light  ground  ; and 
in  digging  it,  let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  alfo  well 
raked,  to  make  the  earth  fine,  and  the  furhice  fmooth;  then 
draw  fnallow  drills  from  north  to  fouth,  about  three  inches 
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afunder  ; fow  tlie  feed  very  thick,  and  cover  it  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  the  earth  ; and,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover  with  glaffes,  let  them  be  direilly  put  on  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  give  air  by  raifmg  the  lights, 
or  by  taking  them  off  in  fine  davs. 

But  if  the  weather  fhould  now  prove  very  cold,  fuch  as 
froll,  fnow,  or  cold  rains,  and  that  a conftant  fupply  of 
thefe  fmall  herbs  are  wanted,  or  that  they  are  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  or  at  any  particular  time,  it  will,  for  the  greater 
certainty  of  procuring  them,  be  hill  proper,, where  it  can 
be  obtained,  to  raife  them  in  a flight  hot-bed. 

Make  the  bed  with  frefli  horfe-dung,  about  fifteen  inches 
high,  fet  on  the  frame,  and  cover  the  bed  with  earth,  four 
or  five  inches  thick. 

Sow  the  feed  on  the  furface,  each  fort  feparate ; and  fift 
as  much  earth  over  as  will  juft  cover  it;  put  on  the  lights, 
and  when  thC' plants  appear,  give  plenty  of  air. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  open  and  mild  wea- 
ther, you  may  begin  to  fow  fmall  fallading  on  warm  bor- 
ders, in  the  open  ground ; and,  if  the  weather  continue 
mild,  it  will  fucceed  tolerably  well  without  any  covering. 

When  thefe  plants,  both  under  cover  and  in  the  open 
ground,  begin  to  come  up,  they  fometimes  raife  the  earth 
in  a kind  of  cake  upon  their  tops,  which  confequently  re- 
t;f;"^s  their  growth  ; they  may  be  greatly  afiifted  by  brulhing 
dr  whificing  the  earth  lightly  with  your  hand,  or  with  the 
end  of  a fmall  flender  birch  broom,  which  will  break,  fe- 
parate, and  fcatter  the  earth  ; after  which  the  plants  will 
fhoot  freely,  and  rife  regularly  in  every  part. 

When  thefe  young  plants  in  the  open  ground  happen 
to  be  attacked  with  morning  hoar  frofts,  that  if,  before 
the  fun  rifes  upon  them,  yo'u  water  them  out  of  a water- 
intr-pot  with  the  rofe  or  head  on,  to  waih  off  the  frofty 
rime,  it  will  prevent  them  from  changing  black  and  going 
off,  and  they  will  continue  frefh  and  good  for  ufe ; but  if 
the  fun  firft  comes  and  thaws  them,  they  generally  become 
black,  and  of  little  worth. 

Care  of  Cauliflo'ixer -Plants. 

Cauliflower-plants  in  frames,  fhould  have  the  free  air 
every  mild  day,  by  taking  the  glafles  entirely  off. 

About  the  end  of  the  month,  you  may  tranfplant  fome 
of  the  llrongeft  plants  into  the  place  where  they  arc  to  re- 
main. 
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main.  Plant  them  in  a rich  fpot  of  ground,  allowing  them 
thirty  inches,  or  a yard  diftance  each  way. 

Cauliflowers  under  hand  or  bell-glaffes,  fliould  alfo  be 
thinned  out,  when  there  are  too  many;  that  is,  if  there  are 
more  than  one  plant  or  two  under  each  glafs,  let  all  above 
that  number  be  taken  away.  Obferve  to  take  up  the 
weakeft,  and  let  the  Itrongeft  remain  under  eadi  glafs,  and 
draw  fome  earth  up  round  their  Items  at  the  fame  time. 
The  plants  which  are  taken  up  ihould  be  planted  in  another 
fpot  of  ground,  allow'ing  them  the  fame  diitance  as  above.’ 
In  tranfplanting  cauliflowers,  it  is  the  cultom  with  fuch 
gardeners  as  are  obliged  to  make  the  molt  of  their  ground, 
to  fow,  on  the  fame  piece,  a crop  of  fpinach  and  radiflies, 
which  turns  out  to  good  account,  without  in  the  Icaft  re- 
tarding the  growtli  of  the  cauliflower-plants  ; for  by  tlie 
time  they  begin  to  advance  any  thing  confiderably,  the 
radifhes  and  Ipinach  will  be  all  cleared  off  for  ufe  ; but 
when  this  is  intended,  it  is  mofl  eligible  to  few  the  feed 
before  the  cauliflowers  are  planted  : a week  or  fortnight, 
or  more  before,  if  thought  neceflary. 

So''wi;-g  Caul/JIo'Vjer-Sccct. 

Sow  cauliflowerifeed  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to 
raife  fome  plants  to  fucceed  the  early  crops ; but  in  order 
to  bring  tlie  plants  up  foon,  and  to  forward  them  twelve 
days  or  a fortnight  in  their  growth,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow 
thefe  in  a flight  hot-bed. 

Make  the  bed  about  twenty  inches  thick  of  dung,  and 
put  a frame  on  ; then  lay  four  or  five  inches  thick  of  rich 
earth  over  the  bed. 

Sow  the  feed  on  the  furface,  cover  it  with  light  earth, 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  put  the  glafs  on. 

When  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  air  every  day,  by 
faifing  the  glafles  a confiderable  height ; and  in  mild  wea- 
ther the  lights  may  be  taken  entirely  off  in  the  day-time, 
for  the  plants  muft  not  be  kept  too  clofe,  for  that  would 
draw  them  up  weak. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a frame  for 
the  above  bed,  you  may  cover  it  on  nights,  and  in  bad 
weather  with  mats,  fixing  hoops,  long  flicks,  or  poles, 
arch-ways  acrofs,  and  over  thefc  draw  the  mats. 

Sprinkle  them  with  water  frequently,  if  moderate  fliow- 
ers  of  rain  do  not  fall. 

< ^rati/flant 
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Tranfplant  Cabbages. 

Early  fugar-loaf  cabbages,  and  other  cabbage  plants, 
fliould  be  tranfplanted  this  month  where  they  arc  to  remain. 

If  your  plants  are  pretty  itrong,  they  may,  if  mild  open 
weather,  be  planted  oat  the  beginning  of  the  month  ; but 
if  they  are  weakly,  or  mucii  cut  by  the  froll,  do  not  put 
them  out  before  the  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  or 
middle  of  March. 

Choofe  a piece  of  good  ground  for  thefe  plants,  in  an 
open  fituation,  and  let  feme  rotten  dang  be  dug  in.  Put 
in  the  plants  in  rows,  two  feet  and  a half  afunder,  and  al- 
low the  fame  dillance  between  the  rows,  if  defigned  to 
Hand  to  grow  to  full  fize  for  a main  crop  ; but  if  intended 
to  cut  them  up  young,  in  May  and  June,  plant  them 
only  half  a yard,  or  two  feet  afunder. 

Sovj  Cabbages  and.  Savoys. 

Sow  fome  fugai'-Icaf,  and  large  autumnal  cabbage-feed, 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  autumn 
ufe.  Thefe  will  iucceed  the  early  plants,  for,  they  will  be 
fit  to  cut  in  Augult  and  September,  &c. 

But  if  the  wir.ter  has  been  fevere,  and  deftroyed  many  of 
the  plants  which  were  fown  lall  Augull,  to  Hand  the  wdnter 
for  an  early  crop,  it  will,  in  that  cafe,  be  proper  to  fow 
fome  of  the  early  feed,  as  foon  in  the  month  as  the  weather 
will  permit ; and,  if  a few  is  forwarded  by  fowing  them 
in  a flight  hot-bed,  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

Sow  alfo  fome  red  cabbages  for  next  winter’s  fupply. 

Savoy-feed  may  be  fown,  for  the  lirfl  time,  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Thofe  which  are  fown  now  will  be  ready  in  September, 
and  they  will  be  finely  cabbaged  by  Odlober,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  good  perfedlion  all  November  and  December,  &c. 

Cabbages  and  favoys  for  feed  maybe  planted  this  month, 
if  not  done  before.  Take  up  the  plants  in  a dry  day\ 
clear  off  all  the  large  leaves,  and  plant  them  three  feet 
afunder  each  way,  by  the  method  explained  lall  month, 
placing  them  fo'deep  that  no  part  but  the  crown  of  the 
head  may  appear. 

So'zving  early  Celery. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  prepare  a fmall  bed  of  light  rich  earth  in  a warm? 

border,, 
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border,  to  Tow  fome  upright  celery-feed  in,  for  nn  early 
crop. 

Break  the  earth  very  fine,  and  either  fow  the  feed  on 
the  rough  furface,  and  rake  it  in  lightly,  or  firft  rake 
the  furface  fmooth^  fow  the  feed  thereon,  and  cover  it 
with  light  earth,  fifted  over  near  a quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  ; or  the  ground  being  formed  into  a three  or  four 
feet  wide  bed,  and  the  furface  raked,  then  with  the 
back  of  the  rake  trim  the  earth  evenly  off  the  furface  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  into  the  alley  ; fow  the  feed 
on  the  bed,  and  with  the  rake  draw  the  earth  over  it 
evenly;  and  lightly  trim  the  furface  fmooth. — But 
thofe  whodefire  to  have  the  plants  come  in  pretty  forward, 
Ihould  fow  the  iced  in  a llight  hot-bed,  under  a frame 
and  lights,  or  hand-glaffes  ; or  in  default  of  thefe,  cover 
on  nights  and  bad  weather  with  mats,  being  careful  in 
either  method  when  the  plants  come  up,  to  admit  them 
the  free  air  every  mild  day. — The  plants  for  this  fowing 
come  in  for  ufe  in  July. 

There  fhould  not  be  many  of  thefe  early  fown  plants 
planted  out,  but  only  juft  a few  to  come  in  before  the  ge- 
neral crop ; for  they  will  foon  pipe  in  the  heart,  and  run 
up  for  feed. 

• \ 

Radijhes. 

Dig  a warm  border,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  fow 
fome  radilh-feed  in.  Let  fome  of  the  fhort-topped  radifh- 
feed  be  fown  now,  to  fucceed  thofe  of  the  fame  fort  that 
were  fown  laft  month.  Dig  another  piece  at  the  flxme 
time,  and  fow  it  with  falmon  radilh-feed  ; they  will  fuc-. 
ceed  the  Ihort  tops.  About  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after,  let  fome  more  of  both  forts  be  fown,  that  there  may 
be  a regular  fupply  of  thefe  roots  in  their  proper  feafon. 

Let  them  all  generally  be  fowed  broad-caft  on  the  rough 
furface,  and  if  light  dry  ground,  tread  them  down  evenly, 
and  rake  them  in  with  an  even  hand. 

You  may  fow  among  the  radiflx  a fprinkling  of  fpinach 
and  lettuce-feed  ; the  fpinach  will  come  in  after  theradifh, 
and  the  lettuce  after  the  fpinach. 

If  early  radifhes  are  required  as  foon  as  pofTible,  let 
fome  dwarf  fliort-tops  be  fowed  in  a flendcr  hot-bed,  in 
the  manner  diredled  laft  month. 


Turncp . 
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Turnep-rooted  Radifh, 

Sow  a few  of  the  fmall  turnep  radifa  to  draw  for  fallads 
in  April  and  May ; they  eat  crifp,  and  arc  agreeably  fla- 
voured. March  April,  for  particulars  of  them. 

Spinach, 

Sow  fpinach  about  the  beginning  of  tliis  month,  if  mild 
weather  ; let  forae  good  ground  be  got  ready  for  this  feed, 
and  fow  it  thin  and  regular,  and  rake  it  in  evenly. 

Spinach  may  be  lown  between  rows  of  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, and  beans,  or  the  like,  if  ground  be  Icnrce.  The 
fmooth-feeded  kind  is  the  bell  to  fow  now  ; and  if  defircd 
to  have  a conflant  fupply,  let  the  fov.ings  be  repeated 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  See  the  work  of  March. 

So-Ming  and  planting  Lettuces. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is 
mild,  you  in.ay  fow  feveral  forts  of  lettuce-feeds,  on  Wjirm 
borders.  The  white  and  green  cofs  kind,  and  the  Celicia 
and  cabbage  lettuce,  are  proper  forts  to  fow  new  ; yos 
may  alfo  fow  forae  of  the  brown  Dutch  and  Imperial  let- 
tuces, or  any  other  fores  : let  the  feeds  be  fown  tolerably 
tliick,  and  rake  them  in  lightly  as  foon  as  fown. 

If  the  "weather  iliould  be  cold  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  you  may  fow  cofs,  or  other  lettuce-feeds,  in  a 
frame,  and  cover  them  oiccafionally  with  glaifes  or  mats, 
cn  nights  and  Ihai'p  weatlier  ; obferving,  that  when  of  due 
fize  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted  in  the  full  ground. 

But,  in  order  to  have  a few  come  in  pretty  forward  for 
tranfplaftting,  there  may  be  a little  green  and  white  cofs 
fown  on  a gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  be  ready  to  tranf- 
ptant  a fortnight  fooner  than  thofe  in  the  full  ground. 

The  green  cofs  lettuce  is  the  hardieft,  comes  ih  foonell 
for  Life,  and  is  the  bed  fort  to  fow  early. 

Lettuces  which  have  food  the  winter  in  warm  borders, 
or  in  frames,  (houkl,  about  the  end  of  this  month,  be  thin- 
ned out  where  they  Itand  too  dole : let  them  be  thinned 
regularly,  leaving  them  a foot  diftance  each  way,  for 
they  will  require  fo  much  room  to  grow  to  their  full  fize: 
the  plants  which  arc  drawn-  out,  Ihould  be  planted  in  an 
open  fpot  of  rich  ground,  a foot  afunder;  and  give  a lit- 
tle water  as  foon  as  planted. 


Carrots 
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Carrots  and  Parjneps. 

Prepare  Tome  ground  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
:this  month,  in  which  to  fow  carrots  and  parfneps. 

Thele  roots  grow  largeft  in  light  ground,  and  the  farther 
'from  trees  the  better;  for  they  thriv'c  beft  in  an  open  ex- 
ipofure.  Let  the  ground  be  trenched  one  full  fpade  deep 
lat  leaft,  but  if  double  iligged  two  moderate  fpades  ; it  will 
;be  of  particular  advantage  in  promoting  long  handfome 
Iroots,  both  of  the  carrots  and  parfneps;  let  the  clods  be 
.well  broken,  and  lay  the  furface  even. 

They  mull  be  fowed  feparately,  each  fort  in  diftinfl 
; compartments ; either  dividing  the  ground  into  four  or 
I five  feet-wide  beds,  or  remain  in  one  continued  plot ; fow 
; the  feed  on  the  rough  furface,  and  not  too  thick  ; as  foon 
: as  fovvn,  and  if  light  dry  ground,  tread  them  in  evenly  , 
I with  the  feet  pretty  clofc  together,  then  rake  the  ground. 
See  next  month. 

Plant  carrots,  parfneps,  and  beets,  for  feed  ; let  them 
be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  afunder. 

Beets, 

This  is  now  the  time  to  begin  to  fow  the  different  forts 
of  beet  ‘ the  red  beet  for  its  large  root  ; and  the  green  and 
white  f(jrts  for  their  leaves  in  foups,  Hewing,  &c. 

^ Beet- feed  being  pretty  large,  it  is  an  eligible  method 
either  to  fow  it  in  drills,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more 
regularly  interred  in  the  earth,  all  an  equal  depth,  or  to 
dot  it  in  with  a blunt-ended  dibble  in  rows ; let  drills  be 
drawn  with  an  hoe,  about  an  inch  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  afunder ; fow  the  feed  therein  thinly,  and  earth 
it  over  an  inch  thick ; and  if  you  fow  it  by  dotting  in, 
have  a blunt  dibble,  and  in  lines  a foot  afander,  dot  holes 
an  inch  deej),  and  fix  or  eight  inches  dillance  in  the  row, 
dropping  three  feeds  in  each  as  you  go  on,  and  cover  them 
in  : and  \vhen  the  plants  come  up,  leave  only  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  in  each  hole. 

^ 1 lie  red  and  the  other  forts  mull  be  fovvn  ffparate,  foi^ 
It  is  the  root  of  the  red  fort  only  that  is  ufed,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  white  and  green  kinds. 

But  if  you  do  not  choofe  to  fow  the  feed  in  drills,  it 
Ih'juld  be  fown  in  a piece  of  ground,  whofe  furface  lies 
nretty  rough  ; then  tread  in  the  feed,  and  rake  ii  t with  a 
l-irge  rake,  that  the  feed  may  be  buried  a proper  depth. 

Onions 
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Oniofis  and  Leeks. 

About  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may 
get  fome  ground  ready  for  fowing  onions  and  leeks. 

Choofe  a piece  for  each  where  the  ground  is  good,  and 
not  too  wet ; and  if  you  dig  fome  good  rotten  dung  in,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the.  plants.  Either  divide 
the  ground  into  four  or  five  feet  wide  beds,  or  fow  the 
feed  in  one  continued  compartment ; fow  it  in  a dr/  day, 
on  the  rough  furface,  moderately  thick,  and  as  regularly 
as  pollible  ; then  tread  them  down  evenly,  and  rake  them 
in  with  regularity. 

Or  there  may  be  a thin  fprinkling  of  leek-feed  fown 
with  the  onions,  the  onions  being  generally  at  their  full  , 
growth,  and  drawn  off,  in  the  middle  of  Augufi;  ; the 
leeks  will  then  have  full  fcope,  and  grow  to  a large  fize. 

But  when  it  is  intended  to  fow  leeks,  in  order  to  be  af- 
terwards tranfplanted  into  another  fpot,  they  Ihould  be 
fown  feparately,  and  pretty  thick,  in  beds  about  four  feet 
broad. 

The  leeks  are  generally  fit  to  tranfplant  in  June  and 
July.  Obferve  the  directions  there  given. 

In  fowing  onions'  and  leeks,  let  the  fame  rule  be  ob- 
'ferved  now  as  directed  in  March  ; that  is,  with  regard  to 
the  neceflity  of  treading  and  not  treading  in  the  feed,  and 
of  the  neceflity  in  particular  cafes  of  dividing  the  ground 
into  beds,  &c. 

Planting  Beans. 

^ Dig  an  open  fpot  of  ground  the  beginning  of  this  month 
for  a crop  of  beans.  Windfor,  Toker,  and  Sandwich,  and 
other  large  beans,  are  the  properdt  to  plant  at  this  feafon 
for  full  crops.  Plant  thefe  large  beans  in  rows  a full  yard 
afunder,  and  plant  them  five  or  fix  inches  dillant  in  the  j 
row. 

You  may  alfo  plant  any  of  the  fmaller  kinds  of  beans,  if 
required.  Several  of  them  are  great  bearers ; fiich  as  the 
long-pods,  Mumford’s,  white-blolTomed,  broad  Spanilh, 
and  the  like  kinds.  See  the  catalogue  ; planting  them  in 
rows  two  feet  and  a half,  or  a yard  afunder^  either  by  dib- 
ble, or  drill  them  in  three  indies  deep. 


Sensing 
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So'xving  Peas. 

Sow  a principal  crop  of  peas  the  beginning  of  this 
I month,  in  an  open  piece  of  ground  ; may  ftill  continue 
' fowing  a fucceflion  of  the  hotfpurs,  and  other  fmall  kinds  ; 
and  it  is  now  a fine  feafon  to  fow  full  crops  of  the  large 
forts  of  peas,  fuch  as  marrowfats,  rouncivals,  See. 

For  the  marrowfats  and  other  large  peas,  draw  drills 
• three  feet  and  a half  afunder ; but  if  you  intend  to  fet 
fdcksrfor  thefe  large  kinds  of  peas  to  climb  upon  for  fup- 
port,  you  niuft  draw  drills  four  feet  afunder  to  fow 
I them  in. 

Hotfpur,  and  other  fmaller  kinds  of  peas,  fliould  be  fown 
in  drills  a yard  afunder  ; and  if  yoa  intend  to  place  flicks 
for  them  to  run  upon,  allow  three  feet  and  a half  diflance 
I between  the  rows. 

Earthing  up  Beans  and  Peas. 

Beans  and  peas  which  are  up,  and  advanced  any  confi- 
.derable  height,  fhould  have  earthdrawn  up  to  their  Items, 

■ which  will  flrengthen  them,  and  protedl  them  from  frolt. 
Let  this  be  done  in  a mild  drv  dav. 

Scorzenera,  Salfafy,  and  Hatsiburgh  Parjley. 

The  latter  end  of  the  month  you  may  fow  fcorzonera, 
ifalfafy,  and  Hamburgh  parfley. 

Thefe  plants  are  in  fome  families . much  efleemed  for 
jtheir  roots,  which  are  the  only  pai'ts  that  are  eaten. 

The  roots  run  pretty  deep  in  the  ground,  in  the  manner 
-of  carrots  and  parfneps,  and  are  boiled  and  eaten  either 
alone,  or  with  fiefli-meat,  like  young  carrots.  See. 

Thefe  are  fit  for  ufe  from  July  till  March. 

a piece  for  each  where  the  ground  is  light,  and  in 
'an  open  fituation.  Sow  the  feed  thin  and  even,  on  fepa- 
rate  fpots,'  either  in  fhailow  drills  flx  or  eight  inches 
idiftance,  and  earthed  over  half  an  inch,  or  fowed  on  the 
Tough  furface,  and  rake  them  in  equally  : they  are  all  to  ^ 

Te.main  where  fowed,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  fix  inches 
idiftance. 

Borage,  Burnet,  Lou  cage,  Angelica,  lAc. 

You  may  fow  borage,  burnet,  clary,  and  marigolds, 
icrach,  carduus,  dill,  feime),  buglofs,  forrel,  and  fuch-like 

herbs. 
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herbs,  about  the  middle,  or  any  time  of  this  month,  !; 
when  the  weather  is  open. 

Angelica  and  loveage  may  alfo  be  fown  at  the  fame  r 
time. 

Sow  all  the  above  feeds  thin,  and  each  fort  feparately,  ■ 
in  a bed  or  border  of  light  earth,  and  rake  them  in  evenly ; | 
but  the  angelica  and  loveage  delight  in  moill  foils ; J^mp  1 
of  all  the  forts  may  both  remain  where  fowed,  thinning  ; 
the  plants  a foot  or  more  afunder  ; and  fome  planted  out  u 
in  fummer  in  beds.  See  Jiaie.  [ 

Thy?ne,  Marjora7n,  Sa-very,  afui  Hyjfop.  ^ 

Thyme,  marjoram,  hy/Top,  and  favory,  may  be  fown-  i 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  month.  Let  a warm  fpot  of 
light  rich  ground,  where  it  is  not  wet,  be  prepared  for  \ 
thefe  feeds ; dig  it  neatly,  break  the  earth  fine,  and  make  \ 
the  furface  fmooth  ; fow  the  feeds  thereon,  each  fort  in_ 
feparate  beds,  and  rake  them  in  light  and  evenly. 

They  may  remain,  fome  where  fowed,  and  the 
planted  out  in  June,  ^c.  j 

Coriander  and'  Chervil.  ' ' 

Coriander  and  chervil,  for  foups  and  fallads,  tcQ. 
be  fown  any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  op^  ' 
Draw  fome  fhallow  drills,  and  fow  the  feeds  therein  thin-  1 
Iv,  and  cover  them  rather  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
with  mold,  efpecially  the  coriander-feed.  . 

Thefe  plants  are  always  to  remain  where-.fowed  ; and, : 
as  they  foon  fly  up  to  feed,  mud  be  fowed  every  month,  diC.  ; 

Garlick,  Rocafnhole,  and  Shallots, 

Prepare  fome  beds  to  plant  garlick,  rocambole,  and  i 
flialiots  in.  Let  the  beds  be  four  feet  wide,  and  plant  the  j 
roots  in  rows  length-wife  in  the  beds : nine  inches  fliould 
be  allowed  between  the  rows  : the  roots  fliould  be  plaqtecf 
fix  inches  diftant  from  each  other  in  the  row,  and  twe^orj 
three  inches  deep.  _ ^ ... 

They  may  be  planted  either  ivith  a dibble,  or  in  drills' 

drawn  with  a hoe. 

. So-iving  Parjley. 

This  is  a proper  time  to  fow  the  full  crop  of  parney,i 
either  in  drills  along  the  edges  of  the  quarters,  or  borders  ;i 

or! 
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or  in  continued  rows  nine  inches  afuncler,  as  direti;eJ  the 
lall,  and  iucceeding  months. 


Potatoes. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
. of  this  montli,  if  open  weather. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  their  roots, 
■ ij^ng  ^he  potatoe  itfelf,  cither  whole,  or  in  pieces.  It 
will  be  bell  to  procure  tolerable  large  ro"ts,  and  divide 
and  cut  each  into  two,  three,  or  more  pieces,  minding 
that ^every  piece  be  furnilhed  with  one  or  two  buds,  or 
eyes. 

|_^^hey  mull  be  planted  in  rows,  eighteen  inches  or  tw'O 
feet  afunder ; and  a foot  or  lifteen  inches  dillant  from  each 
other  in  the  row,  and  plant  them  about  four  or  live  inches 
deep. 

d'he  method  of  planting  them  is  either  wdth  a large 
dibble,  making  a hole  fur  each-fet,  or  holeing  them  in  by 
pjaking  fmall  openings  with  a fpade,  or  may  be  planted  a's 
ydy  dig  or  plough  the  ground,  by  placing  them  In  the 
trenches  or  lurrows,  allowing  them  the  dillances  above- 
mentioned. 

But  for  the  particular  method  of  planting  thefe  roois^ 
i§c  the  Kitchen  Garden  for  March, 


Horfe-Padiffj, 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  either 
cut  from  the  top  an  inch  or  two  long,  or  the  old  roots  cur 
-Jnto  pieces  of  that  length. 

The  method  is  this : firll  procure  a ouantity  of  proper 
fets,  which  may  be  either  the  fmall  off- lets  that  arife  from 
the  Tides  of  the  main  roots,  of  which  take  cuttings  of  their 

flops  an  inch  or  two  long ; or  may  ufe  alfo  the  top  or  crowns 
the  old  roots,  when  taken  up  for  ufe,  in  cuttino-s  of  the 
ove  length  ; or  in  default  of  a fufficiency  cf  crowns  or 
tops  of  either,  you  may  divide  a quantity  of  old  knotty 
routs  into  cuttings  of  an  inch  or  two  long,  as  aforefaid ; 
wmeh,  if  furnilhed  each  with  two  or  three  buds,  or  eyes, 
-they  will  make  tolerable  fets:  but  give  preference  to  cut- 
tings  of  the  crowns  or  tops,  if  enough  can  be  procured  ; 

\ oblerving  that  when  intended  to-makc  a frelh  plantation, 
you  Ihould,  during  winter.  Sec.  vvhen'you  take  the  plants 
* up  for  ufe,  reserve  all  the  beil  off-fets  for  planting;  alfo' 
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the  ciowns  of  the  main  roots ; but  this  latter  is  only  prac- 
ticable in  private  gardens  : for  where  the  large  roots  are 
defigned  for  fale,  their  tops  mull  not  be  taken  off,  which 
would  render  them  unfaleable  in  market;  therefore  the 
market  gardeners  always  referve  the  ftrongeil  off-lets  arifing 
by  the  fide  of  the  main  root'. 

Being  thus  furnilhed  with  a proper  quantity  of  fets,  then 
proceed  to  prepare  the  ground  for  their  reception  ; and  they 
may  either  be  planted  witli  a dibble  after  the  ground  is  dug, 
or  trenched  in  as  yc  u proceed  in  digging  the  ground. 

Choofe,  however,  an  open  fituation,  and  as  light  and 
deep  a foil  as  the  garden  affords ; wdiich  trench  regularly 
one  good  fpade  deep,  at  leall. 

Then  proceed  by  dibble  planting,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Being  provided  with  a long  dibble,  then  beginning 
at  one,  end  of  the  piece  of  ground,  range  a line  crofs-ways, 
and  w'ith  the  dibble  make  holes,  about  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  be  careful  to  make  them  all  of  an  equal  depth  ; which 
you  may  readily  do,  by  making  a mark  upon  the  dibble, 
fifteen  inches  from  the  lower  end,  fo  thrulling  it  always 
down  to  that  mark,  making  the  holes  fix  inches  afunder, 
dropping,  as  you  go  on,  one  let  or  cutting  in  each  hole, 
W'ith  the  crown.  Sec.  upright,  taking  care  to  fill  or  dole 
the  holes  up  properly  with  the  earth,  the  rows  to  be  half  a 
yard  or  tw'o  feet  afunder. 

The  other  method  of  planting  by  trenching  in.  the  fets, 
is,  that  opening  a trench  at  one  end  in  the  common  me- 
thod of  trenching,  two  fpadcs  wide,  and  one  good  fpade 
deep  ; and  then  having  the  fets  or  cuttings,  plant  one  row 
along  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  with  their  crowns  up- 
right, about  fix  inches  afunder  ; then  dig  the  next  trench  * 
the  fame  width  and  depth,  turning  the  earth  into  the  firll  > 
trench  over  the  row  of  lets ; thus  proceed,  trench  and 
trench,  to  the  end.  _ f j 

By  pradifmg  either  of  the  above  methods  of  planting^ 
horfc-radiili,  "the  fets  will  flioot  up  perfedly  llraightjl 
root-flioots,  quite  to  the  top,  whereby  they  will  be  long™ 
andfmooth,  and  f.vell  evenly  their  whole  length;  and 
will  fpmetimes  attain  tolerable  perfedioii  in  one  fummer’s 
growth. 

When  the  w'hole  is  planted,  the  ground  may  then  be 
fnwn  with  fpinach,  which  will  come  off  time  enough  to  give 
the  radifh  full  room  to  grow  ; for  thefe  will  not  come  up 

till 
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till  the  beginaing  or  middle  of  May,  when  the  fpinach 
will  be  moltly  all  gathered. 

They  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  for  about  a month 
or  fix  weeks ; after  this  the  leaves  will  cover  the  ground, 
and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

In  the  autumn,  after  planting,  that  is,  about  Michael- 
mas, you  may  begin  to  take  up  fome  of  the  roots  for  ufe  ; 
but  it  will  be  advifable  to  let  the  principal  part  Hand  to 
have  another  fummcr’s  growth,  when  they  will  be  very 
line  and  large. 

When  you  take  up  thefe  roots,  it  Ihould  be  done  regu- 
larly, not  digging  up  a Hick  or  root  here  and  there,  as 
we  often  fee  pradifed  in  private  gardens,  but  beginning 
at  the  firft  row,  and  proceeding  from  row  to  row,  accord- 
ding  as  you  W'ant  them;  obferving  to  throw  out  a trench 
clofe  along  to  the  firft  row  of  roots,  and  as  deep  as  the 
root  goes,  but  not  to  loofen  the  bottom  thereof,  which  is 
called  the  ftool.  Having  thus  cleared  the  earth  away  quite 
to  the  ftool,  or  bottom  of  the  roots,  then  with  a knife,  cut 
each  rootoflF  level,  clofe  to  where  it  proceeds  from. 

All  the  ftools,  or  bottom^  of  the  roots  mull  be  left  in 
the  ground  undifturbcd  ; for  thefe  yield  a fupply  of  fine 
roots  the  fucceeding  year;  and  when  the  roots  are  dug  up, 
the  old  ftools  ftill  remaining  produce  another  fupply  the 
year  after  ; and  thus,  if  permitted  to  ftand,  they  continue, 
as  often  as  the  produce  is  gathered,  to  furnilh  a freili  fup- 
ply the  fucceeding  feafon  ; and  in  that  manner  continue 
producing  a full  crop  of  fine  roots  for  many  years. 

But  care  muft  be  taken  when  digging  up  the  roots,  al- 
ways to  clear  the  old  ftool  from  all  ftraggling  or  fniall  roots 
whatever  ; and,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  draw  up  all  fmali 
plants  riling  between  the  rows. 

So'xving  ^iirneps. 

Sow  a little  early  Dutch  turnep-feed  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  an  open  fpot  of  light 
ground ; but  as  thefe  early  fowed  plants  will  foon  run  to 
feed  before  they  attain  any  tolerable  fize,  fhould  fow 
only  a fmali  quantity  at  this  time  to  come  in  early  in 
May.  See  March  and  April. 

Plajiting  Liquorice. 

Now  prepare  fome  deep  ground  to  plant  liquorice  where 
required  ; the  ground  Ihould  have  three  fpades  depth  of 
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go(jd  foil,  and  alfo  digged  that  depth  for  the  root,  tlie 
only  ufeful  part,  to  run  coniiderably  deep  in  the  earth. 

Procure  lets  of  the  fmall  horizontal  roots  which  run 
n^'ar  the  furface  of  the  ground,  cut  them  into  lengths  of 
fix  inches,  and  plant  them  in  rows  a yard  afunder,  by 
half  that  dillancc  in  the  row,  placing  them  wholly  with- 
in the  earth;  as  foon  as  planted,  may  fow  a thin  crop  of 
onions  on  the  fame  ground  the  frli  year.  Keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  all  fiimmer,  and  when  the  onions  come 
off,  hoe  the  ground  well ; and  in  winter  flightly  dig  the 
ground  between  the  rows. 

• I’hey  mult  be  permitted  to  have  three  years  growth, 
cutting  down  the  decayed  Hems  every  winter  ; and  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  the  main  roots  will  be  of  full  length 
and  fize  ; then  dig  them  up  in  winter,  beginning  at  one 
end  of  the  ground,  and  opening  a trench  three  feet  deep 
to  get  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  row  of  roots  ; fo 
continue  trenching  the  ground  row  and  row,  the  above 
depth,  taking  out  all  the  roots  as  you  go  on,  digging 
them  clean  up  to  the  bottom. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning. 

o 


PRUNING  of  peaches,  neiffarines,  and  apricots, 
fhould  be  forwarded  as  much  as  polTible  this  month, 
before  the  bloffom  buds  are  far  advanced.  When  the  buds 
of  thefe  trees  are  much  fwellcd  before  they  are  pruned  and 
nailed,  many  of  them  will  be  unavoidably  rubbed  off  in 
performing  that  work.. 

Examine  thefe  trees  well,  and  cut  away  all  fiich  parts  as 
are  ufelefs ; and  leave  a proper  fupply  of  the  lall  fummer’s 
young  wood  for  the  next  year’s  bearing;  that  is,  in  re- 
fpeft  to  ufelefs  wood,  all  fuch  branches  as  have  advanced 
a confiderable  length,  and  produce  no  young  Ihoots,  pro- 
per for  bearing  next  year,  nor  fupport  branches  that  do, 
are  ufelefs,  and  fhould  now  be  cut  out,  to  make  room  for 
better;  obferving  that  a proper  fupply  of  the  beft  of  the 
lall  year’s  fhoots,  mull  be  left  at  due  and  equal  diilances. 
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in  every  part  where  poilible ; for  thefc  bear  the  fruit  to  be 
expeded  next  fummer,  leaving  them  five  or  fix  inches 
afunder ; at  the  fame  time  cut  away  all  the  ill-placed  and 
fupeftiuous  fhoots,  and  very  luxuriant  growths  ; and  as 
you  go  on,  let  the  fupply  of  referved  flioots  be  fhorten- 
cd,  each  according  to  its  ftrength.  Shoots  of  a vigorous 
growth  fhould  be  iliortened  but  little ; that  is,  you  may 
cut  olF  about  one  fourth  of  its  original  length  : thofe  of 
a moderate  growth  fliould  be  fhortened  more  in  propor- 
t'on,  by  cutting  off  about  one  third:  for  inlfance,  a 
IltDOt  of  eighteen  inches  may  be  fhortened  to  twelve,  or 
thereabouts ; and  obferve  the  fame  proportion,  accord- 
ing  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  flioots. 

But  for  the  more  particular  method  of  pruning  thefc 
trees,  fee  the  work  of  the  Fruit  Garden  in  January. 

Nail  the  fhoots  or  branches  ftraight,  and  clofe  to  the 
wall,  at  the  dillance  of  five  or  fix  inches  from  each  other. 

And  for  the  method  of  pruning  and  ordering  young- 
trees  of  thefe  forts  (that  is,  fuch  as  are  one,  two,  and 
three  years  old,  from  the  budding)  fee  the  work  of  the 
Fruit  Garden  both  in  January  and  March. 

Prune  Apples,  Pears,  in  Ffpaliers  and  IP'alls. 

Prune  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  againfi:  wall-s 
or  in  efpaliers ; and,  if  polfible,  let  the  whole  of  them 
be  finilhed  this  month. 

In  pruning  thele  trees,  obferve,  as  dirct5led  lafi  month, 
that  as  the  fame  branches  or  bearers  remain  many  years 
in  a proper  fruitful  date,  continue  them  trained  clofe  and 
ilraight  to  the  wall,  or  efpalier,  not  fiiortening  their  ends, 
but  IHII  continue  training  each  at  full  length,  as  far  as 
the  limited  fpace  admits,  and  laying  them  in  about  fix 
inches  afunder. 

In  the  next  place,  obferve,  that  if  the  branches  be  any 
where  much  crouded,  (that  is,  if  the  bearing  or  princi- 
pal branches  lie  clolcr  than  four,  five,  or  fix  inches  from 
one  another)  fome  Ihould  be  taken  out;  obferving  in 
this  cafe,  to  take  off  fuch  as  are  word  fituated,  and  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  appear  to  be  moll  unlikely  to  bear,  by 
being  either  worn  out,  or,  at  leall,  not  well  furnifhed  with 
fruit-fpurs  or  lluds,  as  mentioned  lail  month,  or  not  fup- 
porting  branches  furniflied  with  fuch  fpurs.  Likewife  ob- 
ferve, that  when  necelTary  to  make  room  in  any  parti- 
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cular  part  of  the  tree,  to  train  more  regularly  any  eli- 
gible branches,  whicli  are  evidently  well  adapted  for 
bearing,  room  muii  be  made  for  them,  by  cutting  out 
fuch  barren  branches  as  above  deferibed.  And  if  the 
branches  in  general  have  been  laid  in  tooclofe,  let  fomeof 
the  vvorlf,  as  above  direfted,  be  here  and  there  taken  out. 

When  any  old  or  large  branches  are  to  be  taken  out, 
let  them  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
arife,  or  to  any  convenient  branch  which  they  fupport, 
and  which  you  fliall  think  convenient  to  leave  ; for  in 
cutting  olf  either  old  or  young  branches,  ne\cr  leave  any 
flump. 

After  taking  out  any  large  branches,  let  fuch  of  thofe 
which  remain  near  that  part,  be  unnailed,  &c,  in  order 
to  be  brought  higher  or  lower,  as  you  fhall  fee  neceffary, 
to  train  them  all  at  equal  diflances ; or  when  there  are 
feveral  large  branches  10  be  taken  out  in  different  parts, 
the  whole  tree  fhould  be  unnailed ; then  you  can  readily 
train  the  whole  in  exaft  order. 

Next,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  where  a fupply  of  wood 
is  wanting,  leave  feme  of  the  beft  fituated  of  the  laft 
fummer’s  fhoors,  fuch  as  direfted  to  be  left  in  the  fum- 
mer  pruning,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  ; and  generally  a 
leading  one  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  where  room  to 
train  them.  Where  the  laft  year’s  ihoots  are  not  wanted 
for  the  above  purpofe,  let  every  one  that  is  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  long,  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  proceed,  leaving  no  fpurs  but  what 
ai^e  naturally  produced.  The  proper  fruit  fpurs  are  fuch 
as  were  deferibed  laft  month,  being  produced  on  the  fides 
of  the  branches,  and  are  from,about  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  or  two  in  length. 

Let  ihefe  fruit-fpurs  be  well  attended  to  in  pruning, 
carefully  preferving  all  thofe  of  a frefh,  plump,  robull 
growth;  but  thofe  of  a worn-out  or  ragged  unfightly 
appearance,  or  that  projedl  confiderably  long  and  irre- 
gular from  the  front  of  the  branches  in  a fore-right  di- 
redtion,  fhould  generally  be  difplaced,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  regularity  of  the  trees,  cutting  them  off  clofe, 
and  new  ones  will  be  encouraged  in  places  contiguous. 

Having,  in  the  courfe  of  pruning  thefe  trees,  left  moft 
of  the  general  fhoots  and  branches  at  their  natural  length, 
as  before  advifed,  in  all  places  where  there  is  full  fcope 
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to  extend  them,  let  them  be  all  trained  in  regubirly  in 
that  order,  and  nailed  Itraight  and  clofe  to  the  wall,  or 
tied  to  the  elpalier,  live  or  fix  inches  dillance. 

For  the  management  of  young  trees  of  thefe  forts,  fee 
tile  work  of  the  Fruit  Garden  in  yanuary  and  March. 

Prune  Standard  Fruit-trees. 

Standard  fruit-trees,  in  the  orchard  or  garden,  may  be 
pruned  anytime  this  month  where  necelfary  ; obfervingonly 
to  cut  from  thefe  trees  all  dead  wood,  and  decayed  cafual 
or  worn-out  branches  as  do  not  promife  to  bear  well,  and 
that  crowd  the  others,  and  all  fuch  as  affume  a rambling, 
crofs-placed,  very  irregular  growth.  Where  the  branches 
in  gi^neral  arc  crowded,  let  fome  be  cut  away  in  a regu- 
lar manner,  fo  that  the  principal  branches  may  Hand 
clear  of  each  other. 

If  any  old  trees  are  greatly  infelled  with  mofs,  which 
fometimes  over-run  the  branches,  let  it  now  be  cleared 
off,  for  it  much  impoveridies  the  trees  and  fruit. 

Prune  Vines. 

Vines  may  be  pruned  now,  but  the  Iboiier  that  work  is 
done  the  better.  In  pruning  vines,  obferve  to  cut  out 
part  of  the  old  naked  branches,  to  make  room  for  the 
bearing  wood. 

The  lad:  year’s  flioots  are  properly  the  bearing  wood ; 
that  is,  they  produce  Ihoots  the  enfuing  fummer,  and  thefe 
Ihoots  bear  fruit  the  fame  feaibn  : care  mull  therefore  be 
taken  to  leave  a proper  fupply  of  the  ftrongeil;  of  the  lait 
year’s  llioots  in  every  part  of  the  tree ; and  take  care  al- 
ways to  have  a fucceffion  of  young  wood  coming  up  re- 
gularly, from  and  towards  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

Leave  the  branches  or  Ihoots  in  general  at  equal  dil^ 
tances,  at  leaft  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other.  . 

Every  Ihoot  mull  be  fliortened  according  to  its  llrength ; 
fome  to  three,  four,  or  live  eyes  or  joints  long;  and  let 
the  cut  be  made  Hoping,  about  an  inch  above  and  behind 
an  eye  or  bud. 

Let  every  branch  or  flioot  be  trained  Hraight  and  clofe  to 
the  wall,  &c.  at  equal  dillances  from  'each  other  ; none 
clofer  than  the  diilances  above-mentioned. 

But  tor  the  particular  method  of  the  winter  ordering 
thefe  trees,  fee  the  work  of  No’v.ember,  'January  y Sec. 
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Pbmt  cuttings  of  vines  to  raife  a fupply  of  new  plants 
where  requited.  Sec  next  month. 

Prune  and  plant  Goofeberry  and  Currant-trees. 

Goofeberrics  and  currants  Ihculd  be  pruned  now,  if 
that  w'ork  was  omitted  in  the  former  month.  In  pruning 
thefe  fhrubs,  obferve  to  cut  away  all  ill-growing 
branches  ; that  is,  fuch  as  grow  acrofs,  or  advance  in  a 
draggling  manner  from  the  red. 

Where  the  branches  in  general  iland  fo  clofe  as  to  in- 
terfere with  each  other,  let  them  be  thinned  out  to  pro- 
per and  equal  didances,  fo  that  every  brancli  may  dand 
clear  of  the  other.  Leave  the  branches  in  general  feven 
or  eight  inches  from  each  other  at  lead.  See  the 
Garden  of  lad  month  and  October,  for  more  particulars  in 
pruning  thefe  forts. 

Let  thefe  fhrubs  be  always  trained  with  one  dem,  at 
lead  a foot  from  the  ground,  as  direflcd  in  the  former 
month. 

Goofeberry  and  currant-trees  may  be  planted  any  time 
in  this  month,  where  required.  Seven  or  eight  feet  a- 
funder  is  the  proper  didance,  and  they  fliould  never  be 
planted  clofer. 

For  the  method  of  propagating  thefe  by  cuttings  and 
fuckers,  fee' the  work  of  the  Nurfery  in  this,  or  fomc 
other  of  the  winter  and  fpring  months. 

Rfi/pberrks. 

Rafpberries,  where  they  remain  unpruned,  fliould, 
if  poflible,  be  pruned  this  month.  In  pruning  rafpber- 
ries,  obferve  to  clesr  away  all  the  old  or  dead  wood  which 
bore  the  fruit  lad  year,  and  to  leave  three,  four,  or  five 
of  the  dronged  of  the  lad  year’s  fhoots,  danding  on  each 
root,  to  bear  fruit  the  next  fummer  ; all  above  that  number, 
on  every  root,  mud  be  cut  away  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  all  draggling  fhoots  mud  aifo  be  taken  aw'ay. 

Each  of  the  fhoots  which  are  left  fliould  be  fhortened, 
cbfendng  to  cut  oiF  about  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  their 
original  length. 

The  fhoots  of  each  root,  if  coiifiderabJy  long,  may  be 
afterwards  plaited  together,  for  by  that  method  they  fup- 
port  one  another,  fo  as  not  to  be  borne  down  in  fummer, 
by  the  weight  of  lieavy  rains,  or  violent  winds. 


When 
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When  you  have  finiflied  pruning,  dig  the  ground  be- 
tv,-een  the  plants ; obferving,  as  you  dig,  to  clear  a.way 
all  llraggling  roots,  and  leaving  none  but  fuch  as  belong 
to  the  ihoots  which  are  left  to  bear.  See  the  l\uit  Gar- 
iitn  of  laft  month. 

New  plantations  of  rafpberries  may  be  made  this 
month,  where  wanted  ; let  them  be  planted  in  rows,  four 
feet  al'under,  and  let  the  plants  be  three  feet  dillant  from 
each  other  in  the  rows.  See  lall  month,  Scz. 

Strawberries. 

The  plantations  of  llrawbcrries  Ihould  now  be  cleaned, 
and  have  their  fpring  dreffing.  Firll  pull  or  cut  off  any. 
remaining  Itrings  or  runners  from  the  plants,  and  clear 
the  beds  from  weeds  and  litter  of  every  lort ; then  loofea 
the  ground  between,  and  about  the  plants,  and  at  the 
fame  time  add  a little  frefli  earth  between  the  rows,  and 
dole  round  every  jlant;  this  will  llrengthen  them,  and 
make  the  plants  flower  ftrong,  and  produce  large  fruit. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  now  about  the  middle,  or 
latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  plants  are  a little  ad- 
vanced in  growth  ; but  the  bell  time  is  in  Augull,  or  the 
beginning  of  September  ; then  they  will  bear  fruit  the  funi- 
mer  after  : not  but  thofe  planted  now  will  take  root  freely, 
but  w'ill  not  bear  any  fruit  to  fignify  till  the  next  year  : 
obferving  the  pi  oper  fets  for  planting  are  the  young  off-fets 
or  runner  plants  of  lall  fummer,  which  mud  now  be  pro- 
cured from  beds  of  old  plants  that  are  in  full  perfe<^on 
for  bearing,  taking  them  up  with  good  roots,  not  from 
worn-out  very  old  llools.  * 

Prepare  for  thefe  plants  a piece  of  good  ground,  if 
loamy  the  better,  and  let  foine  good  rotten  dung  be  dug 
in. 

Divide  the  ground  into  beds,  four  feet  wide,  with 
alleys  at  lead  eighteen  inches  wdde  between  them.  Plai^ 
the  drawberries  of  the  fcarlet  kinds-  in  rows,  one  foot 
three  inches  -afiinder,  and  allow  the  fame  didance  between 
plant  and  plant  in  the  rows. 

But  the  large  kind  of  drawberries,  fuch  as  the  haut- 
boy, Chili,  Scz.  Ihould  be  planted  eighteen  inches  dif- 
tant  every  way. 

The  Alpine,  or  prolific  drawberry,  fliould  likewife  be 
planted  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  didant  every  way,  that 
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there  may  be  room  for  their  runners  to  fpread  and  take 
root,  this  kind  of  ftrawberry  being  different  in  its  man- 
ner of  bearing  from  the  others ; for  the  runners  which 
they  fend  forth  in  fummcr,  take  root  at  every  joint,  and 
each  of  the  joints  produce  bloffoms  and  ripe  fruit  the 
fame  feafon  j and  thefe  runners  often  yield  the  larged  and 
faired  fruit,  which  are  generally  in  their  utmod  perfection 
in  Augud  and  September. 

But  this  Ifrawberry -commonly  begins  to  bear  in  June, 
with  the  other  forts,  and  continues  bearing  from  that 
time  till  November,  and  fometimes  till  Chridmas,  pro- 
vided the  weather  continues  open  till  that  time. 

Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  may  now  be  placed  in 
hot-beds.  See.  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any  time  in 
this  month,  with  good  fuccefs : having  two  years  old  bear- 
ing plants  in  pots,  as  direffed  lad  month,  place  them  in 
the  hot-bed,  and  managed  as  explained  in  the  fame  work 
in  January. 

Be  careful  that  all  drawberries  in  hot-beds  have  the 
glades  railed  a little  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  any 
thing  favourable,  to  admit  air  to  them ; and  let  the 
plants  have  moderate  waterings. 

If  theheat  of  the  hot-beds  fall  off"  much,  youfhould  r^nsw 
it,  by  applying  a lining  of  hot  dung  to  one  or  both  fides 
of  the  bed,  as  you  fee  it  necedary.  Cover  the  glaffes 
every  night  with  mats,  or  other  covering. 

Now  is  alfo  a very  fuccefsful  time  to  place  pots  of 
drawberry  plants  in  the  hot-houfe,  or  in  any  forcing 
houfes,  &c.  and  tlsey  vviil  bear  early  in  good  perfeflion. 
See  the  hot-houfe,  and  forcing  early  fruit,  page  82. 

Planting  Fruit-Trees. 

Fruit-trees  of  all  forts  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month,  when  the  weather  is  open. 

Let  every  kind  be  planted  at  proper  dIdances,  fo  that 
they  may  have  room  to  grow  without  interfeiing  with 
eagji  other,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  years,  which  is  often 
the  cafe  in  many  gardens. 

Peaches  and 'nedarines  Ihould  never  be  planted  nearer 
than  fifteen  feet  afunder  againd  walls,  nor  need  they  be 
planted  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  didance. 

Apples  and  pears  for  walls  and  efpalicrs  diould  not  be 
planted  lefs  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  afunder,  but 
^ twenty- 
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twenty-five  feet  is  a more  eligible  diilance  ; though  it  ap^ 
pears  confulenible  at  firft,  yet  if  grafted,  Sec.  upon  free 
Hocks,  they  will  readily  fill  that  fpace,  and  bear  conlide- 
rably  better  than  if  more  confined,  fo  as  to  require  to  be 
often  Ihortened  to  continue  them  within  bounds  ; however, 
generally  allow  them  not  lefs  than  twenty  feet  diilance. 

Plums  and  cherries  defigned  for  walls  and  efpaliers, 
fhould  be  planted  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
diilance. 

'I'he  above  di fiances  appear  a great  way,  when  the 
trees  are  firft  planted;  but  in  fevcit  years  time,  the  ad- 
vantage in  allowing  them  proper  room,  will  appear ; and 
it  fi’.ould  be  obferved  to  allow  trees  planted  againfi:  low 
Walls  a greater  diilance  than  for  higher  walls,  in  order 
that,  in  default  of  height,  there  may  be  proper  fcope  to 
extend  them  horizontally. 

For  the  particular  foil  and  fituation  proper  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  fee  the  work  of  the  Fruit  Garden  in  Ko- 
^ember. 

Standard  fruit-trees  fhould  be  allowed  full  thirty  feet 
diilance,  and  let  none  be  planted  clofer  than  that  in  a 
garden.  If  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  let  the  trees  be 
thirty  or  forty  feet  riillant  from  each  other,  at  lead,  every 
way. 

The  rule  which  we  advife,  is  to  plant  ilandard  apples 
and  pears  not  lefs  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  diilance 
every  way;  and  ilandard  cherries  and  plums  twenty-five 
feet  apart ; and  almonds,  quinces  and  medlars  twenty  feet : 
obferving,  thefe  are  the  leail  dillances  whicli  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed : but  where  there  is  good  fcope  of  ground  to  allow 
them  five,  ten,  or  twenty  feet  more  room,  it  will,  in  the  end, 
prove  of  greater  advantage  when  the  trees  arrivfc  at  full 
growth. 

Walnuts  and  chefnuts  ihould  be  planted  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet  apart. 

Filberts  to  be  fet  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  afuncier. 

Mulberry-trees  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  difiance. 

In  planting  fruit-trees  of  any  kind,  let  care  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  planted  too  deep,  for  that  is  a more  ma- 
terial article  than  many  gardeners  imagine.  Open  for 
each  tree  a hole  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  freely, 
without  prefling  againfi  the  fides.  Then,  having  the 
trees  ready,  being  digged  up  with  a good  fpread  of  roots, 
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lee  the  ends  of  the  ftraggling  roots  be  pruned,  and  cut  off 
iuch  roots  as  are  broken  or  bruiihd ; then  fet  the  tree  in  the 
hole,  and  fee  that  all  the  roots  fpread  freely  as  they  Ihould 
do;  and  in  depth,  fo  as  the  upper  roots  be  only  about 
four,  five,  or  fix  inches  beiow  the  general  furface. 

Break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  ccjually  about  the 
roots,  and  fhake  the  tree  gently,  that  the  earth  may 
fall  in  clofe  between  the  roots  and  fibres ; when  the  earth 
is  all  in,  tread  the  furface  gently,  to  fix  the, tree  properly. 

Support  tall  nexv-planted  Trees. 

Support  tall  new-planted  ftandard  fruit-trees  with 
flakes,  as  foon  as  they  are  planted,  that  they  may  not  be 
rocked  about  by  the  wind,  which  would  greatly  retard 
their  taking  root. 

Dwarf-trees  muff  alfo  be  fecured  from  the  pow'er  of 
the  wind  ; and  thofe  againll  walls  fhould  alfo  be  faflened 
thereto  ; and,  if  efpaliers,  fallen  them  to  the  rails. 

DreJJtng  Fruit-tree  Borders. 

Let  all  the  fruit-tree  borders  be  neatly  digged,  when 
you  have  finifhed  pruning  and  nailing.  If  they  have 
been  digged  before,  let  the  furface  be  loofened  where  it 
has  been  trampled  in  doing  the  necefiary  work  about  the 
trees. 

This  will  be  of  fervice  to  the  trees,  and  the  borders 
will  appear  clean  and  near,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  low 
or  plant  with  what  you  think  necefiary, 

Craftbig. 

Grafting  may  be  begun  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  if  mild  weather.  Plums,  pears,  and  cherries, 
may  then,  be  grafted  : and  you  may  alfo  graft  apples. 
For  the  method  of  grafting,  fee  the  work  of  the  Nur/ery 
for  this  month. 

Forcing  early  Fruit  in  Forcing-hou/es. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  may  begin  to  force  fruit- 
trees  in  hot-walls,  peach-houfes,  cherry-houfes,  &c,  by 
aid  of  fire  or  other  artificial  heat;  the  proper  forts 
are  peaches,  neftarines,  apricots,  cherries,  figs, vines, 
plums,  &c.  having  young  trees  for  this  purpofe  that  are 
arrived  to  a bearing  ftate,  and  planted  in  November  in 
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the  borders,  Sec.  of  the/forcing  departments,  or  may 
have  fome  allb  in  pots  to  remove  therein  at  forcing  time 
occafionally.  The  trees  may  be  both  as  wall -trees  and 
fome  cherries  in  fmall  llandards,  and  managed,  in  re- 
gard to  pruning,  as  thofein  the  open  ground. 

Let  moderate  fires  be  made  every  evening,  or  if  there 
is  a pit  within  the  forcing-houfe  in  which  to  have  a bark 
or  dung  hot-bed,  may  make  the  bed  a week  or  fortnight 
before  you  begin  the  fires ; and  if  a bark-bed  is  intended, 
fill  the  bark-pit  with  new  tanners  bark  ; or  if  a dung- 
bed,  malce  it  with  frelb  hot  horfe-dung:  and  when  it  has 
fettled  down  ten  or  twelve  inches,  lay  that  depth  of  tan- 
ners bark  at  top.  Thefe  beds  will  fupport  a conftant  mode- 
rate warmth,  and  ferve  in  which  to  place  pots  of  dwarf 
cherries,  and  pots  of  fcarlet  and  A 'p  ne  draw  berries,  which 
will  have  fruit  very  early,  and  m great  perfeilion  and 
plenty.  Continue  making  moderate  fires  every  evening 
foon  after  fun-fet,  and  fupport  them  till  bed  time,  fo  as 
to  warm  the  air  of  the  houfe  till>morning ; feldom  mak^ 
ing  any  fire  a days,  unlefs  in  very  fharp  cloudy  weather, 
or  occafionally  in  foggy  damp  mornings  for  an  hour  or 
two ; efpecially  if  there  is  the  alfiftance  alfo  of  a bark  or 
dung  hot-bed. 

Admit  frefli  air  to  the  trees  every  moderate  day  when 
funny,  by  Aiding  fome  of  the  upper  doping  glaffes,  and 
the  uprights  in  front  a little  way  open,  Auitting  all  clofe 
timeouAy  towards  afternoon,  or  as  foon  as  the  weather 
changes  cold;  giving  air  more  fully  as  the  warm. feafon 
increafes. 

Give  alfo  occafional  waterings  both  to  the  borders,  and 
over  the  branches  of  the  trees  before  they  bloAbm  ; but 
when  in  Aower,  and  until  the  fruit  is  all  fairly  well  fet, 
defifl:  from  watering  over  the  branches,  led  it  dedroy  the 
fecundating  male  polen  of  the  anthera  dedined  for  the 
impregnation  of  the  fruit.  Afterwards  let  them  hav^ 
water  freely  twice  a week  in.  fine  weather,  always  wdth 
foft  water,  if  poAible. 

The  fires  may  be  continued  every  night  till  April  or 
May,  being  careful  never  to  m.ike  them  dronger  than(to 
raiie  the  internal  heat  much  above  6o°  in  the  thermome- 
ter in  peach  and  cherry-houfes,  and  70°  in  vine-houfes. 

According  as  the  fruit  advances  to  full  growth,  con- 
tinue adiding  it  by  proper  waterings;  and  give  free  air 
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every  warm  funny  day ; and  when  advancing  towards 
ripening,  encourage  a ftrong  heat  by  the  fun  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  by  admitting  lefs  or  more  air  in  propor- 
tion to  forward  its  maturity,  and  promote  a rich  flavour. 

When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  remove  all  the  glafles, 
to  admit  the  full  air  to  the  trees  till  next  forcing  feafon.  ■ 

In  the  above  forcing  departments  may  alfo  place  pots  of 
currants,  gooleberxies,  rafpberries,  and  llrawberries. 


The  Pleasure,  or  Flower  Garden. 

Tender  Annual  Flo-iuers. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  it  will  be  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  fow- 
ing  fome  of  the  more  curious  kinds  of  annuals. 

The  choicefl:  kinds  are,  the  double  balfams,  cockf- 
combs,  and  tricolors,  the  glebe  aramanthus,  marvel  of 
Peru,  diamond  ficoides,  or  ice-plant,  egg-plant,  ftramo- 
nium,  browallia,  SiC.  (See  next  month.)  All  thele  re- 
quire the  aiflltance  of  a hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward, 
in  order  that  they  may  blow  early,  and  in  fome  tolerable 
periedlion. 

I'herefore,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  provide 
fome  new  horfe-dung,  and  let  it  be  thrown  up  in  a heap  ; 
and  in  eight  or  ten  days,  it  w'ill  be  in  good  condition  to 
make  the  bed.  Let  the  bed  be  made  about  two  feet  and 
a half  thick  of  dung,  making  the  top  level,  and  then 
fet  on  the  frame  and  glafs.  When  the  burning  heat  of 
the  bed  is  over,  lay  on  the  earth,  obferving,  that  for  this 
ufe,  it  mull  be  rich,  light,  and  perfeftly  dry,  and  mult 
be  broken  pretty  fmall,  by  rubbing  it  between  the  hands ; 
the  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed  mull  be  about  five  or  fix 
inches,  making  the  furf?.ce  level  and  fmooth. 

The  feed  mull  either  be  fown  on  the  furface,  obferving. 
to  fow  each  fort  feparate,  and  cover  them  about  a quarter 
cf  an  inch  deep,  with  light  earth,  that  hath  been  fifted  ; 
or  you  may  draw  fome  lhallow  drills  with  your  finger, 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  and  fow  the  feeds 
therein,  and  cover  them  as  above,  or  may  fow  them  in  pots. 

When  the  plants  appear,  admit  frefli  air  to  them^  every 
day,  when  the  weather  is  any  thing  mild  ; and  let  them 

have. 
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have,  now  and  then,  little  fprinklings  of  water.  Mind 
to  cover  the  glalles  every  night  with  mats.- 

But  in  raifing  the  above  annuals,  if  it  is  required  tO' 
be  faving  of  hot  dung  and  trouble  ; and  that  if  there  are 
cucumber  or  melon  hot-beds  at  work,  may  fow  them  in 
pots,  and  place  them  in  thofe  beds  to  raife  the  plants, 
which  may  be  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a nurfery  hot- 
bed, to  forward  them  to  a proper  fize.  See  April  and  May. 

For  the  further  management  of  thefe  plants,  and  fow- 
ing  a general  fupply  of  the  fame  forts,  together  with  fe- 
veral  other  tender  annuals,  fee  the  work  of  the  Plea/ure 
Garden  in  March, 

Ten-'-wcek  Stocks. 


The  ten- week  ftock  is  a pretty  annual:  none  make  a 
more  agreeable  appearance  in  the  borders  or  clumps,  and 
it  continues  a long  time  in  bloom.  It  is  now  time,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  fow  a little  of  the 
feed,  to  raife  a few  plants  to  blow  early  in  the  fummer. 

This  feed  may  either  be  fown  in  a flight  hot-bed,  or 
in  a warm  border,  or  bed  of  natural  earth,  for  the  plants 
are  tolerably  hardy  ; but  by  flowing  the  feed  at  this  time 
in  a moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  bring  the  plants  on  much 
forwarder,  and  the  blow  will  be  llronger  and  earlier,  by 
three  weeks  or  a month,  than  thofe  fown  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  natural  ground. 

But  where  a hot-bed  cannot  be  readily  procured,  then, 
in  the  lall  week  of  this  month,  let  a fmall  fpot  of  a warm 
border  be  neatly  dug,  and  there  mark  out  a bed  about 
three  feet  broad  j,  fow  the  feed  tolerably  thick  on  the 
furface,  and  rake  it  in  neatly  ; then  arch  the  bed  over 
with  hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats  every  night,  and 
in  bad  weather.  But  if  the  above  bed  of  natural  earth 
could  be  covered  with  a frame  and  glafs,  or  with  hand- 
glafles,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  plants.  Or 
the  feed  may  be  fowed  in  one  or  more  large  pots,  in  or- 
der for  moving  under  occafional  fhelter  of  a frame,  &c. 
in  cold  nights,  or  into  a hot-bed. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  about  a month  or  fix 
weeks,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. 

But  if  your  plants  hand  thick  in  the  feed-bed,  fome 
of  them,  when  they  have  been  up  about  three  weeks, 

may 
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may  be  pricked  out,  either  in  a flight  hot-bed,  which 
will  forward  them  conflderably,  or  upon  a warm  border, 
three  inches  afunder  j and  when  they  have  flood  a month, 
they  fliould  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Hardy  Annual  Flo-voer -feeds. 

/^ibout  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild 
and^  dry,  you  may  fow  many  forts  of  hardy  annual  flower- 
leeas  in  the  borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  pleafure-gar- 
den. 

1 he  forts  proper  to  fow  at  this  time  are  lark-fpur  and 
flos-adonis,  convolvulus,  lupines,  fweet-fcented  and  Tan- 
gier-peas,  candy-tuft,  dwarf-lychnis,  Venus  - looking- 
glafs,  Lobel’s-catch-fly,  Venus-navel-wort,  dwarf-pop- 
py,  nigella,  annual  fun-flower,  oriental  mallow,  lavatera, 
and  hawk-weed,  with  many  other  forts.  Sc^e  the  Cata!- 
logue  of  Annuals  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

All  the  above  feeds  mufl  be  fown  in  the  places  where 
you  intend  the  plants  fliall  flower ; they  mufl  not  be 
traitfplanted,  for  thefe  forts  will  not  fucceed  well  by  that 
pradlice.  f he  following  is  the  befl  method  of  treating  them.. 

Dig  with  a trowel  fomc  fmall  patches,  at  due  diflanccs, 
each  patch  being  fix  or  eight  inches  over,  breaking  the 
earth  well,  and  making  the  furface  even;  draw  a little 
earth  ofi^  the  top  to  one  flde,  then  fow  the  feed  thin,  and 
cover  it  with  the  earth  that  was  drawn  off,  obferving  to 
cover  the  fmall  feed  about  a quarter,  or  near  half  an  inch 
deep,  according  to  their  fize ; but  the  fweet  peas,  and 
Inch  like  large  feed,,  mufl  be  covered  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  fome  time,  the 
larger-growing  kinds  fhould,  where  they  fland  too  thick,, 
be  regularly  thinned ; obferving  to  allow  every  kind,  ac- 
cording to  its  growth,  proper  room  to  grow. 

P'or  inflance,  the  fun-flower  to  be  left  one  in  a place  ; 
the  oriental  mallow,  and  lavatera,  not  more  than 
three;  the  lupines,  four  or  five  in  a patch;,  the  convol-  I 
vulus  the  fame  number;  the  refl  may  be  left  thicker. 

Blo<iving  Annuals  early  in  a Hot-houfe. 

Many  forts  of  annuals  may  be  flowered  early  in  a hot- 
houfe  with  little  trouble,  fowing  the  feeds  in  pots,  and 
place  them  in  the  bark-bed,  &c. 
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Plant  hardy  fibrous-rooted  Flo'^jje ring-plants. 

Now  you  may  plant,  where  wanted,  moll  forts  of  hardy 
fibrous-rooted  flowering-plants;^  fuch  as  polyanthufes, 
primrofes,  London-pride,  violets,  double-daifies,  double- 
chamomile, thrift,  gentianella,  hepaticas,  and  faxifrage. 

Plant  alfo  rofe-campion,  rockets,  campanula,  catch-fly; 
fcarlet-lychnis,  double-feverfew,  batchelors-buttons,  car- 
nations, pinks,  fweet-williams,  columbines.  Canterbury- 
bells,  monks-hood,  Greek-valerian,  tree-prim rofe,  fox- 
glove, golden  rods,  perennial  alters,  perennial  fun-flovvcr, 
hollyhocks,  French  honey-fuckles,  a.nd  many  others. 

In  planting  the  above,  or  any  other  forts,  obferve  to 
difpofe  them  regularly,  and  intermix  the  different  kinds 
in  fuch  order  as  there  may  be  a variety  of  colours,  as  well 
as  a regular  fucceflion  of  flowers  in  every  part  during  the 
flowering  feafon. 

Drefs  the  Auricula  Plants. 

Now  drefs  the  auricula  plants  in  pots,  and  add  fome 
frelh  earth  to  them,  provided  it  was  not  done  the  latter 
end  of  January.  But  this  is  now  a very  proper  feafon 
for  performing  this  necelTary  work;  obfer\ing  the  fame 
method  as  diredled  lalt  month,  and  the  fooner  it  ia  now 
done  the  better. 

The  choice  kinds  of  auriculas  in  pots  mull  now  be 
treated  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  for  their  flower- 
buds  will  foon  begin  to  appear  ; therefore,  the  plants 
IhouJd  be  defended  from  froit  and  cold  heavy  rains. 

This  mull  be  done  by  a coi^ering  of  mats,  canvai,  or 
glafs ; but  every  mild  and  dry  day  the  plants  mult  be  en- 
tirely uncovered. 

•Sew  Auricula  and  Polyanthus  Seed.. 

Auricula  and  polyanthus  feed  may  be  fown  any  tim''  In 
this  month;  they  will  grow  freely,  and  the  plants  from 
this  fovving  will  rife  well.  Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  in 
a warm  fpot  in  the  common  ground,  or  in  boxes  or  pots 
filled  wirh  light  rich  earth ; but  the  pots  or  boxes  are  of- 
ten preferred,  becaufe  they  can  be  readily  removed  to 
different  fituations,.  as  the  fealbn  may  require., 

Thefe  feeds  mull  be  fown  tolerable  tliick,  and  covered 
With  light  earth,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

PI  ice 
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Place  the  boxes  in  a fituation  wdl  defended  from  north- 
erly winds,  and  open  to  the  morning  and  mid-day  fun  : 
in  two  months  or  ten  weeks  time,  they  mull  be  removed- 
to  a more  lhady  place. 

In  June  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant ; for  which  fee 
the  w’ork  of  the  Flower  Garden  in  that  month. 

'Tranfplant  Carnation  Plants. 

Tranfplant  the  carnation  plants,  which  were  ralfed  lall 
year  from  layers,  into  the  large  pots  w'here  you  intend 
them  to  remain  to  blow,  if  not  done  in  autumn  ; let  this 
be  done  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  which  will  be 
time  enough.. 

Fill,  for  that  purpofe,  fome  pots  with  light  rich  earth  ; 
then,  «f  the  plants  have  flood  the  winter  in  fmall  pots, 
turn  them  out  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots, 
entire,  or  if  growing  in  beds,  take  them  up  with  as  much, 
earth  as  will  readily  hang  about  their  roots;  fet  one 
plant  in  the  middle  of  each  large  pot,  and  clofe  the  earth 
well  about  the  body  of  the  plants,  giving  them  immedi- 
ately a m.oderate  watering,  which  will  fettle  the  plants 
w'ell  in  their  places. 

' When  all  is  planted,  fet  the  pots  in  a fituation.  v/ell, 
fheltered  from  cold  winds. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths , c^c. 

Defend  the  beds  of  fine  tulips,  hyacinths,  anemones, 
and  ranunculufes,  from  frofl  and  exccffive  rains ; the 
plants  will  now  appear  above  ground  ; and  the  beds 
wherein  the  finelt  of  thefe  flower  roots  arc  planted,  fliould 
now,  if  not  done  before,  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
in  frolly,  or  extremely  bad  weather,  let  mats  or  canvas  be 
drawn  over  them. 

This  fhduld  not  now  be  omitted  to  the  choicefl  kinds, 
when  required  to  have  them  blow  in  their  ultimate  perfec- 
tion ; for  although  they  are  hardy  enough,  yet  being  pro-. 
tetiled  this  and  next  month  from  inclement  weather,  the 
blow  will  be  m.uch  finer  than  if  full  expofed  ; however, 
the  more  common  kinds,  either  in  beds  or  borders,  may 
be  permitted  to  take  their  chance. 

Drefs  and  dig  the  Borders,  Beds, 

Now  let  the  flower-beds  and  borders  in  general  be 
thoroughly  cleared  from  weeds,  and  from  every  kind  of 
1 litter; 
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Jitter  ; tor  neatuefs  in  thoic  parts  of  the  gajxJen  is  agree- 
.able  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  at  this  feafon, 
^\'heo  the  fiowers  and  plants  of  moil  kinds  are  beginning 
to  pulh. 

'I  hercfore,  let  the  furface  of  the  beds  and  borders  be 
lightly  and  carefully  loofened  with  a hoe,  in  a dry  day, 
and  let  them  be  neatly  raked,  which  will  give  an  air  of 
livelinefs  to  the  furface,  and  the  whole  will  appear  neat 
and  very  pleafing  to  the  eye,  and  will  be  well  worth  the 
labour. 

Likewife  if  any  borders,  beds,  &c.  were  not  digged  lail 
autumn  or  winter,  it  Ihould  now  be  done,  ready  for  flower 
plants,  feeds.  See.  and  that  the  whole  may  appear  frefh 
and  lively. 

Prune  Flo^erijjg-Jhrubs. 

Flnifli  pruning  flovvering-ihrubs,  and  evergreens, 
where  they  want  it. 

Jn  doing  this  work,  obferve  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood  ; 
2nd  ,where  any  of  the  branches  are  too  long,  or  grow 
ftraggling,  let  them  be  Ihortened,  or  cut  off  dole,  as  you 
Jhall  fee  it  neceflary ; and  likewife,  where  the  branches 
of  different  ihrubs  interfere  or  run  into  each  other,  let 
them  be  cut  fiiorter,  fo  that  every  Ihrub  may  Hand  fingly 
and  clear  one  of  another;  then  all  the  different  Ihrubs 
will  Ihew  themfelves  dilHndly  an  1 to  the  bell  advantage. 

V/hen  the  flirubs  are  pruned,  let  the  cuttings  be  cleared 
away,  and  then  let  the  ground  be  neatly  dug  between  and 
: about  all  the  plants,  obferving  to  take  off  all  fuckers 
: arifing  from  the  roots : nothing  looks  better  in  a garden, 
than  to  fee  the  ground  neat  and  frelh  between  flowering- 
: Ihrubs  and  evergreens. 

Planting  Flo'-wering-Jhritbs . 

Moll  forts  of  flovvering-ihrubs  may  now  be  fafely  re- 
I moved  any  time  in  this  month  when  it  is  open  weather. 

But  particularly  the  gelder  rofe,  fyringa^  laburnums, 

I lilacs,  honey-fuckles,  rofes,  fpirass,  althce  frutex,  hyperi- 
I cum  Irutex,  Perlian  lilac,  double-blolfom  cherry,  double- 
bramble,  cornelian  cherrv'’,  and  double  hawthorn ; you 
j may  likewife  plant  b!adder-fcna,  fcorpion-fena,  privet, 

■ dpanilli  broom,  jafmines,,  fumach,  cytiiufes,  and  acacias; 

^ 3nd  many  other  forts  of  hardy  plants,  may  now  be  fafely 

tranfplanted. 
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anfplrinted,  far  moil  loris  will  take  root  very  freely  and 
foon  at  this  feafon. 

Planting  Evergreens. 

About  the  middle  or  any  time  in  this  month,  if  mild 
v'cather,  you  may  tranfjdant  phillyreas,  yews,  evergreen- 
oaks,  junipers,  hollies,  hrs,  cyprefs,  cedars,  laurullinus, 
pyracantha,  and  arbutus,  with  moll  other  kinds  of  ever- 
green fhrubs  and  trees. 

Dire^Iicns  for  -planting  the  various  forts  of  Shrubs. 

In  planting  and  decorating  the  clumps  and  quarters  in 
the  fhrubbery,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  difpole  the  moil 
curious  forts  of  fld'vvering-iltrubs  and  plants,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  they  may  be  cafily  feen  from  the  walks 
or  lawns  near  where  they  are  planted.  They  fhould  not 
be  planted  fo  clofe  together  as  is  commonly  praclifed,  nor 
fhould  they  be  fulFered,  as  they  grow  up,  to  interfere 
with  each  other  ; for  that  would  deprive  you  of  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  the  moll  valuable  flirubs  to  advantage. 

"When  the  more  curious  kinds  of  fhrubs  are  to  be  con- 
veyed to  any  great  diftance,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
pack  them  well ; they  fhould  be  tied  in  bundles,  and 
their  roots  well  packed  round  with  draw,  and  every  bun- 
dle packed  up  in  mats. 

Care  of  Grafs  Walks  and  Lanvns. 

Grafs  walks  and  lawns  fhould  be  kept  extremely  clean. 
Now  the  feafon  for  mowing  begins  to  approach,  pole  and 
roll  them  once  or  twice  every  week;  a w'ooden  roller  is  bell 
to  roll  with  immediately  after  poleing,  to  take  up  the 
worm-cads;  and  when  the  grafs  is  clean  and  free  from 
worm-cads,  it  fhould  be  rolled  occafionally  with  a heavy 
iron  or  done  roller,  to  make  the  bottom  firm  and  fmooth. 

The  edges  of  the  grafs-walks,  or  lawns,  fhould  be  all 
neatly  cut  even  with  an  edging-iron  about  the  end  of  this 
month,  which  will  be  a vad  addition  to  the  neatnefs  of 
them. 

Laying  7'urf. 

Grafs-turf  may  be  laid  any  time  this  month,  where  want- 
ed, either  to  make  new,  or  mend.old  work,  for  it  will  grow 
freely  with  little  trouble;  obferving  to  beat  it  well,  and 

roll 
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" roll  it  with  a heavy  roller  now  and  then,  to  make  it  firm 
: and  even.  See  lall  and  next  month. 

Gravel  Walks, 

Keep  the  gravel  walks  perfeftly  free  from  weeds,  mofs, 
^ and  litter  of  any  fort ; and  let  them  be  well  rolled  once  or 
twice  every  week  in  dry  weather. 

Vlanting  Hedges. 

Plant  hedges  where  wanted,  both  deciduous  and  ever^ 
Igreen  kinds;  Inch  as  hawthorn,  white-thorn,  liornbeam, 
4 beech,  elder,  eim,  holly,  yew,  box,  &c.  See  December  for 
Jthe  method  of  planting. 

Likewife  is  a proper  time  to  plafh  old  hedges,  that  are 
irun  up  naked,  or  open  below.  See  alfo  December. 


Plant  Box,  l^c.  for  Edgings  to  Beds  and  Borders, 

Box,  where  wanted  for  edgings  to  borders,  &c.  may  be 
^planted  any  time  iri  this  month  ; it  will  take  root  in  a fhort 
I time,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  its  fuccefs  : likewife, 

• where  there  are  gaps  in  any  former  planted  edgings,  let 
Jthe  deficiencies  now  be  made  good;  for  nothing  looks 

• worfe  in  a garden,  than  ragged  box-edgings  by  the  fides  of 

tthe  walks.  - ^ ° 

For  the  method  of  planting  box,  fee  the  Flonxser  Garden 
Ifor  Oaober. 


Ihrift  makes  a very  compaft  and  beautiful  edging,  if 
-rplanted  properly,  and  well  kept.  This  may  be  planted 
|any  time  this  month  ; fetting  the  plants  near  enough  to 
• tone  , as  at  once  to  forma  dole  row  like  box,  or  not  above 
I ree  inches  alunder;  and,  if  you  give  it  two  or  three 
jgood  waterings  in  dry  weather,  it  will  grow  away  freely.  • 

^ -Double  daifies  and  pinks  make  alfo  tolerable  good  edg- 
ings, and  may  be  employed  both  in  default  of  the  two  for- 
tmer,  and  to  eiteCl  variety  in  particular  compartments,  and 
will  make  a good  appearance  in  May  and  June,  when  in 
Hower.  Let  them  be  planted  in  feparate  edgings,  fetting 
Ithe  plants  three  inches  diilance  in  the  row.  ^ 

vvinter-favory,  and  lavender,  are  fome- 

not 

-continue  long  in  good  order. 

land  dV,  ^ nothing  makes  fo  neat,  effbaual. 
land  durable  edgings,  as  box.  * 


All 
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All  edgings  Ihould  be  kept  very  neat  and  regular,  by 
trimming  them  at  Tides  and  top  eVcry  Ijiring  and  fummer. 
bee  the  Tucceeding  months. 

Forcing  early  Fh-xvers,  c. 

Where  early  fiowers  are  required,  may,  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  place  various  Torts  in  pots,  in  hot-houles, 
forcing-houTes,  See.  now  at  work  : and  in  hot-beds ; Tuch 
as  pots  of  pinks,  carnations,  Tweet-williams,  anemones, 
ranunculuTes,  narciffus,  early  tulips,  hyacinths,  jonquils, 
and  any  otherornamental  and  Tweet  Imeliing  Tpriug  flosyers, 
both  of  the  fibrous,  bulbous,  and  tuberous  rooted  kinds,  and 
they  will  blow  early,  and  in  good  perfedion. 

Likewife  may  have  pots  of  rcTes,  and  other  defirable 
flowering  plants  placed  now  in  the  hot-houTe,  or  any 
forcing  department. 

About  London  the  gardeners  often  force  various  flower 
plants  for  market,  in  boarded  forcing  frames,  with  the 
afliflance  of  hot  dung  applied  to  the  back  part  thereof; 
thefe  frames  being  conllruded  of  ftrong  inch  and  half 
boards,  made  five  or  fix  feet  high  behind,  the  ends  in  pro- 
portion, and  fronted  with  glafsfaflies  doping  to  the  top  of  the 
back;  maybe  four,fIve,  or  fix  feet  wide,  the  length  at  pleaTure; 
and  in  which  placing  pets  cf  plants  and  fhrubs,  hot 
is  piled  againfl  the  back  and  ends  half  a yard  wdde  at  bot- 
tom, and  gradually  narrowed  to  a foot  width  at  top. 

The  dung  will  throw  in  a fine  heat,  and  the  plants  will 
flower  agreeably  at  an  early  time ; keeping  up  the  heat, 
when  decreafed  by  the  application  of  frefh  hot  dung. 


The  Nursery. 

Finish  digging  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  all 
kinds  of  young  trees  and  ihrubs. 

'I'his  work  Ihould  now  be  completed  as  Toon  as  poilibie, 
for  it  will  not  only  render  the  ground  neat  and  agreeable 
to  be  Teen,  but  will  be  alTo  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
growth  of  the  young  trees  and  fhiubs  of  every  kind. 

Propa- 


The  Nursery. 
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Propagating  by  Cuttings, 


Plant  cuttings  of  goofeberries  and  currants  ; by  which 
method  you  may  propagate  the  fined:  forts  in  their  kinds, 
and  may  alfo  propagate  them  by  fuckers. 

The  cuttings,  for  this  purppfe,  mud  be  of  the  laft  year’s 
flioots,  obferving  to  take  fuch  as  are  ftrong,  and  let  them 
be  from  about  ten  or  twelve,  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
in  length  ; plant  them  in  rows,  not  lefs  than  twelve  inches 
afunder,  and  put  each  cutting  about  one  third  or  half  way 
iinto  the  ground:  they  will  loon  take  root,  and  will  fhoot 
■ out  at  top,  and  form  tolerable  branchy  heads  by  the  end 
I of  fummer,  and  in  a year  or  two  after  will  produce  fruit. 

By  fuckers  alfo  may  nowraife  thefe  trees  in  abundance. 

! They  commonly  throw  out  many  every  year  from  the  bot- 
;tom.  See  Propagationhy  fuckers  below. 

Be  careful  to  train  thefe  trees  always  with  a fingle  Item, 
ja  foot  or  fifteen  inches  high,  before  you  form  the  head. 

Plant  alfo  cuttings  of  honey-fuckles,  and  other  hardy 
Iflowering  Ihrubs  and  trees.  There  are  many  forts  that 
-may  be  propagated  by  that  method,  and  this  is  dill  a good 
:time  to  plant  mod  kinds. 

The  cuttings  mud  be  flioots  of  the  former  year’s 
igrowth ; choofe  fuch  as  have  flrength,  and  they  mud  not 
I’he  {hotter  than  fix  inches,  nor  longer  than  twelve.  Plant- 
i them  in  a fliady  place  in  rows  a foot  afunder,  at  fix  or 
reight  inches  didance  in  the  row,  putting  each  cutting  half 
(•Way  into  the  earth. 

j Mod  kind  of  cuttings  which  are  planted  now,  will  be 
well  rooted  by  next  Oftober. 


Propagating  by  Suckers. 

Many  kinds  of  flirubby  plants  furnifli  abundance  of 
muckers  from  the  root  for  propagation,  particularly  goofe- 

and  many  other 

roy  Ihrubs ; and  the  fuckers  may  now  be  feparated  from 
rtfte  parent  plants,  each  with  fome  roots,  and  planted  ei- 

for  a year  or  two,  or  the  larged,  at 
once,  where  they  are  to  remain. 


Propagating  by  Layers. 

rn  being  a tolerable  good  feafon 

CO  make  layers  of  all  fuch  fhrubs  and  trees  as  are  encreaf- 

ed 
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ed  by  that  method  ; though  the  bell  time  to  do  this  is 
fome  time  between  Michaelmas  and  Chrilhnas ; but  where 
it  was  omitted  at  that  time,  it  may  now  be  done,  and 
moH  kinds  will  Hill  fucceed. 

In  making  layers  of  any  kind  of  trees  or  flirubs,  ob- 
ferve  to  dig  round  the  plant  that  is  to  be  layed,  and,  as 
you  goon,  bring  down  the  flioots  or  branches  regularly, 
and  lay  them  along  in  the  ground,  with  the  tops  out, 
fallening  them  fecurely  there  with  hooked  pegs,  and  then 
let  all  the  young  fnoots  on  each  branch  be  neatly  layed, 
and  cover  them  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  enrth,  leav- 
ing the  top  of  each  three  or  four  inches  out  of  the  ground. 
See  lall  month. 

Moll  kinds  of  layers,  which  are  now  layed,  will  be 
tolerably  well  rooted,  and  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  by  next 
Michaelmas.  , 

’Tranfplanthjg  Layers. 

Take  off  the  layers  of  fuch  trees  and  Ihrubs  as  were 
layed  down  lall  year ; that  is,  where  it  was  not  done  in 
the  former  months. 

Let  the  layers,  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  off,  be  trim- 
med and  planted  in  rovvs  in  an  open  ficuation  ; let  the 
rows  be  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  afunder,  and  put 
in  the  plants  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  one  ano- 
ther in  the  row. 

Siones  and  Kernels,  c.  to  ralj'e  Stocks  for  grafting,  ^ c. 

Sow  plum  and  cherry-ftones,  &c.  and  alfo  the  kernels 
of  apples  and  pears,  to  raife  a fupply  of  Hocks  to  bud  and 
graft  upon. 

They  may  be  fown  any  time  this  month  in  mild  wea- 
ther, but  the  fooner  the  better,  obferving  to  choofe  a fpot 
of  perfe«flly  clean  and  light  ground  to  fow  them  in  ; jet 
them  be  fown  in  beds,  about  four  feet  wide,  covering 
them  about  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

The  plants  from  this  fowing  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
next  Michaelmas  and  fpring. 

Son.uin<r  Seeds  of  Shruhs  and  Foref -trees. 

Sow  likewife  the  feeds,  nuts  and  berries,  &c.  of  hardy 
forell-trees  and  ihrubs.  Thefe  mull  be  fown  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  provided  the  weather  be  mild.  Pre- 
pare beds  for  this  purpofe  three  feet  and  an  half  broad  ; 

let 
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let  the  feed  be  fcattereJ  or  placed  thereon  as  regular  as 
polllble:  and  cover  each  kind  a proper  depth  with  earth  ; 
iu.>ne  lef;  than  half  an  inch,  nor  any  much  more  than  an 
inch  and  half  deep,  except  any  large  nut  kinds. 

T ranjplant  Flonx'ering-jhrubs. 

Flowenng-fhrubs  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  fafely  tranf- 
planted  any  time  when  the  weather  is  open,  from -the 
leed-beds  or  nurfery  rows  where  Handing  too  clofe,  and 
planted  in  wider  rows  in  the  quarters,  or  in  beds,  &:c,  as 

’f  weather  will  permit,  this  work 

ihould  be  fully  completed  by  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

. Pruning  and  trimming  Flon.vering-JIprubs. 

FinilTi  pruning  or  trimming  flowering-lhrubs  where  diev 
want  It.  ^ 

In  doing  this  work,  obferve  to  prune  the  plants  to  a 
lingle  Item;  and  where  their  heads  grow  very  irregular 
let  them  be  reduced  to  fome  order  and  form,  by  cutting 
out,  or  fhortening  with  a knife,  fuch  Hiodts  as  may  an 
pear  necelTary  to  form  a handfome  head.  ^ 

All  fuckers  that  arife  from  the  roots  of  the  Ihrubs  of 
any  kjnd,  Ihould  alfo,  wherever  they  appear,  be  taken 
carefully  off;  and  the  bell  of  them  may  b^e^lanted  oura, 
Foper  ddlances,  and  they  will  make  good  plants  m two 
or  three  years  time. 

T'ranfplant  hardy  Forejl-trees, 

Tranfplant  hardly  forelt-trees  where  it  is  neceffary  to  • 
be  done,  from  the  feed  or  nurfery-beds,  &c.  in  rows  iii  the 
full  quarte'rs,  or  bedded  in.  See.  as  the  forts  require:  or 
larger  Kinds  may  be  now  removed,  where  necelfary. 

Tran/planting  Fruit-trees. 

Fruit-trees  of  any  kind  may  alfo  be  removed  now,  and 
a planting  feafon  in  which  they  will 

tranfplanted  foL  in 
of  thefe  trees  may  with  great 
vSer.  month, 'when  lild 

P r anf planting  Stocks  to  bud  and  graft  upon. 

Make  new  plantations  of  Hocks  to  bud  and  oraft 
^iftcrent  kinds  of  choice  fruit  upon.  ^ ^ ® 


Thofe 
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Thofe  raifed  from  the  feed.  See.  lull  year,  will  now  be 
ready  for  this  practice. 

Let  thefe  be  planted  out  as  foon  in  the  month  as  thi 
weather  will  permit;  plant  them  in  rows  thirty  inches 
afundcr,  and  let  them  be  planted  at  leaftfifteen  inches  dif- 
tance  from  one  another  in  the  row.  They  Ihould  be 
planted  by  line,  either  by  dibble,  or  holed  in  with  the 
fpade  ; or  otherwife  cut  out  fmall  trenches  by  line,  fuch  as 
is  praftifed  in  planting^  box-edgings,  placing  the  plants 
therein  at  the  above  diltance,  and  turn  the  earth  in  upon 
their  roots,  and  tread  it  gently  to  them  all  the  way  along. 

Heading  down  budded  Stocks. 

The  trees  and  flirubs  that  were  budded  the  laft  fummer, 
fliould  now  have  the  top  of  the  itock  on  which  they  are 
budded,  headed  down  : let  this  be  done  with  a fharp  knife, 
obferving  to  cut  the  head  off  about  four  inches  above  the 
place  where  the  bud  was  inferted.  See  the  work  of  bud- 
ding and  inoculating  in  Jusie  and  July. 

Preparations  for  grafting. 

Grafting  may  be  begun  any  time  after  the  fifteenth  or 
twentieth  of  this  month,  provided  the  weather  be  mild. 

The  forts  proper  to  begin  with  are  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries;  and  thefe  kinds  generally  fucceed  bell:  when 
grafted  fome  time  in  the  laft  fortnight  of  this  month. 

Apples  may  alfo  be  grafted  at  the  fame  time,  or  they 
may  be  deferred  a fortnight  longer. 

It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  where  grafting  is  to  be  done, 
you  Ihould  begin  to  prepare  for  it  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  this  month. 

The  firll  thing  to  be  done  towards  this  work  is  to  col- 
left  the  grafts ; and  it  mull  be  obferved  thefe  mull  be 
young  Ihoots,  fuch  only  as  were  produced  lall  year ; for 
thofe  that  are  of  more  than  one  year’s  growth  never  take 
well.  Thefe  Ihoots  or  grafts  lliould  be  cut  from  the  trees 
in  the  firll  or  fecond  week  of  this  month,  but  do  it  in  mild 
weather;  as  foon  as  they  are  cutoff,  lay  the  lower  ends  of 
them  in  dry  earth,  in  a warm  border,  till  the  grafting  time, 
andiffevere  weather  Ihould  happen,  cover  them  with  litter. 

The  reafon  for  cutting  the  grafts  fo  foon,  is,  becaufe  the 
buds  will  now  begin  to  fwell  fall  ; and  if  the  grafts  were 
»ot  to  be  cut  off  in  proper  time,  the  budsy/ould  be  too  far 

advanced. 
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advanced,  and  the  grafts  would  by  that  means  not  take 
kindly  with  the  kock,  or,  at  leak,  not  flioot  lb  freely. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  methods  of  gi\afting,  it  will 
firfl;  be  necelTary  to  mention  what  Hocks  are  proper  to  graft 
the  dbTerent  kinds  of  fruit  upon  ; for  inltance,  apples 
lliould  be  grafted  upon  flocks  raifed  from  the  kernels  of 
the  fame  kinds  of  fruit,  i.  e.  any  kinds  of  apples;  for  the 
grafts  or  buds  of  thefe  trees  will  not  take  well  upon  any 
other  Hocks. 

^ It  kiould  be  obferved,  that  for  dwarf  apple-trees,  for 
walls  or  efpaliers,  they  ikould  generally  be  grafted  upon 
codlin  appIe-Hocks,  raifed  either  from  luckers  from  the 
root,  or  by  cuttings  or  layers ; for  the  Hocks  raifed  from 
thefe  are  never  fo  luxuriant  in  growth  as  thofe  of  the- 
larger  growing  apple-trees ; and,  confequently,  trees 
grafted  upon  luen  Hocks,  will  be  flower  in  growth,  and 
can  more  eafily  be  kept  within  due  compafs,''fo  will  an- 
fwer  the  purpnfe  for  dwarfs,  for  efpaliers.  Sec.  much  better 
than  thofe  grafted  on  any  other  apple  Hocks.  Or  if  required 
to  have  them  of  Hill  more  dwarliih  growth  for  fmall  gar- 
dens, rnay  ufe  Hocks  of  the  Dutch  paranife  apple. 

But  for  the  general  fupply  of  apple-Hocks  for  common 
fcandards,  and  large  efpalier  trees.  See.  they  are  raifed 
principally  from  the  feed  of  any  fort  of  apples  or  wild 
crabs.  The  time  for  fowing  the  kernels  of  apples  for 
Hocks,  IS  either  in  November  or  February;  but  if  not 
lown  till  February,  they  muH  be  kept  in  fand  till  that 

fown  in  beds  three  feet  and  a half 
Wide,  obferving  to  fow  them  moderately  thick,  and  cover 
them  a full  inch  at  leak  with  earth.  The  plants  will 
conie  up  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  in  the  autumn  or  fprin- 
fodowing,  fome  of  the  largell  plants  iliould  be  drawn  out 
and  planted  in  nurfery-beus ; and  in  the  fecond  or  thi»*d 
year  after,  they  v/ill  be  in  order  to  graft  upon  for  dwarfi- 

five  years  old,  pari 
culaily  if  you  intend  to  graft  them  at  the  lieioht  of  four 

intended  for 

Handards,  as  low  as  is  commonly  pracTfpd  for  dwarfs  and 
lo  tram  up  one  Hrong  flioot  from  the  graft,  til]  it  is  five 

- io  fcnTt'he'llT 

£*^ncra]]y  grafted  or  budded  unondlocks  raifed 
al.o  from  kernels  of  any  of  their  own  kinds  of  fruhs  l and 

^ are 
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c'lre  by  the  , nurfery-men  termed  Free  Stocks.  Pear-trees 
are  all'o  propagated  by  grafting  them  upon  quince-docks, 
which  Hocks  are  generally  raifedby  feed,  cuttings,  layers,  or 
iuckers,  which  will  grow  freely  ; the  pears  gralted  or  bad- 
cled  upon  thefe  docks,  are  very  proper  f.>r  walls  or  efpa- 
liers.  Some  people  alfo  graft  pears  upon  white-thorn 
docks;  but  this  is  not  fo  commonly  pradlifed,  as  thefe 
Hocks  have  an  ill  cffedl  on  feveral  lorts  of  the  fruit.  The 
leafon  for  fowing  the  kernels  of  pears  to  raifo  itocks,  and 
the  tranfplanting,  and  time  of  grafting,  is  the  fame  as 
mentioned  above  for  apples. 

Cherries  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  them 
upon  docks,  raifed  from  the  dones  of  the  common  black 
or  red  cherry,  or  upon  docks  raifed  from  the  dones  of  any 
other  kind  of  thefe  fruit ; but  the  two  fird  are  modedeem- 
ed  for  that  purpofe,  becaufe  they  generally  fhoot  much 
freer  than  any  other. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cherry-dones  for  raifing 
docks,  is  October  or  November,  or  in  the  .fpriug ; but 
when  not  fovvn  till  fpring,  they  mud  be  laid  in  boxes  of 
fand  all  the  winter,  and  mud  be  fown  in  February.  The 
docks  will  be  ready  to  tranfplant  the  fird  or  fecond  year 
after  fowdng,  and  the  fecond  year  after  that  will  be  fit  to 
graft  or  bud,  if  for  dw'arfs,  for  walls,  or  efpaliers ; but  <f 
for  dandards,  they  mud  be  at  lead  three  or  four  years  old 
from  fowing  ; for  llandard  cherries  are  generally  grafted 
or  budded  at  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet. 

Plums  are  alfo  grafted  or  budded  upon  plum  docks; 
that  is,  docks  raifed  by  fowing  the  dones  of  any  of  the 
common  lorts  of  the  fame  fruit;  alfo  raifed  occafionally 
by  fuckers,  font  up  from  the  roots  of  any  kinds  of  plum 
trees • 

The  time  for  fowing  the  dones  to  raife  thefe  docks,  is 
either  in  autumn  or  fpring;  but  wjten  they_  cre^not  fown 
till  fprin'ir,  they  m, ud  be  preferved  in  land  till  tnat  time, 
and  the  middle  of  February  is  a good  time  to  fow  them. 
Thefe  dock  will  be  fit  to  bud  or  graft  upon  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  year  after  fowing.  It  imill  be  obferved 
the  flocks  niull  be  tr^iufplii-nted,  roiiie  of  the  lt*rgcit  or 
them  in  the  autumn  cr  fpring  after  fowing,  and  in  two  or 
three  year:  after  will  be  fit  to  bud  or  graft  upon.  ^ 

Thqs  obferve  as  above,  let  the  Hocks  for  graltmg,  both 
of  fruit-trees  and  others,  be  always  of  the  fame  family  or 

trenus,  as  that  of  the  refpeftive  trees  which  are  to  be  grafted. 
^ Gtneral 
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General  Ohfervations  of  performing  the  JJ'orle. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  grafting,  but  we  fhall. 
only  take  notice  of  three  or  four,  which  are  praclifed  with 
the  greateil  i'ucccls,  fuch  as  Whip-grafting,  Cleft-grait- 
ing.  Crown-grafting,  and  Grafting  by  Approach  or 
Inarehin^j. 

Previous  to  grafting,  you  niufl  be  provided  with  a pro- 
per grafting  knife;  a quantity  of  ftrong  bafs-llrings  for 
bandages,  to  tic  the  fcocks  and  grafts  lir ml y together; 
and  ibme  well-wrought  clay,  to  clay  them  round  over  the 
tying,  to  lecure  them  from  the  air  and  wet. 

Obferve,  that  the  docks  intended  to  be  grafted,  mull, 
previous  to  the  inlertion  of  the  graft,  be  headed  down  ; 
which,  if  intended  for  dwarf  trees,  for  walls  or  efpaliers, 
mud  be  headed  pretty  low,  i.  e.  within  five  or  fix  inches 
of  the  ground;  but  if  for  dandards,  they  may  either  be 
headed  at  five  or  fix  feet  high  ; or  may  be  headed  as  low 
as  direfled  for  dwarfs,  and  fo  train  up  one  drqng  Ihoot 
from  the  graft  for  a dem,  till  it  is  five  or  fix.  feet  high  ; 
then  topped  or  cut  od*  at  that  height,  to  caufe  it  to  throw 
out  branches  to  form  the  head. 

F/fy?  by  Whip-grnfiing, 

This  kind  of  grafting,  which  is  praflifed  with  the 
greated  fuccefs,  is  generally  performed  upon  fin  all  Itocl's  ; 
that  is,  the  docks  for  this  purpofe  Ihould  be  about  fnjni 
a quarter  or  one  third  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch,  or  nera* 
an  inch  in  diameter:  but  we  commonly  prefer  fuch  fmnll 
docks  _as  are  nearly  equal  in  fize  with  the  grafts ; and  the 
method  of  performing  the  work  is  this. 

Have  your  cions,  or  grafts,  &c.  ready,  then  begin  the 
work  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  dock  at  a convenient 
height,  according  to  rules  above  hinted  ; this  done,  fi\  upon 
a Imoot'i  part  of  the  dock,  where  headed  ofi',  and  there  pare 
oft  the  rind  with  a little  of  the  wood  in  a doping  manner 
upwards,  about  an  inch,  or  near  an  inch  and  an  half  in 
length  ; then,  having  the  cions  cat  into  lengths  of  four  or 
five  eyes  each, _ prepare  one  to  fit  the  dock,  as  above,  by 
CLittnig  it  alio  in  a doping  manner,  fo  as  to  exaflly  fit  the 
cut  pai  t of  the  dock,  as  if  cut  from  the  lame  place,  that 
the  rinds  of  both  may  join  in  every  part;  Uten-cut  a dit 
or  tongue  about  half  an  inch  in  'length  u awards  in  the 

1’  2 ' cion. 
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cion,  and  cut  a Hit  the  fame  lcno[th  downwards,  in  the 
liock,  to  receive  the  faid  tongue;  in  that  manner  fix  the 
graft  in  the  Itock,  taking  care  that  the  fap  or  rind  of  both 
may  meet,  or  join  as  exatd  as  pcfiible  in  every  part.  Hav- 
ing tiius  fixed  the  graft,  let  it  be  immediately  tied  with  a 
ftnng  of  feft  bafs,  bringing  it  in  a neat  manner  feveral 
times  round  the  graft  and  ffock,  taking  care  to  preferve 
the  graft  in  its  due  pofition  ; and  let  the  bandage  be  neatly 
tied,  and  immediately  cover  the  place  with  fome  grafting 
clay,  obferving  to  bring  the  clay  near  an  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  flock,  and  a little  lower  than  the  bottom  part 
of  the  graft,  leaving  a due  thicknefs  on  everv  fide  of  the 
graft  and  Hock  ; making  it  in  a round  or  globular  form, 
and  take  care  to  clofe  it  well  in  every  part,  that  no  wet, 
wind,  or  fun  can  enter ; to  prevent  which,  is  the  whole 
intention  of  the  clay,  for  without  that  precaution,  the 
operation  would  prove  fruitlefs  ; and  in  this  manner  pro- 
ceed with  the  reft. 

In  performng  the  operation  of  whip-grafting  fome 
grafters  frft  cut  and  prepare  the  cion,  and  then  cut  and  ht 
the  flock  to  that ; but  it  is  not  material  which,  provided 
it  be  done  in  an  exact  and  fomewhat  expeditious  manner. 

Next  it  muft  be  noted,  that  the  grafts  muil  be  now 
and  then  examined,  to  fee  if  the  clay  any  where  falls  off, 
or  bracks : if  it  does,  it  muft  be  renewed  with  frelh 
clay. 

I5y  the  laft  wee^k  in  May,  or  firft  week  in  June,  the 
grafts  and  flocks  will  be  welj  united,  and  then  take  off  the 
clay,  'and  loofcn  the  bandages. 

Secc?!^,  by  Cleft-grafting. 

The  next  general  method  of  grafting  is  that  by  elefting 
the  flock,  commonly  called  cleft  or  flit-grafting ; becaufe 
the  flock  is  cleft,  and  the  graft  put  into  the  cleft  part  ; 
and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  flocks  or  trees  which  this  kind  of  grafting  is  per- 
fer-ned  on,  are  generally  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  even  two  inches,  or  more,  in  diameter.  Firft, 
with  a flrong  knife  or  a faw  cutoff  the  head  of  your  flock, 
and  pare  it  very  fmootli ; this  done,  fix  upon  a fmooth  part 
of  the  flock,  juft  below  where  headed,  to  plaice  your  graft ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  that,  cut  away  part  of  the  flock, 
about  an  inch  and  a half,  in  a Hoping  manner  upwards,  fo 
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as  the  crown  of  the  ftock  may  not  be  more  than  about 
half  an  inch  broad.  This  done,  prepare  your  graft,  or 
cion,  which  is  done  in  this  manner  ; obferve  to  cut  your 
grafts  into  due  lengths,  leaving  four  or  fve  eyes  to  each  : 
then  cake  your  iharpeft  knife,  and  pare  away  the  bark  and 
fome  of  the  wood  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  graft  in  a hoping 
manner,  about  an  inch  and  an  hdf  or  near  two  inches  in 
length;  and  then  cut  the  other  fide  in  the  fame  form, 
irmicing  it  to  liave  a wedge-like  fiiapc ; but  let  one 
fide  of  it,  which  is  to  be  placed  outwards  in  the 
hock,  be  left  near  double  the  thicknefs  of  the  otirer  fide  ; 
therefore,  always  take  care  to  make  one  fide  thicker  than 
the  other.  The  graft  being  prepared,  take  your  ftrong 
knife,  and  place  it  on  the  middle  of  the  flock,  crofs-ways  the 
top  of  the  hoped  parr,  and  with  your  mallet  hrike  the  knife 
to  the  hock,  obferving  to  cleave  it  no  farther  than  what  is 
neceffary  to  admit  the  graft  readily  ; then  drive  'the  gi^Tt- 
ing  chihei,  or  fume  inhi  ument  a little  way  into  t!ie  cleft, 
at  the  hoped  part  of  the  hock,  to  keep  it  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  graft,  which  then  dircflly  introduce  into  the 
cleft  on  the'uucut  or  upright  fide  of  the  hock,  at  the  back 
of  tlie  hope,  inferring  it  with  great  exa6lnefs,as  far  as  it 
is  cut,  with  the  thickeh  edge  outwards,  and  fo  that  the  rind 
may  meet  exactly  even  every  way  with  the  rind  of  the  hock. 
Tlie  graft  being  placed,  then  remove  the  grafting  chilTel, 
taking  care  not  to  difplace  the  graft ; this  done,  let  it  be 
tied  and  well  clayed  in  the  manner  direfted  as  above,  in 
the  work  of  whip  or  tongue-grafting. 

But  in  this  cleft-grafting,  fome  people  choofe  to  put 
two  grafts  in  a hock;  and  when  that  is  praftifed,  they 
only  cut  olF  the  head  of  the  hock  level,  and  fo  pare  it  fmooth, 
and  then  cleave  it  quite  acrofs,  and  put  in  two  grafts,  one 
on  each  fide  the  hock,  preparing  and  placing  them  as 
above  directed. 

And  in  fome  trees  or  hocks,  that  are  not  lefs  than  two 
or  three  inches  in  thicknefs,  I have  put  in  four  grafts  ; 
but  the  hock  for  this  praflice  muh  be  twice  cleft,  and  tlie 
clefts  muh  not  be  acrofs,  but  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
fo  fix  two  grafts  in  each  fide  of  the  hock,  obfcrving  to 
bind  and  clay  as  above. 

This  kind  of  grafting  may  likewife  be  performed  on  the 
branches  of  trees  that  already  bear  fruit,  if  you  defire  to 
change  the  forts, 
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The  grafts  will  be  united  with  the  ftocks  by  the  lail 
week  in  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  then  take  olF 
the  clay,  a,nd  loofen  the  bandages,  and  apply  frelliclay  at 
the  top  of  the  Hock. 

Third,  hy  Cro-ivn- grafting. 

The  third  kind  of  grafting,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Crown-grafting. 

This  way  of  grafting  is  commonly  praftifed  upon  fucli 
trees  as  are  too  large  and  ftubborn  to  cleave,  and  is  often 
performed  upon  the  branches  of  apple  and  large  pear- 
trees,  &c.  tliat  already  bear  fruit,  when  it  is  intended  to 
change  the  forts,  or  to  renew  the  tree  with  frelli  bearing 
\Vood. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  fort  of  grafting  is  as  follows  : 

Firft,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tree  or  Hock  level,  or  of 
any  particular  branch  of  a tree,  which  you  intend  to  graft, 
and  pare  the  topperfefily fmooth ; then  prepare  yourgrafts, 
which  is  done  by  cutting  one  fide  flat  and  a little  Hoping  a- 
bout  two  inches  in  length,  making  a kind  of  fliouider  at  top 
of  the  cut,  to  rellon  the  head  of  the  Hock  ; and  pare  off  only 
a little  of  the  bark  towards  each  edge  cf  the  other  fide  of 
the  graft ; then  raife  the  bark  of  the  Hock,  flrfl  by  flitting  it 
downwards,  and  then  having  a fmall  wedge  of  hard  wood, 
or  rather  iron,  one  fide  of  it  formed  fomewhat  roundifh,  the 
other  flat : let  this  inHrument  be  driven  down  gently  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood  of  the  Hock  or  branch,  obferving 
to  place  the  flat  fide  towards  the  wood,  driving  it  far 
enough  to  make  room  for  the  graft ; then  drawing  out  the 
wedge,  flip  down  the  graft,  placing  the  cut  or  floped  fide 
towards  the  wood,  thruHing  it  down  as  far  as  cut,  reHing 
the  fhoulder  thereof  upon  the  top  of  the  Hock  ; and  in 
this  manner  you  may  put  four,  five,  or  fix  grafts,  or  as 
many  as  may  feem  convenient,  upon  each  Hock  or  branch, 
and  bind  them  round  with  Hrong  bafs. 

When  the  grafts  are  ail  thus  fixed,  you  muH  then  im- 
mediately apply  a good  quantity  of  well-wrought  clay, 
bringing  it  dole  about  the  Hock  and  grafts,  obferving  to 
raife  it  at  Icalt  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  Hock  in  a pro- 
per manner,  fo  as  to  throw  the  wet  quickly  off,  and  pre- 
venf  its  lodginu  or  getting  into  the  work,  vvhich  would 
ruin  all. 
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Thofe  trees  which  arc  grafted  this  way,  will  take,  and 
very  free  ; but  there  is,  for  the  firliyear  or  two  after 
grafting,  an  inconvenience  attending  them,  and  that  is  the 
grafts  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  the  Itock  bv  violent 
winds;  but  this  mulf  be  remedied  by  tying  twu  or  three 
flicks  to  the  body  of  the  flock,  or  branch  that  is  grafted, 
and  the  grafts  may  be  tied  to  the  flicks. 

The  beft  time  foi\ performing  this  kind  of  grafting,  is  in 
the  laft  week  of  March,  or  firil  week  in  April ; for  then  the 
lap  will  begin  to  be  in  motion,  whicii  renders  the  bark  of 
the  flock  much  ealier  to  be  feparated  from  tlie  wood  to  ad- 
mit the  grafts. 

Thefe  grafts  will  be  pretty  well  united  with  the  flock  by 
the  end  oi  May  or  beginning,  of  June. 

Feurth,  Grafting  hy  Approach  or  Inarching. 


Another  way  of  grafting  is  flill  in  prafticc,  which  ia 
generally  called  Inarching,  or  Grafting  by  Approach  ; but 
this  is  not  near  lo  commonly  praeftifed  as  the  three  ways 
before  mentioned,  and  this  way  was  chie.dy  invented  for 
fuch  trees  or  fnrubs  as  are  not  eafily  to  be  propagated  by 
any  other  method. 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  this. 

When  it  is  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of  tree  or 
fhrub  by  this  manner  of  grafting,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  floclc  you  would  graft  upon,  and  the  tree  from  which 
you  would  take  the  graft,  mufl  fland  fa  near,  or  can  be 
placed  fo  near,  that  the  body  of  the  branch  you  would 
inarch,  can,  as  it  grows,  be  brought  to  join  readily  to  any 
part  of  the  body  of  the  flock  ; for  the  graft  is  not  to  be  fe- 
parated from  the  mother  plant,  till  fome  months  after  per- 
forming the  operation  ; nor  is  the  head  of  the  flock  to  be 
cut  off  till  that  time,  except  you  cannot  othervvife  conve- 
niently fix  the  graft. 

for  inflance,  fuppofe  you  want  to  inarch  fome  branches 
of  trees,  &c.  and  f uppofe  the  faid  branches  to  be  three, 
four,  or  five  feet  or  more  from  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  fuppofe  the  flocks  you  would  graft  upon  to  be  in  pots  ; 
in  that  cafe  there  mufl  be  a kind  of  flight  flage  ereaed’ 
clofe  to  and  as  high  as  the  branches  of  the  tree:  upon  this 
flage  the  pots  which  contain  the  flocks  mufl  be  placed  :• 
then  take  one  of  the  branches  you  defire  to  inarch,  and 
bring  the  body  of  the  fajd  branch  to  touch  that  of  the 
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itock,  at  fuch  a convenient  height,  where  tlie  flock  ani 
graft  is  nearly  of  a fize,  and  mark  the  parts  where  the 
graft  and  flock  will  moll  readily  join  together  ; then  in  that 
part  of  the  branch  pare  away  the  bark  and  a little  wood, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  fame  manner  let 
the  rind  and  wood  be  pared  off  that  fide  of  the  flock 
wnere  the  branch  is  to  be  joined,  the  famb  length  and 
breadth,  fo  tnat  both  the  cut  parts  may  exa£lly  join  rind 
to  rind  ; then  cut  a flit  or  thin  tongue  upwards  in  the 
branch,  and  make  a fl't  of  the  fame  length  to  receive  it 
downwards  in  the  flock  j then  let  them  be  joined,  placing 
the  branch  with  the  top  upright,  flipping  the  tongue  of 
the  graft  into  the  flit  made  in  the  flock  ; and  fee  that  the 
cut  parts  join  in  and  exadl  m.anner,  and  let  them  be  imme- 
diately tied  together  with  fome  oafs,  and  afterwards  cover 
over  the  place  with  a due  quantity  of  well-wrought  day, 
being  careful  that  the  part  be  regularly  and  well  covered, 
and  let  the  clay  be  very  well  clofed,  that  no  air  or  wet 
can  penetrate. 

After  this  let  a flout  flake  be  driven  into  the  p'round, 
and  that  part  of  the  flock  and  graft  miifl  be  faftened  to 
it,  which  prevents  the  graft  from  being  difplaced  by  the 
wind. 

Remember  that  the  flock  and  graft  are  to  remain  in 
that  polition  for  at  leafl  fifteen  or  fixteen  w’ceks,  w'hcn 
they  will  be  well  united  ; the  graft  is  then  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  mother  plant ; being  careful  to  do  this 
w'ith  a perfed  fharp  knife,  cutting  off  the  branch  with  a 
flope  downwards  to  the  flock  ; and  at  the  fame  time  the 
jiead  of  the  Hock  to  be  cut  clofe  to  the  graft.  The  old 
clay  and  bandage  are  at  this  time  to  be  taken  off ; and  at 
the  fame  time  it  will  be  advifeable  to  tie  them  again  ge'ptly, 
and  alfo  to  put  fome  frefli  clay,  which  will  flill  be  of  great 
fervice,  and  let  them  remain  fo  for  a month  or  five 
weeks. 

By  this  kind  of  grafting  you  may  raife  almofl  any  kind 
of  tree  or  fnrub  ; and  it  is  often  pradlifed  by  way  of  cu- 
riofity,  to  ingraft  a fruit-bearing  branch  of  a fruit-tree 
upon  one  of  the  com-inon  Hocks  of  the  refpeTive  forts ; 
by  which  means,  there  is  rnifed  a new  tree  bearing  fruit  in 
a few  months:  this  is  fometimes  praRifed  upon  orange- 
trees,  &c.  by  grafting  fruit  branches  on  Hocks  raifed  from 
the  kernels  of  the  fame  kind  of  fruit. 
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Note,  I mentioned  the  having  the  ftocks  for  this  opera- 
tion in  pots ; but  tins  is  only  meant  wliere  the  branches  of 
the  trees  you  would  propagate  are  not  near  enough  the 
ground,  or  for  orange  and  other  green-houfc  trees  and 
Ihrubs;  but  as  for  luch  trees  and  Hirubs  as  grow  in  the 
common  ground,  and  wliofe  branches  arc  favourably  fitu- 
ated  for  that -work,  there  may  be  flocks  planted  in  the 
ground  near  them,  or  it  may  be  performed  on  flocks  or 
trees  that  grow  accidentally  near. 


The  Green  - House. 

The  green-houfe  fliould  have  good  attendance  at  th^is 
feaf.)n  j thephints  will  reejuire  water  now  and  then» 
but  all  will  not  require  it  alike,  nor  all  at  one  time.  And 
let  them  enjoy  the  benefit  of  frem  air,  by  opening  the  win- 
dows every  mild  day. 

Examine  therefore  the  tubs  and  pots  feparately,  to  fee 
which  want  viator,  and  which  do  not ; then,  let  water  be 
gi\  en  to  fuch  as  you  fee  in  want  thereof,  but  give  it  modc- 
rately  : a little  will  b.e  ferviceable ; but  too  much  will  be 
of  bad  confequence,  cfpecially  to  the  tender  kinds. 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  and  moft  other  of  the’ 
woody  plants,  will  require  water  frequently,  but  never 
pve  them  much  at  a time,  and  to  none  but  where  abfo- 
lutely  ,necefTarv. 

. riie  herbaceous  kinds  will  alfo  require  occafiorkal  fun- 

flics  of  watei-.  but  Icfs  frequent  and  m kfs  quantities 
than  the  woody  tribe. 

Let  the  fucculent  kinds,  fuch  as  aloes,  fedums,  &c. 
have  water  buticry  fpanngiy  at  this  time,  and  only  when 
the  earth  in  tne  pots  is  very  dry.  • ^ ' 

Air  (houW  be  admitted  to  the  plants  in  the  nrecn-houfe 
St  all  times  when  the  weather  is  fawmrable,  for'tliat  is  a 
nccelTary  artic.c,  and  the  plants  cannot  thrive  wicliout  it 
Wy  day  when  the  weather  is  open,  and  any  thrng  miid ' 
let  fome  of  the  windows  be  opened  a little  way,  fbr  the 
sdm.ffion  of  air,  and  take  care  that  they  ,-rc  ftut  anain  ’ t 
time;  that  is,  about  ihree,  four,  c^r.fivx  in  tlSevenl 
kSt,  according  to.the  temperature  of  the  air;  if  caim  and 
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mild,  leave  them  open  till  about  four  or  five  o’clock;  if  a 
cold  lharp  air,  fnut  them  fooner  in  proportion. 

Ahother  thing  to  be  regarded,  is  to  keep  the  plants  of 
all  kinds  free  from  decaved  leaves,  for  thofe  are  more  hurt- 
lul  to  the  plants  while  in  the  houfe,  than  many  people  are 
aware  of;  therefore,  whenever  fuch  leaves  appear,  let 
them  be  coniVantly  taken  off ; and  alfo  let  the  tubs  or  pots, 
and  green-hoiife  floor,  be  cleared  from  the  like,  if  any  has 
tlropt  from  the  plants. 

There  is  another  thing  whi:h  will  be  of  great  fervicc  to 
the  oranges,  lemons,  and  to  the  plants  in  general,  aitd 
may  be  performed  this  or  next  month  ; that  i>=,  to  loofen 
the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  and  take  a little 
off,  and  add  fome  frefh  in  its  head;  this  will  certainly 
help  the  plants,  and  whoever  will  befiow  that  little  drelfing 
upon  them,  will  fee  the  advantage  of  it  in  a fliort  time. 

Oranges  and  Myrtles. 

V/here  any  of  the  oranges.,  lemons,  and  myrtles.  Sec. 
have  naked  or  irregular  heads,  you  may  now  begin  to  re- 
duce them* to  the  form  yeu  defire.  'Fhe  branclACs  or  head 
may  be  cut  clofe,  or  otherwife  fliortencd  to  the  place  where 
you  dcfire  fncots  to  rife,  to  form  the  head  regular,  for 
they  v/ill  break  cut  in  the  old  wood. 

Then,  when  the  trees  are  thus  headed  dov/n,  it  will  alfo 
be  an  advantage  to  fhift  them,  in  order  to  add  a little  frefh 
earth  about  their  roots;  and  the  method  is  this:  let  the 
tree  be  taken  out  of  its  tub  or  pot,  but  be  careful  to  pre- 
icrve  the  ball  of  earth  entire  ; 'and  then  pare  ofl'  all  the 
matted  roots  round  the  outfidc,  and  alfo,  at  the  fame  time, 
pull  aw'ay  a good  deal  of  the  old  eai  th  from  the  bottom  and 
iides  of  the  ball  ; then,  having  fome  frcfii  compofl  rcady^ 
put  fome  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub ; place  the  tree 
therein,  fill  it  up  round  the  ball  with  frelli  earth,  and  give 
it  a little  water. 

But  in  heading  dowm  any  of  the  green-houfe  plants,  if 
time  will  not  permit  you  to  fliift  them  as  above  directed,  do 
not,  however,  fail  to  treat  them  in  tlie  following  manner ; 
that  is,  to  loofen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  tub  or  pots, 
and  down  round  the  fides,  and  draw  all  this  loofe  earth 
out ; then  fill  up  the  tub  again  with  new  compoll,  and 
give  fome  water. 

But  fuch  orange  or  lemon- trees,  as  are  in  a very  weak 
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and  fickly  condition,  fiiould  be  fhifted  into  entire  new 
earth  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  plant  muft  be  taken  out,  all  the 
old  earth  lhaken  entirely  from  its  roots,  and  all  mouldy 
and  decayed  roots  cut  off ; then  let  the  whole  root  be 
walked  in  water,  and  plant  it  again  immediately  in  a tub’ 
or  pot  of  new  earth,  taking  care  not  to  place  it  too 
deep. 

After  this,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  plants, 
if  you  have  the  conveniency  of  a glafs-cafe,  to  make  a 
hot-bed  of  tan  or  dung,  but  tan  is  much  the  bell ; and  if 
in  this  bed  tlie  trees  are  plunged,  they  will  Ihoot  fooner, 
and  more  freely,  both  at  top  and  root. 


The  Ho  t-FI  o,u  s e. 

A DUE  degree  of  heat  mull  now  be  preferved  in  the' 
bark-bed,  in  the  hot-houfe,  wherein  the  pines  are 
plunged,  for  many  of  the  plants  will  lliew  fruit ; and  to 
make  them  fwell  freely,  there  muft  be  a lively  heat  in  the 
bed.  ) 

Nothing  can  contribute  fo  much  to  the  free  growth  of 
thefe  young  fruit,  as  a moderately  brillc  heat  in  the  bark- 
bed,  wherein  the  plants  are  plunged  ; for  if  there  be  not  a 
proper  heat  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  is  impohible 
to  make  the  fruit  fwell  to  any  tolerable  lizc. 

Therefore,  where  the  bark  was  not  llirred  up  the  former 
month,  to  renew  the  fermentation,  and  revive  the  declined 
heat,it  IhQuld  now  be  done,  for  the  heat  will  confequently  be- 
gin now  to  be  very  faint ; and  by  birring  up  the  bark  almoll 
to  the  bottom,  it  will  bring  on  a frefn  fermentation  in  it  ; 
by  wliich  means  the  bark  will  again  recover  a lively  grow- 
ing heat,  and  the  good  effed  of  it  will  focn  appear  both 
in  the  plants  and  fruit,  provided  it  be  done  in  due  time; 
but  if  the  heat  is  greatly  uecrcafed,  and  tlie  bark  decayed* 
you  may  augment  it  at  the  fame  with  about  one  third  or 
fourth  part  of  new  tan,  ocherwife  defer  it  till  next  month, 
vvhich  fee.  . * 

However,  where  the  work  of  forking  up  the  bark- bed 
appears  necelfary  at  this  time,  agreeable  to  the  obferva- 
tions  abov.e-memioned,  it  Ihould,  if  poflible,  be  done  in 
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the  firll  week  ia  the  month  ; for  if  it  is  delayed  much 
longer,  the  plants  and  fruit  will  certainly,  for  want  of  a 
due  proportion  of  heat,  be  much  checked  in  their  growth. 
Obferve,  in  the  firlt  place,  to  take  all  the  pots  out  of  the 
bark  ; then  begin  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  and  open  a kind 
of  trench  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  bark,  and  carrying  it 
to  the  other  end ; this  done,  begin  at  the  trench,  and 
with  a fork  dig  and  work  up  tlie  the  bark  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom, taking  care  to  break  the  cakes  or  lumps,  and  mix 
the  parts  all  well  together. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  top  be  made  level,  and 
then  immediately  plunge  the  pots  again  to  their  rims  as 
before. 

This  work  is  fo  very  neceffary,  that  it  Ihould  not  on 
any  confideration  be  omitted  at  the  time  above-men- 
tioned; that  is  to  fay,  if  the  bark  has  much  declined  in 
its  heat. 

The  bark-bed  being  thus  treated,  it  will  foon  renew  its 
heat,  and  retain  the  lame  well  for  fix  weeks  to  come,  or 
thereabouts. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  or  fome  time  in  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  the  bark  will  require  to  be 
Itirred  up  again,  and  refreflied  with  about  one  third,  o-r 
at  lead  one  fourth  part  of  a new  tan  ; the  bark-bed  after 
this  will  retain  a proper  degree  of  heat  till  the  fruit  are 
ripe.  See  March  and  April. 

The  bark-bed  wherein  tlie  fucceffion  pine-plants  are 
plunged,  fhould  aifo  be  examined  now  with  good  attention; 
and  if  the  heat  is  found  to  be  much  decreafed,  the  bed 
fnculd  be  treated  in  the  manner  above  diredled. 

Walcri7tg  the  Pines. ^ 

The  fruiting  pine-apple  plants  Ihould  now'  be  often  re- 
frefhed  with  water,  provided  there  be  a good  heat  in  the 
bark  ; and  when  there  is  a proper  degree  of  heat  and 
moidure  together,  it  will  make  the  young  fruit  fvvell  very 
fud. 

But  in  watering  thefe  plants,  be  careful  to  give  it  mo- 
deratelv  at  each  time.  'Fhe  rule  is  this,  let  the  earth  in 
the  pots  which  contain  the  plants,  be  kept  jud  a little 
moid,  in  a middling  degree  ; and  if  this  is  obferved,  the 
plants  and  fruit  will  tin rve. 

The  fucediion  pine-plants,  that  is,  thofe  which  are  to 

fruit 
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fruit  next  year,  muit  alfo  be  refrcihcd  now  and  then  with 
water ; iii  watering  thefe  let  the  lame  rule  be  obferved  as 
juii  mentioned  above. 

Remember  allb  to  give  water  at  times  to  the  lall  year’s 
crowns  and  fuckers. 

In  watering  the  pine-plants  in  general,  let  particular  care 
be  taken  to  let  no  water  fell  into  the  hearts  of  them  ; for 
that,  at  this  feafon,  would  prove  detrimental  to  thefe  Jcind 
of  plants.  1 o prevent  this,  let  luch  a pipe  as  mentioned 
in  the  former  month,  be  always  uied  at  this  feafon  when 
there  is  ocqafion  to  water  thefe  plants ; by  the  help  of 
which,  the  watering  may  be  performed  with  great  cxadlncfs 
and  .expedition. 

No^  ho.t-houfe  diould  be  deflitute  of  fuch  a pipe  as  this, 
for  without  it,  there  is  no  luch  thing  as  watering  the  pines 
and  other  plants  that  are  plunged  in  the  bark  with  any  de- 
gree of  readinefs  and  cei-tainty. 


Of  the  various  Kinds  cf  Plants  in  the  Hot-hetfe. 

In  feme  hot-houfes  there  are  kept  many  other  kinds  of 
curious  exotic  plants,  befides  the  pines,  both  of  the  fuC' 
culent  and  woody  kinds,  &c.  and  where  fuch  plants  are, 
they  ikould  be  treated  with  a proper  lhare  cf  attention. 

AH  thefe  kinds  of  plants  Ihould  be  kept  remarkably 
clean  from  dull  or  any  fort  of  filth  that  may  at  any  time 
gather  upon  their  Hems,  fhoots,  or  leaves,  and  fuch 
Ihould  always  be  wafiied  off  as  foon  as  it  appears.  There 
IS  nothing  more  necefiary  than  cleanlinefs  to  preferve  the 
heajih  of  all  thefe  tender  plants;  and  where  any  fort  of 
loumefs  IS  permitted  upon  any  of  them,  it  will  not  only 
dole  up  thofe  fmall  pores  which  are  fo  necefiary  to  the 
growth  of  ail  vegetables,  but  will  alfo  promote  infedls,  and 
render  toe  whole  plant  unhealthy. 

^ Thefe  plants  mull  alfo  be  kept  very  free  from  decayed 
leaves,  that  is,  when  any  fuch  .appear,  let  them  be  imme- 
-aiatcly  taken  off,  for  they  would  injure  the  plants. 

ater  Ihould  alfo  be  given  to  all  thefe  plants  at  times  : 
lome  wil  require  but  very  little  and  feldom,  and  others 
will  neea  it  pwetty  often.  Therefore  let  good  care  be  taken, 
rnat  every,  plant  according  to  its  nature,  be  properly  fup- 
pned  wnn  that  aj  ticle  ; but  be  fure  never  to  give  any  fort 

too  much  at  a time,  and  in  giving  it,  always  make  a dilliAftion 

■ttween  the  lucculent,  .and  the  hei-baceous  and  woody  kinds. 

The 
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The  woody  plants,  &c.  will  need  wa.ter  oftener,  and 
more  at  a time,  than  the  fucculent  kinds ; for  fome  of 
thefe  require  very  little  moifture  about  their  roots,  and  too 
much  would  rot  the  plants. 

Let  the  woody  kinds.  See.  in  general  be  moderately  water- 
ed, not  lefs  than  twice  a week,  and  it  will  be  ferviceable  to 
fprinkle  water  fometimes  all  over  the  head  or  branches  of 
thefe  plants,  cfpecially  the  coffee-trees,  the  pimento,  or 
all-fpice,  and  all  the  tender  acacias  and  mimofa,  &c. 

But  the  fucculent  kinds,  fuch  as  the  torch-thiftles,  me- 
lon-thillles,  cereuffes,  ficoides,  aloes,  euphorbiums,  and 
the  like,  muft  not  be  watered  oftener  than  once  a week, 
or  thereabouts. 

In  watering  thefe  kinds,  let  care  be  taken  to  give  hut 
little  at  each  time,  jail  as  much  as  will  reach  the  bottom 
' roots. 

It  will  be  an  advantage  to  all  thefe  tender  plants,  both, 
ef  the  woody,  fucculent,  and  other  kinds,  to  Itir  the  earth- 
a little  on  the  furface  of  the  pots  now  and  then. 

Acbnit  Air. 

Frelh  air  Ihould  now  be  admitted  to  the  pines,  and  all. 
other  plants  in  the  hot-heufe,  at  all  times  when  the  wea- 
ther will  permit. 

• But  this,  however,  mull  never  be  done  but  when  the 
fun  lliincs  warm,  and  the  air  is  quite  calm  and  clear  : 
then  it  will  be  proper  to  hide  fome  of  the  glaffes  open  a 
little  way,  in  the  warmell  time  of  the  day. 

The  bell  time  of  the  day  to  do  this,  is  from  about  ten 
or  twelve  to  one  two  or  three  o’clock;  but  for  the  time 
of  opening  and  Ihutting  the  glaffes,  let  the  weather  be  the' 
guide. 

Of  Kidney -Beans  in  the  Hot-houfe. 

Now  plant  fome  more  kidney-beans  in  pots  or  boxes,, 
and  place  them  in  the  hot-houfe  to  fucceed  thofe  planted, 
lall  month. 

They  are  to  be  managed  in  the  manner  mentioned  lall 
month. 

Do  not  forget  to  refrefh,  with  water,  tiiofe  kidney-beans 
whicli  were  planted  lah  month,  they  will  require  it  atleall 
three  times  a week  : give  alfo  neceffary  waterings  to  the 
voiin?  beans  advancing  for  fucceffion  ci'ops. 

-Of 
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Of  hlonving  Rofes,  and  other  Plants  early. 

You  may  now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  fet 
pots  of  rofes,  hypericum-frutex,  Perfian  lilacs,  fyringas^ 
and  honey-fuckles  in  the  hot-houfe,  or  pots  of  carnations, 
pinks,  and  double  fweet-vvilliams,  or  pots  of  any  other  dc- 
lireable  flowering  plants,  either  of  the  fhrub  or  herbaceous 
kinds  which  you  delire,  byway  of  cuiioflty,  to  bring  to  an 
early  bloom,  fupplying  them  with  plenty  of  water. 

Likevvife  about  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month,  may 
introduce  mere  of  the  fame  Ibrts  of  flowering  plants  to 
produce  flowers  in  regular  fucceflion.' 

Making  the  Fires  in  this  Department. 

The  flres  mull  be  ftili  regularly  made  in  the  hot-houfe 
every  evening,  and  alfo  in  the  mornings,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  any  thing-  cold. 

* O » 

In  hard  frofc  the  fire  m.ufl:  be  kept  up  moderately,  night 
and  day. 

In  veryfevere  frofl:,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage  if  the 
glafl'es  of  the  hot-houie  are  covered  every  night  with 
mats  or  canvas. 

t 

Of  Cucumbers  in  the  Hot -hot fe. 

V/here  it  is  defired  to  raile  early  cucuiiibers  in  tlie  hot- 
houie,  fomc  feed  may  now  be  fown  as  direfled  lafl  month, 
or  young  plants  planted  therein,  from  aiyy  common  hot- 
bed. bee  the  Hot-houfe  for  f anuary . 

I Early  Slrazvbcrries, 

Likewife  vou  may  now  introduce  into  the  hot-houfe  more 
pots  of  the  fcandet  and  Alpine  flrawberries  to  fuccecd  thdfc 
of  lafl;  month  ; let  them  be  one  or  two  year’s  old  bear! no- 
plants, efpccially  the  fcarlet  kinds  ; place  them  near  the 
glafles,  or  plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed  to  forward  them 
earlier,  giving  proper  fupplies  of  \vater. 

If  iome  j.relh  plants  are  taken  into  the  hot-houle  every 
three  weeks,  you  may  obtain  a conflant  fupply  of  early 
fruit  till  thofe  in  the  open  ground  ripen. 

And  if  fome  pots  of  plants  were  kept  in  one  or  two 
moderatc^  dung  hot-beds  to  forward  them,  fome  may  be 
removed  in  fucceflive  order  into  the  hot-houfe,  and  others 
remain  in  the  frames,  they  will  continue  a fupply  of  early 
fruit  in  regular  fucyeflion. 

M A R C H. 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden, 

Care  of  early  Cucumbers  astd  Melons. 

X A M I N E the  flate  of  the  cucumber  and  melon  hot- 


beds, and  fee  if  they  are  of  a proper  degree  of  heat, 
io  as  to  preferve  the  plants  in  a Rate  of  free  growth. 

You  mull  let  the  heat  be  lively,  but  moderate,  by 
which  means  they  will  fhew  fruit  plentifully,  and  thefe 
will  fwell  freely,  and  grow  to  an  handfonie  fize. 

This  muft  be  done  by  applying  a lining  of  new  horfe- 
dung  to  the  back  or  fjont  f:de  of  the  bed,  as  you  fliall 
fee  occafion  ; but  if  the  heat  is  not  very  much  declined, 
it  will  be  proper  to  line  only  one  fide  at  a time,  but  line- 
the  oppofite  fide  ten  or  twelve  days  after.  Make  the 
linings  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  as  high  as  five  or 
.fix  inches  up  the  fides  of  the  frame ; lay  two  inches  of 
earth  over  the  top,  to  keep  the  fleam  down,  for  the  rea- 
fon  mentioned  lafl  .month.  » 

Let  the  plants  have  frefli  air  ei  ery  day,  by  .rai.hng  the 
upper  end  of  the  glaffes  from  about  half  an  inch,  to  one,, 
-two,  or  three  in  height,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  in  the- 
bed,  and  warmnefs  of  the  weather. 

Rcfrefh  them  new  and  tlien  with  water  ; let  this  be 
given  very  moderately,  and  in  a mild  funny  day;  the 
Left  time  for  doing  this  is  from  ten  to  two  o’clock. 

Cover  the  glaffes  with  mats  every  night,  and  let  them 
be  uncovered  in  the  morning  about  an  hour,  or  there- 
about, after  fun-rife;  or,  if  a funny  morning,  as  foon- 
as  the  fun  fliincs  fully  on  the  frames. 

As  the  early  plants,  raifed  lafl  month,  will  have  now 
advanced  confiderably  into  fruitful  runners,  and  fhew 
fruit  abundantly,  let  the  runners  or  vine  be  trained  out 
regularly  along  the  furface  of  the  bed  at  equal  diflances, 
and  peg  them  down  neatly  with  fmall.  hooked  flicks ; and 
according  as  the  young  fruit  come  into  bloffom,  do  no,t 
fail,  at  this  early  fcafon,  to  fet  or  impregnate  the. female 
or  fruit  blofbms  with  the  male  flowers,  agreeable  to  the 
rules  and  method  advifed  in  the  work  of  Aj^ril. 
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Sc~iV  Cucu7nlcr  and  Meloft  Seed. 

Sow  in  the  ribove,  or  any  new-made  hot-beds,  the  feeds  of 
cucumbers  and  melons  at  the  beginning,  and  alfo  about 
the  middle,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to 
have  a fupply  of  young  plants  in  readinefs  either  to  plant 
into  new  beds,  or  to  fupply  the  place  of  fuch  plants  as. 
may  fail. 

'Jfhe  Ibrts  of  cucumbers  arc, 

Tlie  early  fnort  prickly. 

The  long  green  prickly, 

Tiie  white  prickly, 

The  long  green  I'urky, 

The  long  white  Turky,  and 
The  Smyrna. 

But  the  two  hrft  lorts  are  commCnly  cultivated  for  the 
general  crop,  the  ihort  prickly  being  "the  earlied,  and  is 
therefore  often  fown  for  the  tiril:  crop,  in  the  frames  j but 
the  long  green  prickly  is  the  bell  to  fow  for  a main  crop, 
either  tor  the  frames  or  hand-glalTes,  or  in  the  natural 
ground. 

The  white  prickly,  and  the  Turky  and  Smyrna  kinds, 
are  not  eligible  for  any  general  crop,  becaufe  they  are 
very  indifferent  bearers,  fo  fliould  fow  only  a few  by  way 
of  variety  : the  T urky  kinds  often  grow  fifteen  or  lixteen 
inches  long,  or  more. 

Making  wzu  Hot -be  da  to  travfplant  Cucumbers^  t^c. 

Make  hot-beds  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  plant 
the  cucumber  or  melon-plants  upon,  which  were  fown 
the  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of  February. 

Let  the  dung  for  this  purpofe  be  \vell  prepared,  in  the 
manner  direflcd  in  the  former  month,  before  you  work  it 
up  into  a bed  ; this  fnould  never  be  omitted,  for  a great 
deal  depends  upon  it;  make  the  bed  three  feet  high,  or 
thereabouts,  beating  the  dung  well  down  with  the  fork, 
as  jou  lay  it  on  the  bed  : but  do  not  tread  it,  for  a bed 
which  is  trodden  hard  is  rendered  f)  compaift:,  that  it  fel- 
dorn  comes  to  a kindly  warmth,  but  is  apt  to  heat  too  vio- 
lently, to  the  deilrudtion  of  the  plants.  When  the  bed 
is  fmifhed,  put  on  the  frame  and  lights,  and  let  it  be 
managed,  in  every  refpedl,  as  direcled  in  the  former 
month  ; and  let  the  plants,  either  cucupibers  or  melons, 
be  planted  and  treated  in  ilie  manner  there  dircdle  i. 

'riiere 
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There  are  many  gardeners,  and  others,  who  cannot  ' 
conveniently  procure  dung  to  begin  to  niahc  hot-l>eds  bor 
cucumbers  or  melons  at  an  early  lealbn.  Where  that  is 
the  cale,  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin  now  ; a liot-bed  may 
be  made  the  beginning,  or  any  time  of  the  month,  and  i 
the  feeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  may  be  Town  therein  ; | 
the  cucumbers  from  this  fovving  will  be  lit  to  cut  by  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  melons  in  July. 


Cucumbers  and  Melons  for  ihe  Bell  or  Hand-glajfes. 

About  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth,  or  any  tinve  towards 
the  end  of  this  month,  is  the  time  to  beoln  to  few  the  cu- 
cumbers  and  melons,  which  are  to  be  planted  underhand 
or  bell-glalTes. 

They  may  be  fowed  in  any  of  the  cucumber  hot-beds  now 
at  work  ; or  if  not  convenient,  or  there  are  no  fuch  beds  yet 
made,  make  a-  iiot-bed  for  that  purpofe  for  a one,  or  a 
two,  or  three  light  frame,  according  to  the  quantity  re- 
quired; fow  the  feed,  and  manage  the  bed  as  direbled' im 
the  two  former  months.  The  plants  will  be  ready  for 
ridging  out  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  next  month,  and. 
beginning  of  May,  and  will  bear  in  June  and  July. 


Tranfp  landing  and  fonjjtng  Caidifio-oeevs ^ 

Tranfplant  the  cauliflower  plants  which  have  flood  iir 
frames,  or  on  warm  borders,  all  winter,  if  not  done  lall 
month. 

Let  thefe  be  planted  in  a rich  foot  of  ground.  The 
ground  fhould  be  well  dunged  with  feme  good  rotten 
dung,  and  afterwards  neatly  dug  or  trenched  one  fpade 
deep ; taking  care  to  bury  the  dung  in  a regular  manner, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Obferve  to  plant  the  cauli- 
flowers in  rows  thirty  inches  afu rider,  allowing  them  the 
fame  diflance  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  rows. 

The  ground  where  this  crop  of  cauliflowers  is  to  be, 
planted,  may  be  previoufly  fown  with  fpiuach  and  ra- 
difhes,  as  mentioned  laft  month. 

Draw  fome  earth  to  the  flems  of  the  cauliflower  plants, 
which  are  under  hand  or  bell-glaffes ; it  will  flrengthen 
them  and  promote  their  growth. 

The  glafl'es  may  ftill  be  continued  over  the  plants,  but 
mull  be  kept  continually  raifed,  at  lealt  a hand’s  breadth 
high,  on  props  j or  in  mild  days  the  glafl'es  may  be  taken 
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(mF,  and  let  the- plants  enjoy  the  benefit  of  warm  flioweis 
of  rain. 

Jf  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  plants  under  each 
gird's,  let  them  be  reniov^ed  the  beginning  of  this  month  ; 
for  two  plants  at  moil,  under  a glafs,  is  fufHcient;  but  if 
the  glalTes  are  fmall,  one  plant  under  each  will  be  enough. 

Plant  thofe  which  you  take  from  under  the  glafles,  into 
an  open  fpot,  at  t'ae  diftance  above  mentioned. 

Where  cauliflower  plants  were  r.iifed  from  feeds  fown 
the  lait  month,  they  fliou’d  now  be  pricked  out  into  a bed 
of  rich  earth,  in  a warm  fliuation ; but  where  a moderate 
hot-bed  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  moll  advifeab'e  to 
prick  them  therein,  which  will  forivard  them  greatly. 
Make  the  bed  about  fifteen  or  eight:en  inches  hi^h,  and 
put  a frame  on,  or  arch  it  over  with  hoops;  lay  on  fix 
inches  depth  of  rich  earth,  prick  the  plants  therein,  twoor 
three  inches  apart,  and  give  them  a little  water.  Put  on 
the  glaffes,  or  a covering  of  mats  every  night,  but  take 
them  oIt  every  mild  day. 

By  pricking  out  the  plants  on  a little  warmth,  it  will 
bring  them  forward  to  be  fit  to  tranfplant  for  good  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  next  month,  and  they  will  pro- 
duce their  heads  in  July. 

Cauliflower-feed  may  be  fown  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  if  it  was  not  done  in  February  ; obferving  to  fow 
them  in  a flight  hot-bed,  as  was  then  dire£led ; it  will 
bring  the  plants  up  foon,  and  forward  them  greatly. 

N.  B.  Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  in  a bed  of  rich  earth, 
in  a warm  fituation,  in  the  natural  ground  ; they  will 
grow  freely,  but  the  plants  will  not  be  fo  forward  by  ten 
or  twelve  days,  or  a fortnight,  as  they  would  be  if  the 
feed  was  fown  on  a little  heat. 

The  plants  from  this  fowing  produce  flowers  or  heads 
for  ufc  in  Augufl. 

Broccoli. 

Sow  broccoli  for  early  crops,  See.  to  come  in  for  ufe  the- 
blowing  autumn,  in  Oaober,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, See. 

Chafe  feed  of  the  early  purple,  and  fomc  of  the  cauli- 
flower broccoli,  of  each  of  which  fow  a little  about  the 
firil  or  lecond  week  in  the  month,  and  fome  more  towards 
the  latter  end,,  in  aij  open  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  rake 

thcijji 
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them  in  ; and  when  the  plants  come  up,  manage  them  as 
direded  in  Moy,  June,  and  July. 

Tranf  lanting  mid  Jon.ving  Cabbages. 

Tranfplant  cabbage-plants  of  all  kinds,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain  to  cabbage.  It  may  be  done 
the  beginning,  or  any  time  this  month;  but  if  the  plants 
are  llrong  and  in  good  order,  the  fooncr  it  is  now  done 
the  better.  I,et  them  be  planted  in  good  ground,  en- 
riched with  dung,  at  two  feet  and  a half  dillance,  for  the 
fugar-loaf,  and  other  forward  kinds;  but  the  large  lute 
cabbage-plants,  fnould  be  fet  a yard  afundcr  every  way. 

I'kis  dillance  is  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  plants  as  are 
to  remain  to  grow  to  their  full  fizc  ; but  fuch  of  the  forward 
kinds  as  arc  to  be  cut  while  young,  may  be  planted  defer; 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  will  be  fuificient. 

Plant  out  alfo  the  general  crop  of  red  c.abbage,  if  not 
done  in  autumn,  Sec.  allow  them  two  feet  and  a half,  or 
a yard  dillance. 

Sow  the  feeds  of  cabbages,  of  any  fort,  tlie  beginning 
or  middle  of  this  month,  tor  the  general  autumn  and  win- 
ter crops ; any  of  the  ear’y  kinds  may  now  be  fowed  if 
the  winter  plants  raifed  laft  autumn  for  early  cabbage  are 
much  damaged  by  the  froil,  &c.  but  the  large  fugar-loaf 
is  a fine  kind  to  low  now  for  late  fummer,  and  forward 
autumn  cabbage  ; and  for  the  main  autumn,  and  general 
winter  fupply,  fow  a quantity  cf  the  large,  hcllow,  long- 
fided,  ana  large  round  cabbage  ; and  let  them  be  fown 
in  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  each  fort  feparate.  See  the 
fCitchcn  Garden  in  y?i«cand  July,  &c. 

The  plants  raifed  from  this  lowing,  will,  many  of  them, 
be  well  cabbaged  in  Auguil  and  September,  efpecially 
the  fugar-loaf,  Batterfea,  and  Yorkfliire  kinds;  but  the 
large  lorts  not  till  September  and  Oflober,  and  continue 
good  all  the  winter. 

Red  cabba^e-feed  fiiould  alfo  be  fown  about  the  mid- 
die  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  raife  fome  plants  for 
winter  and  next  fpring  fcl  vice  ; they  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
September,  or  about  Michaelmas,  and  continue  good  till 
the  Spring. 

I'he  red  cabbage-feed  fiiould  be  of  the  true  Dutch  kind. , 

In  fowing  tlic  dilfcixTit  forts  of  cabbage-feed,  it  will  he 
jnoiladvifeable  to  fow^them  in  open  expofed  ground,  dillant 

from. 
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from  trees,  fences,  or  buildings ; for  when  fown  in  fuch  clofe 
fituations,  as  is  very  often  praflifed,  the  plants  are  drawn 
up  weak  and  long-lhanked,  and  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by 
vermin. 

Serving  Sa’voys. 

Savoy-feed,  for  a principal  crop,  to  ferve  the  family 
frnm  about  Michaelmas  to  Chrillmas,  lliould  be  fowa 
about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
in  an  op^i  fituation. 

But  it  it  is  dehred  to  have  favoys  well  cabbaged  earlier 
in  autumn,  'that  is,  in  the  end  of  Augun:,  or  any  time  in 
September,  they  Ihould  be  fown  in  February,  or  at  leail: 
the  hrft  week  of  this  month. 

Sow  this  feed  in  an  open  fpot,  and  not  in  narrow  bor- 
ders, under  walls,  Sec. 

The  forts  of  favoys  are  the  green,  yellow,  and  white; 
but  the  green  kind  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  main  crop. 

'Tranf planning  and  foaving  Lettuce. 

Tranfplant  fome  more  of  the  lettuce  plants  from  the 
beds  or  borders  where  they  have  flood  all  winter;  that  is, 
if  the  Hand  too  clofe.  In  doing  this,  obferve  to  draw  the 
plants  out  regularly,  and  let  the  llrongell  remain  in  the 
bed  or  border,  at  ten  or  twelve  inches  diilance;  then 
loofen  the  furface  of  the  earth  between  them  with  a hoe, 
and  clear  away  weeds  and  litter. 

The  plants  which  are  drawn  out  fliould  be  planted  in 
^n  open  fpot  of  rich  ground,  at  about  twelve  inches  dif- 
tance  each  way,  and  let  them  be  watered. 

And  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  fuch  plants  as  have  flood 
all  winter  in  frames,  fliould  be  in  general  tranfplanted 
into  an  open  fpot,  at  the  diflance  above- inentioned. 

Lettuce- feed,  of  diflerent  forts,  fliould  be  fown  the  be.- 
ginning  of  this  monih  ; and  to  have  a regular  fupplv,  let 
lome  more  be  fown  about  the  middle,  and  a third  fowing 
about  the  end  of  the  month. 

1 proper  fort  of  lettuce  to  fow  at  this  time,  are  the 

I white  and  green  cofs  for  the  principal  crop  ; and  it  is  alfo 
1 proper  to  fow  a little  of  the  Silcfia,  common  cabbage, 

. and  brown  and  wiiitc  Dutch,  and  grand  admirable  cab- 
‘ bagc-lettuce ; but  any  other  fort  will  fuccccd  from  this 
! time  c'f  fowing.  * 
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Dig  for  thefe  feeds  a rich  fpot  of  ground  in  an  open 
fituation,  and  let  the  earth  be  well  broken.  Sow  the 
feeds  on  the  furface,  with  an  even  h nd,  and  rake  them 
in  lightly,  taking  care  not  to  draw  the  earth  in  heaps. 

Sc^'ciftg  Spinach. 

i 

■ Sow  Spinach  to  fuccecd  that  fown  lall  month  ; the  fow-  ' 
ings  fhould  be  repeated  once  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  j 
or  ther  abouts,  to  liave  a regular  fupply ; for  one  fowing  | 
will  not  continue  ft  for  ufe  longer  than  that  t .•'e,  before 
it  will  run.  Let  the  feed  be  of  the  round-leaved,  or 
fmooth  feeded  kind  ; that  being  the  mok  proper  fort  to 
fow  at  this  feafon,  its  leaves, being  confidcrably  thicker, 
and  every  way  larger  than  the  prickly-feeded  fpinach. 

- This  feed  may,  at  this  feafon,  be  fown  either  on  a fpot 
alone,  or  with  ibme  other  crops,  fuch  as  between  rows  of 
beans,  or  on  the  groynd  where,  you  plant  cabbages  or 
cauliflowers ; obferving,  that  either  alone,  or  with  other 
crops,  fpinach-feed  Ihould  be  fown  pretty  tliin,  and  ge- 
nerally in  broad-call,  and  in  which  method  you  may  mix 
a little  radilh-feed  and  fow  with  it ; wivr'n  the  feed  is 
fown,  tread  the  ground  all  over  equally  v.'ith  the  feet  to- 
lerably clofe,  taking  pretty  fnorc  Heps,  then  let  it  be 
evenly  raked  ; or  may  occaiionally  fow  it  in  broad  flat  drills 
near  an  inch  deep,  and  a foot  afunder. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  fpinach  flioidd  not,  at  this  fea- 
fon, be  fown  where  the  ground  is  much  lliaded  wi  h trees 
or  budies,  for  in  fucli  lituations  the  plants  would  be  drawn 
up  to  feed  before  they  arrive  to  half  their  growth. 

Hoe,  or  hand-weed,  the  early  crops  of  fpring  fpinach, 
thinning  the  plants  at  the  fame  time,  to  five  or  fix  inches 
dillance. 

'I’lic  crop  of  winter  fpinach  which  was  fown  lall  autumn, 
will  -now  be  advancing  to  good  peifeCtion  for  ufe,  ai\d 
fliould  now  be  kept  clear  from  weed.s,  and  the  earth  be- 
t veen  the  plants  llirred  with  a hoe  ; and  in  gathering  the 
plants  for  ufe,  if  they  Hand  dof-,  llnuld  tiiin  them  out 
•dean  bv  the  roots ; but  if  they  already  ftani  at  wide  dif- 
tanccs,  only  crop  the  large  outer  leaves  as  wanted,  till 
tiu'v  begin  to  run,  then  cut  them  clean  up  to  tlie 
bottom. 


' Sco-Kcing 
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Solving  Onions  and  Leeks. 

Onions  or  leeks  for  tlie  main  crop  fiionld  be  fown  t])e 
beginning  or  middle  of  this  month,  provided  it  was  not 
done  in  the  hittej*  end  of  February.  ' ■- 

'This  feed  lltould  be  fown  on  rich  ground,  and  where  it 
is  not  llubborn  and  wet. 

Having  fixed  on  a proper  fpot,  it  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  fpread  a good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  thereon, 
and  dig  it  in  one  fpade  deep  ; this  will  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  their  roots  will  grow  to  a larger 
iize. 

The  feeds  of  the  onions  and  leeks  may  either  be  fown 
together,  or  on  feparate  pieces  or  beds,  obferving  the 
rules  mentioned  laft  month. 

The  ground  being  dug  and  laid  level,  particular  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  fow  the  feed  at  fuch  a time  when  the 
ground  will  readily  rake.  Mod  ground  will  rake  bed 
immediately  after  it  is  dug;  fome  requires  to  lie  a day  or 
two;  fome  will  rake  better  after  a HiOvver  of  rain;  but. 
the  rule  is,  let  the  feed  be  fown  when  you  find  the  ground 
will  readily  break  or  fall  to  pieces  under  the  rake  without 
clogging  thereto;  and  let  it  be  obferved,  that, the  fooner 
any  feed  is  fown  after  the  ground  is  dug,  the  quicker  it 
will  grow. 

The  ground  where  they  are  to  be  ibwn,  may  either  be 
divided  into  beds,  or  they  may  be  fown  all  over  it  in  one 
continued  plat ; but  if  fown  in  beds,- with  alleys  between, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  go  in  to  weed,  hoe,  and  thin 
the  plants. 

The  beds  fliould  be  four  feet  and  a half,  or  five  feet 
broad,  allowing  about  a foot  for  an  alley  between  bed 
and  bed. 

In  fowing  thefe  feeds,  either  in  beds  or  otherwife,  let 
them  be  fowed  on  the  rough  furfacc  broad  cafi ; audit 
will  be  advifeablc,  in  that  fowed  in  one  continued  fpace, 
in  light  loofe  ground,  that,  as  foon  as  the  feeds  are 
fown,  hrft  to  tread  the  ground  all  over  with  the  feet  almofl 
clnfe  togctlier,  that  the  feed  may  be  more  regularly  buried  an 
equal  depth  ; then  rake  it  into  thegrouna  evenly  : for  by 
thus  treading  in  the  feed,  it  in  a manner  fxes  them 
, juft  w'hcre  they  fail  from  the  hand,  and  the  treading 
alio  fettles  the  ground  equally  in  every  part  ; fo  as 
when  ycd  come  to  rake  it,  you  may  Hand  upon  any 

part 
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part  thereof,  without  your  feet  finking  in  holes ; whereas, 

in  light,  loole,  ground,  it  v/as  not  to  be  trodden  as 
above,  after  fovving  the  feed,  that  when  you  ftand  thereon 
to  rake  it  in,  your  feet  would  fink,  at  every  flep,  in  deep 
holes ; ^ and  in  raking,  the  feed  would  be  unavoidably 
drawn  into  them,  and  the  plants  would  thereby  rife  drag- 
gling and  in  cluders;  but  in  the  other  method,  they 
will  rife  regularly  in  every  part:  though  when  the 
ground  is  divided  into  beds,  we  may  readily  hand  in  the 
alleys,  and  rake  in  the  feed,  which  may  be  more  eligible 
in  a wet  or  very  moid  foil. 

If  the  ground  is  light  and  is  to  be  in  beds,  with  alleys  be- 
tween, you  may  cither  occafionally  tread  in  the  feed,  or  not, 
and  pare  the  alleys  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  drew  the  earth 
over  thebeds,whichwill  help  tobury  the  feed  more  ededlually. 

put  let  it  be  cbferved,  that  where  the  ground  is  natu- 
rally wet,  and  apt  to  bind,  it  will  not  be  fo  proper  to 
tread  in  the  feed  as  above,  but  to  divide  the  ground  in 
beds,  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  wide,  with  alleys  twelve 
inches  wide  between,  and  to  dand  in  the  alleys  to  fow  the 
feed,  and  alfb  rake  it  into  the  ground;  or,  after  the  feed 
is  fown,  and  befere  you  rake  the  ground,  you  may  fird 
pare  the  alleys  as  above-mentioned,  and  fpread  the  earth 
ever  the  beds,  and  then  rake  them. 

But  in  fovving  of  onions,  leeks,  and  many  other  fmall 
feeds,  that  indead  of  lowing  on  the  rough  furface  and 
raking  in,  the  following  method  is  the  general  praclice  in 
fome  places. 

The  ground  is  digged  or  trenched  in  the  common  way,  ] 
and  at  every  ton  or  fifteen  feet,  as  you  advance  in  the  I 
rligging,  rake  the  furface  imooth  ; then  divide  the  ground 
into  four  feet  and  a half-wide  beds,  with  ipade-wide  alleys 
between  them  ; and  then  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  fliove 
the  earth  evenly  oft  the  furface  of  the  beds,  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  deep,  into  the  alleys,  in  a little  ridge 
along  the  edge  of  llie  beds,  ready  to  draw  over  the  feeds 
vvlicn  fowed,  then  clirefUy  fow  the  feed  on  the  furface 
of  the  bed  ; and  wit.!-,  tjie  rake,  draw  the  earth  out  of  tiie 
alley  evenly  over  it  an  cq aal  depth  ; and  lightly  rake  the 
furface  of  each  bed  fmooth,  clearing  off  all  lioncs  and 
hard  clods. 

Tiicfe  who  w'ould  make  the  nioH  of  their  ground,  may 
fow  a thin  fprinkling  of  cos-lettucc  feed  with  that  of  the 
onions  and  leeks.  Many 
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Many  of  the  kitchen  gardeners,  about  London,  fow 
their  oiuons  and  leeks  in  beds  live  or  fix  feet  wide,  with 
alleys  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide  between  bed  and 
bed,  and  in  thefe  wide  alleys  fow  their  pickling  cucum- 
bers about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning 
ot  June ; and  by  the  time  the  onions  ar'e  full  grown  and  ga- 
thered, the  cucumbers  will  be  in  full  bearing,  and  if  Ipread 
out,  will  cover  the  ground  wheit:  the  onions  grew ; and 
if  leeks  remain  thinly  on  the  fame  ground,  the  cucumber 
vmes  may  readily  be  conduced  between  them. 


Sc'tvinz  Borecok, 

Any  time  in  this  month,  you  may  fow  Tome  borecole 
for  the  fervicc  of  winter  and  next  fpring. 

There  are  two  forts,  the  green  and  the  brown,  both 
very  hardy  plants,  and  defirabie  open  greens  for  winter, 
as  thej  icand  the  liardeft  frofts.  But  for  a paTticula.r  ac- 
count of  then,  fee  the  work  of  next  month. 

Let  this  feed  be  fowed  in  a full  open  expofore,  di/^ant 
fiom  trees,  walls,  and  other  fences,  as  in  fuch  lituations 
they  are  apt  to  draw  up  too  fall,  with  long  weak  lhanks  ; 
fow  it  broad-call,  and  rake  it  in  evenly  j for  other  particu- 
lars  fee  the  fucceeding  months. 


RadiJI:es. 

Sow  more  pdifli  feed,  to  raife  a fupply  of  radilhes  to 
fucceed  thole  fown  lall  month. 

There  Ihoiild  be  fome  of  this  feed  both  of  the  falmon 
and  Ihort-top  kind,  fown  at  three di.Tcrent  times  this  month  • 
that  IS,  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  latter  end  - bv 
wnich  means  there  will  be  a due  fucceflion  of  youni 
radilhes  for  the  table-.  Let  this  feed  be  fown  now  in 
an  open  fpet  and  where  the  ground  is  good  and  of  a 
•fomewhat  light,  pliable  nature. 

In  rowing  thefe  feeds,  obferve  the  method  mentioned  in 
tae  tv/o  former  months.  ' 

r.diii'f'''  "n-P'  ftand 

too  clofe>  pul  ,ng  up  tlr;  word,  ,i„d  leaving  tho  bell  plants 

l.sndiag  at  about  two  or  three  inches  ditlauce,  and  clear 
tliern  from  weeds.  ^ 

In  dry  weather,  Icf  the  early  crops  of  radices  be  fre 
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Italian  Turnep  rooted  RadiJljes. 

T\o\v  fow  feme  fmall  round  or  Italian  turnep-rooted 
1 adilh  ; there  are  two  forts,  the  white  and  the  red,  but 
the  white  is  preferable  to  fow  for  the  general  fupply : it 
grows  fmall  like  a young  Dutch  turnep,  and  eats  very  agree- 
ably in  April,  May,  and  June,  both  alone  like  common 
radifhes,  or  to  dice  into  fallads.  See  next  month. 

Let  the  feed  of  both  forts  be  fowed  feparately  in  an  open 
fpace  of  light  ground,  and  raked  in  evenly. 

When  the  plants  have  leaves  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
broad,  thin  them  to  five  or  fix  inches. 

Carrots  and  Parfneps. 

Sow  carrots  and  parfneps  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
for  the  principal  crop  ; that  is,  if  they  were  not  fown  the 
latter  end  of  February. 

A fpot  of  light  ground,  in  an  open  fituation,  lliould 
be  chofen  for  thefe  feeds,  for  the  roots  thrive  confiderably 
bell  in  fuch  a foil  and  fituation. 

The  ground  Ihould  be  trenched  one  good  fpade  deep  at 
lead:,  or  rather  double  dig  it.  Obferve  in  digging  to  take 
but  thin  fpits,  and  be  careful  to  break  all  clods,  that  the 
roots  may  have  full  liberty  to  run  along  and  firait;  for  if 
the  earth  is  not  well  divided  or  feparated,  the  roots  are 
apt  to  grow  both  fliort  and  forked. 

The  feeds  may  either  be  fowed  broad-cafi  all  over  the 
furface,  or  may  previoufly  divide  the  ground  into  four  or 
five  feet  wide  beds ; however,  in  either  method,  fow  the 
feeds  thinly  with  an  even  hand,  and  rake  them  in  ; but 
previous  to  raking,  obferve,  that  if  the  ground  be  quite  light 
and  dry,  let  the  feed  be  firll  trodden  in  evenly : in  doing 
which,  take  care  to  tread  the  ground  over  regularly,  with 
the  feet  pretty  clofe  together ; then  let  the  furface  be  im- 
mediately raked  even.  By  this  method  the  feed  will  be 
buried  equally  in  every  part,  and  the  plants  will  alfo  come 
ijp  regularly. 

But  in  fowing  thofe  feeds  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  where  the  ground  is  inclinable  to  he  wet,  or  apt  to 
bind,  it  will  in  that  cafe  be  proper  to  mark  it  out  into  beds 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  with  narrow  alleys,  about  a Ipade 
wide  between : then  fow  the  feed.  Do  not,  however, 
tread  the  ground  as  above : but  only  Hand  in  the  alleys. 
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and  rake  the  feed  in  regularly,  taking  particular  care  not  • 
to  draw  the  earth  in  heaps. 

Or  in  fovving  thefe  feeds,  it  may  be  efFefted  by  firfl: 
raking  the  ground  as  you  advance  in  the  digging ; then 
forming  the  ground  into  four  feet-wide  beds,  fliove  the 
earth  off  the  furface  with  the  back  of  the  rake  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  deep ; fow  the  feed  and  rake  the  earth 
over  it,  as  obferved  in  fovving  onions,  &c.  which  fee. 

Of  forking  and  drejfng  the  Afparagus  Beds, 

This  is  now  the  time  to  begin  to  fpring-drefs  afparagus 
beds,  which  is  done  by  forking  or  flighdy  digging  them 
with  a three-pronged  fork. 

This  work  fhould  be  begun  about  the  middle,  or  latter 
end  of  the  month. 

For  the  purpofe  of  digging  or  forking  thefe  beds,  you 
fhould  be  provided  v/ith  a proper  fork ; it  fhould  have  three 
tines  about  nine  inches  long  ; the  tines  fhould  be  perfe£Uy 
flat,  and  about  an  inch  broad,  and  pretty  thin,  and  the 
ends  of  them  fliould  be  rounded  and  blunt. 

In  forking  the  beds,  be  careful  to  loofen  every  part  to  a 
moderate  depth,  but  taking  great  care  not  to  go  too  deep  to 
wound  the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

The  above  work  of  forking  thefe  beds  is  moll  neceflary 
to  be  done  every  fpring,  to  improve  and  loofen  the  ground, 
and  to  give  free  liberty  for  the  buds  to  flioot  up  : alfo  to 
giv'e  free  accefs  to  the  fun,  air,  and  Ihowers  of  rain. 

The  beds  being  forked,  they  mull  afterwards  be  raked 
even  ; obferving  that  if  you  do  not  rake  them  immediately 
after  they  are  forked,  to  defer  it  no  longer  than  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  at  flirthefl  the  firfl  or  fecond  week  in  April, 
for  by  that  time  the  buds  will  begin  to  advance  towards  the 
furface. 

B I anting  Afparagus. 

New  plantations  of  afparagus  may  now  be  made,  this 
being  the  proper  feafon  to  remove  thefe  plants ; but  it 
■may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month,  vvlien  the  weather 
h mild. 

In  making  plantations  of  thefe  plants,  one  great  article 
to  be  confidered  is,  to  make  choice  of  a proper  foil ; choofe 
the  bell  the  garden  affords;  it  mull  not  be  wet,  nor 
firong  or  fiubboni,  but  foch  as  is  moderately  light  an  i 

O 2 pliable. 
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I^liable,  fo  as  it  will  readily  fall  to  pieces  in  digging  or 
raking.  See.  and  in  a fituation  that  enjoys  the  full  lun. 

The  ground  where  you  intend  to  make  new  afparagus 
heds,  Ihould  be  regularly  trenched,  and  a large  quantity 
of  good  rotten  dung  buried  equally  in  each  trench,  at  lead 
twelve  or  hlteen  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  dug 
ground. 

d'hq  ground  being  dug,  and  laid  level,  divide  it  into 
beds  lour  feet  and  a half  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide 
between  bed  and  bed. 

Four  rows  of  afparagus  are  to  be  planted  In  each  bed,  and 
ten  or  tvvelve  inches  diftance  to  be  allowed  between  plant 
and  plant  in  the  row,  and  let  the  two  outhde  rows  of  each 
bed  be  nine  inches  from  the  edge. 

Next  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  plants  for  this  planta- 
tion mud  not  be  more  than  two  years  old  ; but  mod  good 
gardeners^  piefer  thofe  tliat  are  only  one  year,  which  are 
what  I would  choofe  to  plant ; as  from  experience,  i have 
found  they  generally  take  root  much  freer,  and  fucceed 
every  way  better  than  two  years  old  plants.  Jf  you  choofe 
to  raife  the  plants  yourfelf,  it  is  done  by  fowing  the  feed 
any  time  this  month  in  a bed  of  rich  earth  ; (fee  page  1 26) 
or,  if  you  do  not  choofe  to  lofe  a year  or  two  in  waiting  for 
your  plants,  you  may  purchafe  them,  ready  raifed,  of  mod 
kitchen  gardeners  near  large  towns.  They  are  commonlyfold 
at  a fliilling  to  eighteen  pence,  or  two  lliillings  per  hundred. 

The  folloNving  is  the  method  of  planting  them  : 

Strain  your  line  lengthways  the  beds,  nine  inches  from 
the  edge,  and  then  with  a fpade  cut  out  a fmall  trench  or 
drill  clofe  to  the  line,  about  fix  inches  deep,  making  that 
fide  next  the  Hne  nearly  upright;  and  when  one  trench 
is  opened,  plant  tliat  before  you  open  another,  placing 
the  plants  the  diftaiice  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  the 
row. 

In  planting  the  plants,  obfefve  they  mud  not  be  placed 
flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  as  by  fome  people 
pradtifed ; but  mud  be  placed  nearly  upright  againd 
the  back  of  the  trench  or  drill,  and  fo  that  the  crown 
of  the  plants  may  alfo  Hand  upright,  and  between 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  ground ; 
and  let  them  be  all  placed  an  equal  depth,  fpreading 
their  roots  fomewhat  regular,  againd  the  back  of  the 
trench,  and  at  the  fame  time  drawing  a little  earth 
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up  againll  them  with  the  hand  as  you  place  them‘d 
jult  to  fix  the  plants  in  their  due  portion,  till  the  row 
is  planted ; then  when  one  drill  is  thus  planted,  im- 
mediately, with  a rake,  draw  the  earth  into  the  drill  over 
the  plant's,  and  then  proceed  to.  open  another  drill,  and  plant 
it,  and  cover  in  the  plants  as  above,  and  fo  on  till  the 
whole  is  planted.  When  they  are  all  planted,  let  the 
furface  of  the  beds  be  raked  fmooth,  and  clear  them  from 
Itcnes. 

At  each  corner  of  every  bed,  let  a firm  flake  be  driven 
into  the  ground,  to  ferve  as  a mark  for  the  alleys. 

It  is  the  cuflom  with  fuch  people  as  are  obliged  to  make 
the  moll:  cf  every  fpot  of  ground,  to  fow  a thin  crop  of 
onions  the  firfl  year,  on  the  new  afparagus-beds  ; and  this 
fhculd  be  r.erformed  before  the  beds  are  raked,  fovviag 
the  feeds,  and  rake  them  in  ; and  thus  a crop  of  onions 
mav  alfo  be  obtained  without  hurting  the  afparagus,  pro- 
vided the  onions  are  not  fuffered  to  grow  juft  about  the 
plants. 

The  afparagus  being  planted,  the  next  care  is,  when 
the  plants  come  up,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of  next 
month,  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  whi(ih  muft  be 
well  attended  to,  during  the  fummer  feafbti.  For  the  fur-  , 
iher-  management,  fee  the  work  of  Bwnmty^  and  OSlcber 
and  Na*V€i^€r,  and  the  article  Of  drtjfng  And  forking  the 
Beds  in  this  month,  page  I23. 

Let  it  next  be  obferv^,  that  it  will  be  three  years  from 
the  time  of  planting  before  the  afparagus  plants  produce 
buds  large  enough  to  cut  for  ufe ; though  fometimes  a 
few  of  the  largeft  buds  may  be  cut  the  fecond  fpring  after 
planting;  but  1 fliould  advife  to  let  it  be  the  thi/d  or 
fourth  year  before  you  make  a general  cutting. 

A plantation  of  afparagus,  if  the  beds  are  properly 
drefled  every  year,  as  diredled  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
months,  will  continue  to  produce  good  buds  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

In  making  new  plantations  of  afparagus,  it  is  the  cuf- 
tom  of  fome  gardeners,  inftead  of  putting  in  }'Oung  plants,, 
as  above  directed,  to  fow  the  feed  at  once  in  the  beds, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ; and  it  is  not  a bad  way  ; 
for  by  that  pradlicc  the  plants  are  not  difturhed  by  a re- 
moval, and,  corifcquently  cannot  fail  of  producing  a re- 
gular crop.. 
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But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  two  pieces  of  ground 
are  to  be  laid  down  the  fame  year  in  afparagus,  and  fup- 
pofe  one  piece  to  be  planted  with  young  plants,  the  other 
ibwn  with  feed,  that  piece  which  was  planted  will  be 
ready  to  cut  a year  before  that  fown  with  feed. 

However,  to  fuch  as  choofe  to  raife  a plantation  of 
afparagus  at  once  from  the  feed,  as  above,  the  method  is 
this  : 

The  beds  to  be  four  feet  and  a half  wide,  and  prepared 
as  Ijefore  diredled  for  the  plants ; then  mark  out  four  lines 
lengthways  the  beds ; then  along  thefe  lines,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  every  nine  or  ten  inches,  dot  in  a few  feeds, 
covering  them  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the  plants  have 
been  come  up  fome  time,  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving 
only  one  of  the  ftrougeft  in  each  place  ; and  carefully  clear 
them  from  weeds. 

A plantation  of  afparagus  thus  raifed,  will  produce 
buds  fit  to  cut  the  fourth  fpring  after  fowing,  but  will  be 
very  large  and  fine  the  fifth  year. 

As  the  method  of  cutting  afparagus  may  not  be  fami- 
liar to  every  one,  I will  here  explain  it.  You  ftiould  be 
provided  with  a knife,  whofe  blade  is  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  broad  at  the 
haft,  narrowing  to  about  half  an  inch  at  the  point,  which 
ftiould  he  rounded  off  from  the  back,  and  made  fomewhat 
blunt,  and  the  edge  ftiould  be  made  full  of  fmall  teeth 
like  a faw  : then  cbferving,  when  the  buds  are  from  about 
two  to  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  ftiould  be  then  cut, 
obfcrving  to  flip  the  knife  down  clofe  to  the  bud,  and  cut 
it  off  about  three  or  four  inches  within  the  ground,  taking 
grewt  care  not  to  wound  or  break  oft  any  young  buds  com- 
ing up  near  it  from  the  fame  root,  for  there  are  always 
fevcral  buds  in  different  ftages  of  growth,  advancing  at 
the  fame  time  from  the  fame  root. 

Sowing  Afparagus  Seed, 

This  is  now  the  feafon  to  fow  afparagus  feed,  to  raife 
plants  to  make  new  plantations  as  above,  or  to  raife  plants 
for  forcing  in  hot-beds. 

This  feed  ftiould  be  fown  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
of  the  month,  on  beds  four  feet  wide  of  rich  earth.  Sow 
itbroad-caft  on  the  furface,  then  tread  it  in,  and  call;  fome 
of  the  earth  out  of  the  alleys  evenly  over  the  bed,  and  then 
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rake  them  fmooth.  The  plants  will  come  up  in  a month  or 
fix  weeks,  when  they  mull  be  kept  very  clean  from  weeds  by 
a careful  hand-weeding  at  different  times  in  the  fummer. 
If  the  weather  be  very  dry  when  the  plants  firff  come 
up,  it  will  be  proper  to  lefrefh  them  now  and  then  with 
water,  which  wdll  forward  them  in  their  gi  owth. 

They  will  be  lit  to  plant  out  for  good  next  fpring.  See 
the  article  of  Planting  Afparagits  in  this  month,  page  i z-;. 

When  afparagus  is  to  be  planted  out  for  forcing,  f.e 
that  article  in  the  work  of  February. 

Sprifig-FreJJtng  of  Artichokes, 

Make  a general  dreffing  of  artichokes  the  beginning  oi 
middle  of  this  month. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  trenched  up,  and  laid  over 
thefe  plants  laff  winter,  to  protect  them  from  froll,  let 
it  now  be  levelled  down,  efpecially  if  the  plants  have  be- 
gun to  ffioot  tolerably  ffrong,  otherwife  defer  it  till  next 
month  ; obferving  as  you  proceed  in  levelling  down,  to 
dig  and  Icofen  all  the  ground  about  the  plants ; at  tlie 
fame  time  examine  the  number  of  ffioots  or  fuckers  arifinv*' 
on  each  ftool  or  root,  felefling  two  or  three  of  the  ftrongell 
on  every  flool  to  remain,  and  all  above  that  number  to 
be  flipped  off  clofe  with  your  hand ; obferving,  in  per- 
forming this  work,  to  open  the  earth  deep  enough  about 
each  flock  or  root,  that  you  may  readily  get  to  flip  the 
fuperabundant  flioots  off  clean  from  the  place  from  whence 
they  arife ; minding,  as  above,  to  leave  two  good  flioots, 
but  never  more  than  three,  upon  each  root  or  flock,  clofing 
the  earth  in  again  about  the  root,  and  alfo  about  the  young 
plants,  preffing  it  clofe  about  them  with  your  hand. 

The  flioots  which  are  flipped  off,  will  do  to  make  frefli 
plantations,  where  wanted ; for  artichokes  are  increafed 
by  planting  the  young  flioots,  and  by  no  other  method  ; 
and  this  is  the  feafon  to  do  it.  See  us  below. 

Planting  Artichokes, 

Where  a plantation  of  artichokes  are  intended,  let  them 
be  planted  as  foon  in  the  mont  i as  you  can  procure  good 
plants:  obferving,  that  thofe  flips  or  fuckers  flipped  off 
in  fpring-drefling  the  old  plants  as  above  direfled,  are  the 
proper  fets  for  this  purpofe. 
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There  being  two  forts,  the  large  globe  artichoke,  and 
the  French  or  green  oval  artichoke ; but  the  former  is 
greatly  preferable  to  plant  for  the  general  fupply,  the 
heads  being  conliderably  larger,  and  the  eatable  parts 
more  thick  and  flelhy. 

"1  hey  Ihould  be  planted  In  an  open  fituation,  and  in 
good  ground  ; alfo  let  a good  quantity  of  good  rotten 
dung  be  fpread  over  the  piece,  and  dig  it  in.  And  in 
which,  the  fets  mull  be  planted  with  a dibble,  in  rows  a 
yard  and  a half  afunder,  and  not  lefs  than  two  feet,  nor  more 
than  a yard  dillant  from  one  another  in  the  row.  Giv'C  them 
loine  water  immediately  after  they  are  planted,  to  fettle 
the  earth  properly  about  the  plants. 

The  above  plantation,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and 
now  and  then  watered  in  dry  weather,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fummer,  will  not  fail  to  yield  good  artichokes  the 
follov/ing  autumn. 

But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  you  may  fow  a thin 
crop  of  onions,  lettuce,  radillies,  or  fjpinach,  the  frll  year, 
between  the  rows  of  the  artichokes. 

A plantation  of  artichokes  will  continue  to  produce 
good  heads  five  or  fix  years,  and  fometimes  longer ; but 
it  mud  be  obferved,  that  fuch  perfons  as  defire  to  have  a 
fucceffion  of  thefe  fruit,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  < 
fummer,  Ihould  make  a new  plantation  every  fpring;  for 
the  oM  docks  which  have  been  planted  a year  or  two,  pro- 
duce heads  in  June  or  July ; and  thofe  planted  now,  pro- 
duce heads  in  Augud,  September,  and  Oflober. 

Planting  Beans. 

Plant  beans  cf  any  kind,  for  all  forts  fucceed  well  from 
this  t.me  of  planting. 

This  is  dill  a proper  time  to  plant  the  Windfor,  To- 
kcr  and  S.mdvvic.h,  and  alfo  the  long-poduecl  bean,  whTh 
is  a very  great  beaver.  Ary  of  the  imailtr  kinds  of  beans 
may  alfo  be  planted  any  time  this  month,  particularly  the 
white  bIofibm,it  being  a great  bearer,  and  eats  exceeding 
Ivseet,  and  is  by  feme  preferred  to  all  others. 

There  mould  be  fomc  cf  the  mod  approved  of  thefe 
fans  put  into  the  ground  every  fortnight,  which  will  af- 
ford a regular  fupply  of  young  hears  during  the  princip.al 
leafcu  of  them. 
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Plant  the  lar^e  kind  of  beans  in  rows  a yard  afunder, 
and  the  lefier  kinds  thirty  inches  between  the  rows.  But, 
if  it  is  intended  to  plant  favoys  or  cabbage  plants  between 
them,  the  rows  in  general,  for  all  the  forts,  Ihould  be  full 
a yard  afunder. 

Solving  Peas, 

Sow  marrowfiit  peas  once  a fortnight,  or  thereabouts; 
by  which  means  you  will  have  a conftant  fupply  of  young  - 
peas  for  the  table. 

Any  other  cf  the  large,  or  fmaller  kind  of  peas,  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  former  months,  may  be  Town  now,  al- 
lowingthe  didanceof  a fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  between 
each  fowing.  Draw  drills  for  the  different  kinds  of  peas 
at  the  diilance  mentioned  in  the  former  month,  and  fow 
them  regularly,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  inch 
and  a half  deep. 

All  the  forts  of  peas  Ihould  now  be  fown  in  open  fitua- 
tions,  not  much  under  low  Ipreading  trees.^ 

Eaything  Peas  and  Beans. 

Draw  earth  to  the  dems  of  fuch  peas  and  beans  as  are 
now  up  fome  height;  it  will  dreiigthen  the  plants  great- 
ly, and  will  encourage  their  growth. 

Turneps, 

Sow  turneps  for  a fiill  crop  about  the  middi or  towards, 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  in  an  open  hluation,  and 
where  the  ground  is  light. 

Note,  I'urrieps  may  be  fown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  if  required  ; but  thofe  which  are  fown  fo  early, 
are  apt  to  run  up  for  feed  before  they  apple,  or  at  lead 
before  they  arrive  at  any  confiderable  fize. 

The  proper  feed  to  fow  now,  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Dutch  turnep,  it  being  the  bed  (bi  t to  fow  at 
this  feafon  in  gardens,  but  cfpecially  for  the  lird  and  fc- 
coad  crops. 

Celery. 

If  celery  was  not  fown  ‘the  lad  month,  let  fomo  feed  be 
fown  the  beginning  cf  this,  to  plant  out  in  May  and  June, 
for  an  early  crop  ; fow  lome  more  of  tl.e  fame  I'eed 
about. the  middle. oraowards  the  latter  ciul,  for  the- prin- 
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cipal  crop.  The  feed  ftiould  be  Town  in  a warm  fpot  of 
rich  earth  ; covering  it  but  but  lightly,  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch : or  you  may  rake  it  in  with  a light 
and  even  hand.  Moiften  the  bed  with  water  frequently  in 
dry  weather. 

Let  it  be  obferved  there  are  two  forts  of  celery ; one 
known  by  the  name  of  Italian  or  upright  celery ; the 
other  called  celeriac,  or  turnep-rooted  celery.  The  firll 
is  that  which  is  mod  commonly  cultivated,  and  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  common  upright  celery  with 
hollow  ftalks,  and  folid-ftalked  celery ; both  of  which 
being  from  feed  as  above,  are  afterwards  generally  planted 
in  trenches  for  blanching  their  ftalks,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal ufeful  parts  thereof ; but  the  celeriac  is  generally 
planted  on  level  ground ; the  roots  of  it  fwell  like  a 
turnep,  and  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  ufed. 

Small  Sallading. 

Small  fallading,  fuch  as  creftes,  muftard,  radifli,  rape, 

« and  turnep,  lliould,  when  a conftant  fupply  is  wanted, 
be  fown  once  a week  at  leaft,  in  a warm  border,  obferving 
to  draw  fome  flat  fliallow  drills,  three  inches  afunder  ; 
few  the  feeds  therein,  each  fort  feparate,  and  cover  them 
lightly  with  fine  earth. 

For  the  particular  method  of  fowing  thefe  feeds,  fee 
the  work  of  laft  month ; and  when  the  plants  begin  to 
come  up,  and  if  the  earth  cake,  fo  as  they  cannot  rife 
freely,  let  the  earth  be  lightly  whifked  with  the  hand,’  or 
the  end  of  a brifk  broom,  or  with  a light  rake  as  is  there 
mentioned. 

If  thefe  young  herbs  arc  attacked  with  a hoar  froft  ap- 
pearing on  them  in  the  morning,  let  them  be  watered  to 
w.ifli  it  off  before  the  fun  'comes  on  them,  as  obferved  laft 
month,  which  will  prevent  their  turning  black  and  fpoil- 
ing. 

Purjlane. 

Purflane,  if  required  early,  fliould  be  fown  the  begin- 
ifng  of  this  month,  in  a hot-bed.  Make  the  bed  flight, 
ciohteen  inches  high  will  do  ; put  a frame  on,  and  cover 
th^‘  bed  with  earth  four  or  five  inches  thick : fovv  the  feed 
on  the  furface,  and  cover  it  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  with 
light  earth. 
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This  feed  may  be  fown  in  a bed  of  rich  earth.  In  the 
natural  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sozving  Chev'uil  and  Coriander.- 

Sow  chervil  and  coriander  feeds ; draw  fome  {hallow 
drills  for  thefe  feeds  eight  or  nine  inchea  afunder ; fow 
each  fort  feparate,  and  cover  them  about  half  an  incht 
deep  with  earth. 

I'hefe  herbs  are  all  to  remain  where  fown,  and  the  chief, 
culture  they  require  is  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

So<wing  ParJIey. 

Parfley,  if  not  fowed  lall  month,  may  be  fown  in  a* 
{ingle  drill  at  the  edge  of  the  quarters,  or  borders  of  this 
garden : it  will  make  a ufeful  and  alfo  a neat  edging,  if 
not  fuifered  to  grow  rank,  efpecially  the  curled  parfley 
or  if  large  fupplies  are  wanted  for  market,  it  may  be  fowed- 
in  continued  rows  nine  inches  afunder,  or  upon  the  gene- 
ral furface,  and  trod  down,  and  raked  in. 

Solving  BaftL. 

Bafil  is  in  fome  families  ufed  as  a kitchen  herb  ; it  is: 
propagated  by  feed,,  and  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month,  or  in  April,  is  the  fcafon  to  fow  it,  and  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  May. 

But  for  the  greater  certainty  of  iiiccefs,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  fow  it  in  a {light  hot-bed,  and  in  dry  earth,, 
otherwife  the  feed  will  rot ; and  be  careful  to  defend  ic 
from  wet  till  the  plants  are  come  up. 

Tliey  are  to  be  planted  out  into  a warm  border,  &c.  in 
May ; and  managed  as  directed  for  capfrcums : fee  page. 

13^1- 

So-xving  and  planting  <various  forts  of  Pot  and  Medical  Herbs.. 

The  feeds  of  dill,,  fennel,  borage,  burnet,  buglofs,  for- 
rel,  marigold,  orach,  and  clary,  together  with  the  feeds, 
of  all  other  herbs  of  the  like  kinds,  may  be  fowed  any 
time  in  this  month,  in  a bed  or  border  of  common  earthy 
and  rake  them  in  ; moil  of  which  may  remain  where  fowed, 
if  the  plants  are  properly  thinned  ; or  may  be  ^planted,  oiyt 
in  beds  a foot  afunder,  in  June  or  July. 

Plant  dips  of.  baum,  burnet,  tarragon,.,  tanfey,  penny^-. 
royal,  feverfew,  and  chamomile. 
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In  taking  oft-  the  flips  of  theil*  plants,  fee  cai-efal  to 
prelerve  forae  root  to  each  ; plant  them  nine  or  ten  inches 
diltance  from  each  other,  in  beds  of  rich  eartli. 

Sow  hyflbp,  thyme,  favory,  and  fweet-msrjoram,  at 
the  beginning  ; but  they  fuccecd  very  well  if  fown  any 
time  in  this  month.  '^1  hele  feeds  ftiouldbefown  feparately 
in  fpots  of  rich  light  earth,  and  raked  in  ; or,  thefe  feeds 
may  alfo  be  fewn  ni  fliaUow  drills  along  the  edges  of  bor- 
ders or  beds,  covering  them  la  with  fine  earth  a quarter 
of  an  inch  deep,  when  the  plants  will  make  neat  and  ufe- 
ful  edgings. 

Thefe  plants  may  either  remain  where  fown,  or  maybe 
tranfplanted,  for  which  pradice  they  will  be  fit  in  June; 
but  if  they  were  to  remain  where  fown,  they  fhould  at 
the  above  time  be  thinned  to  five  or  fix  inches  diitance, 
and  thofe  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  planted  in  another 
ipot  fix  inches  afunder. 

But  thofe  which  are  fown  for  edgings  need  not  be 
thinned. 

Plant  flips  or  cuttings  cf  fage,  hyflbp,  thyme,  and 
favory,  any  time  this  month. 

Thefe  flips  or  cuttings  fhould  be  of  the  lafl  year’s  flicots, 
about  five,  fix,  or  feven  inches  long ; obferving  to  flip  or 
rut  them  off  clofe  to  the  place  from  whence  they  arife  ; 
but  there  are  fometimes  to  be  found  flips,  or  fuckers 
rilihg  from  tke  bottom  of  the  old  plants  that  are  often 
furniflied  with  roots ; which  flips  or  fuckers  fliould  alfo 
be  particularly  chofen. 

Plant  iill  the  forts  in  a fhady  border,  five  or  fix  inches 
apart ; they  will  take  root  in  a fhort  time,  and  will  make 
good  plants  in  three  or  four  months,  if  you  water  them 
in  dry  weather ; and  in  September,  they  will  be  flrong 
and  well  rooted,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  at  proper 
diilances  in  beds  of  rich  earth, 

Rofemary.,  Rue,  iSc. 

Plant  flips  or  cuttings  of  rofemary,  rue,  wormwood, 
and  lavender  ; let  thefe  be  planted  in  a fhady  border,  flx 
inches  apart ; they  will  take  root  freely,  by  obfci  ving  to 
water  them  in  dry  weather  ; they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a more  open  fituation  about  Michaelmas,  when  they 
will  be  well  rooted,  and  have  got  firength. 


It 
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It  nuiil  be  alfo  obl'erved  in  planting  the  cutdng.s  of 
thei'e  plants,  that  the  Aicots  which  were  produced  lalt 
year  are  to  be  cholen  for  planting;  they  fliould  be  from 
about  Hve  or  fi.x  to  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  according  as 
you  can  find  them,  oblcrving  to  Hip  or  cut  them  off  Uofe 
to  the  part  from  whence  they  proceed. 

Put  each  flip  or  cutting  about  two  parts  out  of  three 
into  the  ground. 

But  fometimes  there  are  alfo  flips  or  fuckers  to  be  met 
with,  w'hich  rife  immediately  from  or  near  the  roots  of  the 
old  plants : thefe  fliould  alfo  be  chofen,  becaufe  they  are 
often  well  furnilhed  with  roots. 

Sciulng  Kajlurtiutns. 

Naflurllums  are  often  ufed  in  families;  their  flow^ers  for 
fallads  and  to  garnifli  diflies,  and  their  feed  to  pickle. 

This  is  now  a good  time  to  fow  them,  and  the  fooner  in 
the  month  the  better. 

Drills  mull  be  drawn  for  them  as  is  praftifed  for  peas  ; 
the  feeds  mull  be  dropped  into  the  drills  two  or  three  inches 
afunder,  and  be  covered  an  inch  deep  with  earths 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  fix  inches  high,  they 
fliould  have  flicks  placed  for  them  to  run  up,  for  thefe 
plants  are  of  the  running  or  climbing  kind ; or  for  the- 
fake  of  fupport,  may  fow  them  near  a hedge,  rails,  or 
any  other  fence. 

Chives. 

Chives,  a fmall  fpccies  of  onion  growing  in  large  tufts,- 
are  ufcful  in  a family  in  the  fpring,  &c.  as  a fubftituie 
for  young  onions,  both  in  fallada  and  culinary  purpofes  ;; 
they  are  propagated  by  flipping  the  roots,  and  this  is  the. 
time  to  plant  them : the  method  is  to  part  or  take  off 
Ibme  flips  from  the  old  roots,  and  plant  them  in  beds, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  at  about  eight  inches  diflance.. 

In  flipping  or  parting  the  above  roots,  obferve  to  pre- 
ferve  eight  or  ten  oC  the  fmall  bulbs  together  in  a clulter,, 
and  in  that  manner  to  plant  them. 

They  are  to  be  planted  with  a dibble,,  making  holes  for 
them  at  the  diflance  above-mentioned,  putting  one  clufter  of’ 
roots  as  above  in  each  hole,  and  doling  the  earth  well 
about  them.  They  will  foon  take  root,  and  increafevery 
fall  into  large  bunches,  of  many  years  duration* 


Mini* 
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Mint. 

This  is  now  a good  time  to  make  new  plantations  of 
mint. 

This  plant  is  propagated  either  by  parting  the  roots, 
or  by  flips  of  the  young  fpring  plants  taken  up  with 
root  fibres  at  the  bottom;  alfo  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
flalks  next  month  and  May,  &c.  but  at  this  feafon  the 
encreaflng  it  by  flips,  or  parting  the  roots,  is  moll;  gene- 
rally praftifed,  and  the  method  is  this ; 

In  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  this  month,  have  recourfe 
to  fuch  old  beds  of  mint  as  are  well  flocked  with  young 
plants,  and  there  flip  or  draAV  up  a due  quantity  of  the 
befl  of  the  young  plants,  obferving  to  flip  and  draw  them 
up  with  roots ; to  do  which  you  mufl  draw  them  up 
gently,  and  with  the  help  of  your  knife  at  times,  to  raife 
or  feparate  t’tiera ; by  ohich  care,  every  plant  will  rife, 
with  tolerable  good  roots. 

Having  procured  the  plants,  let  them  be  planted  in 
rows  about  fix  inches  afunder,  and  five  or  fix  inches  dif- 
tant  in  the  rows,  and  let  them  have  immediately  a tolerable 
watering,  to  fettle  the  earth  clofe  about  their  roots. 

The  method  of  propagating  mint  by  roots  is  this:  get 
a quantity  of  old  roots,  and  let  thefe  be  parted  in  a proper- 
manner ; then  draw  drills  with  a hoe  fix  inches  afunder ; 
place  the  roots  in  the  drills,  cover  them  about  an  inch 
deep  with  the  earth,  and  then  rake  the  ground. 

But  when  the  above  method  is  to  be  praftifed,  the  roots 
flrould  be  procured,  and  planted  either  in  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  or  in  Odlober  or  November. 

Thefe  plants  will  thrive  in  almofl  any  foil  orfituation. 

Obferve,  that  all  the  forts  of  mint,  fuch  as  fpear-mint, 
pepper-mint,  orange-mini,  &c.  mny  all  be  propagated  by 
the  above  methods. 

Capjicums. 

Sow  capficums,  the  feed-pods  of  thefe  plants  being 
of  a hot  fpicy  quality,  are  much  efleemed  for  pickling  : 
the  large  podded  kinds  arc  befl,  but  any  of  the  forts  may 
be  ufed  : See  the  Catalogue  of  Plants.  Let  theJe  feeds 
befowed  in  a hot-bed  abo^at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  month  : and  when  the  plants  ap- 
pear, let  them  have  a large  por  tton  of  ft  ee  air,  and  water  them 

frequejUly. 
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frequently.  In  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  which  mull;  be  into  beds  of  rich 
earth  in  the  common  ground.  See  the  Work  of  April  and 
May, 

3ut  if  they  were  to  be  firll;  pricked  out  from  the  feed-bed 
the  next  month,  into  another  flight  hot-bed,  three  or 
four  inches  afunder,  to  have  three  or  four  weeks  growth, 
it  will  forward  them  greatly:  or  in  default  of  a hot-bed 
for  this  purpofe,  may  prick  them  out  on  a warm  border 
early  in  May  (obferving  to  arch  the  bed  over  with  hoops, 
and  cover  them  on  nights  and  bad  weather  with  mats)  they 
may  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  with  balls  of  earth  to  the 
roots  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  See  May  and  'June. 

Solving  Lo'-ve- Apples. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  is  the  time  to  fow 
fome  tomato,  or  love-apple  feed;  the. fruit  or  apples  of 
thefe  plants  are,  in  fome  families,  much  nfed  in  foups, 
and  are  alfo  often  ufed  to  pickle,  both  when  they  are 
green,  and  when  ripe. 

The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour. 

The  feed  mull  be  fown  in  a flight  hot-bed,  treating 
the  plants  as  directed  above  for  capfleums. 

For  the  further  management  of  them,  fee  the  Kitchen 
Garden  for  May. 

Garlick,  iflc: 

Plant  garlick  and  lhallots ; let  thefe  be  planted  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  the  former  month  ; and  the  fooner 
they  are  planted  now,  the  better. 

ScallicnY. 

The  dry  onions  which  begin  to  flioot  in  the  houfe  may 
be  planted  in  a fmall  fpot  in  the  garden,  four  or  five 
inches  afunder,  where  they  will  foon  take  root,  and 
ihoot  up  freely,  and  will  ferve  to  pull  up  for  fcallions. 

Scorzonera,  Skirrets,  and  Salfafy. 

Sow  fcorzonera  and  falfafy  where  required,  and  alfo 
Ikirrets  : let  thefe  feeds  be  fown  thin  on  feparate  beds,  in 
an  open  fituation,  and  raked  in  ; they  may  be  fovVn  any 
time  this  month. 

They  are  to  remain  in  the  places  w^here  fown,  obferving 
to  thin  them  to  fix  or  eight  inches  dillance  each  way. 

Note, 
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Note,  The  fkirrets  may  allb  be  propagated  by  flips  from- 
the  fldes  of  old  roots,  planting  them  llx  or  eight  inches  > 
diftance. 

All  thefe  plants  are  efleemed  for  their  long  flcfl>y  roots 
for  boiling,  being  in  perfedtiou  in  Autumn,  &c.  See 
next  moil  til. 

Large  r^te^  ParJIej. 

Sow  the  feeds  of  Hamburgh  or  large-rooted  parfley,  if 
they  weie  not  fovvn  the  former  mouth  ; let  this  feed  be 
fown  thin  and  equally,  on  beds  of  rich  earth  in  an  open 
fituation,  and  rake  them  in  : when  the  plants  are  up,  and 
have  got  a little  llrength,  they  mull  be  thinned  to  fix 
inches  diftance,  that  the  roots  may  have  room  to  fwell ; 
for  it  is  the  root  of  this  plant  that  is  to  be  eaten. 

Kiuuey  Beans. 

Kidney  beans  may  be  planted  about  the  end  of  this 
month,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  the  ground  not  too 
wet ; they  muft  be  planted  clofe  under  fome  warm  wall, 
or  ihev  will  not  fucceed  well. 

Draw  fome  drills  for  them  in  a warm  border,  about 
two  feet  or  thirty  inches  afunder. 

Place  the  beans  in  the  drills  about  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  inch  deep. 

Or  may  fow  fome  feed  in  a flender  hot-bed  about  the  end' 
of  the  month,  for  tranfplanting  into  warm  borders  tiie 
middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  &c. 

For  the  different  forts  of  kidney  beans,  fee  the  Kitchen- 
Garden  for  J^pril. 

Sow  more  kidney  beans  in  a hot-bed  or  hot-houfe,  &c. 
to  continue  a regular  fupply  of  the  early  crops,  to  fucceed 
thofe  of  the  two  former  months,  obferving  the  fame* 
methods  as  there  directed. 

Car  doom. . 

Sow  cardoons  in  the  middle  of  this  month  for  tranf- 
plantation  : dig  a bed  of  light  earth  for  them  in  a free 
iituatioii,  let  the  feed  be  fown  thiUi  and  rake  it  in  evenly; 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  a fortnight,  or  three- 
weeks ; and  in  about  two  months  after,  are  to  be  tranf- 
planted  finally  in  an- open  fituation,  four  or  five  feet  afunder. 

But  cbferve  when  the  plants  have  been  come  up  in  the 
feed-bed  about  a fortnight  or  three  wedw,  they  fhould  be 

thiuned. 
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thinned  where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  them  five  or  fix 
inches  afunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow  without 
drawing  each  other  up  weak. 

They  will  be  pretty  llrong  and  fit  to  plant  out  in  June. 
See  the  work  of  that  month. 

Or  cardoon  feed  may  be  fowed  at  once  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  in  rows  five  feet  afunder. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  any  time  tliis  month,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  is  a proper  time  to  beein 
that  work. 

Thele  roots  thrive  bell  in  a moderately  light  or  loofe 
foil,  and  where  it  is  not  wet,  and  if  you  add  fome  dung, 
it  will  be  a great  advantage. 

In  planting  potatoes,  be  careful  to  procure  fome  good 
fets ; that  is,  to  pick  a.  quantity  of  the'  bell  kinds  of  po- 
tatoes, choofmg  fuch  as  are  perfectly  found,  and  of  a 
tolerabt€  large  iize  : tliefe  are  to  be  prepared  for  planting 
by  cutting  or  quartering  them  ; tiiat  is  to  fay,  each  root 
to  be  cut  into  two,  three,  or  more  pieces,  minding  par- 
ticularly that  each  piece  be  furnifhed  with  at  lead  one  or 
two  eyes  or  buds,  which  isfufficient. 

Being  thus  prepared,  they  are  to  be  planted  in  rows  not 
lefs  than  eighteen  inches  dillance,  but  will  be  more  eligible 
if  two  or  three  feet  afunder,  and  to  be  fet  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  didant  in  the  row,  and  five  or  fix  deep. 

As  to  the  method  of  planting,  it  is  mod  commonly  per- 
formed with  a thick  blunt-ended  dibble;  but  fome  plant 
them  as  they  proceed  in  digging  or  plowing  the  ground, 
placing  them  in  the  treaches  or  1 arrows,  as  you  go  on,  turn- 
ing the  earth  of  the  next  trench  or  furrow,  over  them  ; and 
fo  on  CO  the  end.  Others  fird  dig  or  plow  the  ground, 
then  draw  drills  with  an  hoe  or  plough,  about  dx  inches 
deep,  and  fo  drop  the  lets  in  the  drills,  and  cover  them  in  ; 
and  fome  perfons  hole  them  in  with  a fpade,  by  taking  out 
a fmall  fpit  of  earth  for  each  fet,  which  a boy  drops  in 
the  hole,  whild  the  man  covers  it  with  the  earth  of  the 
next  aperture, 

Thofe  perfons  who  plant  large  quantities,  and  praaife 
planting  them  with  dibbles,  have  dibbles  made  for  that 
purpofe;  they  are  al>out  three  feet  long,  with  a crofs 
handle  at  top,  to  take  hold  on  v.  ith  both  hands,  andthelower 

end 
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end  fhod  with  iron,  about  a foot  up,  having  a foot  or  ihoul- 
der  of  iron  fixed  at  about  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  bottom, 
to  put  your  foot  upon  to  help  to  thruli;  it  into  the  ground, 
tlirufiing  it  always  as  far  in  tlie  ground  as  the  above 
fiioulder,  by  which  means  the  holes  are  made  all  an  exact 
depth. 

One  perfon  may  be  employed  in  making  the  holes,  and 
another  to  follow  after  to  drop  in  the  potatoes,  which  work 
of  dropping  them  may  be  performed  by  women,  or  girls, 
or  boys. 

Jerufalern  Artichokes, 

Plant  Jerufalem  artichokes  where  required. 

I’hefe  roots  will  thrive  in  almoil  any  foil,  and  multi- 
ply fo  exceedingly,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  clear  the  ground 
of  them  again,  for  the  leail  bit  will  grow.  The  root, 
the  eatable  part  of  the  plant,  being  large  flefhy  tubers, 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a potatoe,  but  of  a more  ir- 
regular form,  and  tafle  foraewhat  like  the  bottom  of  an 
articlioke,  (hence  the  name)  are  in  perfedion  in  autumn 
and  all  winter,  and  are  very  good  and  wholefome  to  boil 
and  eat  with  butter,  &c. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  a yard  afunder,  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  dillant 
in  the  rows. 

Obferve  the  fame  method  in  preparing  the  fets  and 
planting  them,  as  direiled  for  potatoes. 
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Pruning  Fig-Trees, 

PRUNE  fig-trees,  this  being  the  bell: lime  of  the  year 
for  performing  that  work. 

Some  prune  figs  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  but  that  is 
wrong;  the  young  bearing  fhoots  being  tender,  many  of 
tlieni  ..re  liabl'*  to  be  killed  by  the  froft  in  fevere  winters; 
and,  therefore,  if  they  were  to  be  pruned  in  autumn, 
and  no  more  Ihoots  left  than  what  will  juft  furnifli  the 

wall. 
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wall,  and  fevere  frofl:  afterwards  deftroy  many  of  the  llioots, 
you  have  then  no  refource  left  for  flioots  to  fupply  thefe 
vacancies. 

Tke  bell  way,  therefore,  is  to  let  thefe  trees  remain 
unpruned  till  this  feafon,  leaving  the  whole  fupply  of 
young  Ihoots  till  this  time  ; and  if  levere  frofcs  Ihould 
happen  in  winter,  there  will  be  a chance,  out  of  the 
whole,  to  find  enough  that  have  efcaped  the  fro  11,  to  lay 
in  to  furnilh  the  wall. 

In  pruning  fig-trees,  obferve  to  leave  a fufficient  fup- 
ply of  the  lall  fummer’s  wood,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
extremity,  every  way,  in  every  part  where  poffible,  and 
where  there  is  proper  room  to  train  them,  fo  as  the  tree 
may  be  equally  furnilhed  with  bearers,  at  moderate  dif- 
tances,  for  thefe  young  Ihoots  bear  the  figs  the  enfuing 
feafon;  fig-trees  always  producing  their  fruit  on  the  one 
year  old  wood  only. 

Leave  the  branches  and  Ihoots  in  general  about  feveii 
or  eight  inches  afunder,  with  all  the  Ihoots  at  full  length  ; 
and  the  fuperabundant  flioots,  or  fuch  as  are  not  wanted, 
and  cannot  be  trained  in  without  being  too  near  together, 
fliould  be  cut  off  quite  clofe,  leaving  no  fpur  or  flump ; 
being  careful  to  cut  out  the  worfl,  and  leave  the  flrongell 
and  moft  promifmg^  well  placed  Ihoots,  at  the  diftance 
above-mentioned,  with  a leading  one  to  each  branch. 

Xake  care  always,  in  particular,  to  train  in  every  year 
fome  young  Ihoots,  at  or  near  the  bottom,  that  there 
may  be  a fupply  of  young  branches  coming  up  regularly 
one  after  another,  ^ to  fupply  the  places  of  old  naked 
branches,  which  will  appear  every  leafon  in  fome  part 
or  other  of  the  tree;  for  fuch  branches  as  are  old,  and 
have  no  young  wood  on  them,  fliould  be  cut  out,  that 
there  may  be  fufficient  room  to  train  the  bearing  branches 
neatly,  and  at  proper  diflances. 

In  cutting  out  any  of  the  large  branches  of  thefe  trees, 
fuch  as  are  too  high  for  the  wall,  or  fuch  as  appear  ufe- 
lefs,  by  having  no  young  wood  on  them,  fliould  be  either 
cut  off  to  the  place  from  whence  they  proceed,  or  to 
fome  convenient  lower  young  flioot  or  branch,  cutting 
them  quite  clofe,  leaving  no  flump. 

The  young  branches  of  fig-trees  mull  not  be  fliorten- 
ed  or  topped,  but  leave  each  at  full  length;  for  were 
t cy  to  be  fliortened,  it  would  not  only  cut  away  the 

part 
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part  where  fruit  would  have  appeared,  but  alfo  cccafion 
them  to  run  much  to  wood,  and  thereby  never  produce 
half  a crop  of  fruit. 

7'he  tree  being  pruned,  let  every  branch  be  immedi- 
ately nailed  llraight  and  clofe  to  the  wall,  at  equal  dif- 
tapces,  feven  or  eight  inches  from  each  other,  or  there- 
about. 

Propagating  and  planting  Fig-trees. 

Plant  fig-trees  where  wanted,  this  being  rather  the 
belt  month  in  the  year  for  removing  them  ; for  they  will 
now  take  root  in  a very  Ihort  time. 

In  planting  figs,  may  either  procure  trained  young 
trees  of  feveral  years  growth,  or  fuch  that  are  arrived  to  a 
bearing  date,  and  plant  them  againlt  the  belt  fouth  walls, 
at  twenty  feet  diftance  ; or  as  thefe  trees  are  propagated, 
in  general,  either  by  the  fuckers  which  arlle  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  trees,  or  by  layers,  or  cuttings.  May 
plant  young  plants  of  thefe  at  once  v/here  they  are  to 
remain,  as  above,  that  they  may  edabliih  their  roots 
more  effeftually  without  being  afterwards  dillutt)ed  by 
removal,  as  old  plants  do  not  root  fo  freely  as  young  : 
therefore,  when  it  is  intended  to  plant  thefe  trees,  that  in 
default  of  trained  plants,  fome  good  fuckers,  of  a mode- 
rate growth,  and  fuch  as  are  firm  and  well  ripened,  may 
be  procured  either  the  beginning  of  this  month,  or  in  0»do- 
ber,  flipping  them  off  as  low  as  pofiibJe,  with  roots,  and 
plant  them  at  once  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
or  in  the  nurfery,  for  training  a few  years. 

But  to  raile’them  by  layers,  it  is  performed  on  the 
young  branches  any  time  this  month,  or  in  Odtober  or 
November,  laying  them  in  the  earth  four  or  five  inches 
dceo  with  the  tops  out;  and  they  will  be  well  rooted  in 
a year,  when  they  fiiould  be  feparaied  from  the  old  tree,  and 
planted  either  in  the  nurfery  or  where  they  are  to  remain. 

(jj^friugs  of  the  young  fhoots  may  alfo  l>e  planted  now, 
or  in  autumn  ; and  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  autumn 
following,  managing  them  as  above. 

If  thele  trees  are  to  be  planted  againfl  walls,  or  pales, 
let  them  be  planted  at  leak  twenty  feet  diftance  from  each 

other.  oil  • 1- 

But  fig-trees  trained  in  half,  or  quarter  llandards  with 

full  heads,  tuay  be  planted  detached,  in  fome  fheltered 

funny 
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funny  fituation,  permitting  their  iieads  to  branch  away 
regularly  around  like  other  ilandard  trees  ; and  they  will, 
in  favourable  feafons,  bear  plenty  of  good  fgs. 

Pruning  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Ne^arifie  Trees. 

Where  apricot,  poach,  and  neftarine-trees  kill  remain 
unpruned,  let  them  now  be  pruned  and  nailed,  as  foon  as 
poliible ; they  Ihould  be  finifhed  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  at  farthell. 

The  buds  of  thefe  trees  being  now  pretty  much  fvvelled 
for  bloom,  are  thereby  liable  to  be  rubbed  off  w'ith  the 
leak  touch  ; therefore,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  when 
you  prune  them,  otherwife  many  of  the  buds  will  be  dif. 
placed. 

In  pruning  thefe  trees,  let  the  fame  method  be  obferved 
as  in  the  former  montlis. 

Nail  the  branches  even,  and  clofe  to  the  wall,  at  equal 
dikances,  taking  particular  care  of  the  buds,  for  they  are 
more  liable  to  be  rubbed  off  in  nailing  than  pruning. 

Preferring  the  Blqffoms  and  young  fruit  of  Wall- trees. 

When  apricot,  peach,  and  neclarine  trees  are  in  bloom, 
feme  of  the  choice  kinds  kiould  be  defended  from  frok,  if 
it  Ihould  happen  at  that  time,  by  covering  the  trees  with 
mats,  &c. 

The  mats  for  this  purpofe  kiould  be  of  the  largek  kze  j 
one  end  of  them  kiould  be  frikened  with  nails  or  hooks,  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  let  them  hang  down  over  the  trees. 
The  lower  end  of  the  mat  kiould  alfo  be  fakened  down, 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wind, 
which  would  beat  the  blokbms  off. 

When  the  weather  is  mild,  the  mats  fhould  be  taken 
oft : for  it  is  only  in  fharp  froks  that  the  bloffom  requires 
to  be  thus  fheltered. 

To  preferve  the  bloffoms  of  young  fruit,  I have  fome- 
times  ftuck  the  trees  with  cuttings  of  the  branches  of 
hardy  evergreen  trees  and  fhrubs,  that  are  furnikied  with 
^leaves-,  to  afford  protection  to  the  blokbm,  and  which  I 
have  found  to  be  often  ferviceable. 

^ This  fhould  alfo  be  done  juk  when  the  trees  are  coming 
into  blokbm.  The  proper  materials  for  this,  are  pieces  of 
the  branches  of  laurel,  yew,  hr,  and  fome  other  hardy 
evergreens,  preferving  the  leaves  to  them,  and  obferving 

to 
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to  flick  them  between  the  branches  and  the  wall,  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  flielter  all  thole  branches  which  are  in  bloi- 
fom  : they  may  be  permitted  to  remain  conftantly,  till 
the  fruit  is  fairly  fet,  and  the  bloffom  dropped,  then  to 
be  taken  away  ; it  is  the  fafell  way  to  continue  thefe  or 
other  occafional  fhcltcrs,  till  the  fruit  is  as  big  "as  large 
peas. 

Some  people  in  default  of  evergreens,  flick  their  trees, 
in  time  of  their  bloom,  with  branches  of  dried  fern, 
which  have  often  a good  effedl  in  fheltering  the  tender 
bloffom. 

Prunhig  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apples,  lAc. 

Finifli  pruning  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  apple-trees, 
either  againft  walls,  efpaliers,  or  flandards. 

Pruning  of  thefe,  and  all  other  fruit-trees,  which  yet 
remain  unpruned,  fhould  now  be  forwarded  as  fall  as 
poffible,  that  the  whole  may  be  finifhed  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  month. 

planting  Fruit-trees. 

Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  any  time  of 
this  month,  with  fuccefs ; but  the  fooner  in  the  month 
the  better. 

The  trees  which  are  planted  now  will  take  root  in  a 
fitort  time  ; and,  with  the  affillance  of  a little  water  in 
dry  weather,  they  will  Ihoot  freely. 

In  planting  fruit-trees,  either  for  walls,  efpaliers,  or 
flandards,  obferve  to  plant  each  kind  at  the  dillances 
mentioned  in  the  former  month,  and  in  Oftober,  &c. 

For  the  proper  foil  and  fituation  for  the  feveral  kinds  of 
fruit,  fee  the  work  of  Ocioher  and  INovetnher. 

The  method  of  planting  is  to  open  a wdde  hole  for 
every  tree,  and,  when  it  is  opened  to  the  depth  you 
intend  it,  loofcn  the  bottom  well.  Then  prune  the  roots 
of  the  tree;  that  is,  cut  off  bruifed  or  broken  roots, 
and  trim  the  ends  a little  of  all  the  very  long  ftraggling 
roots  in  general.  This  being  done,  place  the  tree  in  the 
hole  ; then  break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally 
about  the  roots;  and  when,  all  is  in,  tread  the  furface 
gently  round  the  tree. 

New  planted  fruit-trees  fhould  be  well  fecured  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind  ; if  they  are  tall  flandards,  lei  them  be 

fupported 
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fupported  with  flakes ; if  dwarfs,  againfl  walls  or  efpaliers, 
by  being  fallened  thereto. 

Prumng  and  draining  young  Apricot Sy  Peach,  and  NeSlarhie  ^ 

trees. 

Now  is  the  only  proper  time  to  head  down  young  apri- 
cot, peach,  and  neftarine-trees,  planted  againfl  walls,  any 
time  fmce  lafl  Michaelmas,  with  their  firfl  fhoots,  from  bud- 
ding at  full  length  ; which  when  a year  old,  fhould  always 
be  headed  down  low,  to  force  out  lower  branches,  to 
furnifli  the  wall  properly  quite  from  the  very  bottom. 

This  fliould  be  done  juft  as  the  trees  begin  to  pufh ; 
therefore  watch  the  opportunity,  and  let  their  heads  be 
fliortened  at  the  proper  time,  which  will  be  a great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  head  fhould  be  cut  down  to  the  fifth  or 
fixth  eye  from  the  bottom  ; and  if  there  are  two  fhoots 
from  the  fame  flock,  let  them  both  be  cut  down,  as 
above. 

By  this  pra6lice  the  trees  will  produce  fome  ftrong  flioots 
near  the  ground,  fo  that  they  will  be  furnifhed  equally 
with  branches  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  the  top  of 
the  wall.  But  if  the  trees  were  not  to  be  headed  down, 
as  above,  they  would  run  up  with  a ftem  like  a ftandard 
tree,  and  not  furnifh  any  branches  to  fignify,  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground ; fo  that  the  ufe  of  fo 
much  of  that  part  of  the  wall  would  be  entirely  loft. 

Such  young  apricot,  peach,  and  neftarine-trees,  as 
were  headed  down  a year  ago,  and  having  each  produced 
three  or  four  fhoots  the  lafl  fummer,  fhould  now  have 
thefe  fhortened  to  fuch  lengths,  as  may  encourage  each 
fhoot  to  produce  two  or  three  new  ones  the  fame  leafon. 

The  method  is  this:  let  each  fhoot  be  fhortened  to 
about  one  half  of  its  original  length  ; that  is,  fuch  as  are 
twenty  inches  long,  fhould  be  fhortened  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  ; and  fuch  as  are  fifteen  inches  in  length,  or  there- 
abouts,^ fhould  be  fhortened  into  eight  or  nine  inches, 
and  fo  in  proponion  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  fhoots! 

By  this  practice  each  of  thefe  fhoots  will  produce  three 
or  four  new  flioots  the  fucceding  fummer  ; fo  that  by  Mi- 
chaelmas, each  young  tree  fo  treated,  will,  if  they  have 
thriven  well,  be  furnifhed  with,  perhaps,  fifteen,  eighteen 
or  twenty  flioots. 


The 
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The  trees  may  then  be  pruned,  according  to  the  metliod 
directed  for  the  older  trees  of  that  fort,  obferving  iHIl  to 
fliorten  the  young  fhoots,  but  in  fuch  a manner,  as  they 
may  both  produce  fruit,  and  a fupply  of  young  wood  as 
above  faid  : obferve  tlie  directions  given  for  the  full-bear- 
ing trees;  that  is,  to  cut  off  about  one  third  of  each 
Dioot,  and  then  nail  them  llraight  and  clofe  to  the  wall 
about  fix  inches  afunder.  See  Fruit  Garden  in  February. 

Pruning  and  Training  young  Apph-trtes  y life. 

The  young  dwarf-apples>pears,  plums,  and  cherry- 
trees,  which  were  lately  planted  againft  walls  or  efpaliers, 
&c.  with  their  hrd  fooots,  of  only  a year  or  two  old,  in- 
tire, fhould  now  be  pruned  down  to  a few  eyes,  that  they 
may  put  out  fome  good  flioots  near  the  ground,  to  furnilh 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  or  efpalier,  therewith. 

If  the  heads  of  thefe  trees  are  but  of  one  year’s  growth 
from  the  bud  or  graft,  let  tliem  be  ibortened  to  three  or 
four  eyes ; obferving  to  do  it  juft  as  they  begin  to  break, 
as  before-mentioned. 

Suppofe  they  are  two  years  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and 
the  firft  ft'.oots  v/ere  cut  down  as  above,  laft  Ipring  ; let 
the  fhoots  which  were  produced  from  them  the  laft  fum- 
mer,  be  aifo  fliorteued  now  to  fix-  or  feven  inches. 

The  fame  rule  holds  good  with  thefe,  at  firft  training, 
as  mentioned  for  the  apricots  and  peaches,  for  it  is  by 
fisortening  properly,  the  firft  and  fecond  years  fhoots, 
fiom  the  budding  and  grafting,  that  the  whole  fuccefs 
depends  on  forming  a ufoful  handfoine  tree.  As  when  a 
young  wall  or  efpalier  tree  is  well  furnilhed  with  branches 
near  the  ground,  thefe  will  readily  fupply  you  with  more 
in  their  turn,  to  furnifh  the  wall  or  efpalier  upwards. 

But  in  the  common  courfe  of  pruning  apples,  pears> 
olums,  and  cherries,  their  fhoots  or  branches  are  not  to 
be  fnortened  ; for  after  the  young  trees  are  furnifhed  with 
a proper  fupply  of  branches  at  bottom,  their  fhoots  mull 
then  be  trained  to  tlie  w.al!  at  full  length,  only  fhort- 
ening  a particular  fhoot  where  more  wood  may  be  required" 
to, furnifh  th.at  part. 

For  m.orc  particulars  in  that  work,  fee  the  work  of  laft 
JDonth. 


Gcrjeberrit.t 
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GooJ'sbcrrics  and  Cufi'anis, 

Prune  goofeberry  and  currant-bufhes,  where  they  are 
not  yet  done  ; but  let  tJiis  work  be  finidied  the  beginning 
of  the  month. 

Keep  the  branches  thin,  and  the  middle  of  the  trees 
open,  and  clear  of  wood,  fo  as  to  admit  the  fun  and  air 
freely,  by  which  means  the  fruit  will  be  large  and  well 
tailed.  Obferve  the  rules  exhibited  in  January,  February, 
and  October. 

Dig  t ie  ground  between  the  goofeberry  and  currant- trc  es, 
where  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  former  months. 

'^I'he  loofening  of  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  thefo 
llirubs,  i'  of  great  fervice  to  them,  and  at  no  time  more 
iileful  than  the  prefent,  as  they  are  juil  now  beginning  to 
fttoot. 

Priming  and  planting  Rafpherries. 

Prune  rafpberries,  where  not  done  before,  obfervdng  to 
cut  out  air  dead  wood  ; and  where  the  live  Ihoots  which 
were  produced  la  (I  fummer,  and  which  are  the  bearing 
wood  of  this  year  Hand  too  thick,  let  them  be  thinned  out 
as  in  the  former  months,  and  Ihorten  the  lliocts  which  are 
left. 

For  the  particular  method  of  pruning,  fee  lall  month,  &c. 

1 he  ground  between  the  rows  of  rafpberries  ihould  now 
be  dug,  it  it  was  not  done  before ; it  will  llrenghten  the 
ihoots,  and  add  a neatnefs  to  the  place.  * 

Plantations  of  ralpberries  may  be  made  at  the  beginni;!'?', 
or  middle  of  this  month  : they  will  take  root  foon  after  r 
are  planted,  and  will  grow  freely,  and  produce  fruit  t vr 
fame  year,  provided  you  give  them  fome  water  now  ami 
then  in  dry  weather,  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root. 

In  planting  rafpberries,  remember  it  is  the  * rr.v*  r 
fhoots  which  were  produced  from  the  old  roots  la; t ■ .* 
that  are  the  proper  plants ; choofing  fuch  whofe  roots  . 
Vnell  furnillied  with  fibres,  and  one  or  more,  buds  formed 
^it  bottom  for  new  fhoots ; rejecting  fuch  as  have  naked 
fticky  roots. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  diflanrc 
mentioned  in  the  two  former  months. 


Digging  the  Fruit-tree  Borders. 

Dig  the  fruit-tree  borders  which  are  not  yet  done. 

li 
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I his  will  be  ferviceable  to  the  trees,  and  will  dellrov 
the  weeds ; and  after  being  neatly  raked,  the  borders  will 
appear  neat  and  decent. 

Stir  with  a hoe,  the  furface  of  Aich  borders  as  were  dug 
in  the  former  months;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  not  fown  with 
clofe  crops  ; fuch  as  radidies,  lettuce,  fpinach,  &c.  and 
then  let  them  be  raked  fmooth;  by  which  means  the  growth 
of  young  feed  weeds  will  be  retarded,  and  the  whole  will 
appear  neat. 

Prune  Vines, 

Where  there  are  vines  that  are  not  yet  pruned,  let  them 
be  now  done  as  foon  in  the  month  as  polfible ; for  when 
vines  are  pruned  too  late,  it  is  feldom  that  a good  crop 
fucceeds. 

For  the  particular  method  of  pruning  them,  fee  the 
work  of  the  two  laft  months,  or  November,  See. 

Propagating  Vines. 

Plant  Cutting  of  vines  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this 
month,  by  which  means  you  may  propagate  any  fort  you 
defire,  for  the  cuttings  will  take  root  freely. 

The  cuttings  mull  be  Ihoots  of  the  laft  year,  which  if 
cut  from  the  trees  laft  month,  or  the  beginning  of  this,  it 
will  be  the  more  eligible ; ftiortening  them  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  or  thereabouts ; and  let  each  cutting 
kave  about  an  inch,  or  fo,  of  the  former  year’s  wood  at 
its  bottom.  Though  this  is  not  .abfolutely  neceftary  as 
they  will  fucceed  without  any  old  wood,  and  may  divide 
long  ftioots  into  two,  three,  or  more  lengths,  as  above, . 
for  planting. 

They  may  be  planted  either  in  nurfery-rows,  or  in  the 
places  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  either  againft 
walls,  efpaliers,  or  elfewhere ; obferving  to  plant  them 
fomewhat  flanting,  and  fo  deep  that  only  one  eye  may 
appear  above  ground,  and  that  Ihould  be  clofe  to  the  fur- 
f.ice. 

Vines  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers,  obferving  to  lay 
the  young  (hoots  occafionally  with  part  of  the  branch  they 
proceed  from,  laying  them  four  or  five  inches  deep  in  the, 
earth,  leaving  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  (hoot  out  of  the 
ground,  fhonening  the  top  accordingly,  if  too  long. 

Strawberries, 
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Stra-iuberries, 

Drefs  the  flrawberry-beds  if  they  were  not  done  in  the 
former  month;  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  pulh  apace, 
and  the  fooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

Clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  firings, 
and  other  litter  ; and  if  the  main  plants  are  crowded  with 
young  ones  from  the  lall  year’s  runners,  let  them  be 
thinned  accordingly  ; for  it  is  the  bed  method  to  keep  thefe 
plants  in  fmgle  bunches  as  it  were,  and  clear  of  each  other, 
i'o  th  at  there  may  be  room  to  dig  round  them  with  a narrow 
Ipadc  or  a trowel. 

7'hc  beds  being  cleared  from  litter,  loofen  the  earth  be- 
tween the  plants ; and  if  you  add  a little  frelh  earth  totlve 
beds,  it  will  llrengthen  the  plants,  and  they  will  flower 
flrong,  and  produce  large  fruit. 

Strawberries  may  now  be  planted  w'here  required.  Ob- 
ferve  the  fame  method  as  mentioned  in  the  former  month. 

A further  lupply  of  pots  of  bearing  ftrawbeny-plants 
may  dill  be  placed  in  hot-beds  and  hot-houfes,  &c.  to 
produce  a fucceflion  of  early  drawberries  to  fucceed  tkofe 
of  the  former  months,  and  to  afl'ord  a fupply  of  ripe  fruit 
till  thofe  in  the  open  ground  ripen  in  June. 

Forcing  Fruit-trees-, 

Continue  the  care  of  fruit-trees  now  forwarding  in  hot 
walls,  forcing-houfes  for  early  fruit,  fuch  as  peaches, 
nedlarines,  apricots,  cherries,  vines,  hz,  let  the  flres  be 
made  every  evening;  admit  air  in  funny  days,  and  give 
occufional  waterings ; each  of  w'liich  by  tl.e  rules  explained 
, in  the  lad  months. 


The  Pleasure,  or  Flower  Garden. 

\ 

Prichng  out  early  Annuals, 

IF  any  tender  annuals  were  fowed  the  two  former  montlis, 
make  a new  hot-bed  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  this,  in  which  to  prick  them,  to  forward  their  growth. 
l/-t  the  hot-bed  be  about  two  feet  or  thirty  inches 
high,  and  make  the  top  even  ; then  fet  on  the  frame  ; and, 

H 2 w'hen 
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when  the  great  heat  is  over,  let  the  earth  be  put  in  ; let 
the  earili  be  light  and  rich,  and  perfeftly  dry,  and  lay  it 
equally  over  the  bed  fix  inches  thick.  When  the  earth  is 
warm,  prick  the  plants  therein, at  three  or  four  inches 
diftance  each  way,  and  give  them  a little  fprinkling  of 
water ; then  let  the  glaffes  be  put  on,  obferving  to  raife 
them  a little  every  day  to  let  out  the  fleam  ; lliade  the 
plants  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frcfli  root. 

When  the  plants  are  rooted,  and  begin  to  pufh,  they 
fnould  have  frefh  air  every  day;  therefore,  let  the  upper 
ends  of  the  glaffes  be  raifed  an  inch,  or  two  or  three  in 
height,  to  admit  it  to  th;*in,  but  fhut  them  down  towards 
the  evening,  and  cover  them  on  cold  nights  with  mats ; 
remember  to  fprinkle  them  v.'ith  water  frequently,  giving 
but  a little  at  each  time. 

Bonjjlng  tender  Annuals. 

A hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  or  any  time  of 
this  month,  to  low  the  feeds  of  any  kinds  of  tender  annual 
flowers  in,  fuch  as  cockfeomb,  amaranthus  tricolor,  double 
balfamine,  globe-amaranthus,  ice-plant,  fcnfitive-plant, 
&c.  Make  the  bed  in  evej-y  refpeft  as  direfled  in  the  for- 
mer month-  The  fame  kind  of  feeds  may  he  fown.  For 
the  different  forts  ke  Atril,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Plants. 

The  plants  raifed  from  this  fowing  may  be  brought  for- 
W'ard  to  blow  llrong  and  beautiful  in  July,  and  will  con- 
tinue till  the  froll  defroys  them. 

Remember  they  are  not  to  remain  in  the  hot-bed  where 
raifed,  but  are  to  to  be  trafplanted,  fome  into  pots,  and 
fome  into  the  borders.  See  the  work  of  April y May,  and 
jfujie. 

Solving  lefs-tender  or  hardier  kinds  of  Annuals. 

A flight  hot-bed  fliould  be  made  in  the  fecond  or  third 
week  of  this  month,  wherein  to  fowthc  feeds  of  the  lefs- 
tender  or  hardier  kinds  of  annual  flowers.  Such  as  the  feeds 
of  China  after,  India  pink,  marvel  of  Peru,  balfam,  palma 
Chrlfti,  capficum,  mignonette,  bafil,  French  and  African 
marigolds,  and  ten-week  flocks,  chryfanthemum,  tree  and 
purple  amaranthus,  perficarias,  love-apple,  fcabioufes, 
convolvulus  major,  ftramoniums,  and  Chinefe  hollyhocks, 
with'feveral  other  forts.  See  the  work  of  April. 

Obferve,  they  are  only  to  be  raifed  in  the  hot-bed,  and 
afterwards  tranfplanted. 

Make 
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Make  the  hot-bed  about  two  feet  high-;  put  on  the  frame, 
and  then  earth  the  bed,  five  or  fix  inches  thick,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  feed. 

The  method  of  fowlng  thefe  feeds  Is  this  : draw  fhallow 
drills  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  two  or  three 
inches  afunder  : fovv  the  feeds  therein,  each  fort  feparatc^ 
and  not  too  thick  ; cover  the  fmal left  feed  about  a quart*:* 
of  an  inch,  and  the  largeft  near  half  an  inch.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up,  let  them  have  air,  by  raiung  theglaal:.: 
two  or  three  inches  high  every  day;  when  they  have  been  no 
fome  time,  and  have  got  a little  ftrength,  they  muft  be 
gradually  hardened,  to  bear  the  open  air,  by  taking  the 
lights  entirely  oft*  every  mild  day.  Refrefii  them  now  and 
then  with  moderate  fprinklings  of  water  : fome  of  them 
will  be  fit  to  prick  out  next  month,  and  all  of  them  in  May. 
See  thofe  months. 

Note,  In  default  of  frames  and  lights,  may  ufe  hand  dr 
bell-glaffes,  rr  oiled-paper  frames ; or  you  may  arch  the 
bed  over  with  hoops,  and  in  nights  and  bad  weather, 
cover  it  with  large  garden- mats,  or  canvas  cloths,  &c. 

Where  a hot-bed  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  yen 
may,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  fow  fom<i  of  the  abot’e- 
mentioned  annual  flower-feeds  on  a warm  border,  v/hcre 
the  earth  is  rich  and  light,  and  cover  it  occafionally  with 
mats. 

The  forts  that  will  fuccecd  by  that  method;  are  Chir  ^ 
•afters,  ten-week  ftocks,  India  pink,  African  and  Frcncii 
marigold,  chryfanthemum,  purple  ?und  tree  .nfearantlr' 
perficarias,  fcabioufes  and  convolvulus  niafor ; fow  thl? 
feeds  thin,  each  fort  feparalc,  and  arch  bed  oVerwl'  - 
hoops  : then,  every  night,  and  in  bad  wtathei*,  let  b>; 
drawn  acrofs  the  hoops.  With  this  managr.nxn-t  the  i • 
will  come  up,,  and  grow  freely  ; and  if  yo.i  relb  lh' 
with  w.ater  in  dry  weather,  they  will  be  fit  to  ph  ny  c'  v;'; 
about  the  end  of  Mayor  beginning  of  kva-,  aid  w IT 
flower  pretty  ftrong,  and  in  tolerable  good  tirni  in  aii- 
tunin. 

Or,  for  want  cither  of  a hot-bed  or  any  of  the-ot'.fjp 
above-mentioned  conveniencies,  moft  of  the  feeds  will  fuc- 
ceed  in  a warm  border  next  month,  without  arry  pK»- 
tedlion. 

For  their  full  management,  fee  the  work  of  the  tlvccr 
fucceeding  months. 
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Har^’y  annual  Flonvers. 

Sow  in  the  borders  and  other  parts  of  the  garden,  the 
feeds  of  all  forts  of  hardy  annual  flowers.  The  forts  are 
large  and  dwarf  annual  fun-flower,  oriental  mallow,  lava- 
tera,  Venice  mallow,  lurkfpur,  flos  Adonis,  fweet  fultan, 
large  flefli- coloured  and  blue  and  yellow  lupines.  Sow 
alfo  convolvulus  major,  fweet-fcepted  and  Tangier  peas,, 
and  nallurtiums.  Likewife  fow  the  feeds  of  the  Spunilh 
nigella,  purple  and  white  candy-turft,  Venus  looking- 
gl.ifs,  Venus  navel-wort,  dwarf  double  poppy,  Lo'oei’s 
catch  fly,  dwarf  annual  lychnis,  fnails,  caterpillars,  and 
convolvulus  minor,  and  fome  others.  See  next  month. 

All  the  above  kinds  of  hardy  annual  flower  feeds  Ihould 
be  fovvn,  each  kind  feparate,  in  patches  in  the  diflerenc 
borders,  and  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  former 
month,.  The  plants  muft  remain  to  flower,  in  the  places 
where  they  were  fown,  for  they  do  not  well  bear  tranf- 
planting ; therefore,  when  they  come  up,  1st  them  be 
thinned  where  they  have  rifen  too  thick : water  the 
patches  in  dry  weather,  both  before  and  after  l;he  plants 
are  come  up. 

Giving  frejh  Earth  to  Plants  in  Pots» 

Give  fome  frefli  earth,  to  the  pots  of  double  wall-flowers, 
double  flock  July  flowers,  double  fweet-williams,  rockets, 
rofe  campions,  catchfly,  campanulas,  and  fcarlet  lychnis, 
and  fuch  like  plants,  which  were  potted  lafl  autumn,  or 
before,  and  were  not  drelTed  lafl  month. 

In  doing  this,  clean  the  plants  flrft  from  decayed  leaves, 
then  take  fome  of  the  earth  out  of  the  top  of  the  pots, 
but  take  care  not  to  go  fo  deep  as  to  difplace  the  roots  of 
the  plants ; then  fill  up  the  pots  again  with  frefh  earth, 
and  give  them  fome  water ; this  will  flrengthen  their 
roots,  and  the  plants  will  flioot  freely,  and  produce  large 
flowers. 

Chryfanthemnms. 

The  cuttings  of  double  chryfanthemums,  which  were 
planted  in  boxes  or  pots  lafl  autumn,  and  preferved  all 
winter  in  frames,  &c.  Ihould  now  be  planted  out  fmgly  in 
the  pots  where  they  are  to  flower;  fome  of  them  may  be 
planted  out  next  month  in  the  borders  among  other  flowers, 

where 
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where  they  will  flower  early  and  flrong,  and  make  a hand- 
fome  appearance. 

Auricula  Plants. 

If  the  auriculas  in  pots  were  not  drefled  laft  irionth,  let 
it  now  be  done  early  in  this,  as  formerly  diredled. 

The  fine  auricula  plants  in  pots  fliould  now  be  guarded 
from  much  wet,  cold  winds  and  froft  ; fiich  weather  being 
hurtful  to  their  flower-buds,  which  are  now  in  forward- 
nefs.  Therefore  continue  the  pots  under  the  hoop  arches, 
where  the  plants  can  enjoy  the  open  air,  and  be  defended 
when  there  is  occafion,  by  drawing  mats  over  the 
hoops. 

The  plants  fliould  not  be  debarred  from  a warm  and 
moderate  fliower  of  rain,  which  will  now  prove  beneficial 
in  promoting  a free  grbwth,  and  will  flrengthen  their  ad- 
vancing flower-buds.  When  the  weather  is  dry,  let  them 
be  refrefhed  moderately  with  water  at  times,  jufl  enough 
to  keep  the  earth  a little  moirt  about  their  roots. 

The  pots  fliould  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the 
plants  from  decayed  leaves. 

Carnations. 

The  carnations  which  were  raifed  from  layers  laft  year, 
and  which  are  not  yet  planted  into  the  large  pots  where 
you  intend  them  to  flower,  fliould  be  planted  therein  the 
beginning  of  this  month. 

Take  up  the  plants  with  fome  of  their  own  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  place  one  plant  in  the  middle  of  each 
pot ; but  if  the  pots  be  large,  you  may  put  two  plants  in 
each;  clofe  the  earth  well  about  them,  and  give  a mode- 
rate w'atering  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots.  Place 
the  pots  where  the  plants  may  be  defended  from  cold 
winds,  and  water  them  moderately  and  frequently  in  dry 
weather. 

The  carnation  plants  which  were  planted  laft  autumn, 
into  the  pots  where  they  are  to  remain,  fliould  now  be 
frefli  earthed. 

Let  the  plants  firft  be  cleared  from  dead  leaves,  then 
take  fome  of  the  earth  out  of  the  pots,  as  near  to  their 
roots  as  poflible,  without  difturbing  them  ; then  let  the 
pots  be  filled  up  with  the  frelh  mould,  laying  it  clofe 
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round  the  plants ; after  which,  water  the  pots  to  fettle 
the  earth. 

The  freOi  earth  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants,  it 
will  llrengthen  them,  and  caufe  them  to  Ihoot  ftrong,  and 
produce  large  and  handfome  flowers. 

This  is  now  the  time  to  fow  carnation  feed.  See  the 
work  of  So-xving  perennial  plants,  in  the  next  page. 

Prote6iing  curious  Flcnvers. 

Now  protefl  the  more  curious  kinds  of  tulips,  hya- 
cintiis,  ranunculufes,  and  anemones,  in  beds/from  cold  rains 
and  Irofls,  which  frequently  happen  in  this  month.  'I'heir 
flower-buds  are  now  advancing  apace  ; therefore,  if  you 
t defire  to  have  large  and  beautiful  flowers,  it  will  be  of 
much  advantage  to  beftovv  the  care  of  covering  them  in 
bad  weather,  and  they  will  blow  ip  their  true  perfection. 
'Let  tire  hoop-arches  be  continued  over  the  beds,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  former  month,  and  every  night,  and  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  frofly,  and  in  exceffive  cold 
rains,  &c.  {harp  cutting  winds,  and  very  cold  nights,  let 
the  mats  be  drawn  over  the  hoons. 

X 

In  mild  days  let  them  be  conllantly  uncovered,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  air;  and  moderate  fhowers  of 
rain  will  do  them  no  harm,  but  will  be  ferviceable. 

if  the  hoops  which  are  fixed  acrofs  the  beds,  are  low 
and  too  near  the  flowers,  when  advanced  in  growth,  they 
Ihould  be  removed,  and  taller  hoops  iLould  be  fixed  acrofs 
in  tiieir  places.  . 

Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths  will  nov/  begin  to  advance  apace,  if  the 
flower-items  are  tall,  and  the  fpike  of  flowers  large  .and 
heavy  ; you  fhould  therefore  prepare  fume  Hicks  to  I'up- 
pert  their  flower-llems,  for  the  large  double  flowers  being 
heavy,  the  italk  alone  is  not  able  to  bear  them  up.  Let 
a fmail  neat  flick  be  fixed  in  the  ground  near  every  plant, 
and  let  their  flower-flalks  be  brought  dole,  and  fallencd 
to  thereto  ne.atly  with  fome  foft  tying. 

Planting  Pianunculuf  and  Anetnoncs, 

Plant,  if  required,  fome  ranunculufes  and  anemones; 
they  wid  blow  and  make  a fine  appeaj-ance  in  May  and 
June,  after  the  early  planted  ones  are  gojie.  In  dry  wea- 
ther. 
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tlier,  let  the  beds  be  frequently  watered  after  the  plants 
are  up,  and  they  will  flower  tolerably  flrong. 

Sonxitig  canons  Kinds  of  fibrotu-rocted  peren'aial  and  bien^ 

niai  Plants. 

Perennial  and  biennial  flower-feeds,  of  mofl  kinds,,  may 
be  fown  any  time  this  month. 

It  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  thefe  kinds  do  not  flower  the 
fame  year  they  are  fown  ; but  all  the  forts  of  them  will' 
flower  flrong,  and  in  the  greatcll  pe.feftien,  the  year 
after. 

As  every  one  may  not  know  the  meaning  of  perennial 
and  biennial  plants,  we  will  here  explain  it.  The  peren- 
nial plants  are  thofe  which  continue  many  years,  fuch  as 
everlafling  fun-flower,  perennial  aflers,  &c.  The  bien- 
nials are  thofe  that  are  only  of  two  years  duration,  heinfr 
lownone  year,  and  flower  and  perfedl  their  feeds  the  next,, 
and  foon  after  die ; fuch  as  the  French  koney-fuckle, 
Canterbury  bell-flower,  &c. 

^ The  kinds  proper  to  be  fown  now,  are  carnations^ 
p:nks,  fwcct-williams,  wall-flowers,  and  flock-  J uly-flowers, 
of  all  forts.  Sow  alfo  Angle  rofe-campion,  catch-fly,, 
Icarlet  lychnis,  columbines,.-  Greek  valerian,  fcabioufes,,. 
and  Canterbury  bells. 

'I'he  feeds  of  hollyhocks,  French  honey-fiickles,  licllc- 
bore,  honefly  or  fatin-flovver,  tree-priinrofe,  flirubby  mal- 
low, broad-lea.ved  campanula,  and  fox  gloves,  with  feeds 
of  mofl  other  forts  of  perennial  and  biennial  plants,  may 
now  be  fown,. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  forts  to  be  raifed  front 
feeds,  fee  next  month,  and  C.  at alo ? i:e  cf  Plants  at  the' 
end  of. die  book. 

All  the  above,  and  other  hardy  perennial  flower  feeds, 
are  to  be  fown  in  beds  of  Irgat  earth  in  the  open  ground. 

Dig  a fpot  for  them  in  a warm  fituation,  but  not  in  any. 
fliady  place : divide  the  ground  into  beds  three  or  four- 
feet  wide,  and  the  beds  into  as  many  parts  as  you  have 
kinds  of  feeds;  fow  them  thin,  and  each  kind  feparate, 
and  let  them^  be  covered  properly  with  earth  ; die  laro-er 
■feed  half  an  inch,  and  the  fmaller  feeds  about  a.qu;urttr"o£ 
an  inch  deep  ; or  may  be  raked  in  evenly. 

liut  in  fovving  thefe  kinds,  or  any  other  forts  of  perennial 
flower-Ieeds,,you  may  draw  (hallow  drills  to. fow  them  in,. 

•^^5-  proper- 
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proportioning  the  depth  of  the  drill  to  the  Hze  of  the  par- 
ticular feeds,  fo  that  each  kind  can  be  more  regularly  co- 
vered with  the  proper  depth  of  earth  it  requires  ; but,,  al- 
though this  praftice  is  very  proper  for  the  larger  kinds  of 
feeds,  fuch  as  hollyhocks,  &c.  yet  the  fmaller  feeds  may 
be  fown  by  broad-cait  on  the  furface  of  the  beds ; then 
tread  in  the  feeds,  and  rake  the  ground  fmooth.  Or  you 
may  pradlife  the  following  method  ; firil:  rake  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bed  fmooth,  then,  with  the  back  of  the  rake, 
turn  the  depth  of  a quarter,  or  half  an  inch  of  earth, 
equally  off  the  furface  of  the  beds  into  the  alley  ; then 
fow  the  feed,  and,  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  draw  the 
earth  back  again  evenly  over  the  feed. 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  fprinkle  the  beds  frequently 
with  water,  but  efpecially  when  the  plants  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  be  pricked  out  in  May 
June. 

For  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  all  the  above,  and  other 
perennial  and  biennial  plants  ra; fed.  from  feed,  ate  to  be 
tranfplanted,  hrff  pricking  tliem  out  from  the  feed-bed 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  in  June,  (fee  thefc  months) 
and  then,  about  Michaelmas,  to  be  tranfplanted  to  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  Hower. 

Dig  the  BcrJei'S, 

Pig  fuch  borders  or  other  parts  of  this  garden,  as  are 
not  yet  done,  and  rake  them  fmooth  ; they  will  then  be 
ready  to  receive  the  feeds  of  annual  flowers,  and  plants  of 
others ; beffdcs,  they  will  appear  frefli  and  neat.. 

^’ratif planting  Perc?mial  Plants. 

Where  there  are  vacancies  in  any  of  the  beds,  borders, 
or  other  parts  of  this  garden,  they  may  now  be  filled  up 
with  many  different  kinds  of  flower  plants,  which  will- 
yet  fucceed,  if  planted  foon  in  the  month.  ' 

The  principal  forts  proper  to  plant  now,  are  lychnifes, 
rofe-campioiis,  rockets,  catchfly,  campanulas,  carnations, 
pinks,  and  fweet-williams,  both  double  and  fmgle  ; ba- 
chelors-buttons,  and  double  fever-few  ; golden-rod,  pe- 
rennial fun -flowers,  perennial  affers,  and  French  honey- 
fuckles  ; alfo  columbines,  Canterbury  bells,  monks-hood, 
fox-gloves,  tree-primrofes,  and  inoff  others  of  the  like 
fort.  See  the  Flo'wer  Carden  for  September. 

All 
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All  the  above  plants  will  take  root  in  a fliort  time,  and, 
if  you  fupply  them  with  water  now  and  then,  in  dry 'wea- 
ther, till  freih-rooted,  they  will  all  of  them  flower  this 
feafon. 

Plant  alfo  dwarf  fibrous-rooted  flowers,  where  wanted^ 
in  the  borders ; they  will  take  root  freely,  and  in  a little 
time. 

Such  as  polyanthufes,  auriculas,  double  dailies,  double- 
chamomile, London  pride,  violets,  hepaticas,  ^thrift, 
primrofes,  and  gentianella  ; and  any  other  of  the  like 
kinds  (fee  Septemier^  will  fucceed  well,  if  planted  at  the- 
beginning  of  this  month. 

Give  them  fome  water  when  firfl  planted,  and  at  times 
till  they  are  well  rooted,  and  they  will  grow  freely. 

Hoe  and  rake  the  Borders. 

Loofen  the  furface  of  thofe  beds  or  bordJers  which  were 
dug  and  planted  with  flowers  of  any  kind  lafl  autumn,, 
or  any  time  fince. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a dry  day,  and  with  a fmall  hoe,  ftir- 
ring  the  earth- carefully  between  the  plants,  taking  care  oP 
the  Ihoots  from  bulbous  roots,  &c.  which  are  now  jufl  peep- 
ing through  the  furface  ; then  let  the  beds  or  borders  be 
neatly  raked  ; and,  as  you  go'  on,  clear  away  all  decayed 
leaves  which  appear  about  any  of  the  plants,  and  let  the 
whole  be  cleared  from  weeds  and  every  fort  of  rubbilh. 

thus  loofening  the  furface  of  the  borders,  the  firfl: 
growth  of  feed-weeds  will  be  prevented,  and  it  will  greatly 
promote  the  growth  of  the  flowers,  and  the  bonders  will' 
appear  clean  and  agreeable  to  look  at. 

Pruning  Shrubs  and  dig  the  Clumps  in  the  Shrubbery^ 

Finifli  pruning  all  forts  of  flowering-flrrubs  and  ever^ 
greens  which  require  k,  obferving  the  diredlions  of  the 
two  former  months. 

Dig  the  ground  in  the  clumps  or  borders  between 
flovvering-fiirubs  and  evergreens,  if  not  done  in  the  for- 
mer months.  Let  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  ; which  will  help  the  plants  greatly,  and  the  ground 
being  turned  up  frefli,  the  plants  will  Ihew  themfelves 
well. 
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hinting  deciduous  Flo^vering-Shrubs,  ornament aly  and  Fo- 

reJi-'Trees, 

Where  deciduous  flowcring-fhrubs,  or  trees  are  want- 
ed in  any  part  of  this  garden,  they  may  now  be  brought 
in  and  planted,  for  moil  forts  will  yet  fucceed. 

Such  as  the  althaea-frutex,  fpirwas,  fyringas,  rofes, 
gelder-rofe,  honey-fuckles,  arbor  Judcce,  jafmines,  com- 
mon lilac,  Perfian  lilac,  mezereons,  tacamahacca,  labur- 
nums, hypericum-frutex,  bladder-nut,  fumach,  candle- 
berry  myrtle,  dog-wood  or  euonymus,  Virginia  dog- 
wood, double-flowering  cherry,  dwarf-almond,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  hardy  flowering-lhrubs,  may  ftill  be  plant- 
ed. 

For  a more  particular  account  of  the  different  forts, 
fee  Fhe  Catalogue  of  Shrubs  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
in  the  work  of  November. 

Finiih  making  plantations  of  all  fuch  deciduous,  orna- 
mental, and  forell-trees  as  are  intended;  molt  forts  may 
Hill  be  fuccefsfully  removed  ; but  it  is  advifeable  to  corn- 
pleat  it  as  foon  as  poffible.  See  F'he  Catalogue  of  decidu- 
ous STrees.  Foref-Trees,  page  133. 

'Tranfpl anting  Evergreesis , 

Evergreens  of  moll  kinds  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month,  where  required;  they  will  take  root  iboner  now 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Particularly  the  arbutus,  or  llravyberry-treee,  magnolias, 
and  bays,  the  evergreen  fpindle-tree,  or  euonymus,  pyra- 
cantha;  phillyrea,  and  alaternus,  may  be  tranfplanted 
any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Plant 
alfo,  where  wanted,  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  laurullinus, 
evergreen  oak,  hollies,  and  yews  ; alfo  cytifns,  and  cif- 
tufes,  with  any  other  of  the  like  kinds  of  evergreen 
fnrnbs  or  trees. 

'i’he  cedars  of  Libanus  may  be  likewife  tranfplanted 
any  time  in  this  month,  as  alfo  pines  and  firs  of  ail  forts, 
cyprefs,  junipers,  arbor  vita:,  and  favin. 

y\Il  oth';T  forts  of  evergreen  flirubs  and  trees  may  like- 
wife be  fafely  tranfplanted  at  this  feafon.  For  a lift  of 
theie  various  forts,  fee  Oclobery  or  The  Catalogues  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 
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DireSlions  for  planting  all  forts  of  Shruhs. 

Let  all  the  flowering  and  evergreen  fhrubs,  ornamental 
trees.  See.  deligned  for  the  flirubbery,  be  planted  at  fuch 
diflances  that  they  may  not  crovvd  each  other,  as  they 
grow  up;  for  they  always  fliew  themfelves  bell  wJien  they 
Hand  at  fome  diltance  from  each  other.  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds  defigned  for  detached  clumps  particularly,  fhould 
be  planted  at  fuch  dlllances,  that  there  may  be  good  room 
to  dig  the  ground  between  - them,  and  alfo  to  hoe  and 
clean  it,  when  wanted. 

Let  all  tree  kinds  be  alfo  allowed  proper  room  propor- 
tionable to  their  refpeaivc  growths,  and  according  whe- 
ther they  are  defigned  for  open  or  clofe  plantations,  or 
clumps,  groves,  avenues,  or  thickets.  Sec. 

In  planting  flirubs  and  trees  of  every  kind,  let  all  con- 
venient expedition  be  made  in  doing  it,  fo  that  they  may 
be  planted  as  foon  as  poflible  after  they  are  taken  up,  or 
brought  from  the  nuriery,  or  eifewhere,  that  their  roots 
may  not  be  dried  by  the  fun  and  wind;  but  when  the 
flirubs  are  brought  from  any  diflance,  and  cannot  be  im- 
mediately planted,  untie  the  bundles,  and  lay  the  roots 
in  a trench,  and  cover  them  with  earth,  to  lie  till  the 
places  allotted  for  them  are  ready  to  receive  them. 

In  preparing  for  planting,  obferve  to  dig  open  a round 
wide  aperture  for  each  flirub  and  tree,  capacious  enour^h 
to  receive  the  roots  freely,  and  let  them  be  of  a proner 
depth,  and  loofen  the  bottom  well.  The  holes  bemg 
ready,  bring  the  Ihrubs,  and  prune  off  broken  or  bruifed 
roots;  and  then  place  them  in  the  hole  upright,  break  the 
earth  well  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  their  roots,  and 
let  them  be  covered  a proper  depth,  Ihaking  the  plant 
gently  as  the  earth  is  filled  in,  to  caufl;  it  to  fettle  clofe 
between  all  the  roots  and  fibres ; and  tread  it  moderate- 

pofltion  ; making 

he  top  of  the  earth  hollow,  like  a bafon,  round  each 
Ihrub,  to  hold  water  when  given  m dry  weather;  and  lay 
ome  mulch,  or  htter,_  on  the  furfacc,  round  the  tree,  to 
preferve  the  eartli  moifl  about  their  roots,  particularly  to 
the  more  curious  forts;  and  if  they  are  watered  as  fbon 

the  earth  about  all  the  roots  more 
eifeCtually,  and  promote  their  fiefli  rooting. 

immediately  after  planting,  fix  flakes  to  fuch  as  require 
Support,  arid  let  them  be  faflened  thereto.  ^ 
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f I anting  Rnfes> 

Rofe-trees  of  moft  forts  may  ftill  be  removed. 

Thofe  that  are  planted  any  time  this  month,  will  pro- 
duce flowers  the  fame  year;  but  the  fooner  they  are  plant- 
ed the  better  they  will  take  root,  and  the  ftronger  they 
v\ill  flower. 

But  curious  perfons  often  plant  thefe  flirubs  late  in  the 
fcafon,  in  order  to  have  a late  bloom.  I have  planted 
them  in  April  and  May,  and  had  them  flower  in  AuguH 
and  Septcniber, 

Planting  Edgings  for  Beds  or  Borders, 

Plant  box-edgings,  it  will  take  root  foon,  and  grow  free 
enough,  provided  you  water  it  a few  times.  Where  there- 
are  any  gaps  in  the  former  planted  edgings,  let  them  now 
be  made  good ; for  ragged  and  uneven  edgings  have  a dif- 
agreeable  look. 

Thrift,  if  neatly  planted,  makes  pretty  edgings  to 
borders,  or  flower-beds,  and  is  by  fome  much  efleemed 
for  that  rnirpofe,.  both  for  its  evergreen  property,,  and  as 
a pretty  flowering  plant  in  fummer.  Plant  this,,  where 
tequired,  the  beginning  of  the  month,  by.  the  method 
dh-eded  in.  the  former  planting  months,  and  water  it  at 
times,  in  dry  weather,  till  it  is  well  rooted. 

Pinks  may  likewife  be  planted  for  edgings  ; and  to 
fuch  perfons  as  fell  the  flowers,  it  nvakes  a very  profit- 
able edging. 

Double- dailies,  London-pride,  &c.  are  alfo  fometimes. 
ufed  for  edgings,  as  obferved  lall  month  ; but  thefe  plants 
too  foon  fpread  out  of  bounds. 

Plant  Hedges. 

Finilh.  planting  hedges,  where  intended,  as  early  in  the  ' 
month  as  poflible  ; it  may  Hill  be  performed  both  in  ever- 
greens and  the  late  fliooiing  deciduous  kinds.  See  De- 
cember. 

Chan  the  Pleafnre  Garden. 

Every  part  of  this  garden  Ihould  be  now  well  cleaned,, 
and  put  into  the  bell  order. 

Keep  the  grafs-walks  and  lawns  perfeftly  clear  from 
worm-calls,  for  thefe  appear  unfightly,  and  fpoil  the 
grafs. 


Where 
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Where  fiich  appear,  let  them  be  broken  and  fpread 
about  with  a taper  pliable  afh-pole,  and  let  the  grafs  be 
aLerwards  well  roiled,  by  which  means  you  will  be  able 
to  mow  it  clofe  and  even. 

Grafs  will  now  begin  to  grow  apace,  if  the  weather  is 
mild;  therefore  let  the  walks  or  lawns  be  mowed  in  good 
time,  before  the  grafs  is  rank;  otherwife  you  cannot  cut 
it  clofe,  fo  as  to  have  a fine  and  even  bottom,  being  care- 
ful in  this  firit  mowing  to  cut  as  clofe  and  regular  as  poITt- 
ble  without  fcoring ; for  nothing  looks  more  unfightly. 

Let  the  edges  of  the  walks  or  lawns  be  all  neatly  cut 
even  and  regular  now,  with  a fliarp  edging  iron  ; it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  neatnefs  of  them. 

Laying  L’urf. 

New  grafs-walks  or  lawns  may  fiiill  be  made,  any  time 
this  month. 

Turf  will  grow  freely  if  laid  mow,  provided  iris  laid 
down  fooQ  after  it  is  cut.  It  fhould  be  well  beat  after  it  is 
laid,  and  well  rolled  after  heavy  fiiowers  of  rain,  which 
will  render  the  furface  fmooth  and  firm. 

Grin  deftult  of  turf  for  laying  walks,  lawns,  &c.  may 
fow  it  with  grafs-feed,  preparing  the  ground  level,  firm, 
and  even,  equally  in  every  part  fmoothing  the  furface  ; 
then  fow  the  feed  thickly,  rake  it  in  with  a wooden  rahe 
lightly,  and  diredly  roll  the  furface  fmooth,  or  when  ti.e 
ground  is  dry. 

Gravel-  Walki. 

Gravel-walks  fhould  now  be  kept  perfeftly  clean  from 
weeds,  and  fufFer  no  fort  of  litter  to  be  upon  them. 

Roll  the  walks  well  twice  every  week,  when  the  weather 
will  permit ; by  which  means  they  will  be  firm,  the  fur- 
face will  be  fm-:oth,  agreeable  to  walk  upon,  and  have  a 
neat  appearance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  turn  gravel-walks  where 
the  furface  is  dirty,  or  overgrown  with  mofs,  or  full  of 
fmall  weeds.  By  turning  the  gravel,  the  mofs  and  weeds 
will  be  dellroyed,  and  the  walks  will  appear  as  frefh  as 
when  firft  made. 

Such  gravel-walks  as  W'ere  broken  up  and  laid  in  ridges, 
the  beginning  of  winter,  fhould  now  be  levelled  down, 
and  put  into  their  proper  form,  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next. 


But 
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But  this  ridging  of  gravel-walks,  in  winter,  is  the  moll 
ill  looking,  and  unn'=celiary  contrivance,  that  ever  was 
introduced  into  a garden,  though  a common  cuitoin 
among  gardeners.  There  is,  J think,  in  this  praftice, 
fomething  very  contrary  to  reafon  ; the  walks  are  thereby 
rendered  altogether  ulelefs,  in  every  winter  feafon  ; when, 
in  Tome  gardens,  it  mull  certainly  be  very  incommodious, 
both  to  the  proprietor  and  to  the  gardener  himl'elf;  and  In 
all  gardens  it  has  a delblate  and  confufed  appearance. 
'I'he  reafon  fome  give  for  this  abfurd  cullom  is,  that  it 
prevents  the  growth  of  weeds  ; but  it  has  rather  the  con- 
trary effeft ; lb  that  I llrould  advife  that  all  gravel-walks 
might  remain  always  in  their  proper  form,  for  conllant 
ufe,  except  jull  turning  them  in  fpring,  to  dellroy  the 
nuriierous  fmali  weeds  and  mofs  often  appearing  on  the 
furface,  and  to  give  the  walks  a frelli  and  lively  appear- 
ance. 

However,  where  ridging  up  the  walks  in  winter  has  been 
praclifed,  let  the  ridges  be  levelled  down  fome  time  this 
month. 

Let  this  work  be  done  in  dry  days. 

In  turning,  or  laying  down  gravel- walks,  either  old  or 
new,  the  work  Ihould  be  done  to  the  greateil  exadlnefs ; 
the  walks  being  a principal  part  of  the  garden. 

Gravel-walks  jQiould  be  made  highell  in  the  middle  ; 
but  the  rife  Ihould  be  eafy,  and  lliouid  come  on  gradually 
from  both  fides,  liniihing  them  olF  fom.ewhat  rcunding  j 
being  careful  not  to  make  them  too  high,  or  of  a fudden 
rife  in  the  middle;  fora  walk  made  in  that  form  is  uneaiy 
to  walk  upon,  and  is  alfo  difagreeable  to  the  eye.  A 
gravel-walk  of  twelve  feet  wide,  (hould  have  a rife  of 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  the  middle  ; that  is,  thb 
middle  fliould  rile  gradually  fo  much  hig-jr  than  the  fidcs. 
The  fame  rife  Ihould  be  allowed  in  proportion  to  the  widdi 
of  every  gravel-walk;  one  of  twenty-four  feet  vvide, 
Ihould  not  have  more  than  fix  inches  rile  in  the  middle  ; 
and  a walk  of  fix  feet  wide,  lliould  not  have  more  rife 
’ than  an  inch  and  an  half  or  two  inches  ; for  the  method  is, 
that  for  every  foot  the  walk  is  vvide,  allow  from  about  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  rife  in  the  middle;  'this  will  be 
fufficient  both  to  give  it  the  reqiiiiite  gradual  fwell,  and 
throw  off  wet ; lor  the  rife  Hiould  never  be  more  than  juft 
perceptible  ; and  if  the  walk  excecus  twenty-four  or  thirty 
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feet,  that  allowance  fliould  be  diminilhed  about  one 
third. 

When  the  o-ravel-walk  is  made  according  to  the  above 
dimenlions,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  a perfon 
can  walk  in  any  part  of  it  with  pleafurc ; and  there  will 
be  dope  enough  to  prevent  water  lodging  on  any  part  of 
the  lurface. 

As  you  proceed  in  turning  or  laying  gravel-walks,  ob- 
ferve  to  tread,  rake,  and  roll  them  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  or  thereabouts.  The  method  is  this: 

When  you  have  advanced  with  the  turning  or  laying 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  end,  let  that  be 
f rmly  trodden  all  over  equally ; then  fmooth  it  off  with 
the  back  of  the  rake,  and  roll  it  direftly  ; then  lay,  turn, 
or  level  down  as  much  more,  and  tread,  rake,  and  roll 
that ; and  fo  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  for  gravel 
never  rakes  nor  rolls  fo  well  as  when  frelh  dirred,  cVpeci- 
aily  if  it  is  of  a loamy^ature : in  that  cafe  never  level 
down  more  than  you  can  rake  or  roll  the  fame  day,  for  fear 
of  rain  happening,  which  would  render  it  like  mortar. 

For  an  account  of  making  new  gravel-walks,  and  of 
the  proper  forts  of  gravel,  fee  the  work  of 

Planting  Forejl-trees, 

Foreft-trees  of  ail  forts  may  dill  be  removed,  but  any 
generrd  plantation  of  thefe  fhould  be  moflly  performed  in 
autumn  or  winter,  or  early  in  fpring;  that  is,  any  time 
in  open  v/eather,  from  Oftober  to  November,  until  Fe- 
bruary. 

For  the  various  forts  of  foreft-trees,  fee  December. 

In  planting  foreft-trees  for  timber  plantations,  allow 
them  the  proper  diilances  for  the  purpofes  intended ; if 
lor  clofe  plantations,  or  by  way  of  coppices  of  under- 
wood for  gradual  thinning  and  filling  for  poles  jind 
other  fmall  purpofes,  ev^ery  feven,  eight,  or  ten  years, 
&c.  may  plant  them  in  dole  rows,  only  four,  live,  or  fix 
feet  diftance;  and  when  they  have  attained  the  above- 
mentioned  growth,  from  the  time  of  planting,  proper  for 
the  hrft  thinning,  feled  the  handfomeft  plants  at  regu- 
lar diftances  to  ftand  for  timber,  and  thin  the  reft  ; but 
wnen  dcfigncd  to  have  the  whole  ftand  for  a full  planta- 
tion of  large  ftandards  before  any  is  thinned,  plant  them 
at  ten  or  fifteen  feet  diftance. 
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G rafting, 

C'^  RAFT  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  this  be- 
y ing  the  principal  feafou  for  doing  that  work.  ' 
llaving  procured  grafts  of  the  proper  kinds,  as  men- 
tioned lak  month,  a fiiarp  knife,  fome  new  bafs,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  well-wrought  day,  proceed  to  the 
work  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  let  the  fame  me- 
thod be  pradifed  now  as  mentioned  in  the  work  of  the 
Nurfery  laif  month. 

Matiagemcnt  of  Fruit-trees  grafted  and  budded  laf  Tear. 

The  fruit-trees  vvhich  were  grafted  and  budded  a year 
ago,  fhou’d  now  have  their  Ihoots,  which  were  made  lall 
fummer,  fhortened,  that  they  may  fend  forth  lateral  ihoots  or 
branches,  to  form  a regular  head  near  the  flock.  See  the 
Fruit  Garden  of  this  month  and  February. 

Let  this  be  done  juft  as  the  ihoots  begin  to  puih,  ihort- 
ening  them  to  four  or  five  eyes. 

The  ilocks  which  were  budded  the  laft  fummer,  fhould 
now  have  their  heads  cut  off,  a little  above  the  budded 
part ; by  which  means  the  whole  nouriiliment  will  go  to 
the  bud. 

Having  a iharp  knife,  cut  the  head  of  the  flock  off 
Hoping  behind  the  bud,  either  almofl  clofe  thereto,  or 
about  a hand’s  breadth  above  it ; which  part  of  the  flock 
remaining  above,  will  ferve  to  which  to  tie  the  firfl  flroot 
from  the  bud  in  fummer,  tofecure  it  from  the  wind,  but  mull 
be  cut  down  clofe  next  fpring.  See  lafl  month,  and  the 
article  of  Budding  in  func.  j 

Sowing  Seeds  of  deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

New  is  the  time  to  fow  the  feeds  of  many  forts  of  liai*d/ 
deciduous  trees  and  lltrubs. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  forts  which  m.ay  be  raifed 
from  feed,  fee  Jpril.  And  as  moll  of  the  feed-fltops  are 
now  generally  well  furnifhed  with  many  forts  of  exotic 
and  other  tree  and  flirub  feeds,  every  year,  fiom  Arne- 
rioa  and  other  parts ; whoever  may  be  inclined  to  raife 
any  of  the  forts  from  feed,  may  be  fupplied  with  the  forts, 
they  deftre  from  the  above  fhops. 

The 
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I'he  method  of  fovving  the  hardy  kinds  is  eafy  enough ; 
and  many  forts  of  them  will  grow  freely  with  very  little 
trouble. 

Dig  a fpot  for  them  where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  of  a 
locfe  texture,  and  in  a fituation  not  too  much  expofed  ; 
and  let  the  earth  be  perfedly  well  broken,  and  make  the 
furface  level  ; then  divide  tlie  piece  into  beds  tliree  feet 
and  a half  wide.  Sow  the  feeds  of  each  fort  in  its  fepa- 
rate  fpot,  or  plant  them,  as  you  fee  it  moft  convenient, 
according  to  the  kinds  and  fizes  of  the  dilFerent  feeds; 
and  cover  them  with  fine  light  earth,  taking  care  that 
each  tort,  according  to  its.fize,  be  covered  a proper  depth ; 
forne  half  an  inch,  and  others  an  inch,  or  two  inches 
deep,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  feeds,  fruits,  or  nuts. 

In  dry  weather  let  the  beds  be  frequently  fprinkled  with 
water ; and  when  the  fun  is  hot,  a little  lhading  with 
mats  will  be  ferviceable  to  fome  of  the  more  curious  ai^d 
dedicate  foris. 

Propagating  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings. 

Trees  and  llirubs  of  many  kinds  may  be  propagated 
f.oin  cuttings ; this  is  a good  feafon  to  plant  them. 

Dig  a fpot  for  them  where  the  ground  is  fome  what 
moiit,  and  not  IHfF ; let  the  earth  be  well  broken  with  the 
Ipade,  and  rake  the  furface  fmooth  : then  divide  the  piece 
into  as  many  parts  as  you  have  kinds  of  cuttings  to  plant. 

Take  off  the  cuttings  with  a lharp  knife,  from  the  trees 
or  fhrubs  you  want  to  increafe ; let  them  be  of  the  laft 
fummer’s  Ihoots,  cutting  them  ofi'  from  about  fix  or  eight, 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  according  as  you  can  find 
them  proper  for  your  purpofe : and  plant  them  in  rows, 
each  cutting  about  half  way  in  the  ground,  and  clofe  the 
earth  well  about  them.  In  dry  weather  let  them  be 
watered  twice  a week,  and  keep  them  perfefUy  clear  from 
weeds. 

I'he  cuttings  of  moft  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  fiirubs, 
that  fucceed  by  this  method,  may  Hill  be  planted,  where 
not  done  in  autumn  or  laft  month. 

For  an  account  of  the  principal  forts  which  may  be 
raifed  by  this  method,  fee  the  Nurfery  in  Odober. 

Solving  hardy  e^jergreen  Shrub  and  Tree  Seeds. 

The  feeds  of  moft  kinds  of  evergreen  trees  and  Ihrubs 
may  now  be  Town;  fuch  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pines,  firs, 

cyprefsj, 
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cyprefs,  juniper,  &c.  this  being  the  proper  feafcn  to  fow 
thel'e  and  the  like  kinds. 

Dig  a fpot  of  light  earth  for  thefe  feeds,  and  divide  it 
into  Imall  beds ; fow  the  feed  therein,  each  fort  by  itfelf, 
and  cover  them  with  light  earth,  about  half  an  inch. 
Watering  and  Ihading  the  beds  in  dry  hot  weather  will  be 
very  necelTary.  It  will  of  great  fervice  if  you  do  it  while 
the  plants  are  young. 

'rhe  Ifrawberry-tree,  or  arbutus,  rnay  be  raifcd  from, 
feed  ; and  this  is  the  feafon  to  fow  it. 

But  the  moft  certain  method-  is  to  fow  this  feed  in  a 
hot-bed.  The  method  is  this ; fill  fome  fmall  pots  with 
frefih  light  earth  ; fow  the  feed  therein,  and  cover  it  near 
half  an  inch  ; then  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a 
hot-bed.  Sprinkle  the  pots  frequently  with  water,  and 
when  the  plants  appear,  they  Ihould  have  a great  deal  of 
free  air. 

Thefe  feeds  will  alfo  grov/,  if  you  fow  them  in  a bed 
of  natural  earth,  but  not  fo  expeditioufly,  nor  fo  certain. 

The  acorns  of  evergreen  oak  may  be  fown  now ; alfo 
the  feeds  of  phillyrea  and  bays,  and  other  evergreens,  in 
beds  of  light  earth,  and  cover  the  acorns  about  an  inch, 
and  the  others  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

For  a further  account  of  the  difterent  forts  of  evergreens, 
which  may  be  raifed  by  feed,  fee  x.\ic  Nurfery  next  month, 
and  The  Catalogue  oj^  Trees  uttd  Shrubs  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 


Tranfplantirrg young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Moll  forts  of  young  trees  and  fhrubs,  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen  kinds,  may  ftill  be  removed,  either  fiom. 
the  feed-bed,  or  other  compartments  where  they  Hand  too 
ciofe,  and  require  planting  out  in  wide  nurfery  rows. 

In'tranfplanting  the  various  forts  in  nurfery-rows  fome 
of  the  fmallcr  kinds  may  firil  be  bedded  out  in  ciofe  rows 
from  fix  to  twelve  inches  diftance,  fuch  as  the  cedars, 
pines,  firs,  and  fuch  like  evergreens,  &c.  but  the  larger 
feedling  plants,  &c.  Hiould  be  planted  in  wide  rows  two 
feet  and  a half  afunder,  and  the  plants  placed  trom  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  to  half  a yard  diftant  in  each  Ime. 

Watering  after  transplantation  may  be  necefiary  in  late 
planting,  to  fome  of  the  tenderer  evergreens. 
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Likewil'e  to  fome  of  the  more  delicate  fort‘s,  it  may  be 
proper  to  lay  fome  mulch,  or  fome  fort  of  long  litter, 
on  the  lurlace,  to  prevent  tlie  fun  and  wind  from  drying 
the  earth  too  much  about  their  roots. 

Weeding  Seedling  Trees  and  Shruhs,  ' 

Look  over  the  feed-beds  of  young  trees  and  Ihrubs ; if 
■weeds  appear  on  them,  let  them  be  carefully  picked  out 
by  hand  in  time,  before  they  mix  their  roots  with  thofe  of 
the  plants. 

Water  nig  Seedling  Trees, 

In  dry  weather  it  will  be  proper  to  r-frelh  the  feed-beds 
of  young  trees  and  Ihrubs,  with  water,  now  and  then  ; a 
little  at  each  time  will  do. 


Vines. 

^ Vines  of  all  forts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttino-s ; this 
iS  now  a proper  feafon  to  plant  them.  ^ 

T ne  cuttings  mull  be  Ihoots  of  the  la.ll  fummer’s  growth, 
and  if  cut  from  the  vines  in  the  former  months  before  the 
lap  nowb  conjiderably,  and  preferved  in  dry  earth  till  now. 
It  may  be  of  advantage  ; let  each  be  Ihortened  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  leaving  only  three  eyes  or  buds  to  each 
cutting  ; plant  them  in  rows  half  a vard  afunder,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  placing  each  cuttine 
with  two  of  the  buds  in  the  ground,  the  other  out,  ap-- 
peanng  only  a little  above  the  furihce. 

Give  them  water  occafionally  in  dry  weather,  and  they 
will  take  root  freely,  and  make  fame  Ihoots  at  top  the 
fai^  year,  and  become  tolerable  plants  by  next  autumn. 

1 he  vine  may  likewile  be  propagated  by  layers  of  the 
young  Ihoots  and  branches,  which  will  readily  emit  roots. 


The  Green  - House. 

OPEN  the  green-houfe  windows  every  mild  day,  that 
e plants  may  enjoy  the  frelh  air  freely,  for  now 
that  necelTary  article.  < 

the  „,„dows  ftcmld  be  kept  dole  Lor  fdh  weather  wot.p 

ruir 
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ruin  fome  of  the  tender  kinds,  and  would  be  of  bad  cou- 
fequence  to  all. 

Keep  the  windovvs  clofe  every  night. 

Look  over  the  tubs  or  pots  every  other  day,  and  fee 
where  water  is  wanting,  and  let  fuch  as  require  it  be  fup- 
plied  therewith,  taking  care  to  ufe  moderation  in  that 
cafe.  Water  will  be  ferviceable  to  molt  of  the  plants, 
but  efpecially  to  all  the  woody  kinds,  if  you  apply  it  in 
due  time,  and  in  moderate  quantities,  and  they  will  now 
require  it  frequently.  But  be  fure  not  to  give  them  too 
much  water  at  a time,  for  that  would  prove  the  dellruftion 
of  many  kinds,  and  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  plants  in 
gcneral,efpeciallywhile  they  are  con  lined  in  the  green -houfe. 

Keep  every  plant  in  the  houfe  free  from  decayed  leaves  ; 
that  is,  where  fuch  appear,  let  them  be  immediately 
picked  off ; for  thefe,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would 
prejudice  the  health  of  the  plants ; bcildes,  they  appear 
d-fagreeable. 

Jf  any  decayed  or  mouldy  (hoots  appear  on  any  plants, 
cut  them  clean  off  to  the  frm  live  wo-'d. 

Where  dull,  or  mouldiiiefs,  or  any  fort  of  filth  appears 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  let  them  be  cleared  therefrom  ; 
that  if  the  leaves  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  large- 
leaved  kinds  are  foul,  have  a fpunge  dipped  in  water, 
cleaning  the  leaves  therewith,  one  by  one,  and  let  the 
fmall-leaved  forts  be  cleaned  by  watering  out  of  a water- 
ing-pot all  over  their  heads. 

Heading  Grange  or  Lemon-trees. 

w O 

Where  any  orange  or  lemon-trees  have  decayed,  or  ir- 
regular unfightly  heads,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  head 
them  down  as  direfled  lall  month  ; at  the  fame  time, 
either  give  a little  frelh  earth  at  top  of  the  pot,  &c.  or  (hift 
them  out  of  the  pot  or  tub,  with  the  ball  of  earth  about 
the  roots,  in  order  to  replace  them  again  with  fome  frefh 
earth  ; by  which  means  they  will  (lioot  out  with  greater 
vigour,  fo  as  to  appetir  with  full  and  handfome  heads,  by 
the  end  of  July. 

Prepare  for  this  purpofe  a proper  quantity  of  frellt 
earth  ; let  this  be  broken  well  with  the  fpade,  and  lay  it 
ready  near  the  green-houfe. 

Then  bring  out  the  trees,  and  prune  their  heads  as  you 
fee  convenient,  and  cut  out  all  dead  wood. 

A * WhcR 
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When  this  is  done,  either  loofen  the  earth  at  top  of  the 
pots  or  tubs,  and  a little  way  down  round  the  fides,  taking 
out  the  loofened  mould,  and  fill  up  with  frelh  compofi  ; 
or  it  may  be  more  beneficial  if  the  tree  be  taken  out  of 
its  pot  or  tub,  preferving  the  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots  entire,  as  above  oblerveJ  ; 'then  wdth  a knife  pare 
away  from  the  bottom  and  fides  all  the  matted  and  mouldy 
roots,  wdth  part  of  the  old  earth,  equrlly  round  the  fide 
of  the  ball  ; this  done,  put  fomc  frefh  earth  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  or  tub,  and  immediately  replace  the  tree, 
and  fill  up  round  the  ball  with  more  earth,  bringing  it  at 
leaft  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the  ball. 

Give  a moderate  wintering,  as  foon  as  they  are  either 
frelh  earthed  or  Ihifted,  to  caufe  the  earth  to  fettle  dole 
about  the  roots.  , , 

Then  return  the  trees  to  their  places,  in  the  green- 
houfe,  and  let  them  be  refrefhed  with  water  frequently  ; 
but  let  this  be  giv’-en  in  fmall  q.uantities,  jull  enough  to 
keep  the  earth  about  the  roots  a little  nioift. 

When  they  are  brought  out  of  the  houfe  for  the  fum  mer 
feafon,  let  them  be  placed  in  a lhady  fituation,  and  fupply 
tliem  well  with  water  in  dry  w'eather. 

But  fuch  orange-trees,  and  whofe  heads  are  in  a very 
weak  or  fickly  condition,  Ihould  be  treated,  if  pofiible,  as 
diredted  for  fuch  trees  in  the  work  of  the  Greeji^bou/e  lalt 
month. 


Heading  don.vn  Myrtles, 

Where  myrtles  have  decayed  branches,  or  the  heads  are 
unfightly,  let  them  alfobe  headed  down,  more  or  lefs,  as  it 
lhall  feem  proper,  and  either  Ihift  them  into  fome  frelh  earth, 
as  direfted  above  for  the  oranges,  or  let  fome  of  the  earth  be 
taken  off  the  top  of  the  pots,  and  round  the  fides ; then 
fill  up  the  pot  with  frelh  earth,  and  water  them. 

Thefe  trees,  with  this  management,  will  break  out  again 
very  freely,  and  will,  in  four  or  five  months  time,  be  well 
furnilhed  with  entire  new  heads.  Supply  them  duly  with 
water. 

Shifting  Plants  that  ‘ivant  it,  into  large  Pots. 

Any  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  or  myrtles,  or  o'her 
green  houfe  plants,  that  want  larger  pots,  may  be  Ihifted 
wuo  them  any  time  this  month. 


When 
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When  you  take  them  out  of  their  pots,  preferve  the 
ball  entire,  but  let  all  the  matted  or  mouldy  roots,  on  the 
outlide  of  the  ball,  be  pared  off  with  a lharp  knife  ; thcu 
fet  them  in  their  new  pots,  and  fill  up  the  fpaces  with  freih 
earth. 

Water  them  immediately  after  this,  and  fet  them  in 
their  place  in  the  green-houfe,  and  they  will  ihoot  freely 
both  at  top  and  root. 

Gi^oingfrep  Earth  to  the  Pots  of  Green-houfe  Plants, 

The  oranges,  and  green-houfe  plants  in  general,  which 
do  not  require  fhifting,  fliould  at  this  time,  if  not  done  lall 
month,  have  fome  freih  earth  added  to  the  tops  of  their  pots 
or  tubs  ; it  will  encourage  the  plants  greatly,  and  it  is  loon 

done.  ^ r 1 1 

Firft  loofen  the  old  earth  in  the  tops  of  the  tubs,  or 

pots,  ouite  to  the  furface  of  the  roots,  but  lo  as  not  to 
diifurb^  them,  and  loofen  it  alfo  down  round  the  lides,  a 
little  way;  then  take  out  the  loofe.earth,  and  fill  up  the 
pots  with  fome  that  is  new,  and  give  them  a moderate 

watering.. 

So'Tx  Exotic  'Tree-feeds. 

A hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
to  fow  the  feeds  of  tender  exotic  trees,  or  plants,  either 
of  the  green-houfe,  or  ftove  kinds.  The  bed  Ihould  be 
■made  either  of  hot  dung,  or  frefli  tanner’s  bark,  and 
covered  with  frames  and  glalTes  ; or  if  made  of  hot  d ung, 
lay  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  of  tan  bark  at  top,  either 
new  or  old,  in  which  to  plunge  tne  p^ots,  &c. 

The  feeds  fnould  be  fown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  tan,  and  Ihould 

be  moderately  watered  at  times.  > i i i r 

Where  tan  cannot  be  obtained  readily,  make, the  bed  or 
hot  dung,  preparing  it  firll  as  you  do  for  other  hot-beds ; 
then  make  the  bed  three  feet  high,  fet  a frame  on  and 
when  the  great  heat  is  over,  lay  on  three  or  four  inches  of 
earth  : then  fill  fome  fmall  pots  wiih  fine  Iigid  earth  ; fow 
the  feeds  in  the  pots,  and  cover  them  lightly  i^uth  fiftcd 
earth  ; then  plunge  the  pots  in  the  earth  on  the  bed,  and 

put  on  the  glalfes.  i r • i i i -.i. 

Let  the  pots  in  general  be  frequently  Ipnnkled  with 

water,  and  when  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  freih 

air,  by  ralfing  the  glaffcs  a little  way.  Obferve  to  keep 

8 
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up  tlie  heat  of  the  bed,  by  applying  a lining  of  frelli  hot 

dung,  when  the  heat  declines  much.  i 

^ ■ 

TVinttr  Cherry y or  Amomum  Pltnii. 

The  winter  cherry,  or  amomum  Plinii,  is  much  efteemed 
for  its  beautiful  red  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  winter.  This 
plant  is  eafily  raifed  from  feed  ; this  is  the  feafon  to  fowit, 
and  the  method  is  this ; 

Fill  fome  pots  with  rich  earth,  fow  the  feed  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  cover  it  with  light  earth,  about  the  third  part  of 
an  inch  ; then  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a moderate 
hot-bed,  and  water  them  frequently. 

^ When  the  plants  arc  come  up,  and  about  three  inches 
high,  they  may  be  planted  fingly  into  fmall  pots,  and 
placed  in  a gentle  hot-bed,  where  they  will  take  root  and 
grow  furprifingly,  for  they  are  naturally  of  a quick  grqwth. 

They  may  afterwards  be  planted  into  larger  pots,  and 
placed  in  the  open  air,  till  the  latter  end  of  Oflober,  and 
be  then  taken  into  the  green-houfe. 

Sowing  Kernels  of  Oranges  for  Stocks. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fow  the  kernels  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  in  order  to  raife  flocks  to  bud  any  of  thefe  kinds 
of  trees  upon. 

The  befl  method  of  fowing  thefe  kernels  is  this : fill 
fome  middle-fized  pots  with  very  good  earth;  fow  the 
kernels  in  the  pots,  and  cover  them  half  an  inch  deep  with 
earth  ; then  plunge  the  pots  into  a hot-bed,  and  let  them 
be  frequently  watered.  See  the  Green-houfe  next  month. 


The  Hot-House. 

Pines. 

H E pines  will  now,  in  general,  Ihew  fruit;  that  is, 
fuch  as  are  fruiting  plants ; they  mufl  therefore  have 
good  attendance. 

Exr.mine  the  bark-bed,  and  fee  if  there  is  a proper  heat 
for  upon  that  depen^  the  fuccefs  of  having  handfomi 
and  full.fl7.ed  fruit.  The  great  article  is  to  preferve  a free 
growth  in  thefe  fruit,  from  their  firft  appearance  to  the 
time  of  their  maturity ; this  mufl  be  done  by  keeping  the 

^ hark- 
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bark-bed  to  a proper  degree  of  heat : that  is,  the  heat  ihould 
be  quke  lively,  for  a faint  heat  will  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe ; therefore,  on  examining  the  beds,  if  you  tind  the 
heat  much  decreafed,  let  preparation  be  made  to  renew  it 
as  foon  as  polTible. 

Provide  for  that  purpofe,  a quantity  of  new  bark  from 
the  tanners,  the  beginning  of  this  month.  Themiddie- 
ilzcd  biirk  is  to  be  chofen,  and  fuch  as  hath  been  at  lead  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  out  of  the  tan-pits. 

d'he  quantity  of  new  bark  neceflltry  to  provide  at  this 
time,  fliould  be  equal  to  near  one-third  part  of  what  the 
bark-pit  will  contain.  This,  when  brought  home,  flrould 
be  thrown  up  in  a heap  ; and  lie  eight  or  ten  days,  to  drain 
and  prepare  for  fermentation.  But,  if  very  wet,  it  fliould 
be  hril  fpread  thin  in  an  open  funny  place  for  two  or  three 
days  to  dry,  and  be  then  thrown  in  a heap. 

When  the  bark  is  ready,  let  all  the  pots  be  taken  up  out  of 
the  bed;  then  pare  offfomeof  the  oldearthy  bark  at  the  top 
and  fides  to  an  equal  depth,  and  carry  it  away.  When 
this  i«  done,  throw  in  the  new  bark,  filling  up  the  bark- 
pit therewith  to  the  top ; then,  with  a fork,  let  the  whole 
be  worked  up,  and  the  new  and  old  be  perfeftly  well  mix- 
ed together,  working  it  up  quite  to  the  bottom. 

Level  the  top,  and  immediately  let  the  pots  be  plunged 
in  a regular  manner  as  they  were  before.  The  whole  of 
this  work 'Ihould  be  begun  and  finifhed  the  fame  day,  if 
poffible. 

The  heat  of  the  old  baik  being  not  quite  exhaufled,  it  will 
fet  the  new  a-going  dircflly,  as  it  were  ; and  the  new  will 
revive,  the  heat  of  the  old,  and  both  together  will  produce 
a kindly  growing  heat,  and  will  retain  it  a long  time. 

Waterhig  the  Hot-houfe  Plants,  and  giving  frep'  Air. 

Water  fliould  now  be  given  frequently  to  the  pine-apple 
plants  in  general,  but  the  fruiting-plants  will  require  it 
pretty  often. 

• They  Ihould  be  refreihed  moderately,  about  once  in 
four,  five,  or  fix  days;  and  be  fure  not  to  give  them  too 
much  at  a time. 

Air  mull  alfo  be  admitted  to  thefe  plants,  at  all  fa- 
vourable opportunities.  This  fhould  be  done  only  in  warm 
funny  days,  and  but  little  wind  lUrring.  In  fuch  days, 
fome  of  the  glafles  may  be  drawn  open  a little  way,  about 

nine. 
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nine,  ten,  or  eleven  o’clock,  and  fhutclofe  again  about  two, 
rhree,  or  four,  admitting  a larger  or  fmaller  portioft  of  air, 
according  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increafes  or  decreafes. 

For  the  care  of  the  other  forts  of  fiove-plants,  fee  -the 
liot-houfe  of  February . 

Pots  of  any  flowering  plants  may  flill  be  introduced  in 
the  hot-houfe  to  forward  an  early  bloom,  fuch  as  pinks, 
rofes,  and  many  others. 

Alfo  pots  of  Itrawberries,  as  in  the  two  former  months, 
to  continue  the  fupply  of  early  fruit. 

Likewise  a few  more  kidney-beans,  &c.  See  lafl  month 
and  'January, 


APRIL. 

W irk  fo  he  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Making  Hot-beds  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

HO  T-B  ED  S for  cucumbers  and  melons  may  flill  be 
made,  both  for  fucceffional  crops  to  fucceed  the 
early  ones ; and  if  none  were  made  in  the  former  months, 
it  may  Hill  be  done,  with  fuccefs,  to  have  early  cucum- 
bers la  I\lay  and  June,  &c.  and  melons  in  Auguft. 

Obferve  the  fame  methods  of  making  the  bed,  fowing 
the  feed,  planting  and  managing  the  plants,  as  in  the 
three  former  months. 


Managing  the  Beds  of  early  Cucimhers  and  Melons. 

Let  the  cucumber  and  melon  hot-beds  which  were  made 
a month  or  two  ago,  be  carefully  examined,  and  fee  if 
they  are  of  a proper  degree  of  heat. 

This  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to  at  this  feafon, 
for  thefe  Plants  will  not  yield  fine  fruit,  nor  a plentiful 
crop,  if  the  beds  are  deflitute  of  a proper  lieat. 

Therefore  when  you  perceive  the  heat  of  the  beds  to 
much  failed,  let  it  be  renewed  as  foon  as  poffible. 
This  mull  be  done  by  adding  a lining  of  hot-dung  to  the 

lides  of  the  beds,  in  the  manner  as  direded  in  the  three 
former  months. 

This  will  greatly  enliven  the  heat  of  the  beds,  by 
which  means  the  plants  will  be  preferved  in  a growing 

'f  fruit  will  fet  freely,  and  they  will  allf 

fweli  kindly,  and  will,  grow  to  a handfome  fize. 
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' Air  fliould  be  admitted  to  the  plants  every  day.  This 
is  done  by  ruifing  the  lights  on  the  back  part  of  the  frame 
with  props,  cbferving  to  raife  them  more  or  iefs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature  of  the  heat  in  the  beds,  and 
according  as  the  weather  will  permit ; that  is,  remember- 
ing it  there  be  a tolerable  warmth  in  the  bed,  and  the 
weather  mild,  not  to  fail  to  raife  the  glatfes  from  one  to 
two  or  three  inches  high,  as  the  heat  of  the  day  incrcafes, 
but  efpecially  in  funny  days ; but  in  cloudy  da)  s,  when 
there  is  a fiiarp  air,  ot  high  winds  tlirring,  raife  the  lights 
but  little  at  fuch  a time,  or  fometimes  not  at  all  if  very  cold. 

For  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the  lights  to  admit  air,  kc. 
you  Ihould  be  provided  with  wooden  props,  one  for  each 
light,  'which  fhould  be  made  wedge  fafhion,  making  the 
biggell:  end  three  inches  and  a hr, If  deep,  w'orking  it  off  to 
nothing  at  the  other,  and  w'ith  thofe  you  can  readily  raife 
the  lights  to  what  height  you  fliall  judge  proper,  according 
to  the  warmth  of  the  bed  or  temperature  of  the  weather. 

Let  mats  be  throwm  over  the  glalTes  every  evening, 
about  fun-fetting,  and  take  them  oft' again  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  an  hour  or  fo  after  it  rifes,  or  as  foon  as  the  fun 
fhines  on  the  glaftes,  when  fun-'hiny  weather. 

Water  the  plants  occaftonally ; the  cucumbers  will  re- 
quire it  often ; that  is,  provided  there  be  a good 
heat  in  the  hot-bed,  and  the  weather  mild  and  funny ; 
when  a moderate  watering  once  every  four  or  five  days, 
or  a week,  will  be  requifite;  but  let  this  article  be  ap- 
plied in  moderate  quantities. 

Melons  Ihould  alfo  be  watered  moderately,  at  times, 
for  they  will  rec|uireit;  but  W'hen  thefe  plants  are  about 
fetting  their  fruit,  they  Ihould  be  watered  very  fparingly 
at  that  time,  as  much  humidity  would  retard  its  fetting  and 
fwelling  freely. 

Let  o^ecayed  and  damaged  leaves  be  taken  off  as  foon  as 
they  appear  on  the  plants,  cither  cucumbers  or  melons  ; 
alfo  let  all  decayed  male  flowcrsjje  taken  away,  fparing 
always  a fufficiency  of  the  frelh  blofibms  for  the  office  of 
impregnation,  as  below. 

In  hot  days,  when  the  fun  is  fierce,  fo  as  to  occafion 
the  leaves  of  the  melons  or  cucumbers  to  flag,  it  will  be 
prope/  to  fhade  them  for  two  or  three  hours,  during  the 
greateft  heat,  with  a thin  mat,  or  with  a little  loofe  hay 
Itrewed  thinly  over  the  glafi'cs. 


The 
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The  flowers  of  cucumbers  and  melons  are  male  and  fe- 
male, feparate  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  females  produce 
the  fruit ; the  males  are  often  erroneoully  called  faife  blof- 
foms ; and  many  perfons  in  confequence  of  that  notion, 
pull  them  oif ; but  they  are  lb  far  from  being  faife  bloom, 
that  they  are  by  nature  defigned  to  impregnate  the  female 
flowers,  to  render  them  fruitful ; for  the  an  therm  in  the 
centre  of  the  male  bloflbm  being  furnifhed  with  a fine 
powder,  which  being  difpeiTed  on  the  ftigma  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  female,  the  fecundation  is  efteefed,  and  the 
fruit  in  a day  or  two  after  will  begin  to  fv/ell,  and  in  a 
fortnight  will  be  arrit  ed  to  a proper  flze  for  cutting  ; fa 
that  without  the  afliilance  of  the  male  bloflbm,  the  fe- 
males having  the  embryo  fruit  at  their  bafe,  withers  and 
decays ; and  the  infant  fruit  turns  yellow  and  drops  off. 

Therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  preferve  a fufliciency 
of  the  male  flowers,  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnating  the 
females  j and  in  the  early  culture  of  cucumV?ers,  See.  it  is 
eligible  to  carry  fome  of  the  males  to  the  female  flowers, 
obferving,  for  this  purpofe,  to  detach  fome  new  expanded 
male  bloflbms  with  the  fialk  to  each,  and  holding  the 
flalk  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  pulling  off  the  pe- 
tal or  flower-leaf  furrounding  the  male  organ  ; then  whth 
the  remaining  antliera,  or  central  part,  touch  the  fligma  of 
the  female,  fo  as  fome  of  the  farina  or  male  powder  of  the 
anthera  adheres  to  the  fligma,  a little  of  which  being  fuf- 
ficient  to  efteef):  the  impregnation. 

This  operation  is  eflentially  neceflary  to  be  performed 
by  hand,  to  early  plants  that  are  fhut  up'in  frames,  before 
the  lights  or  glafifes  can  be  admitted  fiaficicntly  to  giye 
free  accefs  to  a large  current  of  air,  or  flying  in.edls,  fuc7i  as 
bees,  &rc.  all  of  which  afllfl  in  conveying  the  farina  of  the  ■ 
male  bloom  to  the  females  ; as  is  evident  in  plants  expofed 
to  the  open  air. 

The  above  operation  of  fecundating,  or,  as  the  garden- 
ers term  it,  fetting  me  fruit,  fliould  be  performed  the 
fame  day  the  flowers  open  ; and  as  fcon  as  they  are  fully 
expanded  is  the  proper  period. 

The  female  or  fruit- bearing  flowers,  arc  readily  diftin- 
guiflied  at  fight  from  the  males ; the  former  having  always 
the  germen  or  embryo-fruit  placed  immediately  under  the 
bafe  of  the  flower  ; or  in  other  words,  the  embryo-fruit 
illues  forth  with  the  flower-bud  on  its  top,  viiible  from  its 
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ftrit  irruption  from  the  flem  of  the  plsntj  but  the  mrJe- 
hiofibrn  is  placed  immediately  on  the  top  of  its  footftalk, 
without  any  appearance  of  germen,  or  faiit  under  its  bale. 
Making  Ridges  to  plant  ci,i  Cucumbers  ajid  Melons,  under 
Btll  or  Hand-ClaJjes . 

Make  hot-bed  ridges,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
this  month,  for  the  cucumbers  or  melon  plants  raifed  laft 
month,  in  order  to  be  planted  under  hand  or  bell-glaffes. 

Thefc  hot-  beds  or  ridges  for  hand  or  bell-glaffes,  fhould, 
at  this  time,  be  made  tlie  greateft  part  above  ground,  not 
digging  deep  trenches,  as  is  often  pradifed.  wherein  to 
make  them  ; for  by  that  pradice,  you  cannot  readily  line 
the  beds  quite  down  to  the  bottom  when  the  heat  declines, 
i he  making  them  in  deep  trenches  in  May,  wdien  either 
bat  very  moderate  linings,  or  fometimes  none  at  all,  will 
be  required,  is  not  improper;  but  at  this  feafon  do  net 
make  trenches  deeper  than  about  fix  inches. 

Each  bed  or  ridge  Ihould  not  be  Icfs  than  two  feet  and  a 
half  thick  of  dung,  but  if  made  a yard  high  will  be  more 
eligible,  by  fupporting  a more  durable  heat;  and  fhould 
be  three  or  four  feet  wide. 

But  where  there  is  plenty  of  dung,  it  will  be  bcfl:  to 
make  them  four  feet  wide  : and  if  there  are  more  than 
one  ridge  to  be  made,  arrange  them  parallel  one  before 
Another,  allowing  a fpace  of  at  leafl  three  or  four  feet 
between  ridge  and  ridge  ; and  if  thefe  fpaces  or  alleys 
are,  in  about  a month  or  five  weeks  after,  filled  with  new  hot 
dung,  and  covered  v/ith  earth,  it  v/ill  throw  in  a frefh 
heat  to  the  beds,  wdiich  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  plants.  See  May, 

The  beds  being  made  as  above  dircflcd,  then  in  two, 
three,  or  four  days  after,  when  the  dung  will  be  I'ettled, 
and  the  heat  arifen  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  lay  on  the  earth  ; 
this  fliould  be  laid  ten  inches  thick  on  every  part. 

When  this  is  done,  mark  out  the  holes  for  the  plants  at 
three  feet  and  a half  afunder : then  fet  on  the  bell  or 
hand-glaffes,  one  over  each  hole,  and  keep  them  clofe  down 
till  the  dung  has  thoroughly  warmed  the  earth  ; then  pro- 
ceed to  put  in  the  plants. 

Let  two  melon-plants  be  fet  for  each  glafs,  but  you  may 
plant  three  or  four  cucumber  plants  under  each  ; obferving, 
if  pollible,  to  remove  and  plant  them  with  a ball  of  earth 
about  their  roots,  fo  as  they  may  not  feel  much  check  in 
tlieir  growth  by  removal.  As 
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As  Icon  as  they  are  planted,  let  them  be  moderately 
watered,  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots,  and  the  wa- 
terings Ihould  be  afterwards  occaiionally  repeated ; for 
they  will  require  to  be  refreflied  with  that  article  once  or 
twice  a week,  according  to  the  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
bed,  and  temperature  of  the  weather  ; but  let  moderation 
be  always  oblerved  in  performing  this  work,  cfpecially 
Vvhen  newly  planted. 

Shade  the  plants  occaiionally  from  the  fun,  when  it  Is 
power! ul,  till  they  have  gotten  good  root  in  the  new  earth  ; 
but  when  the  plants  are  able  to  bear  the  fun  without  flag- 
ging, let  them  enjoy  it  freely. 

Let  the  glafles  be  covered  every  night  with  mats : this 
Ihould  be  conltantly  praftifed  every  night  till  the  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  or  middle  of  June. 

Remember,  if  the  plants  have  not  been  flopped  or  top- 
ped before,  it  mufl  now  be  done  : this  is  to  be  done  when 
the  plants  have  two  or  three  leaver  j obferving,  at  that 
time  to  pinch  olF  the  top  of  the  plant  in  the  manner  di- 
refled  laft  month ; and  each  plant  thus  treated  will  pro- 
duce two,  three,  or  four  fhoots,  or  runners  j and  when 
thefe  runners  have  three  joints,  and  if  no  fruit  appear,  it 
will  alfo  be  proper  to  flop  them  again,  by  pinching  off 
the  top  of  each  at  the  third  joint,  which  will  caufe  each 
of  thefe  runners  to  put  out  two  or  three  more  fhoots ; and 
fo  by  that  pradlice,  the  plants  will  be  well  furnilhed  with 
fruitful  runners ; for  it  is  from  thefe  lateral  fhoots  that  we 
are  to  expefl  the  fruit : as  when  the  plants  are  not  flopped 
at  the  firfl  joint.  Sec.  as  above,  they  often  produce  but 
only  one  or  two  principal  runners  from  each  plant,  and 
thefe  would  perhaps  run  a yard  in  length  without  fliewing 
one  fruit,  but  efpecially  the  cucumbers. 

So'-vjin^  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seeds. 

Sow  the  feeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  to  raife  fome  plants  to  ridge  out,  under 
hand  or  bell-glafles,  in  May.  See  the  direiflions  of  lafl 
montli. 

Lettuces. 

Tranfplant  cofs  and  Silefla  lettuce,  or  any  other  forts 
that  require  it,  where  they  ftand  clofe,  both  thofe  of  the 
winter  handing,  and  fuch  as  were  fown  in  February,  or 
early  in  the  lalt  month. 
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Clioofe  a fpot  of  good  ground  for  thefe  plants,  and  if 
moderately  dunged,  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  their 
growth:  dig  the  ground  evenly  one  Ipade  deep,  and  rake 
the  lurface  fmooth,  then  plant  the  lettuces  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  didunt  each  way  ; water  them  immediately, 
and  repeat  it  cccafionally  in  dry  weather,  till  they  have 
taken  good  root. 

Sow  cofs  and  cabbage  lettuce;  alfo  the  feeds  of  the 
large  admirable  cabbage  lettuce,  which  is  iingularly  fine; 
likewife  the  Silelia  and  imperial,  or  any  other  forts  of 
lettuces,  may  be  Town  any  time  this  monih. 

Dig  a fpot  of  rich  ground  for  them,  in  an  open  fitua- 
tion ; fow  the  feed  equally,  and  not  too  thick,  and  rake 
them  in  lightly. 

Repeat  the  fowings  once  a fortnight,  or  thereabouts, 
that  there  may  be  a regular  fucceffion. 

Small  Sallading. 

Sow  fmall  fallading,  at  lead:  once  every  week;  the 
forts  are  crelTes,  muftard,  rape,  radilh,  and  turnep. 

Draw  fome  flat  lhallow  drills  for  thefe-feeds,  where  the 
ground  is  rich  and  light ; fow  the  feeds  therein,  each  kind 
feparate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  earth. 

Water  them  moderately  if  the  weather  ihould  be  dry, 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

If  thofe  in  the  open  ground  are  attacked  with  hoary 
morning  frolts,  water  it  off  before  the  fun  comes  on  the 
plants,  as  in  the  two  former  months. 

Radijhes. 

Thin  the  general  crops  of  radifhes  where  they  have  arifen 
too  thick,  lea\ing  the  plants  about  two  or  three  inches 
afunder,  and  clear  them  from  weeds.  > 

Radilh-feed,  both  of  the  fhort-topped,  and  falraon-co- 
loured  forts,  fhould  be  fown  at  three  different  times  this 
month;  by  which  means  a conftant  fupply  of  young  ra’ 
difhes  may  be  obtained,  allowing  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  between  each  time  of  fow;ng;  chooflng  at  this  time 
an  open  fltuation  for  this  feed ; low  it  evenly  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  rake  it  well  in,  and  the  plants  v;ill  come  up  in 
a few  days  at  this  fcalon. 

The  crops  of  early  radiflies,  in  general,  fhould  be'of- 
ten  W'atered,  in  dry  weather;  this  will  preferve  their 
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fvvelling  freely,  and  will  prevent  their  growing  hot  and 
iticky. 

Turnep-rooted  Radijlies. 

Where  the  white  turnep-rooted,  or  fmall  round  radi(he$ 
are  required,  fome  feed  may  dill  be  fown  any  time  this 
month. 

They  Ihould  be  fown  in  an  open  moid  fpot;  and  when 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  broad,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  to  five  or  fix  inches  didance. 

But  as  to  the  large  Spanifli  turnep-rooted  radilhes,  both 
black  and  white  forts,  the  principal  feafon  for  fowing  theni 
is  in  July ; and  thofe  from  that  fowing  will  be  fit  to  draw 
in  September  and  Oftober,  when  they  will  eat  very  mild. 

Spinach. 

Sow  fpinach  where  required ; it  will  yet  fucceed,  and 
may  be  I'own  any  time  this  month. 

Where  a condant  fupply  of  this  plant  is  required,  you 
Ihould  fow  fome  feed  once  a fortnight  at  lead;  obferving 
the  round-leaved  Ipinach  is  dill  the  proper  fort  to  fow 
now,  which  may  be  fowed  either  broad-cad  and  raked  in, 
or  in  Ihallow  drills. 

Hoe  the  fpinach  which  was  fown  the  former  month,  and  ' 
thin  the  plants  out  to  four  or  five  inches  didance. 

Kid7iey- Beans. 

Plant  kidney-beans,  of  the  early  kinds,  the  beginning 
of  this  month. 

Choole  a piece  of  dry  ground  for  them,  where  it  is  de- 
fended from  cold  winds,  aud  open  to  the  fun;  draw-drills 
an  inch  deep,  and  thirty  inches  afunder ; drop  the  beans 
in  the  drills  two  inches  apart,  and  draw  the  earth  equally 
over  them;  do  not  cover  them  more  than  an  inch  deep; 
for,  if  covered  too  deep  at  this  early  time,  they  do  not 
come  up  well,  but  rife  draggling,  and  befides  they  are 
very  apt  to  rot. 

1 hefe  Ihould  be  planted  in  dry  weather,  frr  the  feed 
cannot  bear  much  wet;  it  being  apt  to  rot  in  the  ground, 
if  planted  in  a rainy  time. 

About  the  middle  or  twentieth  of  this  month,  you  may 
plant  fome  kidney-beans  for  a principal  crop. 

The  fpcckled  dwarf  kidney-bean,  and  the  Batterfea  and 
Canterbury  dwarfs  are  proper  kinds  for  this  plantation, 
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They  may  be  planted  in  a free  fituation,  allowing  two 
feet  and  a half,  at  leaft,  betw'een  the  row's. 

J/paragus, 

Fork  afparagus  beds  which  are  not  yet  done.  Let  this 
work  be  fmifhed  the  lirft  week  in  this  month,  for  the  buds 
are  now  in  great  fowardnefs. 

Rake  the  beds  fmooth  immediately  after  they  are  forked. 

Afparagus  may  yet  be  planted  where  required,  for  the 
plants  will  now  take  root  very  freely  ; hut  let  this  work  be 
miilhed  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  for  thefe  plants  will 
not  fucceed  well  if  planted  later. 

Let  the  fame  method  be  obferved  in  planting  them,  as 
mentioned  in  the  former  months. 

bow  Afparagus  feed,  if  omitted  lad  month,  to  raife 
plants  for  new  plantations,  where  required. 

DreJ/ing  and  planting  Artichokes, 

Where  artichokes  were  not  drefled  and  flipped  lad 
month,  it  Ihould  be  now  done,  for  they  will  now  have 
made  their  fpring  dioots,  which  will  be  Ihot  up  a little 
height  through  the  ground. 

Let  the  fame  method  be  obferved  in  drelTing  them  as 
direfted  in  March, 

Plant  artichokes  where  wanted;  they  will  yet  fucceed, 
and  have  fruit  the  following  autumn,  provided  you  plant 
them  foon  in  the  month. 

- Choofc  a piece  of  good  ground  for  thefe  plants,  in  an 
open  fltuation,  and  lay  fome  good  rotten  dung  thereon, 
and  dig,  it  in  a proper  depth.  Let  the  plants  be  fet  in 
rows,  four  feet  and  a half  afunder,  and  plant  them  not 
lei's  than  two  feet,  nor  more  than  a yard  didance  from 
each  other  in  the  rows,  giving  a good  watering. 

• Cabbages  and  Sa‘Voys. 

Now  tranfplant,  if  not  done  in  March,  all  the  cabbage 
plants  yet  remaining  in  their  winter  beds,  or  all  that  you 
intend  planting  out  finally  this  fpring,  for  the  fummer 
and  autumnal  crops ; and  let  it  be  done  the  beginning,  or  as 
foon  as  podible  this  month,  that  they  may  get  good  root 
before'dry  weather  fets  in;  give  the  plants  a little  water 
as  foon  as  planted. 

Draw  up  fome  earth  about  the  dems  of  forward  cabbage 
plants ; it  will  drengthen  them,  and  greatly  encourage 
their  growth, 
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Sow  favoy  and  cabbage  feeds,  to  raife  fome  plants  both 
for  general  autumn  ufe,  and  a full  winter  crop  ; the  fame 
forts  mentioned  laft  month  are  proper.  Let  thefe  feeds  be 
fown  in  an  open  fituation,  and  rake  them  in  equally. 

Some  of  the  favoy  and  cabbage  plants  v/hich  were  fown 
in  February  and  March,  for  a forward  autumn  crop, 
Ihould  be  thinned  and  pricked  out  into  beds,  to  get 
llrength  before  they  are  planted  out  for  good. 

Let  this  be  done  when  the  plants  have  leaves  an  inch 
broad,  or  but  little  more  ; preparing  beds  of  good  earth 
to  prick  them  in,  about  three  feet  and  a half  broad,  in 
an  open  fituation.  Let  the  largeft  plants  be  drawn  out 
regularly  from  the  feed-bed,  and  plant  them  in  the  beds 
prepared  for  them,  at  four  or  hve  inches  diftance  every 
way.  Water  them  immediately,  and  repeat  it  occafionally 
in  dry  weather. 

The  fmaller  plants  which  are  left  in  the  feed-bed,  Ihould 
be  cleared  from  weeds;  then  give  them  a good  watering, 
to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots  again  ; they  wiil  then 
grow  ftrong,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  be  in  fine  order 
for  final  tranfplantation. 

Bore  cole. 

Sow  curled  bore-cole,  fometimes  called  brown  cole  and 
green  cole,  for  there  are  two  forts,  one  green,  and  the 
other  of  a dark  red  or  brown  colour,  are  of  the  cabbage 
kind,  but  never  cabbage,  or  turn  in  their  leaves  to  fdnm 
any  clofe  head,  and  are  excellent  for  v.'inter  and  fpring. 

Thefe  greens  are  greatly  eftcemed,  for  their  being  fo 
very  hard  as  almoll  to  refill  the  fevercil  cold  ; and  they  eat 
extremely  fweet,  but  efpecially  the  fprouts  which  arife 
from  the  fides  of  the  Jftalks,  which  naturally  run  up  tall, 
and  furnilh,  befides  the  top  head,  numerous  fide  fprouts, 
their  whole  length,  next  fpring. 

The  feed  may  be  fown  any  time  this  month  ; the  earlier 
it  is  fowed  now,  the  moVe  time  the  plants  will  have  to 
grow  ftrong  and  tall,  both  to  produce  large  heads,  and 
great  abundance  of  fide  fprouts : but  for  a more  particular 
account,  fee  the  work  of  May. 

CauliJlo<Tjuers. 

The  early  cauliflower  plants  under  hand-glafles,  fliould 
have  earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftems.  This  will  be  of  great 

^ 6 fervice 
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lervice  in  promoting  their  growth  ; but  in  doing  this,  let 
care  be  taRen  that  no  earth  is  drawn  into  their  hearts,  for 
tiiat  will  do  much  milchief  to  the  plants. 

T lie  hand  or  bell-glafTes  may  Itiil  be  continued  over 
thefe  plants  on  niglits,  and  cold  wet  v/eatherj  but  in 
warm  lunny  days,  and  when  there  are  warm  rains,  let 
them  be  at  fuch  times  expofed  to  the  free  air ; but  when 
the  . lants  are  conliderably  advanced  in  growth,  the  glaifes 
lhoi':d  be  raifed  proportionably  high  on  props;  firlldravv'- 
ing  a border  of  earth,  two  or  three  inches  liigh,  or  more, 
round  each  plant;  then  place  the  props  upon  that,  andfet 
the  glali’es  on  the  props ; but  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  or  beginning  of  next,  if  the  plants  are  growm 
confiderably  large,  the  giaffes  Ihculd  be  taken  entirely  away. 

Young  cauliflower  plants  raifed  from  feed  lowed  laft 
month,  fliovild  now  be  pricked  out  into  nurfery-beds  or  in 
hot-beds.  See  March. 

The  cauliflov.'cr-plants  which  were  raifed  from  feed 
early  this  fpring,  Ihould  be  planted  out  for  good,  fome 
of  the  frrongeft,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and 
tlie  refl:  in  May  and 

Make  choice  of  a piece  of  good  ground  for  them,  in  a 
free  htuation ; fome  good  rotten  dung  Ihould  be  fpread 
over  the  piece,  and  dug  in.  Put  in  the  plants  about  two 
feet,  or  thirty  inches  diflant  from  each  other  every  way. 

Water  them  immediately  after  they  are  planted  ; and  in 
drv  weather  repeat  the  waterings  frequently,  till  the  plants 
have  taken  good  root. 

Broccoli. 

Sow  broccoli  for  a full  crop  to  come  in  for  winter  and 
oarly  fpi  ing  fupply  ; choofe  the  purple  fort  as  the  hardeft 
to  franc!  the  winter  for  the  general  crop,  and  a proportion- 
able  fupply  of  the  white  or  cauliflower  broccoli;  fow 
them  in  an  open  fpace  of  light  rich  ground,  each  fort 
leoarate,  and  rake  them  in  evenly  ; the  plants  will  foon 
come  up,  and  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  June. 

Jf  anv  early  plants  were  raifed  in  the  former  months 
for  autumn  ufe  and  beginning  of  winter,  let  fome  of 
them  be  now  pricked  outinto  nnrfery-beds,  to  get  ftrengtb 
for  planting  out  finally  e.arly  in  June^  See.  See  that 
article  in  the  work  of  the  lafl  and  former  months. 

Onions  and  Leeks. 

Onions  and  leeks  may  be  yet  fown  where  required. 

Let 
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Let  thefe  feeds  be  fown  the  beginning  of  the  month,  for 
they  will  not  fucceed  well  if  fown  later,  but  efpecially  the 
onions. 

For  preparing  the  ground  and  fowing  thefe  feeds,  fee  the 
article  Onions  and  Lieks  in  the  former  month. 

Celery. 

The  young  celery-plants,  which  were  fown  in  February 
or  March,  for  an  early  crop,  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  to- 
wards the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  into  a 
nurfery-bed  of  rich  light  earth,  or  in  a hot-bed. 

Prepare  a fpot  of  rich  ground,  form  it  into  three-feet 
wide  beds,  and  rake  the  furface  fmooth ; then  thin  out  a 
quantity  of  the  bell  plants  from  the  feed-bed,  and  plant 
them  into  this,  at  about  three  inches  diftance  every  way; 
or  may  alfo  prick  fome  into  a moderate  hot-bed  to  forward 
them  ; then  give  a moderate  watering,  and  repeat  it  at 
times  tiil  the  plants  have  taken  frefli  root. 

The  plants  fhould  remain  in  this  bed  a month  or  fix 
w'eeks,  to  get  Itrcngth  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good  into  the  trenches. 

As  thefe  early  fown  plants,  after  they  become  fit  for 
ufe,  will  not  continue  long  before  they  will  run  up  for 
feed,  there  fhould  not  be  any  large  quantity  of  them 
planted  out. 

Sow  fome  celery  feed,  in  thefiril  or  fecond  w'eek  of  this 
month,  to  raife  fome  plants  for  '*  general  crop,  and  to 
fucceed  thofe  which  were  fown  in  March. 

Dig  for  this  purpofe  a bed  of  rich  light  earth,  and 
make  the  furface  even  ; fow  the  feed  thereon  moderately 
thick;  and  either  rake  it  in  lightly,  or  otherwife  cover  it 
near  a quarter  of  an  inch  with  fine  earth;  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther, give  frequent  moderate  waterings,  both  before  and 
after  the  feed  comes  up. 

So<U)ing  Cardoctis. 

Where  cardoons  are  required,  and  If  the  fowing  of 
them  was  omitted  lall  month,  it  may  ftill  be  done  the 

beginning  of  this  ; obferving  the  fame  method  as  diredled 
in  March. 

And  for  their  further  culture,  fee  the  work  of  Ma^ 
June,  and  July.  . 

Carrots  and  Parfneps. 

Carrots  may  yet  be  fown,  if  required ; but  in  order  to 

have 
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have  tolerable  fized  roots,  in  fome  reafonable  time  in  fum- 
mer,  let  the  feed  be  fown  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Where,  however,  a fupply  of  young  carrots  are  required, 
it  is  proper  to  perform  two  different  fowings  this  month  ; 
the  firll  fowing  Ihould  be  in  the  beginning,  and  thefecond 
tow'ards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Parfneps  may  alfo  ftill  be  fovved  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month  ; but  if  fow'ed  later,  the  crop  will  not  fucceed  well. 

For  the  method  of  fowing  both  carrots  and  parfneps,  fee 
the  work  of  March, 

Solving  Pot  and  Phyjical  Herbs. 

Sow  nadurtium  feed  : it  will  now  grow'  freely  : draw  a 
drill  near  an  inch  deep,  then  place  the  feed  in  the  drill,  two 
or  three  inches  apart,  and  draw  the  earth  equally  over  it. 

I'hyme  and  fweet-marjoram  Ihould  now  be  fown,  if 
not  done  lafl  month ; alfo  favory  and  hyfibp. 

Chufc  a fpot  of  light  rich  earth  for  thcle  feeds,  and 
having  dug  the  ground  evenly,  and  divided  it  into  imall 
beds,  fow  the  feeds  on  the  furfiice,  each  fort  feparate,  and 
rake  them  in  lightly. 

Parflcy,  chervil,  and  coriander  may  yet  be  fown  ; draw 
fhallow  drills  for  thefe  feeds ; fow  them  in  the  drills  equally, 
not  very  thick,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  deep. 

Sow  borage  and  buglofs  where  wanted  ; alfo  clary,  an- 
gelica, lovage,  fcurvy-glafs,  carraway.  and  cardans.  Let 
thefe  feeds  be  fown  thin,  on  feparatc  fpots  of  good  earth, 
and  rake  them  in. 

Burnet,  forrel,  and  marigolds  may  alfo  be  lown  novy, 
on  any  bed  ^ or  border  of  common  earth,  and  raked  in 
evenly,  or  in  drills  drawn  with  an  hoe. 

Planting  Pot  and  S'zveet  Herbs . 

Plant  flips  of  baum,  penny-royal,  and  chamomile, 
where  wanted.  Thele  fhould  be  planted  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  at  eight  inches  dillance  from 

each  other.  • • i • 

Mint  fucceeds  very  w^ell  planted  any  time  in  this  month ; 
the  method  of  planting  it  now  is,  both  by  flipping  the 
young  plants,  and  by  cuttings  of  the  iL.fics.^ 

By  young  plants. Proceed  to  fome  old  mint-beds,  and 

flip  off  a proper  quantity  of  the  ftrongell  young  Ihoots 
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that  are  about  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  high, 
drawing  them  up  carefully  with  a little  root  to  each  Hip, 
then  plant  them  in  rows,  allowing  fix  inches  between  each 
row ; and  let  them  be  fet  about  four  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Water  them  as  foon  as  they  are  planted,  and  re- 
peat it  frequently  in  dry  weather,  till  the  plants  are  well 
rooted. 

By  cuttings — When  the  fpring  flioots  In  the  old  beds, 
A'C.  have  advanced  from  about  fix  to  ten  or  fifteen  ihches 
high,  cut  off  a quantity,  and  divide  them  into  lengths 
of  about  half  a foot ; plant  them  in  rows,  as  above 
diredled,  and  give  a good  watering ; they  will  readily 
grow  and  multiply  exceedingly. 

Slips  of  tanfey  and  tarragon  may  yet  be  planted  ; like- 
wife  chives  and  fonel. 

They  fliould  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ; al- 
lowing only  eight  or  nine  inches  diftance  between  plant 
and  plant. 

Plant  flips  of  fage  ; they  will  grow  freely. 

Let  the  flips  be  now  of  the  young  Ihoots  of  lafl  fum- 
mer,  thofe  of  the  year  not  being  fit  till  next  month  or 
June;  flipping  off  a quantity  of  about  five,  fix,  or  feven 
inches  in  length,  and  plant  them  in  a fhady  border,  at 
four  or  five  inches  diftance.  Let  them  be  put  into  the  earth 
within  one  or  two  inches  of  their  tops : water  them  fre- 
quently in  dry  weather.  They  will  make  good  plants  by 
Auguft  or  September;  and  may  then  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  beds  of  good  earth,  at  ten  or  twelve  inches  dif- 
tance every  way. 

Thyme,  hyiibp,  favory,  and  marjoram,  grow  freely 
from  flips  or  cuttings.  They  may  be  planted  any  time 
this  month.  Let  them  be  planted  in  a fhady  place,  treat- 
ing them  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  direded  for  the 
fage. 

This  is  alfo  ffill  a good  feafon  to  propagate  rue,  rofe- 
mary,  and  lavender,  by  flips  or  cuttings.  Likewife  laven- 
der-cotton, and  wormwood. 

_ Let  the  flips  or  cuttings  be  from  four  or  five  to  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  or  thereabouts.  Plant  them  in  a fliady  ‘ 
border,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches  from  each  other,  and 
put  them  full  half  way  in  the  ground.  Let  them  be  fre- 
■quently  watered. 

In  September  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  where 

they 
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they  are  to  reHiain,  allowing  them  a foot  diftance  each 
way. 

Capjlcum  and  Lonjc- apples. 

Sow  capficum,  and  love-apples,  for  their  fruit  to  pickle, 
and  for  foups,  &c.  if  you  omitted  fowing  lall  month  ; the 
beginning  or  middle  of  this  being  Hill  a proper  feafon  for 
that  work,  obferving  to  fovv  them  in  a hot-bed  as  diredled 
in  March. 

Turneps. 

Turneps  may  be  fovvn  any  time  this  month  for  a full 
fummer  crop ; this  feed  is  of  a quick  growth,  and  tiie 
plants  will  appear  in  a few  days  after  the  feed  is  fown. 

Let  this  leed  be  fown  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  mo- 
derately thin,  and  as  equally  aspoHible  ; tread  it  down  re- 
gularly, and  rake  it  in  with  a light  and  even  hand. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  early  turneps  which  were  Town  the 
former  month,  leaving  the  plants  feven  or  eight  inches 
dillant  from  each  other. 

Scorceonera  and  Salj'ajy. 

Sow  fcorzonera  and  falfafy,  about  the  middle  of  this 
month,  for  the  principal  crop.  Thole  which  are  fown 
earlier  than  that  time,  are  apt  to  run  up  for  feed  before 
the  roots  acquire  their  due  fize,  and  are  thereby  rendered 
ufelefs. 

Sow  them  feparately  in  open  htuations,  and  rake  them 
in. 

They  will  require  thinning  in  May  or  June  to  five  or  fix 
inches  diftance,  and  the  roots  will  attain  perfeftion  in 
autumn,  and  continue  good  all  winter  till  fpring  follow- 
ing; are  by  many  much  efteeraed  both  to  boil  and  eat  like 
young  carrots,  and  in  foups.  Sec. 

Furjlane. 

Purflane  may  be  fowed  now,  if  warm  dry  ’weather,  on  a 
bed  of  light  ricli  earth,  in  the  common  ground.  Sow  it 
evenly  on  the  furface,  and  rake  it  in  lightly  Water  the 
bed  often  in  dry  weather,  and  lhade  it  from  the  hot  lun 
till  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  gotten  a little 
Hrength. 

But  if  cold  or  very  wet  weather,  fow  Tome  cither  in  a 
hot-bed,  under  ihelter  of  glalfcs,  or  in  a warm  dry  bor- 
der, and  defended  from  cold,  &c. 


This 
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This  planr,  being  of  a nioift,  cold  nature,  is  by  many 
people  much  eflcemed  to  ufe  in  lummcr  fallads. 


Beans. 

Plant  more  beans:  this  Ibould  be  done  at  three  diSerent 
limes  this  monih,  allowing  twelve  or  fourteen  days  be- 
tween each  time  of  planting. 

I’he  long-podcled  beans  are  a proper  kind  to  plant  at 
this  time,  'i'his  bean  is  a remarkable  great  bearer  ; it  is 
alfo  a fine  eating  bean,  if  gathered  while  young;  and  is 
a very  profitable  bearer  for  the  ufe  of  a family.  They 
may  be  planted  any  time  this  moiuJi,  allowing  thedillance 
of  a yard  between  the  rows. 

The  Wlndfor  bean  and  the  Sandwich,  or  any  of  the 
large  kinds  of  beans,  may  yet  be  planted. 

Let  ihefe  be  alfo  planted  in  rows,  a yard,  at  leaft,  a- 
funder. 

But  in  planting  the  above,  or  any  other  large  kind  of 
beans,  if  you  allow  the  diftance  of  three  feet  and  a half 
between  the  rows,  you  might  then  have  a row  of  favoys 
between  ; and,  if  four  feet  afunder,  may  plant  two  rows, 
either  of  thofe  or  fpring-fown  cabbages,  to  come  in  for 
autumn  or  winter  fervice. 

I he  white-blolTom  beans  are  great  favourites  with  many 
people ; they  may  alfo  be  planted  any  time  this  month. 
Let  the  rows  be  two  feet  and  a half -afunder. 

Thcfe  beans  are  but  fmall,  but  none  excel  them  for 
eating,  whilll  young  and  they  are  plentiful  bearers,  for 
their  ftalks  are  generally  loaded  with  pods,  from  the  very 
bottom  to  the  top.  - ' , 

Any  other  forts  of  beans  required  to  increafe  the  va- 
riety, may  now  be  planted. 

Draw  earth  to  the  hems  of  all  forts  of  beans  which  are 
come  up:  this  fhould  be  done  when  the  plants  are  from 
about  tliree  to  four  or-fi-ye  inches  liigh,  and  it  will  greatly 
forward  their  growth.  ' 

. ? ,^Peas. 

Bow  peas  to  futceed’^thofe Town  in  March.  Where  a 
conllant  fupply  of  peas  are  required,  there  fhould  be  fome 
lown  at'leaff  every  fortuight.  ‘ 

'The  marrowfat  and  Spanifo  morottos,  being  of  the  large' 
kinds,  are  both  very  fine  eating  peas  and  great  bearers,  and 

are 
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are  very  proper  kinds  to  fow  at  this  reafon  ; Hkewife  the 
rounciva}  is  a hne  large  pea  for  a late  crop;  hut  any 
other  of  the  large  kind  of  peas  may  be  fown  any  time  this 
month. 

The  hotfpurs,  or  any  of  the  finaller  kinds  of  peas,  are 
alfo  proper  to  be  fown  now,  if  required ; for  moil  forts 
will  fucceec^  if  fown  any  time  in  this  month. 

Draw  earth  to  fuch  rows  of  peas  which  are  come  up  and 
advanced  a little  height.  This  will  llrengthen  the  plants, 
and  forward  them  greatly  in  their  growth. 

This  earthing  fhouid  always  be  performed,  for  the  flrll 
time,  when  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches 

bet  flicks  to  peas  where  you  intend  it,  for  them  to  climb 
upon.  This  fhouid  be  done  in  due  time.  When  the  plants 
are  about  hve  or  fix  inches  high,  it  will  be  proper  to  place 
the  hicks  to  them,  obferving  to  have  iHcks  of  a proper  height; 
that  is,  for  the  marrowfat  and  other  large  peas,  they  fhouid 
be  fix  or  feven  feet  high;  but  thofe  of  four  or  five  feet 
will  do  for  the  hotfpurs,  and  other  fmall  forts  of  peas. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes  may  yet  be  fuccefsfully  planted,  if  it  was 
omitted  in>the  former  month  ; but  they  fhouid  be  planted 
the  firh  or  fccond  week  in  the  month  ; for,  w'hen  planted 
later  than  that  time,  they  do  not  always  fucceed  well. 

Note,  however,  I have  planted  potatoes  fo  late  as  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  have  had  very 
fine  autumn  crops ; and  have  fometimes  been  obliged  to 
plant  in  May,  and  have  alfo  had  tolerable  good  fuccefs. 
But  I fliould  not  advife  this  late  planting  for  general  prac- 
tice; only  that  is  cafe  the  ground  intended  for  planting 
is  not  vacant,  or  cannot  be  fooner  got  ready  than  the  time 
above-mentioned,  you  nray,  notwithflanding,  venture  to 
plant  them,  with  tolerable  hopes  of  fuccefs;  but  efpeci- 
ally  if  it  proves  a dripping  fumnier,  then  you  may  expert 
a good  full  crop  fit  to  take  up  about  Michaelmas. 

For  the  method  of  planting  thei'e  roots,  fee  the  work 
of  March. 

Dejfroy  Weeds, 

Weeds  will  now'  begin  to  appear  plentifully,  from  feed, 
in  every  part  of  the  garden.  The  utmolt  diligence  fhouid 
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be  uled  to  deflroy  them  while  they  are  ) oung,  before  they 
get  the  dart  of  the  crops. 

Pay  particular  regal d to  your  fmall  crops;  as  onions, 
carrots,  parfneps,  and  the  like;  weeds  grow  much  quicker 
than  they  do;  and  if  they  are  not  weeded  in  time,  either 
by  fmall-hoeing,  or  hand- weeding,  the  weeds  will  foon 
overtop  the  plants,  and  occafton  much  labour  and  trouble 
to  clear  them. 

I'ake  the  opportunity  of  dry  weather,  and  hoe  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  and 
cauliflowers,  and  other  crops  that  ftand  wide,  to  deftroy 
the  weeds. 

A large  piece  of  ground  may  foon  be  gone  over  with  a 
hoe,  when  the  weeds  are  fmall ; but  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  large,  it  requires  much  labour  to^deitroy 
them. 

Gourds  and  Pumpkins. 

Now  you  may  fow  the  feeds  of  gourds  and  pumpkins,. 

The  forts  are. 

The  orange  gourd. 

The  pear-lhaped  gourd, 

'I'he  warted  gourd. 

The  long  gourd. 

The  fqunUi,  or  calabafh. 

Common  pumpkin,  many  varieties. 

With  refpedl  to  fowing  the  feeds  of  any  of  the  above 
forts,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
plants  forward,  to  produce  and  ripen  their  fruit  early  in 
autumn,  they  mull  be  fown  in  a hot-bed,  either  under  a 
frame  and  lights ; or  dig  a wide  hole,  and  put  therein  a 
large  barrowful  or  two  of  hot  dung,  and  cover  this  five 
or  fix  inches  deep  with  light  earth  ; then  draw  fmall 
drills,  and  fow  the  feed,  covering  them  near  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  place  a hand  or  hell-glafs  over  the  bed  ; or, 
for  want  of  thofe,  a fmall  frame,  covered  either  with  a 
glafs  or  oiled-paper  light ; obferving  alfo,  to  throw  a mat, 
&c.  over  the  bed  on  nights.  When  the  plants  appear, 
give  plenty  of  air  every  day,  by  raifmg  the  glafs ; for 
they  mull  be  brought  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air 
fully,  to  harden  and  prepare  them  for  tranfplantinc. 

But  thefe  feeds  fliould  not  be  fown  until  the  third  or 
fourth  week  ia  the  month ; and  they  will  be  ready  to 

tr«nfplant 
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tranfplant  by  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  IV'Iay  j which  is 
as  foon  as  they  can  generally  thriv^e  in  the  full  open  air. 

But  if  any  one  is  cIe.,rous  of  having  any  of  the  curious 
forts  of  thefe  pL'uits  to  produce  ripe  fruit  as  early  a* 
pollibie  before  the  common  foafon,  he  fhould  Vow 
the  feed  as  above,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  j and  it 
may  either  be  fovvn  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, upon  holes  of  hot  dung,  covering  them  with  hand- 
glaffes  until  the  end  May,  or  may  be  raifed  in  a hot-bed 
as  before  diredled,  and  planted  out  under  hand-glaffes 
or  for  want  of  fuch,  plant  them  clofe  under  a warm  fence. 
See  each  method  as  directed  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  method,  and  places  proper  to  plant  them  in,  is 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  May. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  Fruit-trees. 

FRUIT-TREES  may  )et  be  planted,  where  required. 

The  forts  which  will  now  fucceed  are  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries.  But  rather  than  lofe  a feafon,  you 
may  alfo  venture  to  plant  apiicots,  peaches,  and  nec- 
tarines, or  any  other  forts  of  fruit-trees ; for  molt  forts 
will  yet  take  root  tolerably  well,  but  will  not  Ihoot  fo  free- 
ly at  top,  nor  be  able  to  refiit  the  drought  in  the  fummer 
fo  well  as  thofe  which  were  planted  a month  or  two  fooner. 
Obferving,  however,  that  where  late  planting  is  necclTary, 
it  is  highly  proper  to  take  up  tlm  trees  fome  time  before, 
to  check  their  Ihooting,  and  lay  them  by  the  roots,  in  a 
trench  of  earth,  till  they  can  be  planted. 

Where,  however,  it  is  iutended  to  plant  any  of  the 
above  kind  of  fruit-trees  now,  let  them  be  planted  the 
hrll  or  fecond  week  in  the  month,  if  pollibie ; for  they  will 
not  take  root  fo  well  if  planted  later. 

When  tliey  are  planted,  let  every  tree  have  a large  wa- 
tering-pot of  water;  it  will  caufc  the  earth  to  fettle  in 
clofe  among  their  roots,  and  prepare  them  for  driking 
forth  frelh  fibres.  Let  the  waterings  be  repeated  in  dry  . 
weather,  about  once  a week. 

New  planted  trees  in  general,  but  particularly  fuch  as 
.are  planted  late  in  the  fpring.  Ihould  be  frequently  water- 
ed 
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eel  in  dry  weather;  but  once  in  a week  or  ten  days,  or 
thereabouts,  will  be  often  enough.  In  doing  of  this,  let 
their  heads  be  Ibmetimes  watered  as  well  as  their  roots. 

To  preferve  the  earth  inoill  about  the  roots  of  new 
planted  trees,  let  fome  mulch  be  fpread  on  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  round  their  fteins ; this  will  keep  out  the  ef- 
fects of  iun  and  wind,  and  the  earth  will  retain  a due 
inoifture,  with  the  affillance  of  a moderate  watering  now 
and  then. 


Dejlroy  InfeSls. 

Infeifls  often  do  much  damage  to  fruit-trees,  if  not  pre- 
vented. This  is  the  time  they  begin  to  breed  on  the 
leaves  and  new  made  Ihoots  of  young  trees,  and  alfo  on 
old  trees,  which  are  of  weakly  growth.  Proper  means 
Ihould  be  ufed  to  dekroy  them  in  time,  before  they  fpread 
too  far. 

Wall-trees  in  particular,  more  efpecially  peaches  and 
nedarines,  Ihould  be  frequently  looked  over  for  them. 

V/here  you  perceive  any  of  the  leaves  of  thefe  trees  to 
curl  up,  it  is  a certain  fign  of  infers.  Let  the  work  of 
thefe  leaves  be  taken  off  as  foon  as  they  appear;  and  if 
the  ends  of  any  of  the  young  llioots  are  alfo  attacked, 
prune  away  fuch  infedled  parts ; and  let  all  the  branches 
be  frequently  dalhed  with  water  in  dry  weather,  with  a 
hand  water-engine  : thi**  will  do^a  great  deal  in  preventinp^ 
the  infedts  from  fpreading,  provided  the  precaution  i*s 
taken  in  time,  before  their  numbers  are  much  increafed. 

But  where  any  of  the  wall-trees,  young  or  old,  are 
much  oyer-run  with  thefe  fmall  vermin,  let  the  following 
precaution  be  taken  to  deftroy  them. 

Pick  off  all  the  curled  leaves,  for  thefe  generally  fwarm 
with  infects;  then  get  fome  tobacco-dulf,  and  fcatterfome 
^f  U over  all  the  branches,  but  moll  on  thole  places  where 
the  infeds  are  troublefome.  This  Ihould  be  llrewed  over 
the  trees  on  a morning,  and  let  it  remain.  It  will  greatly 
diminilh  the  infeds,  and  not  in  the  leak  injure  the  plants 
or  fruit.  ^ 

But  for  dekroyin^  infeds  on  fruit-trees,  there  is  an  in- 
vention called  Fumigating  Bellows,  having  a tube  or  pipe 
to  fix  on  occafionally,  in  which  is  burned  tobacco;  and  by 
working  the  bellows,  the  fnioak  of  the  tobacco  will  ilTue 
forth  m a full  kream,  and  kill  the  infeds. 

3 This 
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This  machine  is  fold  by  moll  of  the  tin-men  and  bra- 
ziers in  London,  and  other  great  towns. 

Propagating  Vines,. 

Where  it  was  omitted  in  the  preceding  month,  you 
may  Hill  plant  cuttings  of  vines,  to  raife  a fupply  of  new 
plants. 

For  the  method  of  planting  them,  fee  the  work  of 
March, 

Vines  are  alfo  propagated  by  layers,  and  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  lay  them  j obferving,  that  the  one  year’s  Ihoots 
arc  the  proper  pares  to  lay,  laying  them  three  or  four 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  together  with  that  part  of  the 
branch  the  llioots  proceed  from,  leaving  about  three  buds 
of  the  young  llioots  out  of  the  ground. 

They  will  be  well  rooted  by  Michaelmas;  then  they 
may  be  feparated  from  the  old  plant,  and  planted  where 
required. 

Begin  the  Sumrner-dreJJtug  of  Vines. 

Vines,  againll  w’alls,  fliould  be  looked  over  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  ; they  will,  by  that  time,  have- 
made  fome  Ihoots,  and  the  ufelefs  ones  fliould  bedifplaced. 

In  looking  over  the  vines,  obferve,  at  this  time,  todil- 
place  only  fuch  Ihoots  as  appear  to  be  abfolutely  ufelefs: 
there  generally  arifes  many  fmall  flioots  from  the  old 
branches ; but  theie  Ihoots  feldom  produce  grapes  or  wood 
proper  to  bear  fruit:  therefore  let  moft  ol  thefe  flioots  be 
rubbed  olF  clofe,  except  in  fuch  places  where  a fupply  of 
new  wood  is,  or  will  apiimrently  be  wanted,  which  fliould 
be  well  a':tended  to  ; and  leave  for  the  prefent,  all  the 
flioots  which  arife  from  the  lafl  year’s  wood  ; but  where 
two  flioots  rife  from  one  eye,  let  the  woril  be  taken  away  ; 
for  if  they  were  both  to  be  left,  one  would  llarve  the 
other,  ami  the  fruit  of  neither  would  be  good. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  this  drefiing,  or  difplacing  of 
ufelefs  flioots,  is  at  this  early  time,  to  be  performed  chiefly 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  rubbing  the  flioots  oft  clofe. 

The  ufeleis  flioots  being  cleared  away,  the  ufeful  ones, 
when  of  a due  length,  fliould  be  trained  dole  to  the  wall, 
in  a regular  manner,  fo  that  each  may  equally  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  the  fun  and  air,  to  promote  its  growth,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  fruit. 

^ I By 
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By  the  above  early  regulating  the  grape-vines,  the 
bunches  of  grapes  will  be  large  and  fine,,  and’ will  ripen 
more  regular  and  fooner  than  when  the  vines  are  fuftered 
to  run  into  confulion,  before  iliey  are  looked  over ; be- 
fides,  by  timely  looking  over  the  vines,  one  may  do  as 
much  in  one  hour,  as  in  fix,  when  the  Ihoots  of  ail  forts 
are  fuifered  to  run  and  mix  in  a confufed  manner,  one 
with  another. 

' The  vl  nes  in  the  vineyard  fltould  now  have  ftake^  placed 
to  them.  If  it  was  not  done  before,  let  this  be  done  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

f'ix  tlie  hakes  firmly  in  the  ground;  then  let  the  vines 
tc  tied  to  them  neatly,  and  at  regular  diftances. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  vines,  fhould  be  kept 
perfectly  tree  from  weeds ; for  a great  deal  of  fuccefs  de- 
pends upon  keeping  the  furfiice  clean,  with  regard  to  the 
growth  of  the  fruit. 

Therefore,  when  weeds  make  their  appearance,  let  the 
hoe  be  applied  to  them  in  a dry  day,  and  def,roy  them 
before  they  arrive  at  any  conliderable  bignefs. 

Froteciing  the  B:oJfo7ns,  of  Wall-trees  from  Frof. 

Continue  to  defend  the  bloflbms  and  young  fruit  cn 
wall-trees,  but  more  particularly  thofe  of  the  choice  forts 
of  apricots,  peaches,  and  nedlarines. 

Where  the  fh  Itering  of  thefe  trees  is  praftifed,  it  fhould 
be  continued  conhantiy  all  this  month  ; for  although  there 
may  happen  to  be  fome  fine  w'arm  nights,  yet  the  weather 
is  fo  very  inconftant  at  this  feafon,  that  w-e  often  have  fuch 
very  flrarp  frofts,  as  to  prove  thedeftruftion  of  the  blolToms 
and  young  fruit,  on  fuch  of  the  above  trees  as  are  fully 
expofed. 

Therefore,  in  unfavourable  fprings,  the  flielters  fhould 
be  continued  till  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  the  end  of  a man’s 
little  finger j and  even  then  they  arc  not  always  part  dan- 
ger, as  is  often  experienced. 

Thofe  perfons  vvho  cover  their  trees  with  mats,  fhould 
take  them  down  in  fine  mornings,  and  put  them  up  again 
in  the  evening.  But  thofe  who  cover  them  with  branches 
of  evergreens,  fuch  as  laurel,  yew,  &c.  are  to  let  them 
remain  conllantly,  night  and  day,  till  the  fruit  is  pall 
danger. 

Rubbing 
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Rubbing  off  the  ufelefs  Buds  of  IfaJl-trees. 

Begin  to  look  over  apricot,  peach,  and  neflarine-trces, 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  .and  rub  off  the  new 
advancing  buds  of  fore  right,  and  of  all  fuch  young  Ihoots 
as  are  evidently  ufelefs. 

That  is  to  fay,  all  flioots  which  are  produced  directly 
fore-right,  fliould  be  rubbed  off  clofe.  And  likewlfe,  all 
fuch  flioots  as  arife  in  parts  of  the  tree,  where  they  are 
evidently  not  wanted  ; and  fuch  as  are  iituated  in  places 
where  they  cannot  be.  neatly  trained  in,  fliould  alfo,  at  this 
time,  be  difplaced.  ' 

But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  all  regular-placed  fide  flioots,. 
and  fuch  others  which  arc  any-wife  properly  fituated  for 
laying  in,  muft  be  left;  and  fliould,  when  of  a due 
length,  be  trained  to  the  wall,  clofe  and  in  a regular 
manner. 

For  more  particulars  refpefting  the  fummer-dreffmg  of 
thefe  trees,  fee  May  and  fune. 

Thinning  Wall -fruit . 

Thin  apricots,  where  they  are  produced  too  thick  on 
th?  trees.  The  latter  end  of  this  month  will  be  time 
enough  to  begin  that  work. 

Obferve,  in  thinning  them  to  leave  the  moft  promifing 
and  bell  fli.aped  fruit,  but  do  not  leave  the  fruit  fq  clofe 
together,  as  to  touch,  when  full  grown. 

Begin  at  one  fide  of  the  tree,  and  look  over  the  branches 
regularly,  one  by  one  ; and  fingle  out  in  each  branch,  the 
fruit  which  you  w'ould  leave,  before  you  take  any  off,  and 
let  all  the  reft  on  that  branch  be  cleared  away  ; then  go 
to  the  next ; and  fo  proceed,  from  branch  to  branch,  in  a 

regular  manner.  See  next  month. 

« 

Pruning. 

Pruning,  where  any  remains  to  be  done,  fliould  b,e 
completed  the  firft  week  of  this  month. 

Grafting  and  Budding, 

Grafting  may  yet  be  performed,  if  required. 

The  forts  which  will  yet  fucceed,  are  fome  of  the  late 
kinds  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums;  but  they  muft  be 
grafted  the  beginning  of  the  month,  for  they  will  not 
fucceed,  if  done  later  than  that  time. 
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Of  nenjtj -grafted  Tyrees. 

New-grafted  trees  fliould  now  be  often  looked  over,  to 
fee  if  the  clay  keeps  clofe  about  the  grafts  ; it  being  apt  to 
crack,  and  fometimes  fall  olF.  Where  you  find  it  any  way 
defeddive,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air  and  wet  to  the  graft,  let  the 
old  clay  be  taken  off,  and  add  fome  new  in  its  Head. 

All  thofe  fhoots  which  rife  from  the  flock,  belowthe  graft, 
itiullbe  taken  off  coallantlyas  they  are  produced;  thefe,  if 
permitted  to  remain,  w'ouldrob  the  graft  of  nourifliment, 
and  prevent  its  fhooting. 

Nenv-btidded  Tress, 

Look  alfo  over  new-budded  trees;  thatistofay,  thofe  that 
were  budded  laft  fummer  ; they  will  now  begin  to  fhoot. 
Examine  the  young  fhoots,  and  look,  with  a careful  eye 
for  infefts.  Jf  the  leaves  curl  up,  infedls  are  the  caufe  of 
it : and,  if  not  prevented,  will  fpoil  the  fhoot.  Let  the 
curling  leaves  be  carefully  picked  off ; it  will  prevent  the 
mifehief  from  fpreading  farther. 

Suffer  no  fhoots  to  remain  that  come  from  the  flock.  Let 
them  be  taken  off  as  often  as  they  flioot  out,  leaving  nothing 
that  may  draw  nourifhment  from  the  bud. 

St  ranv  berry-  Beds . 

Strawberry-beds  fhould  now  be  kept  perfedly  free  from 
weeds.  The  runners  produced  from  the  plants  fhould  alfo 
be  kept  conllantly  cleared  away  as  they  advance.  But 
where  new  plantations  are  wanted,  fome  of  the  befl  run- 
iters  mufl  be  fuffered  to  remain  till  June  to  form  young 
plants,  then  to  be  tranfplanted,  as  direfted’in  that  month. 

Water  the  beds  of  fruiting  plants  frequently,  in  dry 
weather,  for  they  will  require  it;  but  efpecially  when 
they  are  in  bloom  ; for,  if  they  are  not  duly  fupplied  with 
that  article,  in  a dry  time,  the  fruit  will  be  fmall,  and  not 
well  tailed ; there  will  alfo  be  but  a thin  crop. 

Early  Fruits  in  forcing. 

Let  the  fame  care  be  taken  of  the  early  fruits  of  all 
kinds  now  in  forcing,  as  direfted  laft  month  and  Fe- 
bruary. 
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’Te7ider  a7i?uial  Flonver  Pla7its. 

Make  a new  hot-bed,  wherein  to  tranfplant  the  befl 
kinds  of  the  early  annuals,  which  were  fown  in  Fe- 
bruary, or  beginning,  or  any  time  of  March. 

Such  as  cocks-combs,  tricolors,  double  balfams,  and  globe 
amaranthus,  egg  plant,  double  ftramonium,  fenfitive  plant, 
iHid  diamond  ficoides,  or  ice  plant. 

Where  thefe  curious  plants  are  required  in  any  tolerable 
degree  of  perfeftion,.  they  muft  at  this  time,  be  brought 
forward,,  by  the  afiiftance  of  a regular  and  due  degree  of 
artificial  heat  under  frames  and  glafles : and  where  that 
is  properly  attended  to,  the  plants  will  be  large  aud  beau- 
tiful by  the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July. 

'Eherefore,  thofe  tender  annuals  raifed  by  lowing  at  the 
end  of  February,  or  any  time  laft  month,  fhould  now  have 
another  hot-bcd,  in  which  to  prick  them  to  fonvard  their 
growth  as  above  ; or  as  diredHons  are  given  in  March, 
that  fuch  of  thefe  tender  2:>lants  as  were  raifed  the  pre- 
ceding, or  early  in  that  month,  be  pricked  out  from  the 
feed  bed,  into  a new  hot-bed,  made  for  that  purpofe,  in 
which  they  being  pricked  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  and 
which  dirtance  being  fuificient  room  for  them  to  grow,  for 
about  three  weeks  or  a month,  but  not  longer;  becaufe 
in  that  time  the  plants  will  be  fo  far  advanced  in  their 
growth;  as  to  interfere  with  each  other  ; and  muft  then 
be  allowed  a greater  diftance,  by  removing  them  into  ano- 
ther frelh  bed,  which  may  be  made  any  time  in  this 
month,  as  you  fhall  fee  occafion,  in  regard  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

Make  the  hot-bed,  for  the  above  purpofe,  of  the  beft 
hot-dung,  fuch  as  has  been  firft  very  well  prepared  ; and 
let  the  bed  be  made  full  two  feet  thick,  and  fet  a frame 
thereon. 

When  the  burning  heat  of  the  bed  is  over,  lay  in  the 
earth;  this  muft  be  light  and  rich,  not  fifted,  but  very  well 
broken  with  the  fpade  and  hands,  and  muft  be  laid  fix  or 
feven  inches  thick  bn  every  part ; and  when  the  earth  has 
been  on  the  bed  twenty-four  hours,  or  thereabouts,  it  will 
then  be  in  a right  condition  to  receive  the  plants. 
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The  hot-bed.  being  ready,  then  take  up  the  plants  very 
carefully  out  of  their  prefent  bed,  with  a ball  of  earth,  or 
as  much  as  will  conveniently  adhere  about  their  roots, 
and  plant  them  in  the  new  bed,  about  h.'t  inches  diilant 
each  way;  then  give  them  a light  uatering,  to  fettle  the 
earth  properly  about  their  roots ; direftly  put  on  tlie 
glades,  and  let  the  plants  be  fliaded  from  the  fun  till  they 
iiave taken  frefh root.  This  muflbedone  by  eiirowinga  fingle 
mat  over  the  glafles,  at  thofe  hours  when  the  fun  is  f)  pow- 
erful as  to  occafion  the  plants  to  flag.  Obfer\'e  to  raife 
the  glafles  a little  way,  every  day,  to  let  the  fleam  of  the 
bed  pafs  freely  off;  and  if  there  fliould  be  much  fleam  in 
the  bed,  let  the  glafles  be  alfo  raifed  a little,  at  one  corner, 
a-nights,  and  hang  a mat  before  the  place  ; and  w'hen  the 
plants  have  gotten  root,  and  begin  to  pufh,  let  them  have 
frelh  air  freely,  every  mild  and  calm  day,  for  this  will 
flrengthen  them.  The  air  is  to  be  admitted  to  thefe  plants, 
by  railing  the  upper  emds  of  the  lights  a moderate  height, 
with  props : but  mull  be  Ihut  dowm  every  night,  provided 
there  be  no  great  fleam,  and  a mat  or  two  fpread  over 
them. 

.Remember  to  refrefh  the  plrmts  often  with  moderate  Me- 
terings, for  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  in  height  near  to  the 
glalfes,  then  let  the  frame  be  raifed  at  bottom,  about  fix 
inches,  in  order  to  give  them  full  liberty  to  Ihoot ; and  as 
the  plants  rife  higher,  continue  to  raife  the  frame  accerd- 
ing-iy,  m the  mannei  as  diretfled  in  the  work  of  next  month. 
At  each  time  of  raiflng  the  frame,  you  muft  obferve  to 
clofe  up  the  vacancy  at  bottom,  which  may  be  done  by 
nailing  mats  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 

For  the  particular  method  of  managing  tlie  above  frame, 
fee  the  work  of  Maj. 

But  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a multiplying 
drawing  frime,  for  th^  purpofe  of  drawing  tombs  and  trt- 
colors,  and  other  carious  annual  plants,  to  a due  hemlit,it 
will  be  a great  advantage. 

•'I'his  frame  is  compofed  of  two,  three,  or  more  different 
frames,  alhmade  very  exadly  the  fame  length  and  breadth; 
and  each  about- nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  except  the  frame 
for  tae  glafles,  and  that  mull  be  twelve-inches  deep  in  front, 
and  eighteen  at  the  back.  Thcfe  frames’  mufl  all  b.c  made 
to'fitin  a very  exaft  maimer,  fo  as  to  fix  one  on  the  top  of 
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another  ; and  to  appear,  as  it  were,  but  one  frame,  when 
all  are  joined  in  that  manner  together. 

Thele  frames  are  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  following 
manner : 

Begin  firft  with  the  deepell  frame ; then,  when  the  plants 
have  reached  the  glalfes,  let  the  faid  frame  be  taken  up, 
and  in  its  place,  fet  one  of  the  others,  and  immediately  hx 
the  deepell  frame,  upon  that,  as  above. 

By  the  addition  of  this  frame,  there  will  be  a fpaca  of  ten 
inches  more  room  for  the  plants  to  Ihoot ; then,  when  they 
have  filled  that  fpacc,  let  another  frame  be  added;  obferving, 
as  above,  to  let  the  deepell:  frame  be  always  placed  upper- 
moll:,  in  order  to  receive  the  glalfes. 

As  to  thofe  cocks-combs,  tricolors,  balfams,  and  the  like 
kinds,  which  were  Town  in  the  middleor  latter  end  of  March, 
they  will  now  be  ready  to  prick  out. 

They  mull:,  in  order  to  bring  them  forward,  be  pricked 
out  upon  a new  hot-bed  : therefore,  let  one  be  prepared 
for  them,  about  the  beginning,  or  middle  of  this  month, 
making  it  about  two  feet  thick  of  dung.  Set  on  a frame, 
and  lay  in  five  or  fix  inches  depth  of  rich  earth ; then  re- 
moving the  plants  from  the  feed-bed,  prick  them  in  this, 
at  three  or  four  inches  diftance  from  each  other  ; then  give 
them  a very  moderate  watering,  put  on  the  glalfes,  and 
fhade  the  plants  carefully  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken 
good  root.  Let  the  glalfes  be  raifed  every  day,  as  occafion 
requires,  to  let  the  fteam  out,  and  alfo  to  admit  frelh  air 
to, the  plants. 

Thefe  plants  are  to  be  managed,  in  every  refpeft,  as  di- 
refted  above  for  the  early  plants,  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Solving  tender  Annuals. 

Where  the  fowing  of  the  above  kinds  of  tender  annuals 
wis  omitted  in  the  two  former  months,  it  may  ilill  be  done ; 
and  the  plants  raifed  from  this  fowing,  may  be  brought  to 
flower  in  July,  Augull:,  See, 

The  forts  which  you  may  yet  fow,  are  cocks-combs,  tri- 
colors, balfams,  globe  amaranihus,  egg  plants,  and  alfo 
the  ice-plant,  or  any  other  fort,  obferving  the  fame  method 
in  fowing  as  direfled  in  February  and  March, 

Le/s-tender,  or  Hardier  Kinds  of  Annual  Plants, 

A flight  hot-bed  Ihould  alfo  be  made  now  to  prick  fome 
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of  the  fecond  clafs  or  Icfs-tender  or  hardier  kinds  of  annual 
plants  upon,  which  were  raifed  laft  month. 

The  principal  forts  are,  marvel  of  Peru,  China  afters, 
India  pinks,  ten-week  ftocks,  French  and  African  mari- 
golds, and  chryfanthemums,  likewife  common  balfams, 
bafil,  capficums,  and  love  apples, yellow  fweetfultan,  perfi- 
caria,  tree-amaranthus,  purple  amaranthus,  prince’s  fea- 
ther amaranthus,  love-lies-bleeding,  convolvulus  major, 
fcarlet  convolvulus,  palma-chrifti,  fcabious,  alkekengi  or 
winter-cherry,  tobacco  plant,  zinnia,  Indian  corn,  gourds 
in  variety,  &c.  fee  the  catalogue  of  the  Second  Clafs  of  An- 
nuals at  the  end  of  the  book  ; all  of  which,  if  pricked  out 
upon  a moderate  hot-bed,  may  be  forwarded  confiderably 
to  a flowering  ftate. 

Therefore  it  is  advifeable  to  prepare  a moderate  hot-bed, 
about  the  middle  or  any  time  of  this  month,  to  prick  out 
a quantity  of  each  of  the  above  forts ; make  the  bed  only 
about  two  feet  thick  of  dung  ; and  having  fet  on  a frame, 
earth  the  bed  five  or  fix  inches  thick  ; then  draw  out  of  the 
feed-bed  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  plants,  and  prick  them  in 
the  new  bed,  four  inches  diftant  each  way,  and  give  a little 
water  ; then  put  on  the  lights,  and  allow  lhade  from  the 
fun,  till  the  plants  have  ftruck  root  \ being  careful  to  admit 
frelh  air  daily,  and  repeat  the  waterings  occafionally.  Ob- 
ferve,  that  in  default  of  frames,  &c.  to  place  over  the  above 
hot-bed,  fix  fome  hoops  acrofs  the  bed,  and  let  mats  be 
drawn  over  them  every  night,  and  alfo,  occafionally  in  the 
day-time  when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  by  drawing  them 
over  the  north  fide  particularly,  to  break  off  the  cutting  air, 
and  leave  the  front  next  the  fun  open.  The  plants  are  to 
remain  in  this  bed  for  about  month,  or  five  or  fix  weeks  ; 
then  let  them  be  taken  up,  with  a ball  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  the  borders,  or  where  they  are  to  re- 
main to  flower,  and  fome  in  pots. 

The  feeds  of  French  and  African  marigolds,  and  chry- 
fanthemums may  yet  be  fown  ; likewife  balfams,  marvel  of 
Peru,  China  after,  and  India  pink,  love-apples,  capficum, 
and  of  all  the  other  kinds  before  mentioned.  See  the  Liji 
of  the  Second  Clafs  of  Annuals, 

Let  the  above  feeds  be  fown  in  a moderate  hot-bed,  in 
the  firft  or  fecond  week  of  the  month  ; let  the  bed  be  often 
refrefhed  with  light  fprinklings  of  water,  both  before  and 
after  the  plants  appear.  Where  there  is  no  frame  to  fpare, 
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the  bed  may  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with 
mats  every  night,  and  in  bad  weather.  When  the  plants 
appear,  let  them  have  a great  deal  of  free  air,  by  taking  the 
covers  entirely  off  every  mild  day  ; but  let  them  be  ihel- 
tered  a-nights,  and  in  bad  weather  aforefaid. 

Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  plants  will 
be  lit  to  prick  out,  which  mull  be  into  beds  of  light  earth 
in  the  natural  ground;  and  when  they  have  hood  there  a 
month  or  five  weeks,  they  mud  be  taken  up  with  balls  of 
earth,  and  planted  in  the  borders. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  hot-beds  inwhicli 
to  fow  and  raife  this  clafs  of  annual  flowers,  may  fow  mod 
of  them  in  a warm  border ; efpecially  towards  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  the  month,  or  when  the  weather  is  become 
fettled  and  warm,  or  foweJ  in  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  defended  on  cold  nights.  Sec.  with  mats. 

Hnrdy  Annuals. 

Hardy  annual  flower-feeds  may  yet  be  fown  in  the  bor- 
ders, and  other  parts  of  this  garden,  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  flower,  and  in  pots,  &c. 

I'lie  forts  which  will  yet  fucceed,  are  convolvulus  major 
and  minor  ; the  Tangier  and  fweet-feented  peas,  and  the 
Iceds  of  nafturtiums.  Likewife  lupines,  iarkfpur,  fios 
Adonis,  and  common  fweet  fultans,  poppy,  hawk-weed, 
alfo  candy-tuft,  dwarf  lychnis,  nigella  or  devil  in  a bufli, 
and  Lobel’s-catchfly,  Venus  navel-wort  and  looking-glafs, 
Virginia  flock,  fnails,  hedge-hogs,  caterpillars,  crown-pea, 
winged  pea,  dwarf  and  large  annual  fun-flower,  perficaria, 
belvidere  or  fummer  cyprefs,  lavateras,  oriental  mallow, 
blite  or  flrawberry  fpinach,  and  other  kinds  of  hardy  an- 
imals may  flill  be  fown.  See  the  Liji  of  Plants  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 

Let  the  above  hardy  annual  feeds  be  fown  in  fmall  patches 
in  the  borders,  to  remain,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the 
tv/o  former  months,  or  feme  Virginian  flock  may  be  fowed 
in  a drill  for  an  edging. 

Let  them  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather,  both 
before  and  after  the  plants  are  come  up. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  about  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  let  all  the  larger-growing  kinds  be  thinned  where 
they  have  rifen  too  thick  ; oblerving  to  clear  away  the 
weakeft,  and  leave  the  flrongefl  plants  Handing  ; allowing 
each  kind,  according  to  iu  lize,  full  room  to  grow. 

For 
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For  example,  moft  of  the  forts  except  the  fun-flower 
and  perficaria,  &c.  fhould  be  left  feveral  in  each  patch, 
fome  more,  fome  Icfs,  according  to  their  nature  of  growth  ; 
but  leave  only  one  plant  ot  the  fun-flower,  peilicaria,  and 
belvidere,  in  each  patch  : and  of  the  lavateras,  oriental 
mallow,  and  ftrau  berry  fpinach,  leave  only  two  or  three 
plants  in  each  place. 

T’e'n-^veek  Stocks. 

Sow  ten-week  flocks  in  any  warm  border,  and  rake  them 
in,  or  fow  them  thin  in  drills  ; they  will  readily  grow,  and 
be  fit  for  tranfplantation  in  May  and  June ; which  fee. 

Care  of  Hyacinths  and  other  choice  Flonsjers. 

Hyacinths  and  tulips,  ranunculufes  and  anemones,  will 
now  be  coining  fall  into  bloom. 

The  more  curious  and  valuable  varieties  of  tliefe  de- 
lightful flowers,  which  are  planted  together  in  beds,  de- 
ferve  particular  care.  Heavy  rains  and  high  winds  would 
do  them  much  harm  ; and  the  fun,  if  permitted  to  fnine 
upon  them  fully,  would  bring  on  the  decay  of  the  flowers 
in  a fhort  time.  If  they  are  theiefore  fereened  from  all 
thefc  occafxonally,  by  a covering  of  hoops  and  mats  ; it 
will  not  only  preferve  the  beauty  of  the  Howlers,  but  will 
continue  them  a long  time  in  bloom.  The  hoops  mufl 
be  kept  conflantly  over  the  beds  ; and  the  mats,  or  can- 
vas, fliould  always  be  in  readinefs,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  foon  drawn  on,  whenever  it  is  neceffary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  flowers.  Ohferving,  the  hoops  or  arches 
fhould  now  be  erefted  pretty  high,  to  admit  of  viewing 
the  flowers  more  readily,  which  may  be  effefted  by  nail- 
ing them  to  flakes  arranged  at  due  diPrances,  on  each  fide 
of  the  beds. 

When  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  let  the  mats  be  drawn 
over  the  hoops  every  funny  day,  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock, 
and  let  them  remain  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  take  them  off  again. 

The  mats  mull  alfo  be  drawm  on  at  all  times,  when  it 
rains  hard,  and  when  the  winds  are  llrong  ; for  fuch  weather 
would  beat  down  the  flowers  and  break  their  flalks. 

Ti  he  flowers  fhould  alfo  be  Iheltered  every  night,  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  bad  weather. 

Obfeive,  however,  the  above  care  of  covering,  fee.  is 
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only  advifed  for  feme  of  the  f nell  forts  in  beds,  to  con- 
tinue the  bloom  beautiful  as  long  as  poffible;  and  as  to 
tlie  common  forts,  whether  growing  in  beds  together,  or 
xiif[ erfed  about  the  borders,  8cc.  leave  them  to  nature, 
they  will  alfo  blow  freely,  only  of  Ihorter  duration  in  full 
beauty  than  thofe  that  are  occalionally  defended  as  above. 

Where  the  llalks  ofhyacinths  and  the  like  are  not  able  to 
bear  up  their  flowers,  let  them  be  fupported  ; this  is  done 
by  placing  a Ihort  Hick  to  each  plant,  and  the  Italk  mull 
then  be  neatly  fallened  to  the  flick. 

Carnations  in  Pots. 

The  befl  carnations  in  pots  mull  now  have  a good  lhare 
of  attention,  and  Ihould  be  encouraged  as  much  in  their 
growth  as  poflible. 

Keep  the  pots  perfeflly  free  from  weeds.,  and  the  plants 
from  decayed  leaves,  and  let  the  earth  on  the  furface  of 
the  pots  be  flirred,  if  it  binds  hard,  for  this  will  encourage 
the  plants  to  Ihoot,  and  will  alfo  give  an  air  of  neatnel's. 
Water  the  pots  often  in  dry  weather,  for  they  will  require 
it  moderately  every  fecond  or  third  day,  which  ihould 
not  be  omitted,  otherwife  the  plants  will  produce  but  fmall 
and  ill  lhaped  flowers  ; and  when  the  flower-flems  have 
advanced  near  a foot  long,  let  them  be  fupported  with  neat 
flraight  flicks. 

So-iving  Carnations. 

Now  is  Hill  a proper  time  to  fow  the  feeds  of  carnations 
and  pinks. 

But  thefe  feeds  mull  be  fown  in  the  firft  or  fecond  week 
of  the  month  ; and  for  that  purpofe  let  a fmall  fpot  of  rich 
light  ground  be  neatly  dug,  and  divided  into  two  little  beds, 
about  three  feet  broad,  making  the  furface  even.  Sow  the 
feed  on  the  furface  tolerably  thick,  each  fort  feparate ; and 
cither  rake  them  in  lightly,  or  if  the  furface  is  firll  raked, 
and  the  feeds  then  fowed,  cover  them  a quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  or  thereabouts,  with  a fine  light  earth. 

Thefe  beds,  if  the  weather  fltould  prove  very  dry,  fliould 
be  often  fprinkled  with  light  waterings,  and  in  about  thirty 
or  forty  days  the  plants  will  appear. 

For  the  further  management  of  the  plants,  fee  the  work 
of  the  preceding  month. 

Solving  Polyanthus, 

Polvan  thus  feed  may  Hill  be  fown,  and  it  will  readily  grow. 

But 
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But  it  muft  be  fown  in  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  the 
month,  othervvife  the  plants  will  not  get  ftrength  enough 
to  flower  next  year. 

Let  this  feed  be  fown  on  a border  of  light  earth,  not 
much  expofed  to  the  fun ; fow  it  pretty  thick,  and  rake 
it  in  lightly  with  an  even  hand. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  July  or  Auguft  prick  them  out  on  a lhady  border, 
three  inches  afunder,  giving  thena  fome  water. 

Such  polyanthufes  as  were  raifed  laft  year  from  feed  will, 
many  of  them,  be  now  in  bloom,  and  Ihould  be  carefully 
looked  over,  and  the  bed  flowers  fhould  be  marked,  in  order 
to  their  being  tninfplanted  in  a place  by  themlelves. 

Management  of  Pots  of  Perennial  Plants  in  generals 

Give  frelh  earth  to  all  fuchpots  of  peiTenial  plants  as  werr 
not  dre/Ted  and  new  earthed  in  March.  Tlte  method  is  this : 

Firft  loofen  the  earth  on  the  top,  and  down  round  the  fides. 
of  the  pots  a little  way  ; then  take  out  the  loofe  earth,  and 
clear  away  all  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants  : this  done, 
£11  up  the  pots  again  with  fome  rich,  new  compoft,  and 
then  give  the  whole  a gentle  watering. 

The  plants  will  receive  great  benefit  from  this  drefling  y 
and  where  it  was  not  done  in  March,  it  flvould  not  be  put 
oft'  longer  than  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Or  plants  in  fmall  pots,  or  fuch  as  ftand  in  need  of  fliift- 
ing  into  larger  pots  and  frefli.  earth,,  may  ftall  have  that 
work  performed  early  in  the  month  ; in  doing  which,  turn 
each  plant  out  of  its  prefent  pot  with  the  ball  of  earth  en- 
tire, trim  the  outfide  roots,  and  pare  away  fome  of  the  old 
earth,  and  having  frefli  mould  in  the  new  pot,  place  the 
plant  therein,  fill  up  with  more  new  earth,  and  give  water. 

Remember,  in  dry  weather,  to  fupply  all  plants  in  pots  with, 
water : this  is  a material  article,  and  fhould  not  be  omitted. 

Tranfplanting  fibrous-rooted  Perennial  Plants. 

Where  perennial  plants  are  wanted  in  any  part,  they  may 
yet  be  planted  ::  but  this  Ihould  be  done  the  beginning  of 
the  month. 

The  forts  which  will  yet  fucceed  are,  golden  rods,  Mi- 
chaelmas.daifies,  perennial  afters,  and  perennial  fun-flowers  ; 
alfo  Canterbury  bells,  columbines,  Greek  valerian,  fcal 
bioufes,  campanulas,  catch-fly,  rofe  campion,,rockets,  lych- 
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nifes,  batchelors-buttons,  fweet-williams,  pinks, carnations, 
wall-flowers,  hollyhocks,  and  French  honeyftickles,  peach- 
leaved  bell-flower,  fox-glove,  tree- prinirofe,  double  fever- 
few, everlaiting-peas,  fraxinella,  crimfon  cardinal-flower, 
double  ladies -fmock,  double  ragged  robin,  and  lychnidea. 
Likewile  poiyantliufes,  primrol’es,  double  daifies,  double 
-chamomile,  thrift,  London  pride,  gentiancila,  with  moll: 
other  fcrts  of  the  fibrous-rooted  plants,  may  ftiil  be  fafely 
removed.  See  the  Ca/a/coue. 

Let  all  the  above,  or  any  other  fuch  like  kind  of  plants, 
be  taken  up  carefully,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots, 
if  polfible,  and  plant  them  again  immediately  in  the  pilaces 
where  they  are  wanted,  and  water  them. 

Repeat  the  waterings  frequently  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
plants  will  all  flower  this  year,  each  at  its  refpedlive  time 
of  flowering. 

Solving  Perennials. 

Now  fow  fuch  perennial  and  biennial  flower-feeds  as  are 
intended  to  be  fown  this  feafon. 

The  fcrts  proper  to  fov/  now,  are  wall-flowers,  flock  July' 
flowers,  fweet-williams,  columbines, campanula,  tree-prim- 
rofe,  and  Greek  valerian  ; likewile  holly-hocks  and  French 
honeyfuckleSjwith  the  Angle  catch-fly,  rofe  campion,  fcarlet 
lychnis,  and  the  feeds  of  molt  other  forts  of  hardy,  fibrous- 
rooted  perennials,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  ztinQ 
end  of  the  book. 

Thefe  feeds  may  either  be  fown  on  borders,  or  in  three- 
foot- wide  beds  of  rich  earth,  and  raked  in,  or  covered  evenly 
with  earth  : the  largell  feed  not  deeper  than  half  an  inch, 
nor  the  fmaller  lefs  than  a quarter,  or  the  larger  feeds  may 
be  fowed  in  drills. 

But  for  the  particular  method  of  fowing  thefe  feeds,  tee 
the  work  of  lafl  month. 

The  beds  wherein  the  above  or  any  other  forts  of  peien- 
nial  flow'cr-iecds  are  fown,  mult  be  frequently  fprinkled  with 
water  in  dry  weather  ; ‘this  fliould  be  pradlifed  both  before 
and  after  the  plants  are  come  up.,  by  which  means  the  plants 
will  rile  flronger,  and  grow  away  freely.  . 

Puherofes. 

Plant  feme  tuberofes,  in  a hot-bed,  or  in  a hot-houfe, 
the  beginning  of  this  month  : they  will  fucceed  thofe  in 
bloom  which  were  planted  in  March. 

X But 
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But  if  none  was  planted  In  that  month,  this  now  Is  a very 
good  time  to  begin  to  put  in  fome  of  thefe  roots. 

Get  fome  good  found  roots,  which  mull  be  procured 
eA'ery  fpring  from  the  feed-fiiops,  when  they  come  from 
abroad  ; for  thefe  roots  are  feldom  propagated  in  this  coun- 
try', as  they  are  too  tender  to  profpcr  in  the  com  mon  ground, 
fo  that  there  are  great  quantities  imported  every  year  from 
Italy.  Having  procured  the  roots,  let  the  ioofe  outer  Ikins 
be  taken  off;  and  if  there  be  any  ofr-fets,  let  thefe  be  alfd 
taken  away  : then  plant  the  roots  in  pots  of  rich  light  earth  ; 
obferve  to  put  but  one  rcot  in  a pot,  and  plantit  about  an 
inch  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; then  fet  the  pots  either 
in  a moderate  hot-bed,  plunging  them  to  their  n*^.is  in  the 
earth  of  the  bed,  or  in  a bark-bed  of  a hot-houfe,  drc. 

To  thofe  in  a hot-bed  admit  only  a fm.dl  portion  of  air 
into  the  bed,  till  the  roots  begin  tg  fhoot;  and  they  mufb 
have  but  very  little  w'ater;  till  then  water  them  moderately 
every  ocher  day,  and  admit  frefh  air  every  day,  by  raiflng' 
the  glaffes  ; and  as  the  dem.S  of  the  plants  rife  in  height, 
the  frame  fliould  be  raifed  accordingly,  that  they  may  have 
full  liberty  to  fhoot ; for  the  flems  generally  rife  a yard  or 
more  high.  To.vards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May, 
the  glaffcs  may,  in  line  days,  be  taken  entirely  ofi';  which, 
by  admitting  the  free  air,  will  hrengthen  the  plants ; but 
put  them  on  ever/ night,  and  aifo  in  the  day-time,  when 
thi  weather  happens  to  be  very  wet  or  cold. 

But  thofe  as  are  placed  in  a hot-houfe,  require  no  firther 
care  than  occahonal  waterings,  and  frefh  air  in  common 
with  the  other  plants  of  that  dcpai  tnient.  See  the  Ilot-houfe. 

Thofe  roots  which  are  planted  now  will  begin  to  blow 
in  July  ; at  which  time  the  plants  may  be  moved  to  where 
you  think  proper,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  into  any 
apartment  in  thehouf'e;  they  will  continue  to  flower  for 
about  a momh  or  lix  weeks. 

I'hofe  who  would  propagate  thefe  roots  mufl  obferve  it 
is  done  by  ofl-fets  from  the  main  foot,  like  other  bulbs, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  the  main  roots,  when  out 
of  the  ground  ; either  when  taken  up  at  the  decay  of  the 
ftalk  and  leaves  in  autumn,  or  in  fpring,  previous  to  their 
being  .planted  again  ; obferving  the  faid  ofF-fets  are  to  be 
planted  in  ?darch,  or  the  beginning  of  this  month,  in  a 
bed  of  perfeftly  dry  and  light  earth  ; and  the  bed  to  be 
fheltercd  with  a common  frame  a^ii  glafs,  till  about  the 
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middle  of  May ; but  in  order  to  forward  them  more  in 
their  growth,  you  may  make  a flight  hot-bed  to  plant 
them  in  at  firft ; they  are  to  remain  till  after  Michaelmas, 
obferving  in  dry  weather  to  water  them  frequently,  which 
will  caule  the  roots  to  fwell.  The  roots  are  to  be  taken 
up  when  their  leaves  decay,  which  will  be  in  Oftober,  or 
beginning  of  November ; obferving,  that  if  the  weather 
fliould  prove  very  wet  or  frofty  before  that  time,  you  mull 
again  Ihelter  them  as  above. 

They  mull  be  planted  again  in  the  following  fpring,  as 
above  directed,  and  taken  up  at  jhe  decay  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  year  after  they  will  produce  flowers.  Obferve  to 
manage  t|iem  as  dire^ed  for  the  flowering  roots. 

Care  of  Auriculas  in  bloom. 

Auriculas  will  now  begin  to  blow;  care  mufl  therefore 
be'  taken  to  protect  thd  curious  forts  in  pots,  from  rain 
and  wind,  and  alfo  from  too  much  fun. 

The  farina  or  meally  dull,  which  overfpread  the  furface 
of  thefe  flowers,  contribute  exceedingly  to  their  luflre  and 
beauty;  this  muft  therefore  be  preferved  upon  them ; the 
leaft  fliower  of  rain  would  eaflly  walh  it  off;  it  is  alfo  liable 
to  be  blown  olf  by  the  winds  ; and  the  fun,  if  permitted  to 
fliine  freely  on  the  flow'ers,  would  occaflon  them  foon 
to  fade. 

Let  the  pots,  therefore,  as  the  flowers  open,  be  imme- 
diately removed  and  placed  on  the  flielves  of  the  auricula 
ftage,  or  where  the  flowers  may  be  protected  occaflonally 
from  fuch  weather  as  would  deface  the  bloom.  The  Hand, 
or  ftage,  fliould  have  from  three  to  five  or  fix  ranges  of 
Ihelves,  about  fix  inches  wide,  rifing  theatrically  one 
above  another,  from  the  front ; having  the  back  generally 
placed  againft  a wall,  pale,  or  other  building  ; it  muft  be 
conftantly  covered  at  top,  but  the  front  and  two  ends  muft 
only  be  covered  occafionally.  There  fliould  be  fome  can- 
vas or  mats  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  front  and  ends,  by 
way  of  curtain;  this  fliould  be  fo  contrived,,  that  it  may 
be  readily  let  down  and  drawn  up  at  plealure.  When 
the  air  is  very  (harp,  or  in  high  winds,  or  driving  rains,, 
the  curtain  muft  be  let  down  at  fuch  times,  to  flielter  the 
flowers;  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  calm,  let  the 
front  be  conftantly  open.  The  curtain  fliould  alfo  bo^ 
ufed  occafiona  ly,  to  fliade  the  flowers  from  the  fun.  when 
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it  lliines  fiercely.  Obferve,  in  this  cafe,  to  let  the  curtain 
down  but  juR  as  low  as  nece/Tary  to  fhade  the  plants,  and 
no  lower  ; and  never  let  the  curtain  remain  longer  down, 
than  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the  defence  of  the  flowers. 

Watering  mull  likewife  be  obferved  during  the  time  the 
plants  are  on  the  flage  ; let  them  therefore  be  examined, 
at  lead  once  every  day,  to  fee  where  water  is  wanted  ; and 
let  fuch  pots  as  Hand  in  need  of  that  article,  be  immedi- 
ately fupplied  with  it.  In  doing  this,  let  no  water  fall 
on  the  flowers,  for  that  would  alfo  walh  off"  the  afore- 
mentioned farinaceous  bloom,  and  greatly  deface  their 
beauty.  Let  the  water  l?e  always  given  in  moderate 
quantities. 

Keep  the  furface  of  the  pots  perfedly  neat,  free  from 
weeds  and  every  fort  of  litter  ; fuffer  no  decayed  leaves  to 
remain  on  the  plants,  but  let  fuch,  as  foon  as  they  appear, 
be  taken  oft. 

By  thus  placing  your  auricula  pots  on  a covered  flage,  it 
not  only  preferves  the  flowers  much  longer  in  beauty,  but 
you  alfo  more  readily  view  them,  and  they  Ihew  themfelves 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  when  placed  on  the 
ground. 

Savifig  Auricula  Seed for  Propagation,.  \ 

Where  it  is  intended  to  fave  feeds  from  auriculas,  let  the 
flowers  of  which  you  would  fave  them  be  marked  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom ; and  having  marked  the  flowers, 
let  the  pots  be  immediately  removed  oft'  the  flage,.  as  foon 
as  the  flower  begins  to  fade,  and  plunge  them  in  a border 
where  the  plants  can  enjoy  the  morning  fun  freely,  till 
about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  but  not  longer. 

Water  them  often  in  dry  weather,  and  fuffer  no  weeds 
to  grow  in  the  pots  or  near  them  j likewife  take  care  that 
they  are  at  no  time  too  much  fhaded  with  any  large-grow- 
ing plants,  but  let  them  enjoy  the  free  air,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  fhowers  of  rain. 

The  feed  will  be  ripe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  in  July, 
when  you  mull  gather  the  feed-pods  as  they  ripen,  other- 
wife  the  will  foon  fcatter  upon  the  ground.. 

Propagating  Auriculas  by  Slips,. 

Auriculas  are  alfo  increafed  by  the  flips  or  fuckers 
which  rife  from  the  roots  and  fides  of  the- old  plants  ; and 
this  is  ji  proper  time  to  take  them  off  and  plant  them. 

They 
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They  will  now  readily  take  root,  and  as  the  plants  are 
now  in  bloom,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  feeing  the 
flowers,  and  taking  the  flips  from  the  plants  of  thofe 
you  like  bell,  obferving  to  flip  them  off  clofe  with  as  much 
root  part  as  poffible. 

Plant  the  flips  either  in  a fltady  border,  for  two  or  three 
months,  then  potted,  or  let  each  flip  be  planted  fingly, 
in  a fmall  pot  of  frefli  earth,  and  fet  the  pots  in  a lhady 
place,  and  then  give  the  whole  a moderate  watering;  re-' 
peating  it  often  in  dry  weather. 

The  propagating  thefe  plants  by  flips  is  the  only  method  to 
incrcafe  the  forts  you  like  ; for  the  flips  or  fuckers,  wall  pro- 
duce exadlly  the  fame  kind  of  flowers  as  thofe  of  the  plants 
from  whence  they  were  taken  ; which  is  not  fo  with  the 
feedling  plants ; for  the  principal  intention  of  florills  by' 
railing  them  from  feed,  is  to  procure  new  forts  ; for  there 
are  always  varieties  obtained  from  feed,  although  there- 
may  not  be  one  like  the  flower  from  whence  the  feed  was 
faved  and,  perhaps,  out  of  feme  hundreds,  very  few  that 
have  the  properiies  requilite  for  a real  good  flower;  but 
thofe-that  are  curious  in  flowers,  are  well  fatisfied  with  the 
acquiiition  of  one  or  tv/o  new  flowers  that  have  all  the  du& 
properties;  and,  as  above  hinted,  when  any  new  flower  is 
thus  obtained,  the  next  care  is  to  propagate  it  by  ihe  flips 
or  fuckau  s which  arife  from  the  flde  of  the  main  plant. 

S^ed  ing  Auric ii!as , ls>c. 

Seedling  auriculas,  which  were  fown  lall  autumn,  now 
demand  attention;  thefe  plants,  when  newly  come  up  or 
while  quite  young,  will  fucceed  bell  if  they  have  lome 
protedlion  from  the  full  fun  when  it  is  powerful:  they  mull 
therefore  be  Ihaded  from  it  occafionally. 

The  boxes  or  tubs,  wherein  thefe  plants  are  growing, 
Ihould  be  removed  to  the  fnade,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  month  : the  place  Ihould  be  open  to  the  morning  fun, 
till  about  nine  or  ten  oVock,  but  fnaded  the  rcit  of  the 
day,  and  watered  often  in  dry  weather. 

Note,  Auricula  feed  may  Ihll  be  fown;  but  it  mull  be 
done  in  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  this  month. 

Such  auricula  plants  as  were  railed  lall  year  from  feed, 
will  now  many  of  them  begin  to  flower,  when  you  Ihould 
examine  them;  and  fuch  as  produce  the  largell  flowers, 
and  have  good  colours,  fliould  be  marked  and  planted 
in  pots  for  flage  flowers ; but  the  plain  flowers,  that  is, 
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thole  that  have  but  one  ordinary  colour,  fnould  be  moRly 
planted  in  the  borders,  among  other  low  flowering  plants ; 
and  thole  which  are  planted  in  ppts,  .lhould  in  the  follow- 
ing year’s  bloom  be  again  examined,  when  you  will  be 
more  able  to  judge  of  their  properties;  and  thofe  of  them 
that  do  not  merit  a place  among  llage  flowers,  Ihould  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  common  borders;  for  none  but  fuch 
as  are  real  good  flowers,  Ihould  be  placed  on  the  ftage. 

Bahn  of  Gilead. 

This  is  the  time  to  low  feeds  of  balm  of  Gilead  ; thela 
plants  are  of  the  perennial  kind,  and  the  Hems  and  leaves 
remain  alT  the  yc..r  if  protedled  in  winter;  are  much 
eileemed  for  the  agreeable  fcent  of  their  leaves,  and  make 
very  proper  furniture  for  the  beds  and  borders  of  this 
garden  ; their  Hems  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high,  they 
make  a handfome  appearance. 

The  feeds  may  be  fown  either  on  a hot-bed,  or  in  abed 
or  border  of  natural  earth,  in  a warm  fituation  ; but  it 
will  be  molt  adyifeable  to-  low  them  on  a moderate  hot- 
bed, as  the  plants  raifed  by  this  method  will  be  brought 
greatly  forward  in  the  fpring : they  may  be  fown  in  any 
common  hot-bed,  obfcrving  the  fame  method  of  fowing  the 
feed,  and  managing  the  plants,  as  diredled  for  the  lefs- 
tender  or  hardier  forts  of  annual  plants  fuch  as  China 
alter,  India  pink,  African  and  French  marigold,  &c. 

The  balm  of  Gilead  may  likewife  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  flalks,  and  that  where  there  have  been  plants 
preferved  in  frames,  or  ingreen-houfes,  all  winter,  fome  of 
them  will  have  Italks  proper  for  that  operation  ; or,  if  they 
are  not  now  furnilbed  with  flalks,  they  will  have  produced 
flrong  ones  by  the  middle  of  June,  when  you  Ihould  cut 
fome  of  the  ftrongefl  olf,  and  divide  them  into  lengths  of  fix 
inches,  and  plant  them  either  in  large  pots  feveral  in  each, 
raid  may  be  placed  in  a hot-bed  to  expedite  their  rooting  ; 
or,  plant  them  in  pots  in  the  open  air,  in  the  lhade,  or  in 
a fliady  border,  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  giving  water- 
ings; and  they  will  readily  take  root,  and  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  ill  two  months. 

When  intended  to  preferve  the  plants  all  winter,  they 
mull;  be  potted  in  order  to  be  placed  either  in  a green-houfe, 
or  in' a garden  frame,  and  defended  occalionally  with  the 
glalTes  and  other  covering  in  fevere  weather. 
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The  plants  will,  if  protected  as  above,  continue  green 
all  winter. 

Planting  Evergreens, 

Evergreen  Ihrubs  and  trees  of  many  forts,  may  yet  be 
planted.  But  this  fliould  be  done  in  the  firft  or  fecond 
week  in  the  month. 

The  forts  which  will  yet  bear  removal,  are  hollies,  bays,^ 
and  yews ; laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  and  lauriltinus ; phil- 
lyreas,  alaternufes,  and  pyracantha : cytifufes,  andciftufes, 
of  all  forts;  alfo  the  arbutus,  or  ftrawberry-tree  ; evergreen 
cafline,  and  magnolias ; likewife  pines,  firs,  cyprefs,  and 
junipers  of  all  forts ; and  cedars,  &c. 

Open  for  each  flirub  a wide  hole,  and  let  the  bottom 
of  each  hole  be  loofened  to  fome  depth  ; then  pour  a pot 
of  water  into  each  of  them,  and  with  your  fpade  let  the 
water  and  the  earth  at  bottom  be  well  worked  up  together  ; 
then  bring  in  the  plants,  fet  them  upright  in  the  holes>, 
and  let  the  earth  be  very  well  broken,  and  filled  in  about 
the  roots.  When  all  is  in,  tread  it  gently  round  the  plant  ; 
then  make  the  earth  at  top  fomewhat  hollow,  in  order  to 
contain  water. 

Where  the  plants  can  be  conveniently  taken  up,  and 
brought  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  it  fhould  be 
done,  placing  them  in  the  holes  with  the  balls  entire. 

When  all  is  planted,  give  a good  watering  to  fettle  the 
earth  about  their  roots ; then  lay  fome  mulch  on  the  furface 
round  each  plant ; this  will  prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from 
drying  the  earth  too  fall  about  their  roots. 

Stakes  lliould  be  placed -to  fuch  tall  fhrubs  and  trees 
as  require  fupport ; and  this  Ihould  be  done  as  foon  as  they 
are  planted  : let  the  ftakes  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,, 
and  fallen  the  ftem  of  the  plant  fecurely  to  them  in  an 
upright  diretUon.  ' 

Flovjerlng-Jhruhs . 

Where  flowering- fhrubs  are  much  wanted,  they  may  yet 
be  removed  ; but  this  mull  be  done  in  the  firft  or  fecond 
week  of  the  month. 

The  althea  frutex,  andPerfian  lilac,  will  yet  bear  tranf* 
planting  tolerably  well : alfo  the  bladder  and  fcorpion- 
fenas;  ho.neyfuckles  and  jafmines  ; fyringas  and  labur- 
nams ; and  moft  other  hardy  fhrubs  and  trees. 
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When  thev  are  planted,  water  them  well ; and  repeat  it 
once  or  twice,  if  the  feafon  fhould  be  dry. 

Propagating  F onjoerhig-jhrnbs  and  Evergreens, 

For  the  methods  of  propagating  flowering-ftirubs  and 
evergreens,  fee  the  work  oiThe  Flovjer-Garden  and  Nurfery 
in  March  ; as  alfo  The  Nurfery  of  this  month,  June^  July, 
October,  and  November. 

Management  of  Graf s-vjalksy  iffc. 

Grafs-walks  and  lawns,  and  other  pieces  of  grafs  in  this 
garden,  fhould  be  kept  in  perfect  good  order. 

Roll  them  frequently,  and  let  the  grafs  be  regularly 
mown ; obferve  to  cut  it  always  clofe,  and  as  even  as  pof- 
fible  : this  fhould  be  particularly  regarded;  for  when  the 
lawns  and  walks  are  fo  badly  mown,  that  every  flroke  of 
the  feythe  appears,  they  make  a very  difagreeable  ap- 
pearance. 

To  keep  grafs  in  tolerable  good  order,  it  fhould  be 
mown,  in  general,  once  a week,  or  thereabouts.  However, 
never  fuffer  grafs  in  this  garden  to  grow  rank,  but  ap- 
ply the  feythe  to  it  in  a proper  time : then  the  mowing 
may  be  performed  with  expedition  and  exaflnefs,  and 
with  greater  eafe  to  the  mower ; generally  taking  oppor- 
tunity of  dewy  mornings,  as  early  as  poffible,  while  the 
moijfture  or  due  remains,  for  mowing  of  fhort  grafs  in  gar- 
dens, otherwife  it  will  be  impofhble  to  mow  it  clofe 
and  even. 

Rolling  of  grafs-walks  and  lawns.  See.  is  a very  necef- 
fary  work,  and  it  fhould  be  often  done ; for  it  not  only 
makes  the  furface  firm,  fmooth  and  clean,  but  it  renders  the 
grafs  much  eafier  to  be  mown  than  it  otherwife  would  bei. 

Let  the  grafs  be  always  well  rolled  the  day  before  you 
intend  to  mow  it,  and  you  will  reap  the  advantage  of  fo 
doing  when  you  mow  it  the  next  morning. 

When  worm-cafts  appear  on  your  grafs,  let  thefe  firft 
be  broken,  and  fpread  about  with  a pliable  pole,  before 
you  ufe  the  roller:  when  that  is  done,  let  the  grafs  be  im- 
mediately well  rolled  with  a wooden  roller ; and  the 
worm-calls  being  broken  fmall,  and  fcattered  about,  they 
will  readily  flick  to  the  roller,  provided  it  is  done  while 
they  are  fomewhat  moill.  By  this  method  the  grafs  will 
be  made  perfedly  clean,  and  you  will  be  able  to  mow  it  to 
a greater  exaftnefs. 


The 
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The  edges  of  the  grafs-walks  Ihould  now  be  neatly 
edged,  or  cut  even  with  an  edging  iron,  if  omitted  lad: 
month;  but  this  Ihould  now  be  particularly  prat^tifeJ  to 
thofe  edges  next  gravel-walks,  and  fhould  always  be  done 
juft  betore  the  gravel  is  to  be  turned,  or  new  laid  down. 

Gravel-'xval/<s. 

Gravel-walks  ftiould  now  be  broken  up  and' turned,  where 
it  was  not  done  in  March ; for  it  is  now  time  to  put  them 
into  the  beft  order  for  the  fummer  feafon. 

r>y  breaking  up  and  turning  gravel  at  this  feafon,  it 
will  not  only  deftroy  weeds  and  inofs,  but  the  walks  will 
appear  with  a frefti  and  lively  furface,  that  will  render 
them  very  agreeable  both  to  the  light  and  to  w'alk  upon, 
during  the  lumfner  months. 

But,  before  you  begin  to  lay  or  turn  the  gravel,  the 
edges  of  the  walks,  if  they  are  grafs,  fnould  be  firft  neatly 
pared,  or  edged  even  with  an  edging  iron;  or,  if  thefides  are 
planted  with  box,  it  fhould  be  gone  over  with  the  garden 
ihears  ; and,  if  there  be  borders  next  the  walks,  they 
fhould  alfo  be  neatly  dug,  or  cleaned,  and  the  furface 
raked  fmooth,  and  you  will  then  proceed  in  a workman- 
like manner  ; for  when  the  edgings  are  trimmed,  and  the 
borders  put  into  proper  order,  it  is  a very  great  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  the  walks. 

In  turning  and  laying  gravel-walks,  let  the  fame  me- 
thod be  obferved  now  as  mentioned  in  the  former  month  ; 
that  is,  to  do  it  in  dry  weather  ; and  as  you  advance  with 
the  turning,  or  laying  the  gravel,  obferve  to  tread,  rake, 
and  roll  the  fame  regularly  as  you  go  on  ; this  Ihould  be 
done  every  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  for  gravel  always  binds 
a great  deal  the  beft  when  it  is  frefh  ftirred  ; the  roller 
will  then  have  the  greater  eftert  in  rendering  the  body  of 
the  walk  firm,  and  the  furface  clofe  and  fmooth. 

Roll  the  gravel  frequently  after  it  has  been  turned  or 
new  laid  ; twice  or  thrice  a week  will  not  be  too  often 
but  never  omit  rolling  the  walks  in  general,  once  in  that 
time.  Frequent  rollings  will  render  the  walks  firm  and 
beautiful,  and  will  alfo,  in  a great  meafure,  prevent  Lie-' 
growth  of  weeds  and  niols. 


0/ 
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Of  Edgings  of  Box  and  Thrift, 

Box  mny  yet  be  planted  where  it  is  wanted,  for  edgings 
to  beds  or  borders  ; and  it  will  take  root  and  grow  freely, 
with  the  afliilance  of  a little  water  now  and  then. 

Thfift  niay  alfo  be  planted  the  beginning  of  this  month  ; 
this  will  make  an  agreeable  edging,  if  planted  clofe  and 
neat. 

Where  box-edgings  want  trimming,  it  fliould  now  be 
done,  although  this  is  not  the  general  feafon  for  clipping 
thefe  edgings ; but,  notwithitanding,  when  they  appear 
uneven,  let  them  now  be  fheared,  and  they  will  then  ap- 
pear neat  till  Midfummer. 

Likewlfc,  where  edgings  of  thrift  have  grown  very 
broad  and  uneven,  let  them  he  cut  in  on  each  fide  by 

line,  and  they  will  foon  fioot  and  appear  green  again.  ' 

•• 

Sticking  and  trimming  F I onxte ring- plant s , 

Go  round  and  place-  flicks  to  all  fuch  plants  as  require 
fupport,  and  let  them  be  well  fecured  before  they  take  an. 
aukward  growth ; w'hich  work  fhould  be  continued  occa- 
lionally,  according  as  the  plants  advance  in  height. 

Fix  the  flicks  upright  and  firmly  in  the  ground  ; let  the 
flems  or  llalks  of  the  plants  be  brought  near  the  flicks, 
and  tied  neatly  to  them  ; let  the  ends  of  the  tyings  be  alfo 
■ cut  off  clofe. 

The  flicks  fhould  be  w^ell  proportioned  to  the  natural 
height  of  each  plant ; for  it  looks  ill  to  fee  a tall  flick  fet 
for  the  fupport  of  a plant  of  low  growth. 

Take  off  all  draggling  and  broken  fhoots  from  the 
plants  of  every  kind,  and  let  decayed  leaves  be  cleared 
,away  whenever  they  appear. 

Defray  Weeds, 

Deflroy  weeds  in  every  part  before  they  grow  large ; 
they  will  now  rife  plentifully,  in  the  borders,  or  other 
parts,  among  the  proper  plants. 

Let  thefe  be  deftroyed  by  the  hoe  or  hand,  as  it  is  mofl 
convenient;  but  wdierc  the  plants  Hand  wide,  let  the  hoe 
be  ufed,  it  being  tjhe  mofl  expeditious  method.. 

Let  your  hoe  be  fliarp  ; take  the  advantage  of  a dry 
day  to  ufe  it,  cutting  the  weeds  up  clean  within  the  fur>^ 
iace;  and  let  every  part  betwecH  the  plants  be  flirred  ; 

. and 
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and  as  you  go  on, 
be  taken  off. 
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let  all  dead  leaves  and  ftraggling  {hoots 


Then  rake  the  borders.  Sec.  over  neatly,  with  a fmall 
rake  ; clearing  away,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  weeds  and 
litter,  and  let  the  iurface  be  made  perfedlly  clean  and 
fmooth. 


The  Nursery. 

Solving  E'vergreens,  F lonvering-Jhrubs y and  ^ree-feeds. 

Finish  rowing  the  feeds  of  evergreens  and  all  other 
tree  and  Hirub-feeds,  which  are  int^ded  to  be  fown 
this  fpring. 

The  forts  which  maybe  fown  now,  are  pines  and  firs  of 
all  kinds ; cedars,  cyprefs,  junipers,  and  bays ; alfo  the 
acorns  of  evergreen  oaks,  and  the  feeds  of  moft  other  hardy, 
evergreens. 

All  the  above,  and  other  feeds  of  the  like  kinds,  may 
be  fown  in  beds  of  light  earth  in  the  common  ground; 
feme  people  choofe  to  fow  the  cedars,  and  alfo  the  pines, 
in  boxes  or  pots,  for  the  conveniency  of  moving  them  to 
different  iituations,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year. 

The  feeds  of  the  arbutus,  or  fir awberry- tree,  may  flill 
be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Moft  other  kinds  of  hardy  tree  and  Ihrub  feeds,  both 
of  our  own  growth,  or  from  America  and  other  foreign 
parts,  may  alfo  ftill  be  fown  this  month,  but  the  fooner  iu 
the  month  this  is  done  the  better. 

All  thefe  feeds  of  moft  forts  of  hardy  flirubs  and  trees, 
both  of  the  evergreen  and  other  kinds,  may  be  fown  in 
beds  of  light  earth,  in  the  common  ground  ; and  they 
will  fucceed ; choofing,  for  their  reception,  a moderately 
light,  pliable  foil. 

Prepare  beds  to  fow  them  in,  about  three  feet  broad ; 
the  earth  muft  be  broken  fine,  and  the  furface  laid  per- 
fedlly  even.  Note,  if  fome  of  the  more  tender,  or  choicer 
kinds  of  thefe  ftirub  and  tree  feeds  were  to  be  fown  in  pots, 
and  the  pots  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed,  it  would 
forward  their  growth  ; and  where  a hot-bed  can  be  readily 
obtained,  I would  advife  this  pradlice,  for  fome  of  the 
very  hard-feeded  or  nut  kind  of  the  more  tender  forts : 

but 
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but  wkere  there  is  not  that  conveniency,  let  them  be  Town 
in  beds,  as  above,  in  the  common  ground  ; and  there  are 
but  few  forts,  efpecially  of  the  European,  and  North 
American  feeds,  that  will  not  fucceed. 

Sow  the  feeds  feparate,  and  cover  each  kind,  accord- 
ing to  its  fize,  a proper  depth,  with  light  earth,  from 
about  half  an  inch,  to  one  or  two  inches  deep. 

Managemet}t  of  Seed-beds, 

Water  occailonally  the  feed-beds  of  all  kinds  of  trees 
and  Ihrubs,  in  dry  weather  ; but  this  muft  be  pradifed, 
both  before  and  after  the  plants  begin  to  appear. 

^ Obferve  at  all  times  to  water  thefe  beds  with  modera- 
tion ; a little  and  often  muft  be  the  rule.  Likewife  be 
very  careful  not  to  apply  the  water  over  haftily  at  any 
would  be  apt  to  wafti  the  earth  away  from 
the  leed,  and  alfo  from  the  young  plants  now  beginning 
I to  come  u^p ; and  to  the  more  curious  and  delicate  forts, 

' et  the  refrelhments  of  water  be  repeated  once  every  two 
» or  three  days,  at  leaft,  in  dry  weather ; for  this  will  be 
‘ f Service  to  all  fuch  kinds  of  feedling  plants. 

bhade  will  alfo  prove  very  beneficial  in  the  middle  of 
I hot  liinny  days,  to  many  of  the  choice  kinds  of  feedlino- 
I trees  and  Ihrubs,  about  the  time  of  their  firft  appearin<^ 

. and  for  fome  time  after.  ** 

I r be  /haded  from  the  fun  occa- 

honally,  by  fixing  hoops  acrofs  the  beds ; then  let  mats 
over  the  hoops  as  often  as  occa/ion  requires. 

• or  tubs,  of  feedling 

i placed  in  a fhady  fituation,  about  the 

Sev  m ^bis  month,  where 

Au  morning  fun  only. 

whatever,  muft 

ept  perfeiftly  clear  from  weeds. 

I mucK  ‘’r  attended  to,  for  the  weeds  are 

woulYir  of  growth  than  the  plants  of  any  fort,  and 
Tad  ^ u if  Permitted  to  Lnd. 

ii  for  ““h  d-ttnago.  Therhore  let  the  weeds! 

Mea»  ■"  be  deftroyed ; oral 

I head’  • h taken  out  before  they  get  to  any  great 

lweedi’4“'  “ ve%^  careful  hand- 

ir»ter- 
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Watering. 


Water  new  plantations  of  the  tenderer  kinds  of  ever- 
greens, and  flovvcring-lhrubs,  &c.  bat  in  particular,  thofe 
which  were  lately  planted  out  from  the  feed-beds ; thefe 
mull  not  be  forgotten  in  dry  weather. 

Once  .a  week  will  be  often  enough  to  water  any  nev/ 
plantations,  £ven  in  the  driell  feafon,  and  to  thole  that 
are  but  lately  planted  ; but  fuch  as  have  been  planted  in 
autumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  will  require  but  very  little 
watering. 

Cuttings,  either  of  fruit  or  forell-trees,  flowering  fhrubs, 
or  evergreens,  which  were  planted  lall  autumn,  or  this 
fpring,  mull  alfo  be  watered  now  and  then,  in  dry  weather. 


1'raufplanting . 

Evergreens,  of  moll  forts,  fcedlings,  and  others,  may 
yet  be  tranlplanted  ; but  this  lliould  be  done  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month. 

Pines  and  firs  of  all  kinds,  cedars, and  cyprefs,  and  the 
like  kinds,  will  yet  bear  removal  very  well.  Likevvife 
philijTeas,  alaternufes,  and  pyracaatha ; alfo  bays,  hol- 
lies, and  evergreen  oaks ; cifiufes  and  cytifufes  ; and  many 
other  forts  of  evergrcens. 

. They  Ihould  be  planted  in  nurfery-rows  ; which  for 
fmall  feedlings,  may  be  in  rows  from  hr:  to  ten  or  twelve  ‘ 
inches  afunder ; but  for  larger  plants,  let  them  in  rows 
two  feet  and 'a  half,  or  a yard  diilance,  and  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  die  row.  ' j '"  I 

As  loon  as  they, are  plantedi  it  will  be  of  much  advau-  ; 
tage  to  give  a good  watping,  to  fettle  the  earth  about 

their  roots.  ■ ^ ' 

Likewife  any  deciduous  fhrubs,  and  trees,  of  the  latc- 
fhooting  kinds,  that  require  thinning  out  or  tranfplant-- ■ 
ing,  may  alfo. Hill  be  r.erapved,  performing  it  as  early  dn 
the  month  as  poflible,  planting  them  the  al^ve-mentipned 
diflance.in  the  nurfery  rows.  * 

For  the  methods  of  planting  all  the  above  kinds,  in  anr-.;, 
fery  row?,  fee  the  former  inonths.  - • 


Kei^J-graftea 

Examine  new-grafted  trees  ; 
to  fall  off,  or  crack,  fo  as  to 
grafts. 


Trees. 

the  clay  is  fometimes  apt 
admit  air  and  . wet  to  the 
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Where  this  is  the  cafe,  let  the  old  clay  be  taken  entirely 
oit,  and  immediately  put  on  Icme  more,  that  is  fre/h  and 
well  wrought.  Let  this  he  perfeflly  well  clofed  in  every 
part,  fo  that  neither  wind  nor  wet  can  enter. 

Where  there  are  any  Ihoots  produced  from  the  frocks, 
below  the  grafts,  let  them  be  rubbed  off  clofe  ; for  thefe, 
if  permitted  to  grow',  w'ould  iliarve  the  grafts ; and  be 
careful  alfo  to  eradicate  all  root  fuckers. 


N en.v~h lidded  ’drees. 


• Budded  trees  Ihould  alfo  be  looked  over,  now  and  then, 
aibout  this  time  ; for  thofe  that  were  budded  lad  fummer, 
will  now  be  making  their  firft  Ihoots,  and  therefore  demand 
fome  attention. 

The  firft  Ihoots  from  the  buds  are,  in  fome  feafons,  apt 
to  be  attacked  by  infers  or  blights  ; and  thefe,  if  not 
j^evented,  will  hinder  the  young  flioots  greatly,  and 
lometimes  entirely  fpoil  them  ; but  by  a timely  attention, 
the  injury  may  be,  in  a great  meafure,  prevented.  Look 
to  the  ends  of  the  young  Ihoots,  and  where  any  of  their 
leaves  are  curled  up,  let  fuch  be  carefully  taken  olf,  for 
t..cy  are  full  of  fmall  infe-fls.  By  this  pradice  the  . vermin. 

may  be  prevented  from  fpreading-farther. 

Likew'ife  all  /hoots  which  put  out  from  the  /locks,  be- 
fiaes  the  bud,  mu/l  be  alfo  rubbed  off  con  flan  tly  as  they 
are  produced,  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the  /lock  may  go 
to  the  lupport  of  the  bud-/lioots  only. 

t « 

Dejlroy  Weeds.  ' 


De/lroy  weeds  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  ; they 
will  now  rile  abundantly  from  feed  j but, by  applying  the 

hoe  to  them  while-  young,  they  may  be  very  ea'fily  de- 
Itroycu.  j 

Choo.^e  dry  weather  always  to  de/lroy  weeds  by  hoe  : let 
fharp,  and  takejhe  advantage  of  the  weeds 
v^ile  they  are  fmall,  and  cut  them  up  clean  within  the* 
lurface  of  the  ground.  . . , , 

There  is  nothiftgMflc'e  dfellroying  w^eeds  in  due  time* 
for  when  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  they  are  coni 
kantly  very  hurt f^ul  to  aB  young  trees  and  /hfubs,  and  in 
particular  to  thofe  plants  which  are.  not  far  advanced  in 
their  growth.  Befides,  they  appear*  very  difao^reeable 
and  reouir?  double  labour  to  extirpate  them,  * * 


•iCrafting, 
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Grafting. 

Grafting  may  ftill  be  performed  upon  fruit-trees  ; but 
it  mull  be  upoti  the  latell-lhooting  kinds  of  the  different 
forts ; and  it  mull;  be  done  the  firil  week  in  the  month,  or 
not  at  all. 

Graft  hollies,  with  cuttings  of  the  variegated  kinds. 
The  firft  fortnight  in  this  month  is  the  proper  time  to  per- 
form that  work  on  thefe  plants. 

The  common  plain  holly  is  the  proper  flock  to  graft 
the  variegated  kinds  upon ; and  the  flocks  for  this  purpole, 
mufl  not  be  lefs  than  three  or  four  years  growth  from  the 
feed  ; but  thofe  of  five  and  fix,  are  very  proper  for  this  ufe. 

Get  feme  good  cuttings,  or  grafts,  of  the  bell  varie- 
gated kinds;  they  mufl  be  Ihoots  of  the  laft  fummer’s 
growth.  Let  them  be  grafted  with  exadlnefs,  according 
to  the  general  method  of  whip-grafting.  See  Grafting,  in 
the  Nurfery  of  March, 

Inarching, 

Inarching  may  alfo  be  performed  now  on  evergreens,  and 
on  any  kind  of  trees  or  fhrubs  that  you  defire  to  propagate 
that  way.  , 

This  method  of  grafting  is  principally  intended  for 
thofe  kinds  of  trees  and  fhrubs  which  are  not  eafily  railed 
by  common  grafting  or  budding,  or  from  feed,  layers, 
or- cuttings,  or  by  any  of  the  other  general  methods,  for 
mofl  forts  may  be  propagated  by  inarching. 

But  this  ma.y  be  praftifed  on  almolt  any  kind  of  trees 
and -fhrubs,  as  may  be  thought  convenient,  either  by  way 
of  curiofityor  otherwife. 

The  evergreen  kinds  may  be  inarched  any  time  in  this 
month,  but  the  other  forts  generally  fucceed  befl  when 
inarched  at  the  beginning. 


The  Green-House. 

Gi'ving  Air  to  the  Green-houfe  Plants, 

TH  E green-houfe  plants  now  require  a large  portion 
of  free  air,  and  this  article  fhould  be  admitted  to 
them  every  day,  when  the  air  is  any  thing  mild. 

'4 


Mofl 
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Moll  of  the  plants  will  now  be  Ihooting  freely ; they 
mull  not,  therefore,  be  kept  too  clcfe,  for  that  would  ' 
weaken  the  Ihoots,  and  render  the  plants  in  general  fo  ex- 
tremely tender,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  bear  thc^ 
open  air  well,  when  they  are  firll  brought  forth  for  the^ 
fummer  feafon. 

Therefore,  open  the  green-houfe  windows  every  morn- 
ing, more  or  lefs,  when  the  air  is  mild  and  calm,  about 
an  hour  or  two  after  fun-rifing,  and  let  them  continue  opea 
till  within  an  hour,  or  lefs,  of  the  fun’s  fetting;  that  is» 
if  the  air  continues  mild  till  that  time  of  the  evening. 

Waterings 

Water  muHnow  be  duly  given  to  the  plants,  in  general, 
according  as  they  Hand  in  need  thereof. 

The  orange  and  lemon-trees  will  require  that  article 
often.  Allb  the  myrtles,  oleanders,  amomum  Plinii,  an^ 
ciilufes,  and  all  other  plants  of  the  woody  kinds,  will  re- 
quire to  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  ntoderate  water- 
ings. 

But  the  plants  in  general  mull  be  often  looked  over,  to 
fee  where  water  is  wanted  ; and  let  all  fuch  pots  and  tubs 
as  hand  in  need  of  it,  be  properly  fupplied  therewith,  for 
this  is  now  a very  neceffary  article. 

But  in  watering  the.  green-houfe  plants,  let  it  be  glvea 
to  all  kinds  with  moderation,  but  efpecially  while  they  arc 
in  the  houfe,  and  particularly  the  more  fucculent  kinds. 

As  to  the  fucculent  plants  of  this  department,  fuch  as 
aloes,  fedums,  opuntias,  euphorbiums,  craflulas,  &c.  they 
being  naturally  replete  with  humidity,  do  not  require 
much  water:  giving  it  only  moderately  at  times,  when 
the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  very  dry;  as  too  much, 
moiflure  would  rot  fome  of  the  very  fucculent  kind. 

Shifting  Vlants  into  larger  Pots, 

Orange,  lemon,  citron,  and  myrtle-trees,  and  any 
other  of  the  green-houfe  plants,  may  hill  be  ihifted  into 
larger  pots,  where  they  require  it. 

Let  thofe  plants  which  are  to  be  (hifted,  be  brought  out 
of  the  houfe,  in  a mild  day  ; then  take  them  out  of  the 
pots,  or  tubs,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  about  their 
roots ; and  let  the  matted  and  decayed  roots,  on  the  out- 
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fide  a;id  bottom  of  the  balls,  be  neatly  pared  off,  and  let 
•ibrnegf  the  old  earth  on  theouthde  be  taken  away. 

^Thcn,  having  feme  frefh  earth  ready,  let  fame  be  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  new  pot  or  tub  ; then  fet  the  tree. 
With  its  ball,  as  above  prepared,  in  the  middle,  and  fill 
aip  the  pot  or  tub  with  the  frelh  compoft,  raifing  it  quite 
ever  the  top  of  the  ball  an  inch  and  a half  deep. 

I'he  tree  being  thus  frelh  planted,  let  the  pot  or  tub  be 
immediately  w'ell  watered,  to  fettle  the  new  earth  dole 
about  the  bail  and  roots ; then  return  them  to  their  places 
in  the  green-houfc,  and  water  them  moderately,  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

Frejh -earthing  the  Plants. 

Thofe  plants  which  are  not  to  be  Ihifted  this  year  into 
larger  pots,  Ihould  have  a fmall  augment  of  frelh  earth,  if 
not  done  lall  month,  by  taking  feme  of  the  old  earth  out  of 
the  top  of  their  pots,  or  tubs,  to  a little  depth,  and  fome 
frellr  and  rich  compoll  put  in  its  Head,  which  will  refreflr 
them  greatly. 

This  will  be  remarkably  lerviceable  to  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron-trees,  and  the  like,  and  to  all  other  plants  in 
the  green-houfe  ; and  it  Ihould  not  be  omitted  now,  if  it 
was  not  done  before. 

Let  the  earth  firll  be  loofened  on  the  top  of  the  pots,  or 
tubs,  quite  to  the  furface  of  the  roots,  and  take  it  out»j 
then  loofen  the  earth  a little  way  down,  round  the  Tides, 
and  take  that  out ; then  fill  up  the  pots  or  tubs,  as  before, 
with  the  new  earth,  and  give  a little  water  to  fettle  it. 

Cleaning  the  Plants, 

Let  no  decayed  leaves  remain  on  any  of  the  plants ; 
but  let  fuch  as  foon  as  they  appear,  be  taken  off,  for  thefe 
make  the  plants  appear  uufightly,  and  are  alfo  hurtful  to 
them. 

Let  no  weeds  grow  in  the  pots  or  tubs ; keep  them  free 
from  mofs,  and  let  no  fort  of  litter  be  feen  about  them. 

Where  the  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon-trees,  &c.  have 
contradled  .any  foulnefs,  they  muft  now  be  made  perfedUy 
clean. 

Get  fome  foft  water  in  a pot,  and  a piece  of  fponge  ; 
dip  this  in  the  water,  and  clean  the  leaves  therewith,  one 
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by  one.  By  cleaning  the  furface  of  the  leaves,  it  will  open 
their  neccfliiry  pores,  and  be  ferviceable  to  the  whole 
plants,  and  render  them  beautiful ; and  let  the  myrtles, 
and  other  fmall-leaved  kinds,  be  cleaned  from  dull,  &c.  by 
watering  all  over  their  heads. 

Head  donx'n  Myrtles y c. 

Where  myrtles,  or  other  hardy  green-hoiife  flirubs, 
have  ftraggling  or  irregular  heads,  they  may  now  be  head- 
ed down,  or  have  the  ftraggling  branches  pruned  to 
feme  regular  order ; by  which  means  they  will  put  'out 
plenty  of  llrong  ftioots  nearer  the  ftem,  and  form  full  and 
regular  heads  in  three  months  time. 

Let  their  heads  be  cut  as  clofe  as  may  feem  necelTary: 
and,  after  they  arc  cut  down,  then  take  a little  of  the  old 
earth,  at  the  top  of  the  pot  out,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  freih  earth,  and  give  a little  water  ; alfo  let 
the  head  and  ftem  be  svell  watered,  to  cleanfe  them  from 
filth.  But  if  the  plants  require  fhifting  into  larger  pots, 
let  them  be  taken  out  of  their  prefent  pots,  and  pare  the 
matted  roots  off,  and  trim  away.fome  of  the  old  earth  from 
the  outfide  of  the  bail ; then  place  the  plants  in  the  larger 
pots,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  with  new  earili. 

After  the  above  operation,  the  plants-,  will  foon  begin  to 
break  forth  with  frelli  vigour.  v • ^ 
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Inarch  exotics ; this  is  now  the  proper  time  to  begin  to 
perform  that  method  of  grafting,  oii  any  of  the  gj-een- 
houfe  trees  or  ftiiubs. 


Orange,  lemon,  and  citron- trees,  may  be  propagated 

by  that  method ; alfo  pomegranates,  and  many  other 
forts.  ^ 

But  the  trees  raifed  by  this  method,  never  make  laro-e 
nor  handfome  plants;  therefore  it  is  hardly  ever  done,  but 
on  fuch  plants  as  cannot  be  eafily  raifed  any  other  w'av, 
except  it  is  done  by  wav  of  curiofity. 

Some,  by  way  of  curiofity,  will  inarch  a branch  of  an 
orange  or  lemon-tree,  that  has  young  fruit  on  it,  on  one 
of  t-ne  common  orange  flocks,  and  it  will  be  well  united  by 
the  end  of  Auguft,  and  may  then  be  feparated  from  the 
mother  plant;  and  there  will  be  a new  tree  with  fruit  on 
in  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  months  time.  See 
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Propagating  hy  Seeds,  Cuttings,  i£c. 

May  flill  low  feeds  of  any  of  the  exotics  of  this  depart- 
’ meat,  which  fuccecd  by  this  method  of  propagation  ; 
generally  giving  them  the  aid  of  a liot-bed,  either  that  of 
tanners  bark  or  hot  dung,  as  lhall  be  convenient,  and 
defended  under  frames  and  lights. 

Sow  alfo,  where -required,  the  kernels  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  citrons,  to  raife  llocks,  on  which  to  inocu- 
late the  cultivated  forts  of  each  of  thefe  trees.  See  the 
. method  advifed  laft  month. 

Propagate  various  forts  of  green-houfe  plants,  by  cut- 
tings, layers,  and  fuckers ; and  if  the  cuttings  particu- 
larly, are  potted,  and  placed  in  a bark-bed,  in  the  Hove 
, or  elfewhere,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting. 


The  Hot-House. 

Pine-apple  Plants. 

A ^ PI  E pine-apple  plants  now  demand  daily  attend- 
^ ance  ; they  mull  be  often  refrelhed  with  water,  and 
they  mull:  alfo  have  frelli  air  in  warm  funny  days. 

But,  in  the  firll  place,  it  will  now  be  necefiary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  there  was  no  frelh  tan  added  to  the  bark-bed 
the  former  month,  it  mull  now  be  done,  in  the  frli;  week 
in  this  month. 

Let  the  fame  quantity  of  freflv  tan  be  provided  now 
.for  this  purpofe,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  month,  for 
that  ufe,  which  is  about  one  third  of  what  the  pit  will 
contain. 

This  being  ready,  let  all  the  pots  in  the  bark-bed  be 
taken  up;  then  pare  off  as  much  of  the  old  earthy  bark, 
at  the  top  and  fides  of  the  bed,  as  the  new  parcel  will  make 
good,  allowing  it  to  rife  an  inch  or  two  above  the  top  of 
the  pit,  taking  this  decayed  bark  quite  away  ; then  throw 
in  the  new  tan,  and,  with  a fork,  let  the  old  bark  which 
remains  in  the  bed,  and  the  new,  be  well  worked  up  and 
mixed  together. 

The  new  tan  being  all  in,  and  properly  worked  up  with 
the  old,  let  the  furface  be  levelled,  and  then  immediately 
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plunge  the  pots  as  before.  Obferve  to  place  the  largell 
and  tallell  plants  in  the  back  row,  and  fo  gradually  down 
to  the  lowed,  in  front. 

But  where  new  tan  was  added  the  laft  month,  the  beds 
need  not  have  any  thing  done  to  them  now : for  if  t|^e  new 
and  old  bark  was  then  properly  worked  up  and  mixed  to- 
gether, it  will  now  be  in  excellent  order. 

Watering  the  Pines. 

Water  mull  now  be  given  to  thefe  plants  pretty  often, 
provided  there  is  a good  heat  in  the  bark,  for  the  pots 
in  general  Ihould  be  kept  in  a moderate  degree  of  moift- 
nefs. 

Freq-uent  and  light  waterings  mud  now  be  the  praftice, 
which  W'ill  be  greatly  ferviceable  to  all,  but  particularly  to 
the  fruiting  plants.  Where  the  heat  is  good,  and  the 
weather  tolerably  warm,  the  pots  will  require  moderate 
refrediment,  every  fou/  or  five  days,  or  a week,  as  you 
diall  fee  necslTary. 

Admitting  Air  into  the  Tlot-houfe. 

Fredi  air  is  another  very  necefiary  article ; this  fhould 
be  admitted  to  the  pine-apple,  and  other  plants  in  the  hot- 
houfe,  every  fine  day. 

Every  warm  funny  day,  when  little  wind  is  dirring, 
let  fome  of  the  glaiTes  or  lights  be  opened  a little  way,  to 
let  in  fredi  air;  but  this  mud  not  be  done  before  nine  or 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or,  at  lead,  till  the  fun  has 
fufficiently  warmed  the  inclofed  air  of  the  houfe. 

Remember  to  diut  the  glades  clofe  again,  in  good  timcj 
in  the  afternoon,  while  the  air  within  the  hcule  is  in  a 
proper  degree  of  warmth. 

SticccJJion  of  Pine -plants. 

The  pine-plants  in  the  fuccefiion -houfe,  or  pit,  w-h’di 
are  to  bear  fruit  next  year,  mud  now  be  diifted  into 
larger  pots. 

The  pots  for  this  purpofe  mud  not  be  of  the  larged  fize; 
thofe  fjzes  called  twenty-fours  will  be  larne  enoutrh  for  the 
prefen  t. 

Having  the  pots  and  fome  fredi  compod  ready,  let  the 
plants  be  taken  up  out  of  the  bark-bed,  and  immediatel  / 
proceed  to  diifting  them.  Turn  the  plants  out  of  their 
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j-'iefent  pets,  preferving,  if  you  can,  the  hall  of  earth  en- 
tire ; then  having'  put  fome  frefh  earth  into  the  bottom  of 
the  new  pot,  place  the  plant  therein  immediately,  with 
all  its  ball  entire,  as  above,  and  fill  up  the  pots  with  the 
liC'vV  cornpofi:. 

Hut,  in  Ilufting  thefe  plants,-  it  Is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  where  any  of  the  plants  are  in  a fickly  condition,  or 
are  inlefted  v/rth  infects,  or  appear  to  have  bad  roots,  it 
will  in  fuch  cafes  be  proper  to  clear  away  all  the  old  ear  h 
from  the  roots  of  the  plants  ; and'  trim  the  roots  or  fibres 
pretty  clofe,  and  alfo  pare  the  bottom  of  tlie  main  root, 
and  flrip  off  fome  of  the  lower  leaves,  then  immediately 
plant  it  in  new  eartli. 

When  the  plants  are  all  fhifted,  they  mu  ft  be  immedi- 
ately fet  into  the  bark-bed  again.  But  the  bark  muft  firft  be 
well  ftirred  up,  and  near  one  third  part  of  new  tan  added, 
in  the  manner  as  above  mentioned,  for  the  fruiting  plants, 
working  the  old  and  new  verv  well  together  : then  fet  in 
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the  pots,  plunging  them  to  their  rims  at  proper  diftances, 
in  the  order  before  obfervecl. 

'^I'his  work  Ihould  be  done  In  fine  weather,  and  the 
whole,  if  poffible,  completed  in  the  lame  day- 

Refrefh  the  plants  after  thi&.ofccn,  with  moderate  water- 
ings,  juft  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  a little  molft. 

Give  air  alfo  in  fine  funny  days,  for  this  will  llrengthen 
the  plants,  and  make  them  healthy -and  beautiful. 

1 he  plants  are  to  remain  in  the  above  pots  till  the  end 
of  July,  or  fome  time  in  Auguft,  and  then  to  be  removed 
for  the  laft  time,  into  the  pots  where  they  are  to  fruit.  See 
the  work  of  thofe  months. 

Management  of  the  young  Fine-apple  Plants. 

V/here  the  crowns  and  fuckers  of  the  laft  year’s  pines, 
have  filled  the  fmall  pots  with  their  roots,  let  them,  fome 
time  this  month,  be  fliifted  into  pots  a fize  larger. 

Shake  them  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  balls  en- 
tire, and  place  them  dircftly  into  the  new  pots  ; and  fill 
them  up  with  frelh  earth,  and  give  a little  water  ; then  Itir 
up  the  bark,  and  add  a quantity  of  new,  as  above  ; and 
plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims. 
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Mnnagement  of  tender  Plants  hi  general  in  the  Stoue.  ^ ^ 

In  fome  pine-houfes,  or  floves,  there  being,  belide« , 
the  pines,  many  other  curious  and  tender  exotic  plants: 
thefe  mail  alfo  have  their  fliare  of  attendon. 

Where  any  of  thefe  plants  itand  in  need  of  larger  pots, 
let  them  now  belhifced  into  fuch,  filling  up  the  pots  with' 
new  earth.  Then,  if  there  be  room  in  tlie  bark-bed,  let 
the  pots  be  immediately  plunged  to  tht-jir  rims  therein  ; 
and  by  the  affiltance  of  the  kindly  heat  ot  the  bark,  tlie- 
plants  will  fend  out  roots  very  freely  into  the  frefn  earth  ; 
which  will  give  them  llrength,  and  make  them  hcaltit}', 
and  of  a lively  colour. 

Water  mult  alfo  be  given  to  thefe  plants  at  times; 
forne  forts  will  require  it  pretty  often.  The  coffee-tree, 
and  all  the  woody  kinds,  Ihouid  be  refrefhed  with  mode-, 
rate  quantities  of  water,  every  three  or  four  days,  at  ieaft, 
for  they  will  require  it  fo  often.  The  fucculent  kinds  dO' 
not  require  much  water,  though  a little  now  and  then  will 
do  them  good  ; but  let  this  be  given  very  fparingly,  for 
too  much  moillure  is  apt  to  rot  tnefe  kinds  of  plants. 

Where  the  coffee-tree,  and  the  like  kind  of  plants,  hav^ 
contracted  dull  or  other  filth,  let  it  be  cleaned  off. 

There  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  tender  plants  con- 
fined in  this  department,  than  to  fuffer  daft  to  remain  on 
them  ; for  it  clofes  up  thofe  fmall  pores  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  preferve  the  health,  and  promote  tlie  growth  of  the 
plants.  Therefore,  when  any  fort  of  fouinefs  appears, 
let  it  be  immediately  cleaned  off. 

Propagating  Stooje  Exotics, 

Now  propagate  various  forts  of  the  exotics  of  this  con.^ 
fervatory , either  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  fuckers,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  diiferent  kinds  ; placing  them 
in  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed,  which  will 
prornote  their  rooting  freely  in  a fhnrt  time. 

Likewife  fow  feeds  of  any  kinds  of  hoc-houfe  plants, 
raifed  by  that  method  ; fowing  them  in  pots,  and  plunee 
thefe  in  the  bark-bed. 

Alfo  in  the  hot-houfe,  may  ex'peditioufly  krike  cuttings, 
both  of  many  forts  of  grecn-houfe  plants,  as  myrtles,  &c. 
Likewife  of  any  curious  Ihrubs  of  the  open  ground, 
plunging  the  pots  in  the  bark-bed. 
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}Fork  to  he  done  in  the  Kitcpien  Garden. 


Melons. 

.JEL  ON  plants  ftill  require  particular  care  ; thofe 
jl,  which  are  under  hand  or  bell-glafies,  as  well  as 
thofe  in  ftames. 
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The  early  plants  in  frames  will  now  fliew  fruit  plenti- 
fully, and  forne  will  be  fet  andfwelling;  therefore,  in 
order  to  procure  a fufficient  quantity  of  thofe  fruit  for  a 
lull  crop,  the  plants  muit,  at  this  time,  have  all  the 
alildance  that  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  give  them. 

One  principal  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  preferve  a 
proper  degree  of  heat  in  the  beds,  by  occafional  linings  of 
hot  dung,  while  the  fruit  is  about  fetting,  and  for  fome 
time,  after ; for  a kindly  warmth  is  neceh'ary  to  promote  the 
fA^elling  of  the  fruit  after  they  are  fet ; for  it  Ihould  be  ob- 
ferved, that  although  there  be  often  very  warm  days  in  ’ 
this  month,  yet  there  are  often  cold  nights,  which  make 
it  fo  necefiary  to  preferve  a due  heat  in  thefe  beds ; for  if 
the  weather  mould  prove  cold,  and  at. the  fame  time  there 
is  but  little  warmth  in  the  beds,  the  melons  will  not  fet 
i>cr  fwell  kindly,  but  mod  of  them  will  turn  yellow  and  go 
off.  Therefore,  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  beds  have 
much  declined  in  their  heat,  immediately  apply  a lining 
of  well  prepared  hot  dung  to  one,  or  to  both  fides  of  the 
bed,  according  as  there, may  be  occafion. 

The  advantage  of  adding  the  above  freih  lining  to  fucli 
beds  as  are'  much  decayed  in  their  heat,  will  Toon  evidently 
appear  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  fruit. 

Freih  air  mull  be  admitted  to  the  plants  every  day, 
when  the'  weather  is  calm  and  mild ; for  this  will  llrengthen 
them,  and  promote  the  letting  and  free  fwefling  of  the 
fruit.  This  article  of  air  mud  be  admitted  to  the  plants, 
by  raifing  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  with  props,  gradu- 
ally, two,  three,  or  four  fingers  breadth,  in  height,  ac- 
cording as  the  warmncfs  of  the  day  increafes,  or  requires ; 
andlhut  them  down  clofe  again  about  four  or  five  in  the 
evening,  or  fooner,  if  the  weather  dioiild  change  cold  or 
piove  windy. 
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The  glaffes  muft  be  covered  every  night  with  mats  all 
this  month.  Let  the  mats  be  thrown  over  them,  a little 
before  fun-fet,  or  foon  after  in  the  evening  ; but  when  the 
air  is  cold,  they  may  be  thrown  over  about  an  hour  fooner. 

About  fix  or  feven  in  the  morning,  let  the  mats  be. 
taken  off ; or  when  it  is  a warm  funny  morning,  they  may 
be  uncovered  as  foon  as  the  fun  reaches  the  glaffes,  for  the 
plants  Ihould  not  be  kept  too  long  in  darknefs,  light  being; 
very  effential  to  their  growth. 

Water  Ihould  alfo  be  given  at  times  to  the  melon  plants 
in  frames,  for  they  will  require  a little  now  and  then,  pro- 
vided there  be  a good  heat  in  the  bed,  and  the  weather  be 
tolerably  warm  and  funny.  Let  this  article  be  given  very 
moderately,  and  not  too  often,  for  too  much  moilture 
would  chill  the  young  fruit,  and  prevent  their  fetting. 
Once  in  a week  or  ten  days  will  be  often  enough  to  water 
them  ; and  the  value  of  two  pots  of  water  to  a three-light 
frame  will  be  fufficient. 

Choofe  always  a moderately  warm  day  to  water  them  ; 
and  about  eight  cr  nine  in  the  morning,  dr  three  or  four  in 
the  afternoon,  are  now  the  bell  times  in  the  day  to  do  that 
work.  Shut  down  the  lights  immediately  after  watering; 
and,  if  the  fun  Ihines,  throw  a mat  over  for  half  an  hour, 
then  take  it  off  again.  Obferve,  in  watering  thefe  plants, 
to  let  as  little  as  poffible  touch  the  fruit  that  are  about 
fetting,  or  newly  fet,  and  do  not  give  too  much  water 
near  the  head,  or  main  Hem  of  the  plant. 

In  very  hot  funny  days,  it  will  beadvifeable  to  lhade  the 
plants  from  the  fun,  for  two  or  three  hours,  during  its 
fiercell  heat ; but  this  fhould  be  particularly  pra£Ufed  when 
there  is  but  a lhallow  depth  of  earth  on  the  beds,  or  when 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  flag  much.  Let  fome  thin  mats, 
or  a little  loofe  hay,  &c.  be  fpread  over  the  glaffes,  in 
thefe  days,  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  taken  off  again 
about  two. 

Where  the  plants  lie  very  near  the  glaffes,  it  will  be 
neceflary  toraife  the  frame  from  about  three  to  fix  inches; 
this  is  done  by  placing  bricks,  or  fquare  pieces  of  wood, 
under  each  corner  of  the  frame. 

According  as  the  melons  fet,  obferve  to  place  a piece  of 
tile  under  each,  for  this  will  preferve  them  from  the  damp 
of  the  earth  of  the  bed. 
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I^.Ions  to  he  raifed  under  Bell  and  Hand-glaJJes , and 
tiled  Paper-frames . 

Finirti  making  the  hot-bed  ridges,  to  plant  the  melons 
upon,  which  are  to  be  covered  with  bell  or  hand-glafles, 
or  with  frames  covered  with  oiled  paper  ; for  which  fee 
the  work  of  June.  The  plants  for  this  purpofe  being 
raifed  from  a fowing  in  March,  or  beginning  of  lafl:  month, 
will  be  now  of  a proper  fize  for  final  tranfplantation  into 
the  above  hot-beds,  which,  if  poffible,  fliould  be  com- 
pleted in  the  firft  or  fecond  week  of  this  month. 

Thefe  ridges  mufl  be  made  of  the  very  bed  hot  ftab'ie 
dung ; preparing  it  firft,  as  directed  in  the  two  former 
months,  for  other  hot-beds.  And  they  may  now  be  made, 
either  in  trenches,  three  or  four  feet  v/ide,  and  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  deep,  or  on  level  ground  ; but  by  making 
them  mollly  above  ground,  it  will  afford  an  opportunity 
of  adding  a lining  to  recruit  the  heat  when  it  declines  : 
however,  in  either  method,  let  the  hot-bed  ridges  be  made 
a yard  wide  at  leaft,  though  four  feet  will  be  more  eligi- 
ble, full  two  feet,  or  thirty  inches  thick  ; and  where  two  or 
mere  ridges  are  to  be  made,  and  they  are  mollly  above 
ground,  allow  the  fpacc  of  four  feet  between  ridge  and 
ridge.  'Fhe  faid  fpace  or  alleys  being  filled  with  dung 
and  earth,  in  about  a month  or  five  weeks  after,  will 
greatly  affift  the  fetting  of  the  fruit. 

The  ridges  being  made,  get  fomc  good  earth  ; and  if 
this  be  loamy  and  mixed  up  with  one  fourth  part  of  very 
rotten  dung,  it  will  be  the  better  for  this  purpofe  ; but*in 
default  of  loam,  any  rich  earth  will  do.  The  earth  is  not 
to  be  fifted,  but  very  well  broken,  and  mixed  together 
with  the  fpade,  and  then  laid  not  lt;fs  than  ten  inches 
thick,  all  over  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

Then  mark  out  the  holes  for  the  plants,  allowing  the 
diflance  of  four  feet  between  hole  and  hole  ; and  fet  a bell 
orhand-glafs  over  each,  and  keep  them  clofe  down  till  the 
earth  under  them  is  warm,  and  then  bring  in  the  plan's. 
If  the  plants  are  now  in  pots,  turn  them  carefully  out, 
with  the  ball  of  earth  entire,  and  make  a hole  in  the  earth 
where  each  glafs  (lands ; place  one  pot  of  plants,  with  the 
ball,  into  each  hole  : clofe  the  earth  very  well  about  the 
ball,  and  alfo  about  the  flems  of  the  plants ; give  every 
bole  a little  water,  and  immediately  put  on  the  glalfes. 

Shade 
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Shade  the  plants  from  the  fun,  for  the  firft  two  or.tbrpe 
da)  s,  fiom  about  eight  to  four  o’clock  ; ' bdt,  aft'er^thaf, 
let  them  have  more  and  more  fun  every  day,  till  they  are 
able  to  bear  it  fully  without  flagging.  1 _ ■ 

Let  them  have  air  every  warm  day,,  by  tilting  the 
warmeil  fide  of  the  glafles,  but  keep  them  flmt  clofedown 
every  night.  The  glaflTes  mult  alfo  be  covered  every  nighty 
all  this  month,  with  mats.  ... 

Thofe  plants,  now  planted  out,  will  produce  ripe  fruit; 
fome  about  the  end  of  July  ; but  the  principal  crop  will  be 
in  Auguft  and  September. 

When  any  of  the  melon  plants  have  filled  the  bell  or 
hand-glafles,  the  vines  mull  then  have  liberty  to  run  from 
under  them;  but  they  muil  not  be  trufted  out  before  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  or  middle  of  next. 

If  therefore,  about  the  lail  week  in  this  month,  the’ 
plants  have  advanced,  fo  as  they  cannot  be  contained  within 
the  glafles,  they  fhould  be  trained  out ; provided  however 
the  feafon  is  become  warm,  dry,  and  fettled,  not  elfe  : 
railing  each  glafs  upon  three  props,  about  two  inches  .and 
a half  high,  and  let  the  ends  of  the  vines  be  laid  out  at  re- 
gular diflances,  and  peg  them  down  ; being  careful  to 
cover  the  ridges  every  night,  and  in  all  bad  weather,,  with 
good  mats. 

But  when  the  vines  of  thefe  plants  are  trained  from  un- 
der the  hand-glafles,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
place  oiled  paper-frames  over  the  beds,  previoufly  remov- 
ing the  hand-glafles  ; thefe  fi  ames  remaining  conltantly 
night  and  day,  and  they  admitting  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  fun  fufficiently,  will  prove  moil  beneficial  fiielters.- 
Sce  June, 

Management  of  Cucumber  Plant-s  in  Fr antes'. 

Cucumber  plants  in  frames  will  now  be  in  full  perfedlion 
of  bearing;  they  mull  therefore  be  carefully  attended. 

Still  fupport  a moderate  heat  in  the  beds  by  the  applica- 
tion of  linings  of  hot  dung,  &c.  where  neceflary.  See  the 
two  lail  months. 

Thefe  plants  will  require  to  be  often  refrelhed  with' 
moderate  waterings.;  this  is  a molt  needful  afliilance,  and 
muft  not  now  be  omitted-.  Water  them  mode  ately,  not 
lefs  than  twice  a week,  in  a morning,  before  nine,  or 
about  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  is  the  bed 
time  of  the  day  to  water  thefe  plants  at  this  feafon. 

L 6 
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n he  plants  muft  alfo  be  allowed  a great  iTiare  of  free  air, 
every  mild  day,  for  the  fun  has  now  great  power;  and  if 
the  glalTes  were  to  be  kept  too  clofe,  it  would  dekroy  the 
plants.  Therefore  raife  the  upper  end  of  the  lights  every 
warm  funny  morning,  about  feven,  eight,  or  nine  o’clock, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather  ; and  accord- 
ingas  the  heat  of  thedayincreafes,continueraifing  theglafles 
a])j  oportionable  height  from  one  to  two  or  three  inches. 

The  lights  mull  be  lliut  clofe  down  every  evening,  about 
£ve  or  fix  o’clock  ; but  in  cold  evenings  Ihut  them  down 
an  hour  or  two  fooner. 

Shade  the  plants  from  the  fun  in  very  hot  funny  days. 
The  time  to  do  this  is  from  eleven  to  two  o’clock. 

Where  the  glalTes  are  pretty  clofe  to  the  plants,  it  will 
now  be  advifeable  to  allows  them  a larger  fpace  of  room,  by 
xaifing  the  frame  five  or  fix  inches  at  bottom,  the  plants 
will  then  be  able  to  ftand  the  fun  with  lefs  danger  of 
fcorching  their  leaves,  and  parching  up  their  roots.  Con- 
tinue covering  the  glafles  every  night  w'ith  mats  all  this 
month,  generally  covering  up  towards  fun-fetting,  and 
uncover  loon  after  its  rifing  in  the  morning. 

Cucumbers  to  be  planted  under  Hand  or  Bell-glajfes. 

Cucumbers  may  now  be  planted  out  on  hot-bed  ridges, 
under  hand  or  bell-glafles. 

The  plants  being  raifed  for  this  purpofe,  in  March  or 
lafi:  month,  Ihould  be  planted  out  the  beginning  and  mid- 
dle of  this,  and  they  will  begin  to  bear  about  the  begin- 
ning, or  towards  the  middle  of  June,  and  will  continue 
bearing  till  the  cold  w'eathcr  deflroys  the  plants. 

The  hot-beds  or  ridges  for  this  purpofe,  mufi;  be  made 
of  good  hot  dung,  as  formerly  obferved  ; and  may  be  made 
the  greatell  part  within  the  ground,  as  they  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  lined.  Choofc  for  this  purpofe  a rich  fpot  of 
ground;  there  dig  a trench,  a yard.wdde,  and  fifteen  or' 
eighteen  inches  deep  ; laying  the  earth  that  comes  out 
neatly  all  along  the  fide  of  the  trench.  Fill  this  trench 
with  frdh  hot  dung,  and  raife  it  not  lefs  than  from  fix  to 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ; for  the  bed  fnould  be,  at  leall,  two  feet  thick  of 
dung,  if  made  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  nor 
indeed  fhould  it  be  much  lefs  than  that  at  the  latter  end 
thereof.  Then  cover  the  bed  with-tiie  earth  that  was  thrown 
cut  of  the  trench,  nine  inches  thick  over  the  top  of  the 
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dung  ; levelling  the  reft  of  the  earth  clofe  along  each  fide  of 
the  bed,  correfponding  with  that  at  top ; the  whole  forming 
the  bed  like  a fort  of  ridge  ; hence  hot-beds  of  this  fort  are 
often  called  ridges.  This  done,  then  mark  out  the  places  for 
the  plants  exaftly  along  the  middle  of  the  bed,  at  three 
feet  fix  inches  from  one  an  other.  Direftly  cover  each  place 
with  a hand-glafs,  and  in  a day  or  two  the  dung  will  have 
warmed  the  earth,  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 

Plant  under  each  glafs  three  or  four  good  plants,  and 
give  them  a little  water ; then  let  the  glafles  be  immedi- 
ately put  on,  and  lhade  the  plants  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  got  root. 

Let  the  plants  have  air  every  day,  when  it  is  calm  and 
mild,  by  tilting  the  warmeft  fide  of  the  glafies ; and  let 
them  now  and  then  be  fefrefhed  with  moderate  waterings. 

They  muft  be  covered  every  night  with  mats,  until 
the  middle  of  June. 

But  where  good  plants  cannot  be  readily  procured  to 
plant  in  the  above  beds,  let  fome  good  feed  be  put  in  early 
in  the  month  ; the  plants  will  loon  come  up,  and  will 
come  into  bearing  at  a very  acceptable  timeinjune  andjuly. 

The  hot-bed  being  made  as  above  direfled,  mark  out  the 
holes  for  the  feed,  juft  three  feet  and  a half  afunder  ; make 
the  holes  in  form  of  a lhallow  bafon,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep,  and  each  about  nine  or  ten  inches  over.  In  the 
middle  of  each'  of  thefe  holes,  fow  eight  or  nine  good 
feeds ; cover  them  near  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth,  and 
then  put  on  the  bell  or  hand-glafies.  After  the  plants 
have  been  up  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  they  muft  be  thin- 
ned, leaving  only  four  of  the  ftrongeft  plaiitj  in  each  hole; 
and  at  the  fame  time  draw  fome  earth  up  about  their  fiianks, 
and  give  a little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  clofe  to  them 
again. 

If  the.ftj  feeds  are  fown  in  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in 
May,  the  plants  will,  if  properly  managed  after  they  are 
come  up,  begin  to  bear  fome  fruit  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week  in  June. 

The  proper  forts  of  cucumbers,  either  in  plants  or  feeds* 
for  the  above  beds,  are  the  long  green  prickly,  as  being  the 
greateft  bearers ; though  for  variety,  may  plant  or  fow 
other  forts,  as  the  long  green  Turkey,  and  the  white  Tur- 
key, both  of  which  produce  fruit  from  about  ten  or  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  long,  but  are  very  indifferent  bearers. 
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Cucmnhers  to  pickle. 

Sow  cucumbers  for  picblin^; : thefe  are  to  be  Town  in 
the  natural  ground  ; npt  ho\ve\'cr  till  the  lafl  week  in  this 
month.  But  if  the  I'ealbn  be  cold,  or  very  wet,  it  would' 
be  proper  to  defer  putting  in  the  feed  till  the  full  week  in 
June, 

Prepare  for  thefe  feeds  a piece  of  rich  free  ground,  and 
divide  it  into  beds  of  five  or  fix  feet  wide  ; allowing  twelve 
inches  between  bed  and  bed  for  an  alley  ; then  mark  out  the 
holes  for  the  feed,  exaflly  along  the  middle  of  each  bed, 
allowing  three  feet  and  a half  between  hole  and  hole. 
Dig  the  places  for  the  holes,  breaking  the  earth  well  with 
the  fpade  : and  form  them  with  the  hand  like  a iliallow 
bafon,  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  over ; and  fow  in  the  middle  of  each  hole  eight  or  ten 
feed's,  covering  them  near  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

After  the  feed  is  fown,  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  hot 
and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fprinkle  the  holes  a little 
with  water  ; but  this  mult  be  given  very  moderately,  jiilt 
enough  to  moillen  the  earth  a little,  for  too  much  moifiure 
would  rot  the  feed  ; but  when  the  fetd  is  germinated,  and 
the  young  plants  coming  up,  give  water  freely  in  dry 
warm  weather. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  about  a fortnight, 
they  mult  be  thinned  ; and  leave  no  more  than  five  or  fix 
of  the  belt  plants  in  every  hole. 

When  a perfon  is  firaightened  for  room,  hemay  fiwthe 
pickling  cucumbers  between  the  rows  of  early  cauliflowers, 
or  the  like,  allowing  the  fame  diflance  as  above ; and  the 
cauliflowers  will  be  moflly  all  gone,  by  that  time  the  cu- 
cumber plants  begin  to  pufli  the  runners. 

In  flowing  picklers,  it  is  the  pradlice  in  cold  wet  feafons, 
with  many  of  the  London  gardeners,  to  fow  the  feed  on 
a flight  hot-bed  ; and  when  the  plants  have  been  up  about 
a week,  or  ten  days,  to  tranfplant  them.  The  method  is 
this  ; get  feme  new  horfe-dung,  and  make  a hot-bed  about 
a yard  or  four  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  the 
length  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  plants  you 
would  raife.  As  loon  as  the  bed  is  made,  lay  on  about 
three  inc'.ics  depth  of  earth  ; then  either  wdrh  a thick  blunt- 
ended  dibble,  or  with  your  fingers  con  traded,  nmke  holes 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch,  or  near  an  inch 
deep,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  alundcr,  dropping 
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eiglit  or  ten  feeds  in  each  hole,  and  cover  them  in  ; this  is 
called  dotting  them  in  : or  inllead  of  this,  you  may  draw 
drills  acrofs  the  bed  ; the  feed  is  to  be  fown  in  the  drills, 
obferving  to  fow  them  quite  thick,  and  in  clufters,  at  lealt 
eight  or  ten  good  feeds  in  each  duller  ; put  the  feeds  fo 
clofe  together  in  each  duller,  as  to  almoll  touch,  and 
cover  them  near  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth;  allow  a 
clear  fpace  in  each  drill  of  about  an  inch  between  each 
patch  or  duller  of  feed,  and  let  the  drills.be  two  inches 
afundcr : by  thus  fowing  the  feed  in  cliillers  or  patches, 
the  plants  will  alfo  rife  io  for  tranfplantation  ; obferving 
to  cover  the  bed  with  mats  on  nights,  and  all  bad  wea- 
ther ; and  when  the  plants  have  been  come  up  fix,  eight, 
or  ten  days,  and  ihew  the  rough  leaves  in  the  centre, 
it  is  proper  to  plant  them  out,  if  the  weather  is  fettled  ; 
taking  them  up  in  dullers  as  they  grow,  with  the  earth 
about  their  roots,  and  in  that  manner  let  them  be  planted 
in  the  places  where  tliey  are  to  remain;  allotting  one  bunch 
of  plants  to  a hole,  and  giving  them  immediately  fome 
water  ; they  will  quickly  fliil<.e  root  without  hardly  feeling 
their  removal,  and  will  require  no  further  care  at  this  time 
than  a little  water  now  and  then,  provided  it  be  dry  wea- 
ther, for  they  will  grow  away  freely  without  flagging. 

'fhis,  in  a bad  feafon,  is  a very  good  method,  and 
worthy  to  be  put  in  pradlicc. 

' Plant  and  Gourds  and  Pumktns. 

Plant  out  from  the  hot-bed  the  gourds  and  pumkins 
which  were  fown  in  April ; it  may  be  done  any  time  to- 
wards the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Some  of  them  may  be  planted  out  in  the  common 
ground,  in  a warm  ntuation,  about  the  middle  of  this 
month,  when  the  weather  is  fettled  in  warm  ; they  wi.l 
grow  freely,  and  produce  ripe  fruit  in  Augnfl;  and  the 
common  pumkin  is  often  fowed  or  planted  upon  old  dung- 
hills, where  they  will  fpread  wonderfully,  and  produce 
many  large  fruit. 

But  if  you  defire  to  have  any  of  the  curious  forts  in 
fruit  fooner  than  common,  you  Ihould,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  plant  foine  out  upon  holes  of  hot-dung, 
under  hand  or  bell  glaffes,  or  other  occafional  iheltcr : 
make  fome  holes  two  or  three  feet  v/ide,  and  ab^mt  a 
fpade  deep,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  produce 
their  fruit,  hiiing  the  holes  with  a barrowful  or  two  of 

new 
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new  hoife-dung,  covering  that  eight  inches  deep  with 
earth,  and  fo  plant  your  gourds,  &c.  or  fow  tiic  feeds, 
and  cover  them  with  the  above  glaffes,  or  with  oiled  paper 
frames,  &c.  till  they  begin  to  run  j then  may  difeon- 
tinue  the  flielters. 

However,  in  default  of  dung  or  glaffes,  for  holeing 
them  out  as  above,  plant  the  more  carious  forts  of  the 
gcurd  kinds,  in  the  full  ground,  in  a warm  fituation,  as 
aforefaid,  towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  when  fettled 
warm  weather,  and  the  pumkins,  &c.  may  be  planted  any 
where. 

Obferve  to  plant  the  orange,  and  other  fmall  gourds, 
near  to  a wall,  or  other  fence  ; and  when  the  plants  begin 
to  ran,  let  the  vines,  or  runners,  be  neatly  trained,  and 
fakened  up  clofe  to  the  wall,  pales,  &c.  Where  this  is 
praftifed,  the  plants,  together  with  the  fruit,  will  make 
an  agreeable  appearance,  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft, 
and  September. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  fupported  with  (lakes ; that  is, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  run,  let  a tall  firm  Hake  be  fixed 
in  the  ground  near  each  plant ; and,  according  as  their 
vines  advance  in  length,  let  them  be  trained  up  carefully 
round  the  Hakes. 

But  the  purnkins,  and  large  kind  of  gourds,  (hould  be 
planted  out  in  an  open  fpot,  or  upon  dung-hills,  fetting 
them  eight  or  ten  feet  from  one  another,  and  mull  be 
fuffered  to  run  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  where,  if 
they  have  room,  they  will  extend  a great  way. 

The  feed  of  gourds  and  pumkins  may  dill  be  fown  in 
the  firll  or  fecond  w'eek,  or  any  time  in  the  month. 

The  feeds  may  now  be  fowed  either  at  once  in  the  full 
ground,  or  upon  holes  of  hot  dung,  to  remsin  5 or  in  a 
hot-bed  for  tranfplantation,  which  will  bring  the  plants  on 
much  forwarder  j and  may  be  fowed  in  one  of  the  cu- 
cumber hot-beds  already  made,  or  upon  holes  of  hot  dung 
under  hand-glaffes,  as  in  lall  month  ; and  when  the  plants 
have  got  rough  leaves,  one,  two  or  three  inches  broad, 
they  (liould  be  planted  out  into  the  open  ground. 

But  fuch  perfons  as,  for  want  of  hot-dung,  &c.  are 
necefiitated  to  fow  them  in  the  common  ground,  Ihould 
fow  them  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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Kidney  Beans, 

Now  plant  a full  crop  of  kidney-beans,  to  fucceed  thofe^ 
planted  in  April.  ' 

Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  of  thefe  beans  may  ftill  be 
planted  ; but  the  beft  and  moil  profitable  for  this  planta-- 
tion  are  the  fpeckled  dwarfs,  Batterfea,  and  Canterbury 
white  dwarfs. 

Draw  drills  for  them  an  inch  deep,  and  thirty  inches 
a/under ; place  tlie  beans  in  the  drills,  about  three  inches 
apart ; draw  the  earth  evenly  over  them,  and,  when  all 
are  planted,  let  the  furface  be  lightly  raked  fmooth. 

Plant  alfo,  where  required,  any  of  the  running  kinds 
of  kidney  beans. 

^ Moil:  of  thefe  forts  are  exceeding  profitable  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  a family,  for  they  are  furprifing  great  bearers  J ' 
but,  in  particular,  the  fcarlet-flowering  bean  ; and  there 
is  a v-ariety  of  this,  that  difiers  front  it  only  in  coiour>  • 
which  is  white,  and  whofe  flowers  are  alfo  white;  but  is 
not  to  be  diftingui/hed  from  the  fcarlet^  i^eitlier  in  man- 
ner.  of  growth,  nor  mode  of  bearing and  both  the  va- 
rieties are  very  proper  for  this  plantation  : the  large  white 
Dutch  running  kinds  are  alfo'very  proper  to  plant  now. 

Thefe,  and  all  the  running  or  climbing  forts  of  kidney- 
beans,  muii  be  allowed  more  room  to  grow  than  the  dwarf 
kinds ; fo  that  the  drills  for  thefe  large  forts  mufl  be  opened 
at  three  feet  fix  inches  diftance  from  one  another,  at  leaft, 

but  four  feet  will  not  be  too  much,  and  about  an  inch  and 
a half  deep. 

Place  the  beans  in  the  drills  three  or  four  inches  afiinder, 
them  equally  with  earth,  about  an  inch  and  a 

half  deep. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  begin  to  pufli  their 
lunncrs,  then  let  feme  tall  flicks,  or  poles,  be  placed  to 
each  row  for  the  plants  to  climb  upon.  The  runners  will 
hold,  and  will  twine  themfeves.naturallv  round 
the  flicks  or  poles,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  pro- 
vided the  poles  or  flicks  be  fo  high  ; or  if  any  are  planted 
in  a low  clofe  againft  a wall,  or  any  high  fence  or  build- 
ing, may  fufpend  flrong  packthread  from  above,  fix  inches 
1 tance,  faflened  tight  at  both  ends,  the  runners  of  the 
beans  will  readily  afeend  round  the  flrings. 

The  advantage  of  planting  thefe  running  kinds  is  very. 

great  j 
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great;  for  thofe  that  are  nosv  planted,  will,  after  they 
begin,  continue  bearing  till  the  cold  weather  detlroys  the 
pLnts. 

But  it  fliould  be  obferved  that  where  there  are  not  the 
convenience  of  liicks  or  poles  for  thefe  plants  to  climb  up 
upon,  they  will  hot  fucceed  ; and  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
it  will  be  beft  to  plant  none  but  the  dwarf  kinds. 

Capjlcums  for  PicJding. 

The  capficums  for  pickling,  which  were  Town  in  March 
or  April,  Ihould  now  be  planted  out;  but  this  Ihould  be 
done  in  moill  weather. 

Thefe  plants  being  raifed  in  a hot-bed,  are  fomewhat 
tender,  therefore  malf  not  be  planted  out  too  foon  ; but 
this  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of 
the  month,  if  fettled  warm  weather. 

JDjig  a fpot  of  rich  ground  for  their  reception,  and  rake 
tfie  furface  fmooth  ; then  put  In  the  plants  by  line,  a foot 
afunder  every  way,  and  water  them. 

Lo^oe-afphs  for  Soups,  i^c. 

Plant  out  tomatos,  or  love-apples,  from  the  hot-bed 
where  they  are  raifed.  About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
the  month  is  the  proper  time  to  remove  them  into  the  full  air. 

Thefe  plants  being  trailers,  and  very  luxuriant  and 
rambling  in  their  growth,  muft  therefore  be  planted 
clofe  to  a wall,  pales,  or  efpaliers ; and  when  they  begin 
to  branch  out,  muft  be  trained,  and  nailed  to  the  walls  or 
pales,  in  the  manner  of  a wall-tree,  or  may  be  trained  to 
Itrong  ftakes. 

Obferve,  they  muft  be  planted  againft  a fouth  wall,  or 
other  fouth  fence;  for  if  they  were  to  be  planted  in  the 
fnade,  the  fruit  would  not  ripen.  The  vacant  fpaces  be- 
tween wall-trees  would  fuit  them  well. 

One  llout  plant  in  a place  is  fufficient.  Water  them  as 
foon  as  they  are  planted,  and  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  root ; and  a little  fhelter  in  cold  nights, 
for  the  firft  fortnight,  would  be  very  ferviceable. 

Afparagiis, 

Afparagus  will  now  be  fit  to  cut  for  ufe. 

In  cutting  the  buds  or  fhoots  of  thefe  plants,  it  fhould 
be  obferved,  that,  when  they  are  from  about  two  or  three 
to  four  or  five,  or  at  moft  fix  inches  in  height,  they  Ihould 

be 
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be  gathered  ; but  thofe  about  three  or  four  inches  high  ' 
are  in  prittic  order;  when  permitted  to  run  much  higher, 
the  top  of  the  bud  opens,  and  the  Hioot  does  not  eat  fo  ^ 
well  as  thole  that  are  cut  when  the  head  is  quite  clofe. 

When  you  cut  them,  be  careful  to  thruid  your  knife 
down  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  fhoots  you  intend  to  cut,  left . 
you  wound  or  deftroy  any  young  buds  that  are  coming  up 
and  do  no:  yet  appear ; cutting  the  Ihoots  off  about  three 
or  four  inches  within  the  ground. 

* Let  the  beds  ol  thefe  plants  be  now  cleaned,  for  feed 
weeds  will  now  rife  very  thi'k  on  them. 

I’aking,  therefore,  opportunity  of  a dry  day,  and  with 
a fmall  hand  line  cut  up  all  weeds  clean  within  the  fur- 
face,  and  they  will  fooii  all  die. 

'I r anf planting  Lettuces, 

Tn  moift  weather,  tranfplant  cofs  lettuce,  and  other, 
kinds,  which  were  fown  the  two  former  months, 

Choofc  a rich  fpoc  for  thofe  plants  in  a free  open  fitua- 
tion,  or  fuch  that. is. not  much  incumbered  with  trees,  &c. 
which,  would  draw  the  plants  up  (lender  without  forming- 
good  hearts;  dig  the  ground  neatly  one  fpade  deep,  and 
rake  the  furface  fmooth;  then  put  in  the  plants  in  rows, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder;  and  allow  the  fame  diftance 
between  plant  and  plant  in  each  row,  and  give  fomc  water 
to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots. 

Repeat  the  waterings  as  there  may  be  occafion,  till  the 
plants  have  taken  root. 

So  iA)  Lettuce  feed. 

Sow  lettuce-feed;  this  fhould  be  done  at  two  or  three 
different  times  this  month,  that  there  may  be  a conttant 
fupply  of  fuch  plants  as  are  good. 

The  cofs,  Silefia,  and  admirable  cabbage-lettuce,  are 
the  proper  kinds  to  fow  now;  the  brown  Dutch,  and  all 
the  other  kinds,  will  alfo  fucceed. 

An  open  fituation  mull  be  cholen  to  fow  thefe  feeds  in, 
and  where  the  ground  is  light  and  rich  ; fow  each  fort  fe- 
parate,  and  rake  them  in  light  and  evenly. 

I he  beds  wherein  thefe  feeds  are  fown,  muft  be  often 
refreftied  with  water,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry, 
to  promote  a free  growth,  both  in  the  feed  and  vouno 
plants.  ^ ^ 
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Small  Sallading. 

Sow  crefTes,  muftard,  radifh,  rape,  and  other  fmall 
fallad  feeds  often. 

Where  a conftant  fupply  of  thefe  fmall  herbs  are  want- 
ed, there  fhould  be  fome  feed  of  each  fort  put  into  the 
ground,  once  every  fix  or  feven  days. 

Obferve,  if  the  weather  proves  hot  and  dry,  it  is  pro- 
per to  fow  thefe  feeds  now  on  a fomewhat  fhady  border. 
Draw  fhallow  drills,  and  fow  the  feeds  therein  tolerably 
thick,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  In  dry  wea- 
ther give  them  a moderate  watering  every  other  day. 

Spinach. 

Spinach  may  yet  be  fown,  and  it  will  fucceed  tolerably 
well,  if  fowed  in  an  open  fituation. 

In  fome  places  this  plant  is  required  all  fummer ; whfre 
this  is  the  cafe,  there  fliould  be  fome  feed  fown  every 
twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Sow  it  moderately  thin,  tread  it 
well  down,  and  rake  it  evenly  into  the  ground. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  fpinach  which  was  fown  the  former 
month.  Cut  down  all  the  weeds,  and  leave  the  plants 
about  four  or  five  inches  afunder. 

^urneps. 

Sow  more  turneps,  they  will  come  in  at  a fine  feafon  ; 
that  is,  they  will  be  fit  to  draw  for  the  table  by  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  July;  but  will  be  in  excellent  order 
by  the  beginning  of  Augult,  and  will  continue  good  ^ 
long  time. 

'This  feed  muft  not  be  fown  in  dry  hot  weather;  for  if 
it  is,  all  the  labour  will  be  led;  but  when  the  weather  is 
fhowery,  or  there  is  a fair  profped  of  its  being  fo,  then 
is  the  right  dnte  to  fow  this  fmall  feed. 

Sow  Tt  in  open  fpot  of  light  ground ; do  not  fpare  feed, 
in  moderation,  but  fow  it  as  equally  as  poflible ; tread  it 
evenly  down,  and  rake  in  with  the  fame  care. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turneps  which  were  fown  the  former 
month  ; cut  up  all  the  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  regular- 
ly, allowing  feven  or  eight  inches  between  plant  and, 
plant. 

'This  work  of  thinning  fhould  always  be  performed, 
when  the  rough  leaves  are  about  the  breadth  of  a man’s 
thumb.  »■ 
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Carrots  and  Parfneps. 

Carrots  and  parfneps  will  now  be  advancing  fall:  in  their 
growth,  and  they  fliould  be  properly  encouraged;  clear 
them  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  out  to  due  dif- 
tances. 

This  work  may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  hoe  ; thofe 
that  can  ufe  the  fmall  hoe,  will  find  it  the  moll  expedi- 
tious method  of  cleaning  and  thinning  thefe  plants ; and 
belides,  by  loofening  the  furface  of  the  ground  with  the 
hoe,  it  will  greatly  promote  the  free  growth  of  the  plants. 

How'ever,  at  any  rate,  let  thefe  plants  be  cleaned,  and 
thinned  out  at  proper  dillances,  that  they  may  have  full 
liberty  to  grow  at  top  and  fwell  at  bottom.  Thin  them 
out,  therefore,  the  general  crops,  to  about  fix  or  feven 
inches  diilance  at  leall,  and  cut  down  all  weeds.  There 
is  nothing  like  allowing  thefe  plants  room  enough,  for 
then  their  roots  will  be  large,  long,  and  ftraight ; the 
parfneps  in  particular,  if  tliinned  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
diilance,  the  roots  will  fwell  confiderably  large,  and  at- 
tain their  utmoll  perfeflion. 

Such  crops  of  carrots,  however,  as  are  intended  to  be 
drawn  gradually  for  the  tabic  while  young,  need  not  be 
thinned  at  firfl  to  more  than  four  or  five  inches  diilance  ; 
as  by  a gradual  thinning  out  the  larger,  for  ufe,  the  rell 
will  gain  more  and  more  room  daily. 

But  the  main  .crops  of  carrots  that  you  intend  fhall  re- 
main to  grow  to  full  fize,  fhould  be  thinned  to  the  proper 
diilance  at  once,  fetting  them  out  full  fix  or  feven  inches 
apart  at  Icall  ; but  if  eight  or  ten  inches  every  way  afun- 
der,  the  better. 

So'Vjing  Carrots. 

Carrot-feed  may  Hill  be  fown  where  required;  it  will 
grow  freely,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  foon,  and  the/ 
Will  be  ready  to  draw  for  the  table  by  . the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  foon  in  Augufl,  and  continue  in  fine  order  all 
the  autumn  feafon. 

Onions. 

The  crops  of  onions  fliould,  towards  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter end  of  this  month,  be  perfedlly  well  cleared  from 
weeds;  and  thejlants,  when  three  or  four  inches  high, 

fliould 
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ft'.ould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  three  or  four  indies  afan- 
der,  or  thereabouts.  Take  good  care  to  leave  the  fuont-ell 
plants. 

This  work  may  either  be  performed  by  hand,  or  with  ' 
the  fmall  hoe;  the  latter  is  the  qaickell  mettiod,  and  by 
Hirring  the  ground  with  the  hoe,  it  is  of  great  fervicc  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  Obferving  to  thin  them  out  to 
about  four  inches  diitance,  not  leaving  any  two  plants 
clofe  together. 

But  where  a fupply  of  young  onions  are  wanted  for 
thinning  out  by  degrees  lor  fdlads,  or  other  uies,  there 
fliould  be  a crop  fet_  apart,  and  referved  unthinned  for 
that  purpofe;  but  obferving  to  thin  them  regularly  as  you 
draw  them  for  ufe,  leaving  the  moil  promifing  plants  to 
iland  to  bulb. 

Hamburgh  ParJlej,  Scozoucra,  o7id  Safap^. 

The  Hamburgh  or  large-rooted  parlley,  fcorzonera, 
and  falfafy,  mult  now  be  carefully  cleaned;  and  the 
plants  Ihould  be  thinned,  or  hoed  out,  to  proper  diltanccs, 
that  their  roots  may  have  room  to  fwell.  Leave  thcfe 
plants  about  iix  or  feven  inches  diftance  from  one  ano- 
ther. 

The  feeds  of  fcorzonera  and  falfafy  Ihould  now  be  fown 
for  the  winter  crop.  Sow  them  in  the  firll  or  fecond  week 
of  this  month,  in  an  open  ipot  of  ground,  each  fort  lepa- 
rate,  and  rake  them  in. 

Thefe  plants,  when  fown  early,  are  apt  to  run  up  for 
feed,  before  they  are  hardly  fit  lor  ufe.  But  thole  that 
are  fown  now  will  not  run,  and  their  roots  will  be  in  ex- 
cellent order  for  the  table  by  Michaelmas,  and  coiuinue 
good  till  fpring  following. 

Sa<voys  and  Cabbages. 

Tranfplant  cabbage  and  Savoy  plants  for  autumn  and 
\<’inter  ufe. 

Thefe  may  be  planted  between  rows  of  early  cauli- 
flowers, or  between  wide  rows  of  garden  beans,  or  French 
beans;  that  is,  if  there  be  no  other  ground  at  liberty. 

But  where  there  is  ground  to  fpare,  and  dear  of  other 
crops,  it  will  be  the  bell  method  to  plant  out  thefe  kind 
of  plants  into  an  open  fpot  by  themfeives.  Plant  them  out, 
if  polTible,  in  moilt  weather,  in  rows  two  a feet  and  a half 

afundcr. 
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afunder,  and  about  two  feet  dillance  in  the  lines ; and  as 
foon  as  they  are  planted,  give  each  a little  water. 

Draw  earth  about  the  Items  of  early  cabbages,  and 
others  ; this  is  a very  needful  work,  for  it  will  Itrengthen 
the  plants  greatly,  and  will  alfo  bring  them  forward  in 
their  growth. 

The  earliell  cabbages  will  now  be  well  advanced  in  growth, 
have  formed  tolerable  full  hearts,  and  begin  to  turn  their  in- 
ner leaves  for  cabbaging  ; they  may  be  greatly  affilled  and 
brought  forward  by  tying  their  leaves  together.  Get  fome 
Itrong  bafs,  or  fome  frnail  withies,  or  ofier  twigs,  and  go 
over  the  plants  row  by  row,  and  let  fuch  of  the  forwarded 
as  have  begun  to  turn  their  leaves  pretty  much  inw.ard,  be 
tied.  In  doing  this,  obferve  to  gather  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  up  very  regularly ; and  then,  with  the  bafs,  or  withy, 
let  them  be  tied  together ; but  do  not  tie  them  too  Hr  ait, 
for  that  would  occaTion  the  plants  to  roc. 

This  will  bring  the  plants  to  be  fit  for  ufe  fooner  by  a 
week  or  fortnight  than  they  would  naturally  be  of  them- 
•.felves  ; and  they  will  be  much  whiter  in  the  heart,  and 
more  tender  to  eat. 

Early  Caulif oxters. 

Look  over  early  cauliflowers  often,  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  month;  fome  of  the  plants  will  then  be- 
gin to  fhew  their  flower-heads  in  the  center;  and  as  foon 
as  thefe  appear,  they  fhould  be  fereened  from  the  fun  and 
wet,  which  would  change  the  colour  from  a milk  white 
to  a yellow. 

1 herefore,  as  foon  as  ever  a flower  appears  in  the  heart 
of  the  plant,  let  three  or  four  of  the-  larged  of  the  inner 
leaves  be  broke  down  over  it.  This  will  anfwer  the  double 
purpofe  of  fhading  the  head  fr  -m  the  fun,  and  defendinn- 
n from  wet.  By  this  practice,  the  cauliflowers  will  be  pre'’- 
ierved  in  their  natural  whitenefs,  and  will  be  clofe,  firm 
and  beautiful.  ’ 

Thefe  plants  fhould,  in  very  dry  weather,  be’often  water- 
ed  ; for  this  will  caufe  the  heads  to  grow  to  a larger  fize. 

But  in  doing  this,  you  muft  form\he  earth  hollow  like 
a bafon,  round  eacJi  plant,  to  contain  the  water  when 
given  to  tJiem. 
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Tra7tf planting  Caulijlonvers. 

Tranfplant,  if  not  done  laft  month,  the  young  cauli- 
flower plants  raifed  this  fpring  from  feed. 

For  the  reception  of  thefe  young  plants,  let  a piece  of 
the  richeft  ground  be  chofen,  and  fpiead  thereon  fome 
good  rotten  dung,  and  then  dig  the  ground  one  fpade 
deep  ; and  as  you  go  on,  let  the  dung  be  regularly  buried. 

The  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  this  piece  at  two  feet,  or  two 
feet  and  a half  each  way  afunder ; and  they  muft  be  water- 
ed as  foon  they  are  planted. 

There  may  be  fown,  if  you  choofe  it,  on  the  fame 
piece,  between  the  cauliflower  plants,  a crop  of  fpinach, 
which  will  come  in  for  ufe  before  the  cauliflowers  have  ac- 
quired any  confiderable  growth. 

Sowing  Cauliflower -feed  for  a Michaelmas  Crop. 

Sow  cauliflower-feed  : the  plants  that  are  raifed  from 
this  fowing  will  come  into  ufe  in  Oftober,  and  will  be  in 
high  perfeftion  the  greatefl:  part  of  November,  and  fome- 
times  longer. 

This  is  what  the  London  gardeners  call  the  Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. 

Obferve  the  feed  for  this  crop  mufl:  not  be  fowed  till 
about  the  24th  of  this  month  ; at  which  lime  prepare  a 
three  or  four  feet  wide  bed  of  rich  earth,  in  a free  fitua- 
tion.  Get  fome  good  feed  of  the  lafl  year’s  faving;  fow 
this  equally,  moderately  thick,  and  rake  it  carefully  in, 
and  fprinkle  the  bed  often  in  dry  weather  with  water.^ 

When  the  plants  have  got  two  or  three  leaves  an  inch 
broad,  they  flrould  be  pricked  out  into  a nurfery-bed  to 
attain  ftrength  for  final  tranfplantation.  See  June  and 
July. 

Broccoli. 

Broccoli-feeds,  both  of  the  purple  and  white  kinds, 
mull  be  fown  this  month,  for  the  fecond  principal  crop, 

for  ufe  the  following  fpring. 

ft  will  be  advifcable  to  fow  a little  of  this  feed  at  two 
different  times  this  month,  in  order  to  have  a proper  fup- 
ply ; therefore  fow  fome  feed  of  both  kinds  in  tlie  firfl: 
wc^k  in  the  month,  and  more  about  the  twentieth;  the 
plants  raifed  from  thefe  fowings  will  produce  their  heads 
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in  February,  March,  and  April,  but  In  greateft  perfeftion 
the  two  laft  named  months ; and  after  the  heads  are  gather- 
ed, the  ftalksof  the  purple  fort  will  yield  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent fprouts.  i jii 

Thefe  feeds  inuft  berfown  in  a bed,  or  border,  that  is 
not  fully  expofed  to  the  fun ; fow  each  kind  on  a feparate 
fpot,  and  rake  them  in  even.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  not  be 
fovvn  under  a wall,  &Ci  for  that  fituation  would  draw  the 
plants  up  weak,  and  long  lhanked. 

To  ha-ve  Broccoli  before  Chrijlmas. 

But  let  it  be  obferved,  if  it  is  required  to  hai'C  broccoli 
produce  heads  before  Chriltmas,  that  is  in  Odober,  No- 
vember, and  December,  you  muft  fow  fome  feeds  of  each 
kind  in  March,  or  beginning  of  April  ; which  fee. 

Bore-cole. 

Sow  bore-cole,  otherwdfe  brown-cole,  for  next  winter 
and  fpring  ufe. 

This  is  a ufeful  plant,  Is  of  the  open  cabbage  tribe,  and 
very  w'ell  worth  raifing  in  ever  kitchen  garden,  for  the 
fervice  of  a family.  There  are  two  fcxrts,  the  brown  and  the 
green,  neither  of  which  form  clofe  heads  like  the  common 
cabbage  or  Savoy,  but  always  remain  open  and  loofe  in 
the  heart : but  they  have  neverthelefs  great  merit  for  their 
extreme  hardinefs  to  endure  cold,  and  excellence  for  winter 
and  fpring  ufe. 

Thefe  plants  run  up  with  very  long  Hems,  from  two  t® 
three  or  four  feet  high,  crowned  by  a large,  fpreading,  bufliy 
head  of  thick  curled  leaves  ; and  are  fo  very  hardy,  that 
they  will  lurvive  the  moll  fevere  winters ; and  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March  their  long  Items  will  be  loaded, 
from  the  very  bottom  to  the  top,  with  line  young  fprouts  ; 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  principal  head  at  top,  will  boil 
remarkably  green  and  tender. 

1 he  feed  mull  be  fowm  the  frit  week  In  the  month";  but 
if  you  delire  to  have  the  plants  run  up  to  a good  height, 
the  feed  Ihould  be  fovva  in  March  or  April,  as  diredled  in 
thofe  months.  Sow  it  in  an  open  fpot  of  good  ground, 
and  rake  it  in. 

In  dry  weather,  give  the  bed  now  and  then  a moderate 
watering. 

1 he  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out.  In  aboitt 
*ix  weeks  after  the  Iced  is  fown, 
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Savveys, 

Sow  Savoy^feed  for  a latter  crop ; the  true  green  Savoy 
is  the  befl:  fort  to  fow  now,  for  it  is  the  hardieft.  ^ 

This  feed  may  be  Town  any  time  In  the  month,  and  will 
come  in  very  well  for  a late  crop;  but  to  have  a good  crop 
of  full-headed  plants,  let  the  feed,  if  poffible,  be  fown  in 
the  firll  or  fecond  week  in  the  month ; the  plants  will  foon 
come  up,  and  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  the  end  of  June, 
July,  and  beginning  of  Auguft. 

The  plants  raifed  from  this  fowing  will  be  tolerably 
well  cabbaged  by  November,  and  will  continue  good  till 
March. 

Beans, 

Plant  more  garden  beans  for  latter  crops,  in  July,  Au- 
guft,  and  September. 

The  Windfor,  Toker,  and  Sandwich  kinds,  will  yet  fuc- 
ceed  tolerably  well,  and  the  long  pods  and  white  blofibin 
beans>  are  alfo  very  proper  to  plant  any  time  this  month. 

But  where  a conftant  fucceffion  of  young  beans  are  de- 
fired  all  the  fummer  feafon,  there  fhould  be  fome  feed  put 
into  the  ground  at  three  different  times  this  month,  al- 
lowing ten  or  twelve  days  between  each  time  ; and  at  this 
feafon  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  allow  them  a fituation 
where  the  ground  is  moiftell,  if  there  is  choice  of  foil ; 
planting  them  in  rows  a yard  afunder. 

Hoe  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  beans  that  are  al- 
ready up,  and  draw  earth  up  about  their  liems. 

Management  of  Beans  in  BloJJom, 

Now  it  will  be  proper  to  top  fuch  beans  as  are  in  bloom, 
to  promote  the  free  fetting  of  the  pods. 

This  fhould,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  be 
particularly  pradifed  to  the  early  crop,  provided  it  was 
not  done  laft  month. 

By  this  pradlice  the  pods  will  fet  fooner,  and  fwell 
fafter,  and  be  better  nouriihed,  and  come  in  almofi;  a 
week  fooner  than  if  the  plants  were  permitted  to  run  ; 
for  having  no  top  to  nourifh,  their  whole  effort  goes  to 
that  of  the  fruit. 

But  in  doing  the  above  work,  obferve  to  let  the  fiems  be 
ilrft  advanced  to  fuch  a due  height,  as  to  have  a fufficient 
iiuandty  of  pods ; the  early  Mazagan  bean  may  be  topped 
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when  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  largeft  forts 
ftiould  be  topped  when  from  about  tw'O  feet  and  a half  ta 
a yard,  or  three  feet  and  a half  high. 

• But  with  refpedl,  however,  to  the  fmall  early  beans,  if  you 
would  have  them  come  in  as  early  as  pofllble,  you  Ihould 
top  them  as  foon  as  the  blolTom  at  the  bottom  of  the  llalks 
begin  to  open.  , . 

' Peas* 

Sow  likewife  more  peas : to  have  a regular  fupply,  let 
fome  be  fovvn  at  Jeall  twice  in  this  month  ; but  where  con~ 
ftant  lupplies  of  young  peas  are  much  wanted,  three  or 
four  fowings  will  not  be  too  often,  and  there  will  be  the 
greater  chance  of  fuccefs  in  this  late  fowing. 

The  beft  forts  to  fow  now,  are  the  marrowfats,  alfo 
may  fov/  the  green  and  white  rouncivals,  being  fine  large 
forts ; likewile  any  of  the  hotfpur  kinds ; and  thofe  that 
are  fown  any  time  in  this  month,  will  Ibmetimes  yield  to- 
lerable good  crops. 

This  is  now  a proper  time  to  fow  any  of  the  dwarf  kinds 
of  peas.  Thefe  forts  feldom  grow'above  two  or  three  feet 
h:gh,  but  are  great  bearers,  and  generally  fucceed  well 
when  fown  at  this  feafon.  Sow  them  in  drills  two  feet 
and  a half  afunder. 

Now  let  fome  earth  be  drav/n  up  about  the  ftems  of  the 
crops  of  peas  which  were  fown  in  April,  for  this  will 
llrengthen  the  plants  greatly. 

The  early  hotfpur  peas  now  in  bloflbm,  may  be  topped, 
as  diretled  for  the  beans ; it  will  caufe  the  pods  to  let  and 
■fwell  more  freely,  and  will  be  fit  to  gather  fooner. 

'^tkkifig  Peas. 

Continue  alfo  to  .place  flicks  to  rows  of  peas,  according 
-as  the  different  forts  require  it,  for  them  to  climb  upon, 
^ fupport  them  frocn  the  ground,  in  an  upright  growth. 
Where  this  is  intended,  it  fhould  always  be  done  when 
the  plants  are  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  or  thereabout. 

d here  is  a.'grea'c  advantage  in  allowing  flicks  of  a proper 
height,  for  the  different  forts  of  peas  to  climb  upon  ; for 
•thofe  peas  that'  have  flicks,  will  yield  above  double  the 
'quantity  cjf  thofe  that  are  permitted  to  run  upon  the 
ground, 
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The  flicks  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  from  four  or  five  to 
fe>en  feet  high,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  diflerent 
forts  of  peas  ; the  flicks  fhould  alfo  be  well  furnilhed  with 
fmall  branches  from  within  a little  of  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
that  the  plants  may  readily  take  hold  without  falling  on  the 
ground  ; and  the  flicks  fhould  be  prepared  fan-fafhion,  fo 
as  the  fide  branches  extend  only  the  way  of  the  rows. 

They  fhould  be  placed  on  the  funny  fide  of  the  rows ; 
that  is,  if  the  rows  range  call  and  weft,  then  it  is  neceffary 
to  plant  the  llicks  on  the  fouth  fide,  for  the  fun  will  natu- 
rally incline  the  plants  that  way,  and  they  will  more  readily 
catch  the  flicks ; and  the  flick  fhould  be  placed  at  fuch 
ddftances  as  the  branches  of  each  other  may  meet. 

This  work  is  very  prafticable  in  private  gardens,  but 
would  be  endlefs  labour  for  large  crops  in  fields,  &c.  for 
fupply  of  the  markets, 

Endi‘ve. 

Sow  endive  for  an  early  crop  ; where  thefe  plants  are  de- 
fined early,  and  in  conflant  fuccelllon,  it  will  be  advifeable 
to  fow  a little  of  this  feed  at  two  different  times  this 
month. 

But  never  depend  on  the  fowings  of  this  month  for  a 
main  crop,  the  plants  being  apt  to  run  up  foon  to  feed  the 
fame  year;  however,  where  a few  early  plants  are  required, 
may  fe.w  a little  feed  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  a 
little  more  about  the  latter  end  : the  plants  of  the  firfl  fowing 
will  not  continue  fit  for  ufe  long;  but  the  fecond  fowing 
will  not  run  fo  foon. 

But  the  feafon  for  fowing  the  principal  autumn  and 
winter  crops,  is  the  beginning  or  middle,  and  latter  end 
of  June,  and  middle  of  July. 

This  feed  fhould  be  fown  in  an  open  fpot  of  rich  earth  ; 
it  muft  not  be  fown  very  thick,  and  take  great  care  to  rake 
it  evenly  into  the  ground. 

Sonvhtg  Pet-herhs,  idfc, 

Parfley-feed  may  ftill  be  fown,  where  it  has  been  omitted 
in  the  former  months ; but  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  it  now, 
where  the  fun  has  not  great  power. 

Sow  more  purflane-feed ; this  fhould  be  done  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  that  there  may  be  a due  fupply  to 
fucceed  that  which  was  fown  in  April.  This  feed  will  now 
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grow  freely,  In  abed  of  light  rich  earth,  in  the  open  ground. 
Let  the  earth  be  well  broken  with  the  fpade,  and  rake  the 
furface  even  ; then  draw  (hallow  drills  fix  inches  afunder. 
Sow  the  feed  moderately  thick,  and  cover  it  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch,  or  thereabouts,  with  earth ; or  you  may  fow  it 
broad-caft,  and  rake  it  in. 

Where  coriander  is  conllantly  wanted,  it  will  now  be 
proper  to  fow  a little  more  of  that  feed,  for  that  which  is 
fown  early  is  apt  to  run  ; fow  it  in  drills  fix  or  feven  inches 
afunder. 

Sow  chervil,  where  wanted,  it  will  ftill  fucceed;  let  this 
feed  be  alfo  fown  in  (hallow  drills,  and  cover  itl  ghtly  with 
earth,  or  fowed  broad-caft  and  raked  in.  - 

^'he  feeds  of  thyme,  favory,  and  marjoram,  or  any  other 
fweet  herbs,  may  alfo  ftill  be  fown  ; but  let  this  be  done  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  obferving  the  fame  method  of  (ow- 
ing as  direfted  in  March  and  j^pril. 

Propagating  Arotnatic  Plants  hy  Cuttings  and  Slips. 

Propagate  aromatic  plants  by  (lips  or  cuttings ; moll  forts 
of  them  will  ftill  fucceed. 

The  forts  proper  to  plant  now  are,  fage,  favory,  and' 
hylTqp  ; marjoram,  maftich,  and  lavender  ; and  the  flips  or' 
cuttings  of  thefe  forts  will  now  grow  very  freely. 

Choofe  for  this  purpofe  fuch  flips  as  have  ftrength,  and 
about  five,  fix,  or  feven  inches  long  ; drip  the  leaves,  if 
there  be  any,  o(F  the  bottom,  and  twift  the  ftalk  a little  in 
that  part ; then  plant  them,  putting  each  cutting  about  two 
thirds  into  the  ground,  and  fetting  them  five  or  fix  inches 
apart. 

They  muft  b«  planted  in  a (hady  fituation  ; and  in  dry 
w'eather  muft  be  now  and  then  moderately  watered. 

Plant  alfo,  where  required,  (lips  or  cuttings  of  rofemary 
and  rue,  and  wormwood. 

Let  the  cuttings,  or  flips  of  thefe  plants,  be  fix  or  eight 
inches  in  length  ; and  plant  them  fix  inches  afunder,  in  a 
(hady  border,  putting  each  cutting  more  than  half  way  into> 
the  earth. 

Mint. 

Mint  may  alfo  be  planted  now',  where  new  beds  are 
wanted. 

Procure  fets  for  this  purpofe,  either  young  plants,  or  cut- 
tings of  the  ftalks,  as  direfled  in  the  former  month ; they 
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mull  be  planted  in  a fpot  of  rich  ground,  fetting  them  in 
rows  iix  inches  afunder,  and  four  inches  from  one  another 
in  the  row,  and  give  them  fome  water  to  fettle  the  earth 
well  about  their  roots. 

Supporting  Plants  for  Seed, 

Now  fupport  the  Hems,  or  llalks,  of  fuch  plants  as  were 
planted  for  feed. 

The  onions  and  leeks,  in  particular,  will  now  require 
this  care  ; for  the  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  will  be  run  up  to  a 
good  height ; and  if  they  are  not  fecured  in  due  time,  the 
winds  and  heavy  rains,  will  break  them  down. 

I’he  bed:  method  of  fupporting  the  Hems  of  thefe  plants 
is  to  driv^e  fome  firm  Hakes  into  the  ground,  along  the 
rows  of  plants,  placing  the  flakes  about  three  yards  afunder 
in  the  row ; then  let  fome  long  thin  poles,  or  lines,  be  faf- 
tened  from  daketo  flake  on  each  fide  of  the  dalks ; butpolcs 
where  they  can  be  had,  are  much  the  befl  for  thispurpofe. 

Support  likewife,  the  ftems  of  cabbages.  Savoys,  and 
broccoli,  which  are  for  feed  ; having  fome  good  flout  flakes, 
let  one  or  two  be  driven  into  the  ground,  clofe  to  every 
plant,  and  the  principal  flems»be  tied  fecurely  to  them. 

Sonving  Padijhes. 

Sow  more  radifhes ; the  falmon  kind  is  very  proper  for 
this  fowing;  chufe  an  open  fituation,  fo\f  the  feeds  thin, 
and  rake  it  in  properly. 

It  is  proper  to  low  three  difierent  times  this  month,  to 
continue  a proper  fucceflion ; but  mull  be  often  watered 
in  dry  weather,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  are 
come  up. 

Of  Radijhes  for  Seed. 

Tranfplant  radifhes  for  feed  : this  mull  be  done  when 
the  roots  are  jull  in  their  primes  and  the  firfl  and  fecond 
week  in  the  month  is  the  mofl  proper  time  to  do  it ; and  if 
it  is  fhowery  weather,  it  will  be  a particular  advantage. 

Choofe  for  this  purpofe  fuch  roots  as  are  long,  perfeflly 
Hrait,  and  with  fliort  tops. 

Having  alfo  fome  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  root,  that 
is,  if  it  is  the  common  red  or  fliort-topped  radifh ; thofe  that 
are  of  a clear  pale  red,  arc  in  moli  Cfleem,  and  particularly 
with  the  London  gardeners,  for  market,  as  they  generally 
cat  more  crifp  and  mild,  than  thofe  of  a dark  red  colour;  and 
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when  intended  to  fave  feed  of  the  falmon  radifh,  although 
thefe  be  naturally  of  a pale  red,  yet  to  prefen  e the  forts, 
it  will  be  proper  to  plant  the  paleft  coloured  roots. 

The  principal  reafon  why  we  diredl  radiflies  intended 
for  feed  to  be  tranfplanted  is,  that  we  can  readily  judge  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  root,  take  only  what  are  of  the  right 
fort,  and  rejedl  fuch  as  are  not. 

Plant  them  by  dibble  in  rows  in  an  open  fpot:  the  rows 
mull  be  two  or  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  mull  be 
fet  about  two  feet  from  one  another  in  the  row  p let  them 
be  vvell  watered  as  foon  as  they  are  planted,  to  fettle  the 
earth  properly  about  them.  They  will  ftoot  up  ftrong 
llalks  and  ripen  feed  in  September. 

Frick  out  Celery. 

Prick  out  from  the  feed-bed  fome  of  the  celery  plants 
which  were  fown  in  March. 

Dig  for  this  purpofe  a bed  of  light  rich  earth,  about 
forty  inches  broad  ; then  draw  out  of  the  feed- bed  fome  of 
the  bed  plants,  prick  them  in  this,  three  inches  afunder 
in  the  row,  and  the  rows  five  or  fix  inches  dillance ; give 
tliem  fome  water,  and  ihade  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  root. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  a month  or  five 
or  fix  weeks  : by  which  time  they  will  have  gotten  ftrength, 
and  then  let  a quantity  of  the  llrongellbe  tranfplanted' in  to 
the  trenches  where  they  are  to  remain  to  blanch.  See 
June  and  July. 

Sonving  Celery. 

Sow  celery-feed  for  a latter  crop  ; this  fiiould  be  done 
in  the  firft  or  fecond  week  of  the  month. 

Dig  a fmall  bed  of  light  rich  earth,  and  lay  the  furface 
perfedly  level ; then  fow  the  feeds  pretty  thick,  and  rake 
them  in  as  light  as  poflible  with  a very  even  hand. 

In  hot  funny  weather,  fliade  the  bed  from  the  fun  every 
day,  from  ten  to  three  o’clock,  till  the  plants  appear  ; for 
this  feed  being  very  fmall,  the  full  fun  would,  in  a manner, 
quite  burnt  it  up. 

Likevvife,  let  the  bed,  in  dry  W'cather,  be  refrelhed  every 
other  evening  with  a very  moderate  watering. 

The  plants  from  this  fowing  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  into 
trenches,  in  Auguil  and  September,  and  to  take  up  for  the 
table  after  Chrillmas,  and  for  a fpring  fupply. 
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. Cardccns. 

The  cardoon«  which  were  fow'n  in  March,  or  April, 
fhould  now  be  thinned  w'here  they  have  rifen  too  thick, 

* that  the  plants  may  have  room  to  grow  and  get  ftrength 
by  nejit  month,  when  they  Ihould  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  be  blanched. 

n hefe  plants  Ihould  now  be  thinned  to  about  four  or  five 
inches  diftance;  or,  if  you  choole  it,  you  may  now  prick 
out  the  plants  that  dillance  on  a nurfery-bed,  to  remain 
till  next  month,  when,  the  whole  Ihould  be  tranfplanted 
finally. 

Dejiroying  Weeds. 

Now  let  more  than  common  care  be  taken  to  deftroy 
weeds,  among  crops  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  part 
throughout  the  ground. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  that  requires 
more  attention  now  than  this ; for  w'eeds  are  at  no  time 
more  dangerous  to  crops  than  the  prefent.  It  Ihould,  there- 
fore, be  one  of  the  principal  works  in  this  ground  to  deftroy 
them  before  they  grow  large.  For  weeds,  when  permitted 
to  grov/  to  any  bignefs,  not  only  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  the 
ground,  and  ruin  the  prefent  crops,  but  are  alfo  a very  dis- 
agreeable fight,  and  require  more  than  double  labour  to 
clear  the  ground  of  them. 

But,  in  particular,  let  the  crops  of  onions,  leeks,  carrots, 
parfneps,  lettuce,  a.nd  all  other  fraall  crops  that  grow  pretty 
clofe,  be  timely  cleaned  from  weeds.  That  is,  let  the 
weeds  be  cleared  away  before  they  begin  to  fpread,  or  over- 
top the  plants  ; \Vhich  they  would  foon  do,  when  once  they 
begin  to  run  ; and  in  that  cafe  would  do  much  damage  to 
the  crops.  ' 

Befides,  when  weeds  are  fulFered  to  grow  large,  among 
any  fmall  crops,  fo  as  to  mix  and  entangle  with  one  another, 
and  v/ith  the  plants,  it  renders  the  work  of  hoeing  or  weed- 
ing them  extremely  tedious,  and  very  troublefome  to 
perform. 

But  when  weeds  appear  between  rows  of  peas,  beans,  and 
kidney- bean  S',  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  and  fuch  other 
crops  as  Hand  diftant  in  rows,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
cafy  than  to  flop  their  progrefs,  becaufe  there  is  room  be- 
tween the  plants  to  admit  a large  hoe  ; and  with  fuch  an 
inflrumenta  perfon  may  go  over  a large  piece  of  ground 

in 
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in  a little  time  ; therefore,  he  that  would  fufFer  weeds  to 
grow  among  fuch  crops,  would  be  much  to  blame. 

Watering  nenx>~planted  Crops.- 

Watering,  in  dry  weather,  is  now  a very  needful  work 
to  all  newly  tranfplanted  crops  ; always  giving  a watering 
at  planting,  where  water  is  conveniently  fituated,  and  the 
quantity  of  plants  not  too  confiderable  to  render  the  work 
very  laborious  and  tedious ; repeating  the  waterings  till 
the  plants  take  root  and. grow. 

This  work  proving  fo  very  beneficial  in  accelerating  the 
frefh  rooting,  and  fctting  the  plants  off  in  a free  growth 
from  the  beginning,  it  Ihould  never  be  omitted,  where 
convenience  of  water,  and  time  permits. 


N • - * 

The  Fruit  Garden, 

Wall-T rees. 

WALL-TREES  will  now,  in  general,,  begin  tO’ 
make  llrong  and  numerous  fhoots ; and  they  Ihould 
be  regulated,  and  trained  the  right  way,  before  they  grow 
into  confufion. 

Apricots,. peaches,  and  ne«Rarihes,  in  particular,  demand' 
this  care  now  ; and  alfoplum  and  cherry-trees.  ■ 

Letall  thefe  trees  be  looked  over  fome  time  this  month, 
as  early  as  polSble,  while  making  their  firft  flioot,  and  clear- 
ed from  all  fuch  of  the  new  (hoots  as  aare  ufelel's  and  ill 
placed  ; at  the  fame  time  let  all  the  well-placed  nleful 
(hopts  be  retained,,  and  v/hen. of.  due  length,  trained  in 
clofe  and  regular  to  the  wall. 

All  fore  right,  and  other  ill-placed  (hoots,,  are  ufelefs, 
and  mud  be  difplaced;  thefe  are  fuch  . as  are  produced 
either  from  the  front  of  the  branches,  in  a fore-right  di- 
redtion,  or  other  wife  fo  irregularly  fituated,  as  they  cannot  - 
be  properly  trained  in,  therefore  become  ufelefs,  and  mult 
now  be  cleared  away. , 

Likewife  all  . very  luxuriant  (hoots  are  for  the  general  • 
part  to  be  conddcred  as  of  the  u(elefs  kind ; they  being  fuch 
as  are  remarkably  more  vigorous  and  rambling  in  growth 
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than  the  reft,  and  fllould  be  moftly  difplaced,  unlefs  any 
fliall  feem  neceflary  in  particular  parts,  to  fill  up  a vacancy 
or  furnifti  a future  fupply  of  wood  ; in  which  cafes,  only  fome 
occafional  fhoots  of  thefe  kinds  flrould  be  left,  and  all  the 
others  of  them  cleared  off  quite  clofe. 

And  at  the  fame  time  obferve,  that  even  when  good  and 
well-placed  fhoots  are  much  too  numerous  and  fuperfluous, 
arifing  in  any  part  of  the  tree  where  it  is  plain  they  are 
abfolutly  not  wanted,  or  cannot  be  converted  to  ufe  if  left 
till  the  winter  pruning,  fuch  fuperfluities,  though  good  in 
themfelves,  as  they  cannot  be,  with  propriety,  trained  in, 
are  ufelefs,  fo  fhould  be  difplaced ; and  by  thus  clearing 
the  tree  early  of  unnecelTary  young  fhoots,  the  regular  fi- 
gure is  all  along  preferved,  and  the  fruit  will  receive  all 
proper  nourifhment. 

But  a full  fufficiency  of  tl^  beft  fide-fhoots  that  are  of  a 
kind  and  moderate  growth,  and  which  are  well  fituated  for 
laying  in,  mufl  be  left,  and  trained  in  clofe  to  the  wail,  in 
regular  order. 

For  it  is  particularly  neceflary  to  leave  as  many  of  the 
well-placed  fhoots  of  apricots,  peaches,  neftarines,  and  mo- 
rella  cherry-trees,  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  in  ; for  thefe 
trees  principally  produce  their  fruit  upon  tlie  op  year  old 
fhoots  j that  is,  the  fhoots  that  are  produced  this  fummer, 
bear  fruit  next  year.  Therefore  it  is  much  the  beft  way  to 
leave  at  this  feafon,  a fuflicient  quantity  of  the  well  fituated 
and  kindly  growing  fhoots,  that  there  may  be  enough  to 

choofe  from  in  the  winter  pruning.  ^ 

Likewife  obferve,  that  all  thefe  fhoots  now  retained,  that 
when  about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  long,  muft  be  nail- 
ed up  clofe,  and  as  regularly  as  poflible  to  the  wall,  andeach 
at  full  length:  they  muft  not,  on  any  confideration,  be  fhort- 
ened  at  any  time  of  the  fummer,  for  that  will  prove  of 
worfe  confequence  than  may  be  generally  thought. 

For  were  thofe  fhoots  to  be  fhortened  now,  by  flopping 
their  fhooting  in  length,  it  would  caufe  them  to  produce 
from  their  fides  a number  of  ufelefs  fhoots,  one  almoft  fro^ 
each  eye ; thefe  would  certainly  weaken,  and  otherwtle 
hurt  the  principal  Ihoots  from  whence  they  proceed  ; and. 
would  alfo  occafion  fo  full  a lhade.  that  it  would  be  im- 
noffible  for  the  fun  and  air  to  have  due  accefs  to  the  fruit, 
fo  promote  the  growth  of  it  in  a regular  manner,  for  al- 
tho^ugh  a flight“lhade  of  leaves,  &c.  proves 
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promoting  the  free  growth  of  all  kinds  of  wall-fruit ; too 
much  is  altogether  deftrudive,  and  contrary  to  the  original 
intent  of  having  wall-trees. 

With  regard,  however,  to  (hortening  the  young  fhoots  of 
thefe  trees  at  this  time,  it  may  in  fome  cafes  be  pradifed 
to  particular  Ihoots  ; for  inftance,  if  your  tree  be  young, 
and  you  want  to  furnilh  it  with  wood,  or  that  there  be  any 
vacant  fpace  in  old  trees,  you  may  in  either  cafe,  ihorten 
one  or  more  of  the  Urongeft  of  the  neighbouring  Ihoots, 
contiguous  to  the  place  where  wood  is  wanted,  Ihortening 
them  to  three  or  four  eyes,  and  they  will  foon  after  Ihoot 
out  again,  the  fame  feafon,  perhaps,  a Ihoot  from  each 
remaining  eye  or  bud. 

In  the  early  fummer  drefling  of  wall-trees  this  month, 
when  the  firft  ihoots  do  not  exceed  one,  two,  or  three  inches 
long,  moft  of  the  requilite  pruning  may  be  performed,  by 
rubbing  off  the  ufelefs  Ihoots  with  the  linger  and  thumb, 
without  the  ufe  of  a knife;  but  when  more  advanced,  the 
knife  only  mull  be  ufed. 

Apples y lAc. 

Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  either  againft  walls 
or  efpaliers,  Ihould  alfo  be  looked  over  fome  time  towards 
the  end  of  this  month  : for  thefe  trees  Ihould  alfo  be  di- 
vefted  of  all  ufelefs  and  ill-growing  fhoots,  andtheneceffary 
regular  ones  trained  in. 

Let  all  fuch  fhoots  as  are  produced  fore -right  from  the 
front  of  the  branches,  be  taken  off  clofe;  and  all  fuch 
Ihoots  as  rife  in  parts  of  the  trees,  where  not  wanted,  and 
fuch  as  cannot  be  regularly  trained  in,  fhould  alfo  be  taken 
away  ; and  the  fooner  this  is  done  now  the  better. 

But  oblerve  to  leave,  in  different  parts  of  the  trees,  fome; 
of  the  bed  placed  and  moderare  growing  fide-fhoots,  but 
particularly  in  fuch  places  where  wood  is  apparently  want- 
ed ; but  leave  rather  more  than  what  may  appear  juft  ne- 
ceffary,  and  a leading  one  to  each  branch  : for  it  is  beft 
to  leave  enough  of  good  fhofrts  at  this  time,  to  choofe  from 
in  the  winter  pruning  ; and  what  is  not  then  wanted,  can 
be  eafily  cut  away. 

The  Ihoots  which  are  left,  muft  alfb,  when  of  due  length, 
be  trained  in  clofe  to  the  wall,  orefpalier;  and  each  ihoot 
muft  be  laid  in  at  its  full  length,  for  the  reafon  before  ob- 
ferved  for  the  apricot  and  peach-trees,  &c.  Befides,  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  fhouldnever  be  fhorten- 
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ed  only  in  particular  cafes,  as  exhibited  in  the  winter 
pruning. 

Wiiere,  however,  there  is  any  great  vacancy,  it  may  be 
proper  to  Ihorten  fome  of  the  adjoining  young  Ihoots  of  the 
year  ro  three  or  four  eyes,  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or 
in  June,  and  this  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  fome  fide  or 
lateral  fnoots  the  fame  fealon  to  fupply  the  vacant  parts. 

’Thin  Apricots,  lAc. 

Thin  apricots,  peaches,  and  nedlarines,  where  they  are 
fet  too  thick  upon  the  trees. 

"^1  hefe  trees,  in  favourable  feafons,  will  fometimes  fet 
three  times  more  fruit  than  their  roots  are  capable  of  fup- 
plying  with  proper  nourilhment ; and  if  the  whole  or  too 
many  of  them  were  to  be  left,  they  would  ftarve  one 
another,  and  the  fruit  in  general,  be  fmall  and  ill- 
ilavoured. 

Befides,  where  there  is  too  great  a quantity  of  thefe 
forts  of  fruit  to  remain  upon  the  trees,  the  ill  confequence 
does  not  terminate  altogether  in  the  badnefs  of  the  fruit 
that  year,  but  it.  extends  to  two  or  three  years  to  come  ; for 
the  too  great  quantity  of  fruit  would  draw  the  whole 
nouriihment  to  themfelves,  infomuch  that  the  trees  would 
not  be  able  to  produce  flioots  capable  of  bearing  fruit  next 
year  ; and  it  would  alfo  exhauft  the  trees  fo  much,  that 
they  could  not  regain  ftrength  to  produce  any  good  wood 
before  the  fecond  year  after  ; and  it  would  probably  be  the 
third  bel'ore  a tolerable  crop  could  be  expedled. 

Therefore,  where  thefe  fruit  are  produced  too  thick 
upon  the  tree^,  let  them  now  be  reduced  to  a moderate 
quantity  on  each  tree;  and  the  fooner  this  is  done,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  trees,  and  alfo  for  the  fruit  that  is 
to  remain  upon  them. 

d his  thmning  Ihould  be  performed  ia  a very  careful 
manner,  looking  over  the  branches  regularly,  one  by  one  j 
and  before  you  take  any  off,  fingle  out,  on  each  branch,  the 
fruit  that  is  proper  to  leave.  The  mod  promifing  and  bell 
fnaped  fruit  mull  be  left,  having  fome  regard  alfo  to  thofe 
that  are  bell  lituated  on  the  branches.  Each  kird,  accord- 
ing to  its  iize,  mull  be  left  at  fuch  dillances,  that  every  one 
may  have  fufficient  room  to  fwell,  and  grow  freely  to  its 
full  hignefs  every  way,  without  touching  another.  For  in- 
Ilance,  fupi  ofe  a tree  to  be  in  pretty  good  condition  for 

ftrength. 
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ftrength,  and  allowing  the  bearing  Ihoots  or  branches  to  be 
of  three  different  fizes;  that  is,  the  ftrong,  middling,  and 
weakly;  the  number  of  fruit  to  be  left  upon  each  of  thefe 
branches  are:  upon  the  ftronger  Ihoots  and  branches  three 
or  four  of  the  fairell  and  belt  placed  fruit;  upon  the  mid- 
dling Ihoots  no  more  than  two  or  three,  and  only  one  or 
two  upon  the  weaker  branches. 

Remember,  that  if  there  be  few  or  many  upon  the  trees, 
to  leave  no  two  or  more  of  thefe  fizes  nearer  together  than 
within  three,  four,  live,  or  fix  inches  according  to  their 
refpeflive  fizes. 

Where  the  above  diflances,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  men- 
tioned to  be  left  upon  the  different  branches,  are  nearly  ob- 
ferved  in  thinning,  they  will  bring  each  kind  to  due  perfec- 
tion. At  the  fame  time,  the  trees  will  fhoot  freely,  and  pro- 
duce a fufficient  quantity  of  good  wood  to  bear  fr  u it  nextyear. 

This  Ihould  be  the  method  of  thinning  the  common  fizes 
of  thefe  kinds  of  fruit ; but  the  fmall  kinds  may  be  left 
clofer,  and  a greater  number  of  each  kind  may  be  left  upon 
the  different  branches.  ^For  inftance,  the  early  mafculine 
apricots,  the  nutmeg  peaches,  and  early  nutmeg  nectarines, 
are  the  earlieft,  and  by  far  the  fmalleft  of  their  kinds.  There 
may  be  left  upon  each  of  the  ftrong  fhoots,  about  four  or 
five  of  thefe  fruit ; and  on  a middle  fized  fhoot  three  ; and 
fo  in  proportion  on  the  weaker  fhoots.. 

The  young  fruit  that  are  thinned  off,  are  excellent  for, 
tarts,  &c.  particularly  the  apricots. 

Def.roying  Snails. 

Snails  will  often  make  great  havock  among  the  choice 
kinds  of  wall-fruit,  where  they  are  not  interrupted  : they, 
particularly  frequent  the  apricots,  neClarines,  and  peach- 
trees,  and  will  do  mifchief  to  thefe  kinds  of  fruit,  if  not 
prevented. 

Thefe  trees  fhould  be  often  looked  over  early  in  a morn- 
ing, and  in  an  evening,  and  after  fhowers  of  rain,.at  which, 
times  thefe  creeping  vermin  come  forth  from  their  holes,  to 
feed  upon  the  fruit,  and  may  then  be  readily  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed.. 

Cleaning  the  Fruit-tree  Barders. 

The  borders  where  wall  and  efpalier-trees  grow,  fhould 
be  kept  remarkably  clear  from  weeds ; for  thefe  not  only 
appear  difagreeable  and  exhauft  the  nourifhment,  but  they 
would  promote  fnails,  flugs,  and  fuch  like  creeping  infefts 
to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit.  Therefore, 
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Therefore,  when  weeds  at  any  time  appear  in  thefe  parts, 
and  where  there  is  room  to  admit  of  hoeing,  let  a fharp 
hoe  be  applied  to  them  in  a dry  funny  day,  by  which  you 
may  foon  flop  their  progrefs,  and  as  foon  ^ hoed,  ralce 
off  all  the  weeds  and  rubbilh,  leaving  a clean  fmooth 
fur  face. 

Infefis  hurtful  to  Fruit-trees, 

Where  fmall  infefts  annoy  any  of  the  wall  trees,  let  fome 
means  be  ufed  to  deilroy  them,  before  they  increafe,  and 
fpread  themfelves  too  far,  for  they  would  do  confiderable 
mifchief  to  the  trees  and  fruit. 

When  once  thefe  deftrudive  little  creatures  attack  hut 
one  fingle  branch  of  a tree,  they  would,  in  a very  fhort  time, 
over-run  the  whole  if  not  flopped,  and  would  fpoil  the  young 
fhoots,  and  deflroy  the  leaves  at  a furprifing  rate ; and  when 
once  the  leaves  of  a tree  are  gone,  there  is  but  little  good  to 
be  expefled  from  the  fruit  that  year.  Therefore,  as  foon  as 
infers  appear  upon  anypartof  the  trees.itisadvifeable  both 
to  prune  away  fuch  parts  of  the  fhoots,  and  to  pull  off  all  the 
word  leaves  that  are  infefled  with  them ; that  is,  fuch  as 
are  fhrivelled,  or  much  curled  up ; then  flrew  fome  tobac- 
co-dull over  all  the  branches  and  leaves;  repeating  it  oc- 
cafionally,  which  will  contribute  confiderably  towards 
deflroying  and  preventing  the  vermin  from  breeding. 

Watering  wall-trees,  &c.  thus  infefled  with  infedls,  often 
proves  beneficial,  provided  it  is  often  repeated  in  dry  hot 
weather,  and  the  water  thrown  againfl  the  trees  with  fome 
force. 

Fumigating  the  trees  with  fmoak  of  tobacco,  as  hinted  in 
the  work  of  lafl  month,  will  alfo  deflroy  fmall  infedls. 

Fngine  for  ix'atcring  the  Branches  of  Frees. 

For  the  purpofe  of  watering  the  branches  of  the  above 
wall- trees,  there  is  nothing  fo  ufeful  and  convenient  as  a 
hand-watering  engine. 

By  the  help  of  this  fmall  engine,  a perfon  may  fland  on 
the  walks,  and  with  great  eafe  and  expedition  throw  the 
water  againll  any  part  of  the  treed,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  even  if  the  wall  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high  ; and  is  by  far  the  eafiefl,  readied,  and  mod  expeditious 
way  of  watering  the  branches  of  thefe  trees,  and  this  is  alfo 
an  effedlual  way  of  watering  them  3 for  the  engine  will  throw 
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the  water  with  fuch  force  agaln.1:  the  trees,  as  to  difplace  ca- 
terpillars, and  other  infedls,  and  will  effeftually  clear  the 
leaves  and  branches  fromdufl;,  cobwebs,  and  from  any  fort 
of  filth  they  may  have  at  any  time  contrafted  ; and  if  the 
waterings  are  repeated  now  and  then,  in  very  dry  weather, 
blit  few  infedls  can  breed  upon  the  trees.  So  that  where  in- 
fedls any  time  appear,  and  if  it  be  dry  weather  let  the  trees 
be  well  dalhed  with  water  from  the  above  engine,  once 
every  day  for  a week:  it  will  greatly  diminilh  their  num- 
bers, if  not  totally  deftroy  them,  provided  it  be  done  be- 
fore the  infedls  have  fpread  too  far. 

This  engine  may  alfo  be  ufed  occafionally  in  watering, 
in  dry  weather,  the  branches  of  efpalier  trees,  and  young  or 
old  flandard  trees,  where  any  of  the  branches  are  at  any 
time  attacked  by  infedls  of  any  fort. 

Thefe  engines  are  both  ufeful  and  cheap.  The  befl  are 
thofe  made  of  tin  and  copper,  and  may  be  bought  at  any 
of  the  tin-lhops,  &c.  from  about  eight  or  ten  Ihiilings  to 
cne  or  two  guineas,  &c*  according  to  the  fize. 

Some  forts  are  fixed  in  a large  tin,  or  copper  veffel  for 
containing  the  water,  and  placed  on  a garden  water- barrow 
occafionally,  for  the  more  ready  moving  it  to  different 
parts,  other  forts  of  a more  fimple  conftrudlion,  that  when 
ufed  are  placed  in  a large  pail,  or  tub,  filled  with  water  ; 
fo  holding  the  engine  with  one  hand  and  work  it  with  the 
other. 

Watering  nenv~planted  Tyrees. 

New-planted  trees,  both  llandards  and  dwarfs,  againfr 
walls  or  efpaliers,  fiiould  in  very  dry  weather  be  well  wa.- 
tered  at  the  root  about  once  a week  j it  will  alfo  be  of 
great  fervice  to  water  the  branches  of  the  new-planted 
trees,  now  and  then,  in  dry  weather. 

Vines, 

Vines  now  fhoot  vigoroufly,  and  they  will  produce,  be- 
fides  bearing  and  other  ufeful  Ihoots,  numbers  that  are  al- 
together ufelefs,  which  mull  now  be  all  cleaied  away  and' 
the  fooner  the  bettef. 

It  is  not  every  fummer  that  is  favourable  to  the  ripening 
of  grapes  ; but  it  is  in  every  one’s  power  to  give  them  great 
affiltance,  by  a right  ordering  of  the  vines  at  this  early  time  j 
and  where  this  work  is  executed  in  a timely  and  proper 

manner. 
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manner,  the  bunches  of  thefe  fruit  may  be  brought  to  be 
large  and  handfome,  and  much  fooner  and  better  ripened 
than  what  is  commonly  done. 

To  do  this,  the  vines  muft  now  be  perfedtly  well  cleared 
from  all  forts  of  ufelefs  Ihoots  of  the  year  ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  all  the  fruit-bearing,  and  other  well-placed  ufeful 
Ihoots,  Ihould  be  nailed  up  regularly,  and  clofe  to  the  wall. 

This  work  Ihould  be  done  before  the  Ihoots  begin  to  en- 
tangle, or  any  way  interfere  with  each  other ; for  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  advantage  attends  this  early  drefling,  both  in 
affording  an  opportunity  of  performing  the  work  with  more 
expedition  and  regularity,  and  for  thagreater  benefit  of  the 
trees  and  fruit;  obferving,  that  all  the  immediate  bearing 
fhoots  which  now  difcover  the  advancing  young  bunches 
of  fruit  upon  them,  muft  be  left;  and  fuch  other  Ihoots  as 
have  ftrength,  and  are  very  well  fituated  for  training  in, 
for  the  purpofe  of  bearing  the  next  year,  muft  alfo  be  left 
in  places  where  they  are  apparently  wanted,  and  can  pof- 
libly  be  trained  in.  But  all  weak  ftraggling  Ihoots,  fuch. 
particularly  as  often  rife  immediately  fromthe  old  wood, 
are  ufelefs,  and  muft  now  be  cleared  away,  wherever  they 
are  produced ; and  even  ftrong  fhoots  that  are  deilitute  of 
fruit,  and  rife  in  places  where  they  are  evidently  net  want- 
ed, or  are  not  well  placed  for  training  in  for  the  fervice  of 
next  year,  Ihould  be  difplaced. 

When  this  is  done,  let  all  the  bearing-fhoots,  and  all 
others  that  are  ufeful,  and  left  in  right  places,  be  nailed 
up  clofe  to  the  wall,  in  regular  order;  and  do  not  top 
any  of  the  fhoots  now,  but  let  each  be  trained  up  at  its 
full  length  for  the  pr.efent;  and  let  every  fhoot  be  laid  in 
ftraight,  and  clear  of  another,  in  a regular  manner,  fo 
that  all  the  branches  and  fruit  may  equally  enjery  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fun  and  free  air. 

After  this,  obferve  that  all  Ihoots  that  rife  in  an/  part 
of  the  vines,  muft  be  conftantly  rubbed  off  according  as. 
they  are  produced ; and  by  no  means  fufTer  thofe  fmall 
fhoots  to  remain,  which  commonly  rife  from  the  fides  of 
the  fame  fummer’s  fhoots  that  are  now.  laid  in-;  but  let 
thefe  be  duly  rubbed  oft*  as  foon  as  they,  begin  to  adi- 
vance. 

The  early  fummer  drefling  of  vines,  in  refpeft  to  prun- 
ing, may  be  effecled  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  while 
the  fiioots  are  quite  young  and  herbaceous  ;.as  the  ufelefs 

flioots 
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(hoots  may  then,  without  a knife,  be  very  expeditioufly 
rubbed  off  clofe  to  the  mother  wood. 

Vineyards, 

I’he  vines  in  the  vineyard  fhould  alfo  be  gone  over 
now  j and  this  ihould  be  done,  fome  time  between  the 
middle  and  the  laft  day  of  the  month. 

All  the  (hoots  that  have  fruit  upon  them,  and  others 
that  are  (Irong  and  well  placed,  for  the  fervice  of  another 
year,  mull  now  be  trained  up  clofe  and  regular  to  the 
(lakes.  At  the  fame  time,  let  the  vines,  be  cleared  from 
all  ufelefs  wood : that  is,  all  fmall  dangling  (hoots  muff 
be  cleared  away,  in  every  part  where  they  appear  ; like- 
wife  all  fuch  (hoots  as  are  barren  of  fruit,  and  are  produced 
in  places  where  they  cannot  be  properly  trained  for  the 
next  year’s  ufe,  mu(l  alfo  be  rubbed  off  clofe  ; then  let  the 
proper  (hoots  be  trained  up  in  a regular  manner,  fo  that 
each  may  receive  an  equal  benefit  of  fun  and  air  ; both  of 
which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  fruit,  and  alfo  to  ftrengthen  the  (hoots  which  are  for 
next  year’s  fervice. 

The  vines,  after  this,  muff  be  eonftantly  cleared  from 
all  (hoots  that  are  afterwards  produced  ; and  this  (hould 
be  duly  praftifed,  as  often  as  new  (hoots  any  where  ap- 
pear ; for  if  thefe  were  permitted  to  remain,  they  would 
not  only  (hade  the  fruit  a great  deal  too  much,  but  would 
alfo  rob  them,  and  the  principal  (lioots,  of  (bme  part  of 
their  nourilhment. 

Keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  vines  perfedly 
clear  from  weeds.  ^ 

This  (hould  be  particularly  oblerved  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon;  for  it  is  a great  advantage  to  the  growth,  and 
timely  ripening  of  the  fruit,  to  keep  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  the  vines  always  clean  ; and  where  that  is 
not  duly  obferved,  the  grapes  will  never  attain  perfeftion, 
either  as  to  fize  or  flavour. 

Therefore,  as  (bon  as  weeds  begin  to  advance,  let  a 
oe  be  applied  to  them  in  a dry  day  ; and  where  a Dutch 
hoe  can  be  ufed,  that  inftrument  will  make  clean  and  ex- 
peditious work  with  the  weeds. 

Stra-wberry  Plants  in  BloJJom^ 

The  ffrawbcrry  plants  will  be  in  fall  bloffom  this 

month; 
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month;  therefore,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  dry, 
the  beds  Ihould  be  often  watered  to  encourage  the  fruit 
to  fet.  ^ 

During  the  time  thefe  plants  are  in  blollbm,  the  beds 
fhould  be  watered  in  dry  weather  about  three  times  a 
week ; and  they  fhould  have  fuch  a watering  at  each  time, 
as  will  reach  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

This  is  a very  needful  work  in  dry  weather,  and  it 
fhould  not  be  omitted,  otherwife  there  will  be  but  a very 
fcanty  crop  of  llrawberries,  and  thefe  will  be  fmall  and 
not  well  relifhed. 

Examine  new-grafted  frees. 

Examine  the  trees  of  all  forts  that  were  grafted  this 
fpring;  when  the  graft  and  the  flock  are  well  united, 
there  is  no  farther  occafion  for  the  clay. 

This  is  generally  well  effeded  by  the  middle,  or  latter 
end  of  this  month,  at  which  time  the  clay  flipuld  be  taken 
away ; but  let  the  bandages  remain  two  or  three  weeks 
longer,  or  till  the  parts  begin  to  fwell ; then  take  them 
off  entirely. 

New-ludded  frees. 

Look  alfo  to  new-budded  trees ; that  is,  let  the  trees 
which  were  budded  lafl  fummer,  be  now  often  looked 
over,  and  take  off  all  flioots  that  rife  from  the  dock,  near 
the  bud. 

This  fliould  be  conftantly  pradlifed  as  often  as  any  flioots 
appear ; and  let  them  be  rubbed  off  quite  clofe  ; then  the 
flocks  having  nothing  to  fupply  but  the  bud,  it  will  cer- 
tainly fhoot  more  vigoroufly. 
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Hyacinths,  fulips,  Csfr. 

CONTINUE  to  defend  the  beds  of  the  more  curious 
and  capital  kinds  of  hyacinths,  and  tulips,  no\V  in 
flower,  from  the  full  fun,  and  all  inclement  weather  ; 
and  alfo  the  choice  kinds  of  ranunculufes  and  anemones, 
which  are  now  in  bloom. 

Having, 


4 
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Having,  for  the  defence  of  the  choiceft  kinds  of  thefe 
flowers,  fixed  hoops  acrofs  the  beds  the  former  month,  let 
the  mats  or  canvas  be  always  ready  for  drawing  over  them 
when  there  is  occalion  to  flielter  the  plants. 

The  mats,  hz.  fhould  be  drawn  over  every  day,  when  the 
fun  Ihines,  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  j and  fhould 
be  taken  off  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  mats 
mufl  allb  be  drawn  over  the  hoops,  to  defend  the  flowers 
from  heavy  flicwers  of  rain,  when  fuch  at  any  time 
happen. 

Where  this  fliading  and  flieltering  thefe  kinds  of  flowers 
is  duly  pradifed,  it  will  preferv^e  them  a long  time  in 
their  fullell  beauty,  at  leafl:  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
longer  than  if  they  were  to  be  fully  expofed  ; and  they 
will  alfo  be  much  finer. 

Mind  that  the  hoops  which  are  fixed  acrofs  the  beds  for 
the  fupport  of  the  mats  be  not  too  low,  for  that  would 
hide  and  darken  the  flowers  too  much,  draw  them  up 
weak,  and  render  the  bloom  lefs  brilliant. 

The  befl;  way  to  preferve  the  bloom  of  thefe  plants^ 
without  weakening  them,  is  this ; but  it  fhould  have  been 
done  in  April. 

On  each  fide  of  the  bed,  let  fome  flout  flakes  be  fixed 
upright  in  the  ground,  at  twenty  inches,  or  two  feet  dif- 
tance  from  one  another ; and  let  each  flake  fland  three  or 
four  feet  high  ; to  thefe  let  hoop  arches  be  fixed  crofs  the 
bed  ; the  coverings  of  mats  or  canvas  are  to  be  drawn  over 
them  occafionally,  and  there  will  be  air  fufiicient  to  pre- 
ferve the  flowers  flrong,  and  their  colours  lively. 

Someperfons  who  are  very  curious,  eredl  an  awning,  or 
fhade,  of  hoops  and  mats,  over  thefe  flowers,  high  enough 
to  walk  under ; taking  care  that  the  mats  come  low 
enough  on  the  fides,  to  keep  the  fun  from  dartin?  upon 
the  bloom. 

The  beds  of  fine  tulips  and  hyacinths,  in  particular* 
deferve  fuch  a frame  as  this  conflruded  over  them  ; 
the  work  is  foon  and  eafily  done,  and  the  expence  of  the 
materials  is  but  trifling,  were  they  to  be  bought ; and  no 
pains  fhould  be  fpared,  to  preferve  the  beauty  of  the 
choicefl  kinds  of  thefe  defirable  flowers. 

Hyacinths  pajl  flowering. 

When  hyacinths  are  pafl  flowering,  and  the  leaves  juft' 

beginning 
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beginning  to  decay,  let  the  roots  then  be  taken  up  ; but 
in  particular  the  fine  double  kinds. 

As  foon  as  thefe  roots  are  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  fpread 
to  dry  and  harden  ; or,  to  efFedl  this  in  a gradual  man- 
ner, and  to  improve  the  roots  more  efFeftually  for  keep- 
ing, it  is  recommended  that  the  roots  be  immediately 
comniitted  to  the  ground  again,  not  in  the  manner  of 
planting  as  before,  but  laid  fideways  into  a ridge  of  dry 
light  earth,  covering  the  roots,  but  leaving  the  fialks  and 
leaves  out  of  the  ground,  and  thus  to  remain  two  or  three 
weeks ; in  order,  that  as  the  bulbs  and  ftalks  being  at  this 
period  very  replete  with  humidity,  the  redundant  moifture 
may  be  gradually  exhaled  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun, 
which  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  rot  the  bulbs;  likewlfe,  by 
lying  the  above  time  in  this  ridge  of  earth,  the  roots  plump 
and  harden,  which  will  be  well  efFefted  by  that  time  the 
llalks  and  leaves  are  perfectly  decayed. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  bed,  and  laying  in  the 
roots,  is  this : 

Let  a bed  wherein  the  hyacinths  grew%  or  any  other  bed 
of  light  earth,  be  broken  up,  one  fpade  deep,  breaking 
all  clods  perfectly  well ; then  rake  the  earth  up,  from  each 
fide  of  the  bed,  towards  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  eafy 
rounding  kind  of  ridge,  lengthways  of  the  bed. 

In  this  ridge  of  earth  the  roots  are  to  be  laid  ; obferv- 
ing  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  placed  with  their  bottom 
downwards,  but  each  mull  be  laid  fairly  on  its  fide,  with 
the  llalks  and  leaves  hanging  out. 

In  that  pofition,  let  them  be  laid  in  two  or  three  rows, 
on  each  fide  the  ridge,  placing  the  roots  about  two  inches 
afunder  in  the  row,  and  fee  that  all  the  roots  be  equally 
covered  with  the  earth. 

When  the  roots  have  lain  in  this  bed  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days,  they  will  be  thoroughly  hardened  and 
ripened,  and  mull  then  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
dry  day,  the  llalks  and  leaves  trimmed  olF,  and  w'ell  clean- 
ed ; then  fpread  upon  a mat,  in  a dry  lhady  place,  and  in 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  put  up  into  boxes  till  September 
or  Odober,  then  planted  again. 

I Tulips  done  blowing. 

When  tulips  are  pall  flowering,  let  the  feed-pod  be  Im- 
mediately feparated  from  the  top  of  the  flower- llalk  ; for 

the 
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the  fine  kinds  of  tulips  ftiould  never  be  permitted  to  ripen 
feeds, for  thefe  would  draw  nourifhmcnt  and  exhauft  the  root. 

When  the  leaves  and  fialks  of  tulips  begin  to  wither  and 
decay,  the  roots  fliould  then  be  taken  up. 

Some  of  the  early  blowing  kinds  will  be  ready  for  this  by 
the  laft  week  in  the  month  ; if  they  be,  let  them  be  taken 
up  in  a dry  day,  and  clean  them  well,  and  take  off  all  the 
loofe  outer  Ikins. 

Then  fpread  the  roots  on  a mat,  in  a dry  lhady  place, 
to  harden  a little  ; and  after  this,  let  them  be  put  up  in 
bags  or  boxes,  till  the  feafon  for  planting  them. 


Bulbous  Jlo=vjers  in  general  done  blo  wing. 

Spring  crocus-roots  of  all  forts,  and  fnow-drops,  and  all 
other  bulbous  flower-roots  as  have  done  blowing,  fliould 

“P  their  leaves  decay. 

1 his  fliould  be  conftantly  praftifed  to  fuch  as  have  flood 
unremoved  two  or  three  years,  and  increafed  into  large 
bunches,  and  that  you  defiie  to  have  the  feveral  kinds  of 
bulbs  produce  large  and  handfome  flowers  ; for  when  the 
roots  are  taken  up,  all  the  fmall  roots  or  off-fets,  arS  to 
be  immediately  feparated  from  the  principal  ones,  and  re- 
ferve  only  the  largeft  roots  by-themfelves,  to  plant  again 
in  the  proper  places,  to  blow  next  year. 

But,  however  the  crocus  and  fnow-drops,  and  the  like 
common  kinds  of  bulbs,  may,  if  neceffary,  remain  two  or 
three  years  or  more  in  the  ground;  but  the  other  larger 
kinds  you  fliould  not  omit  taking  them  up  the  third  feafon 
becaufe  tliey  will  then  be  grown  into  large  cluflers ; and* 
if  permitted  to  remain  longer  in  that  condition,  thek 
flouers  would  be  fniall  and  of  littl.e  worth 

The  roots  when  taken  up  muft  be  properly  dried  in  the 
ftade,  and  afie^rwards  put  up  till  planting  time,  which  is 

?eru:ry.“^ 


Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs. 

The  leaves  of  fuch  bulbs  as  blow  in  autumn,  will 
about  the_  latter  end  of  this  month  be  decayed;  which* 
when  It  IS  intended  to  take  up  or  tranfplant  any  of  the  forts* 
IS  the  only  proper  time  to  remove  them,  and  which  may 
be  done  any  time  from  about  the  end  of  May  to  the  fame 
time  111  June,  as  the  roots  then  do  not  grow,  or  draw 

‘ nourifhmcnt 
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nourifbmeni:  frem  the  ground.  It  is  necelTary  that  thefe 
bulbs  be  taken  up  every  two  or  three  years  at  leaft,  to 
feparate  the  increafed  cff-fets  from  the  main  bulbs ; and  by 
thefe  ofF-fets  you  gain  an  increafeof  roots,  fome  of  which 
will  flower  the  following  autumn,  and  moft  of  thefe  the 
next  year;  and  by  divelling  the  main  root  of  the  cff-fets, 
it  will  confequently  flower  much  ftronger. 

The  colchicums  and  autumnal  crocus,  will  be  in  con- 
dition for  the  above  pradlice;  that  is,  for  removing  or 
tranfplanting,  by  the  end  of  the  month  or  beginning  of 
next ; and  alfo  the  yellow  autumnal  narciffus,  and  fuch 
other  autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  whofe  leaves  now',  begin 
to  decay. 

They  muft  be  taken  up  in  dry  w'eather,  and  the  fmall 
off-fets  carefully  feparated  from  the  main  root ; and  they 
may  then  either  be  planted  again  immediately,  or  may 
be  fpread  upon  a mat,  out  of  the  fun  to  dry  : they  may 
then  be  put  up  till  the  lafl  w'cek  in  July,  or  the  frit 
week  in  Auguft  ; when  they  are  to  be  planted  again,  for 
flowering  the  fame  year,  in  Auguft  and  September,  &c. 

Rea/ons  for  taking  up  bulbous  Roots  after  fo^wering. 

By  this  method  of  taking  the  choiceft  bulbous  roots  of 
any  kind  out  of  the  ground,  as  foon  as  the  leaves  decay, 
it  prevents  them  receiving  any  damage,  either  by  drought, 
or  the  vehement  heat  of  the  fun,  or  by  too  much  moifture; 
and  it  alfo  prevents  the  roots  from  exhaufting  therafelves 
too  much,  but  efpecially  if  it  fhould  prove  a wet  fum- 
mer  ; becaufe  they  would  foon  put  out  new  fibres,  and 
the  roots  would  all  fet  to  growing  at  an  undefirable  fea- 
fon  • and  being  thus  taken  up,  and  retained  two  or  three 
days  out  of  the  ground,  they  blow  ftronger  the  future 

^ Befides,  it  is  neceftary  to  take  up  all  kinds  of  curious  bulb- 
ous roots  once  every  year,  in  order  to  feparate  the  fmall  off- 
fets  from  each  of  the  principal  roots,  particularly  tuaps  and 
hyacinths;  but  narciffufes,  jonquils,  irifes,  common  tulips, 
&c.  and  all  other  of  the  like  common  kinds  of  bulb?,  occa- 
fionally  mdy  remain  two  or  even  three  years  without  removal : 
it  will,  however,  be  proper  to  take  up  every  fort  once  m 
the  above  time ; and  there  is  no  time  fo  proper  to  take  them 
up  as  when  the  leaves  and  flower-ftalks  of  the  different 
kinds  begin  to  decay,  for  then  the  roots  are  in  a ftate  of 
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reil ; but,  if  permitted  to  remain  three  weeks  or  a month 
after  that  period,  they  would  put  out  frefh  fibres,  and 
the  roots  would  begin  to  form  the  bud  for  the  next  year’s 
bloom  ; and,  if  they  were  then  to  be  taken  up,  it  would, 
in  fome  meafure,  check  the  next  year’s  flower : that  is, 
they  would  not  blow  fo  large,  as  if  the  roots  were  taken  up 
immediately  on  the  decay  of  the  leaves. 

Carnation!. 

Carnation  plants  in  pots  fliould,  at  this  time,  have  all  the 
afliltance  of  art,  to  encourage  them  to  Ihcot  with  vigour. 

The  {talks  now  advance  apace  for  flov/ering,  and  flicks 
fhould  be  placed  for  their  fupport,  provided  it  was  not 
done  before.  Let  the  flicks  he  flraight,  and  long  enough, 
and  thruft  them  down  as  clofe  as  can  be  to  the  plant ; 
, then  let  the  flower-ltalk  be  tied  neatly  to  them  in  diifereni: 
parts. 

Clear  the  plants  alfo  from  decayed  leaves,  if  there  be 
any,  and  flir  the  furface  of  the  mould  a little:  this  done, 
add  a fprinkling  of  fine  frefh  earth  over  it,  bringing  it 
clofe  up  about  the  plants,  and  immediately  give  the  whole 
a moderate  watering. 

Obferve  that,  in  order  to  have  large  and  handfome 
flowers,  all  buds  which  rife  from  the  fldes  of  theflalksbelow^ 
fliould  now  be  taken  off,  leaving  none  but  the  top-buds ; 
this  is  the  method  praftifed  by  floriifs. 

The  pots  fliould  now  be  placed  where  the  mid-day  fun. 
does  not  come ; and,  in  dry  weather,  they  muft  be  water- 
ed once  in  two  days. 

Management  of  tender  Annuals. 

The  cocks-combs,  tricolors,  balfams,  globes, egg-plants, 
,and  other  curious  annuals  mufl  now  be  removed,  once 
more,  into  another  new  hot-bed. 

This  is  principally  to  be  underflood  of  fuch  of  thefe 
kinds  of  plants  as  aie  intended  to  be  drawn  to  a large 
fize  ; and  in  that  cafe,  they  would  now  need  the  afliflance 
of  one  more  hot-bed,  and  the  fecond  or  third  week  in  the 
month  is  the  time  to  make  it. 

This  hot-bed  fliould  be  made  almofl  all  within  the  ground  ' 
Dig  for  this  purpofe,^  a trench  the  breadth  and  length  of 
the  frame  that  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  bed,  and 
let  the  trench  be  dug  out  eighteen  inches  deep. 

I' ill  this  trench  with  well  prepared  hot  dung,  fliakingit 
' in 
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in  regularly,  and  beat  it  well  down  with  the  fork ; and  let 
the  dung  be  raifed  fix  inches  higher  than  the  level  ground, 
fo  that  the  bed,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  will  be  two 
feet  thick  of  dung. 

As  foon  as  the  bed  is  made,  fet  on  the  frame  and  glaifes, 
which  will  bring  up  the  heat  foon,  and  the  bed  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  plants  in  five  or  fix  days  after  it  is  made. 

The  plants  mull  now,  in  general,  be  potted  before  they 
are  fet  into  this  bed.  The  pots  for  this  purpofe  muft  be 
about  the  middle  fize,  and  the  plants  mull  be  placed  in 
them,  when  the  bed  is  juft  in  right  order  to  receive  them. 

Having  the  pots  and  fome  frclh  earth  ready,  let  as  much 
of  the  earth  be  put  into  each  pot  as  will  cover  the  bottom 
about  three  or  four  inches ; then  take  up  the  plants,  each 
with  a ball  of  earth  about  its  root,  and  place  one  plant, 
with  its  ball  entire,  in  the  middle  of  each  pot,  and  fill  up 
the  vacancy  with  the  frelh  earth,  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  pot,  and  let  them  be  moderately  watered. 

Place  the  pots  immediately  upon  the  h©t-bed,  as  clofe 
together  as  can  be.  And  let  the  cavities  between  the 
pots,  be  perfeftly  well  filled  up  with  earth ; and  this 
fhould  be  done  according  as  the  pots  are  placed  upon  the 
beds,  bringing  the  earth  up  to  the  rims  of  them. 

When  the  pots  are  all  in,  put  on  the  glafies,  obferving 
to  tilt  them  up  a little  at  the  back  of  the  frame  every 
day,  to  let  in  frefti  air  to  the  plants. 

The  plants  mull  be  fhaded  occafionally  from  the  fun, 
for  the  firft  week  or  ten  days ; let  mats  be  fpread  over  the 
glaffes  the  firil  three  or  four  days,  about  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  taken  oft'  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  ; but  after  this,  let  the  plants  have  more  and 
more  fun  every  day,  till  they  arc  able  to  bear  it  fully 
without  fhrinking  or  flagging  their  leaves,  &c. 

Be  fure  to  admit  air  every  day  to  the  plants,  and  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  a good  heat,  and  when  there  is 
much  fleam  ; for  if  this  is  not  obferved,  the  fleam  will 
deflroy  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  would,  in  tliat  cafe, 
make  an  aukward  and  unflghtly  appearance. 

They  mufl  be  duly  fupplied  with  water,  during  the 
time  they  are  in  this  bed  ; and  they  fhould  have  a mode- 
rate quantlly'given  them,  at  leaft  once  in  two  days. 

Obferve,  as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  to  raife  the 
frame,  to  give  them  full  room  to  grow  : this  fhould  be 
done  in  the  manner  as  mentioned  in  the  former  month. 

6 But 
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But  where  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a drawing  frame, 
fuch  as  mentioned  laft  month,  it  fhould  now  be  placed 
over  this  bed,  and  managed  in  the  manner  there  diredled. 

But  where  there  is  no  fuch  convenience,  let  one  of  the 
common  frames  be  ufed,  according  to  the  following  method. 

Fix  at  each  corner  of  the  bed  an  upright  poll,  about 
four  feet  high ; and  on  the  infide  of  each,  port  let  fome 
auger-holes  be  bored,  allowing  fix  inches  between  hole 
and  hole. 

Then  provide  four  iron,  or  wooden  pins ; one  for  each 
port,  and  lit  for  the  faid  holes. 

Then,  when  the  frame  wants  to  be  raifed,  let  the  pins 
be  placed  in  the  holes  of  the  polls  at  a convenient  height, 
and  fet  the  frame  upon  the  pins.  When  the  frame  wants 
raifing  again,  fix  the  pins  a hole  higher,  and  fo  proceed 
as  the  plants  rife  in  height. 

Mind  to  clofe  up  the  vacancy  at  bottom,  at  each  time 
of  advancing  the  frame  ; this  may  be  very  eafily  done, 
by  nailing  fome  good  thick  mats  round  the  outfide  of  the 
frame. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  commonly  praftifed  for.  drawing, 
thefe  kinds  of  plants  to  a tall  ftature,  where  required,  and 
where  there  is  riot  the  conveniency  of  a glafs-cafe,  as 
deferibed  below  : and  if  they  are  well  managed  this  way, 
they  may  be  brought  to  a very  handfome  fize. 

Gla/s-ca/es  for  dranfoing  Annuals. 

But  where  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a glafs-cafe,  the 
plants  may  Hill  be  brought  to  a greater  perfedlion. 

The  glafs-cafes  for  this  purpofe  are  generally  made 
about  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may 
be  convenient ; the  height  mull  be  five  or  fix  feet  in  front, 
and  feven  or  eight  in  the  back. 

The  front  mull  be  of  glafs  falhes,  perfeftly  upright, 
and  face  the  fouth  ; the  back  may  be  either  of  wood  or 
brick,  and  both  ends  may  be  of  the  fame  materials;  but 
would  be  better  if  glazed ; and  the  top  mull  alfo  be  of 
glafs  failles.  Hoping  from  the  back  to  the  front. 

Within  this  the  hot-bed  is  to  be  made, ’but  there 
lliould  be  a pit  formed  to  make  it  in.  Let  the  pit 
almoll  the  W'hole  length,  half  a yard,  or  two  feet  deep, 
and  from  four  to  five  or  fix  feet  wide;  this  is  to  ba 
billed  with  hot-dung,  or  tanners  bark,  carrying  it  no 

N fix 
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'fix  inches  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  floor  or  top  of  the 

^pit. 

The  pots  are  to  be  placed  upon  this,  plunging  them 
'to  their  rims  in  earth,  as  before  mentioned ; but  if  the  bed 
-be  made  of  tan,  plunge  them  therein,  having  no  occafion 
Tor  earth  upon  fuch  beds  to  plunge  the  pots  in. 

-Prick  out  curious  Annuals  nxshich  vjere  fonvn  laji  Mojith. 

Where  any  of  the  above  curious  annual  plants,  fuch  as 
•combs,  tricolors,  &c.  were  fown  laft  month,  they  fhould 
now  be  pricked  out. 

They  muft  be  pricked  out  on  a hot-bed,  obferving  the 
method  direded  in  the  former  months. 

Lefs-tender  j or  Hardier  annual  Flo’vjer-plajits. 

Plant  out  the  lefs-tender  or  hardier  annuals  into  the 
natural  ground  ; this  may  be  done  any  time  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  if  the  v/eather  is  fettled  in  tolerably 
warm,  taking  advantage  of  a moift  feafon. 

Thofe  which  were  pricked  out  Jaft  month  on  a flight  hot- 
bed as  there  direifled,  will  be  arrived  to  a good  fjze  for 
planting  out  towards  the  latter  -end  of  the  month. 

The  African  and  French  marigold,  and  chryfanthe- 
mums,  are'  of  thefe  kinds ; alfo  the  marvel  of  Peru,  China 
after,  Indian  pink,  ten-week  ftock,  and  the  common 
•kinds  of  balfams,  capficnms,  and  mignionette  ; likewife 
perflearia,  and  the  tree  and  purple  amaranthufes  j fcabi- 
oufes,  e^g-plant,  love-apples,  and  Chineie  hollyhocks. 

All  thefe  may  now  be  planted  out  in  the  beds,  borders, 
and  efther  parts  of  the  pleafure  garden,  and  they  will  make 
an  agreeable  appearance  in  two  months  time. 

Let  them  be  planted  out  in  a fhowery  or  mpift  time ; 
and  in  an  evening,  after  four  or  five  o’clock,  is  the  bed 
time  of  the  day  to  plant  them.  Be  fure  not  to  remove 
them  in  dry  hot  weather ; for  if  that  was  done,  not  one 

plant  in  ten  would  fucceed.  ^ • i.  jt 

Ti'ake  particular  care  in  planting  them,  to  mix  the  dif- 
ferent forts  in  a proper  manner,  fo  that  there  m?//  be  a 
variety  of  flowers  in  every  part;  and  as  fooii  as  they  are 
planted,  let  them  all  be  moderately  watered. 

If  the  weather  proves  dry,  the  waterings  muft  De  re- 
peated, at  leaft  once  every  other  evening,  till  the  plants 

have  taken  xjot,  _ 
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But  wherp  thole  annuals  of  the  above  kinds  were  not 
pricked  out  laid:  month  on  a hot-bed,  or  elfewhere,  it  may 
now  be  done  ; or  foine  of  the  llrongell  or  more  hardy,  may 
at  once  be  planted  out  for  good  in  the  borders,  or  other- 
wife  ; prick  the  whole  firlt  out  from  the  feed-bed  into  a 
nurfery-bed  of  rich  earth,  in  the  common  ground,  there 
to  remain  for  a month,  to  get*  ftrength,  and  then  to  be 
planted  out  for  good  in  the  borders. 

The  nurlery-beds,  in  which  to  prick  thefe  plants  now 
from  the  i'eed-bed,  Ihould  be  abo-ut  forty  inches  broad; 
rake  the  furface  fmooth,  and  put  in  the  plants  about  four 
or  five  inches  difiant  each  way,  and  water  them. 

d'henit  would  be  a great  advantage  to  place  fome  hoops 
acrofs  the  beds,  and  let  mats  be  drawn  over  them  occafion- 
ally,  to  lhade  the  plants  from,  the  fun,  till  they  are  rooted; 
and  the  mats  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  cold  nights  to  iheher  the 
plants. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  advantage  in  pricking  thefe  plants 
out  timeoufly  in  this  manner  from  the  feed-bed,  becaufe 
they  can  be  very  conveniently  watered  and  fliaded  from  the 
fcorching  fun  till  they  have  taken  good  root  and  acquired 
llrength;  and  can  be  alfo  occafionally  faeltered  in  cold  nights 
till  they  are  iirong,  and  hardened  by  degrees  to  bear  the 
open  air  fully,  night  and  day. 

They  will  have  acquired  that  hardinefs  and  ftrength  in 
about  four  or  live  weeks  after  they  are  pricked  out ; the 
plants  muft  then  be  taken  up  with  fmall  ballsof  earth,  which 
will  readily  hang  about  their  roots,  and  be  planted  care- 
fully, with  the  balls_  entire,  into  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

Solving  Hardier  Annuals-^ 

The  feed  of  ten-week  ftocks,  China  after,  and  Indian 
pink,  may  ftili  be  fown.  You  may  alfo,  where  omitted 
in  the  two  former  months,  lliil  fow  the  feeds  of  Aiiican 
arid  Frcuch  marigold,  baliams,  chryfanthemums,  and  any 
other  annuals  of  this  clafs ; but  this  Ihculd  be  done  the  firil 
or  lecond  week  in  the  month. 

Thefe  feeds  may  now  be  lown  in  a bed  or  border  of  rich 
light  earth,  in  the  natural  ground  ; and  if  often  refreftred 
With  water  in  dry  weather,  and  flickered  with  mats  in  cold 
nights,  the  plants  will  ceme  up  Icon,  and  will  growf  eely, 
though  they  will  now  fucceed  without  any  fhelter.  But  if 
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fown  in  a flight  hot-bed,  it  will  bring  the  plants  on  forwarder, 
fo  as  they  will  flower  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  fooner. 

The  plants  from  this  fowing  will  be  lit  to  plant  out  next 
month,  and  will  come  into  flower  in  Augufl:,  and  continue 
till  the  cold  weather  dellroys  them. 

So<ui  Seeds  of  hardy  Annuals. 

Sow  the  feed  of  hardy  annual  flowers  in  the  borders ; 
there  are  feveral  forts  that  will  ftill  fucceed. 

Thefe  are  lupines,  fweet  fultan,  and  flos  Adonis,  the 
white  and  purple  candy  tuft ; LobePs  catchfly,  and  dwarf 
lychnis;  dwarf  poppy,  and  Virginia  flock  ; Venus  navel- 
wort,  and  Venus  looking-glafs ; fnails  and  caterpillars;  the 
feeds  of  dwarf  and  large  annual  fun-flower ; lavateraand  ori- 
ental mallow,  may  alfo  be  fown  now  : likewife  naflurtiums, 
and  convolvmlvus  major  and  minor,  and  Tangier  and 
fweet-fcented  peas,  and  any  other  of  the  tribe  of  hardy 
annuals.  See  the  catalogue. 

All  thefe  mufl  be  fown  in  fmall  patches,  in  the  borders, 
and  other  places  where  you  would  have  them  flower,  as 
direfted  in  the  two  former  months ; for  none  of  thefe  forts 
fucceed  fo  well  by  tranfplanting. 

Let  the  fmall  patches,  where  they  are  fown,  be  often 
fprinkled  with  water  in  dry  weather;  and  where  this  is 
duly  performed,  the  plants  will  come  up  flrong,  and  will 
produce  their  flowers  in  July,  Augufl,  and  September. 

The  climbing  kinds  of  thefe  plants  mufl  have  flicks 
placed  for  them  to  climb  upon,  when  they  begin  to  run. 

The  forts  which  require  this  are,  naflurtiums,  and  con- 
volvulus major,  and  the  fweet-fcented  and  Tangier  peas, 
and  the  like  forts. 

Auriculas. 

Take  good  care  of  the  auricula  plants  in  pots,  when 
they  are  pafl  flowering. 

Let  the  pots,  according  as  the  flowers  fade,  be  immedi- 
ately removed  off  the  fland,  or  flage,  and  place  them  in 
the  full  air  upon  a clean  level  fpot,  where  the  plants  can 
enjoy  the  morning-fun  freely,  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  but 
not  longer ; there  let  them  remain  till  the  latter  end  of 
Augufl,  or  till  September. 

Keep  the  pots,  and  the  ground  where  they.fland,  per- 
feaiy  clear  from  weeds  and  where  decayed  leaves  at  any 

time 
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time  appear  on  the  plants,  let  them  be  immediately  taken 
ofF ; and,  in  dry  weather,  refrelh  the  pots  often  with 
water. 

- Remove  the  boxes,  or  tubs  of  feedling  auriculas  and 
polyanthufes,  to  a lhady  place,  provided  it  was  not  done 
before  ; the  place  mull  be  open  to  the  morning-fun  only. 

7'hey  muft  be  often  fprinkled  with  water  in  dry  weather^ 
and  kept  very  free  from  weeds. 

Care  of  Seedling  Bulbs. 

The  feedling  tulips  and  narciflus,  and  other  feedling 
bulbs,  coming  up  this  year,  fhould  be  fereened  from  the 
mid-day  fun,  when  fcorching  hot. 

Propagate  Double  Scarlet  Lychnis y Ifc. 

Now  propagate  perennial  fibre  us -rooted  plants,  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  flower-ftalks. 

The  double  fcarlet  lychnis,  and  feveral  other  fuch  like 
plants,  which  rife  with  ftrong  firm  flower-ftems,  will 
grow  freely  this  way  ; they  will  be  of  a proper  growth  for 
this  purpofe  fome  time  in  the  laft  fortnight  of  this  month, 
and  moift  weather  is  the  bell  time  to  plant  them  j and  the 
method  is  this : 

Let  fome  of  the  young  flower-ftalks  be  cut  off  clofe,  and 
divide  them  into  proper  lengths ; each  length  muft  have 
three  or  four  joints:  and  they  are  to  be  planted  in  a fhady 
border  of  rich  light  earth. 

They  muft  be  planted  about  four  inches  afunderj  and 
two  joints  of  the  cutting  is  to  be  put  into  the  ground,  and 
the  reft  left  out.  Clofe  the  earth  well  about  them,  and 
then  let  the  whole  have  a moderate  watering ; and  if  covered 
down  withhand-glaffeSjitwill  greatly  forward  theirrooting. 

^ There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  the  fibrous-rooted  peren- 
nial plants,  that  may  be  increafed  by  this  method ; fuch  as 
lychnidea,  double  rockets,  and  many  others. 

Double  Wall-flonxiers. 

Propagate  double  wall-flowers,  by  flips  of  the  young 
flioots  of  the  head  ; the  plants  raifed  by  this  method,  will 
retain  the  double  property  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  in 
all  refpefts  the  fame  as  the  parent  plant,  from  which  they 
were  flipped. 

Choofe  for  this  method  of  propagation,  fuch  flips  of  the 
young  fhoots  as  are  of  a fomewhat  robuft  growth,  from 
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three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  long ; and  let  them  be 
flipped  off  carefully  from  the  mother-plant,  in  a moid  or 
cloudy  day ; talcing  them  off  clofe  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  proceed. 

I'ake  off  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  flips,  rather 
more  than  half  way  up,  fo  that  there  may  be  two,  three, 
•or  four  inches  of  a clear  ftalk,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  flip.  Twill  the  llalks  a little  at  bottom,  and  then 
plant  them. 

■ T'hey  are  to  be  planted  in  a fliady  border,  about  four  or 
five  inches  afunder,  and  put  into  the  earth  up  to  the 
leaves,  and  then  give  them  feme  water. 

Do  not  forget  to  refrcfli  them  often,  in  dry  weather, 
with  moderate  waterings,  and  they  will  be  well  rooted  by 
the  end  of  September,  when  they  may  be  taken  «p,  with 
balls  of  earth  about  the  roots,  and  planted  in  pots,  in  order 
to  be  moved  into  flielter  in  time  of  fevere  frolts  in  winter. 

The  wall- flowers  which  were  raifed  lafl  year  from  feed, 
will  now  be  in  flower,  and  fome  of  them  will  probably  be 
double  ; for  it  foinetimes  happens  when  the  feed  lias  been 
favedfrom  the  fmell  Angle  flowers,  that  one  plant  in  ten, 
or  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  will  come 
double  ; -^nd  at  other  times  not  one  in  a hundred,  and 
femetimes  in  five  hundred,  will  prove  multiple. 

'Therefore,  where  double  flowers  of  a deep  blood  colour 
oficr  among  the  fccdling  plants,  now  is  ihe  time  to  propa- 
eate  that  foH,  by  taking  oft' a.s  many  flips  as  you  can  from 
IT,  preparing  and  planting  them  as  above  diredted. 

For  the  greater  chance  of  having  double  wall-flowers 
from  feed,  the  florills  are  careful  to  favc  the  feed,  if  pof- 
fible,  from  fuch  Angle  flowers  as  are  Atuated  near  double 
one?  ; though  v. e do  not  pretend  to  fay  this  lias  any  par- 
ticular eA'edc ; however,  if  any  of  thole  lingle  ones  have 
Ave  petals  or  flower-leaves,  they  are  to  be  preferred  as  the 
beil  from  w rdch  to  lave  feed. 

'Die  beginning  of  this  month  is  ftill  a proper  time  to 
few  wall-flcwer  feed  for  flowering  next  year. 

7iiberofes. 

Plant  fome  tuberofe-roots  to  blow  in  autumn. 

Get  fome  fmall  pots,  and  All  them  with  light  eartli  ; 
plant  one  root  in  each  pot ; then  place  tlie  pots  upon  a 
hot-bed,  plunging  them  in  the  earth  to  their  rims. 

Keep 
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Keep  the  glaffes  over  them,  but  raife  them  behind  every- 
day, to  let  out  the  fleam. 

Give  very  little  water  till  the  roots  begin  to  pufh,  then- 
let  them  be  moderately  watered,  about  three  times  a 
week  ; and  at  the  fame  time  let  the  glaffes  be  tilted  a good 
height  at  th^  back  of  the  frame,  to  admit  a confiderable- 
deal  of  free  air  alfo  to  them;  for  this  is  neceflary  to 
Itrengrhen  the  flower- ilalks,  as  they  rife  in  height. 

Obferve  wh'.-n  the  plants  have  rifen  near  the  glafs,  to 
raife  the  frame,  as  direded  for  the  curiems  annuals,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  Ihoot  without  being  drawn  up 
weak. 

Where  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a hot-houfe,  or  flove,., 
thefe  plants  may  be  brought  to  a very  great  perfeilioni 
there,  wkh.  very  little  trouble. 

The  roots  are  to  be  planted  in  pots  as  above ; and  the- 
pots  are  to  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  bark-bed,, 
watering  them  as  above-mentioned. 

Tt  anjplant  Ptrenninl  Flo<wer  Piani^^. 

Tranfplant  the  perennial  and  biennial  flower  plants 
which  were  fown  in  March  ; fome  forts  will  be  grown  to  a. 
proper  fize  to  remove  by  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the 
month. 

The  wall-flowers,  in  particular,  and  fleck  July  flowers, 
w ill  be  ready  to  tranfplant  by  that  time  ; and  alfo  colum- 
bines, and  fvveet-williams.  Angle  fcarlet  lychnis,  rofe- 
campion,  and  catch-fly,  and  the  pyramidal  campanulas, 
or  Canterbury  bells,  and  Greek  valerian,  with  the  tree- 
primrofe,  fox-gloves,  French  honey fuckles,  and  holly- 
hocks, and  fuch  other  forts  as  were  fown  early  in  the 
fpring. 

They  mufl  all  be  planted  now  into  nurfery-beds,  where 
they  muil  remain  to  get  flrength,  before  they  are  planted 
out  for  good. 

Dig  for  this  purpofe,  a fpot  of  good  dean  ground,  and; 
divide  it  into  beds,  three  feet  and  a half  broad,  and  rake" 
the  furface  even. 

'FAen  put  in  the- plants  by  line,,  fix  inches  diflance 
each  way,  and  each,  fort  feparate.  As  foon  as  they  are 
planted,  let  them  be  moderately,  watered,  to  fettle  the 
earth  well  about  their- roots. 

All  thefe  are. to  rcunain  in  the  nurfery-beds  till  Septem- 

N-K  '■  ber 
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ber  or  Oftober,  then  to  be  planted  out  for  good  ; they 
will  all  flower  next  year,  and  make  a fine  appearance. 

Perennial  FJonjoer -feeds. 

Many  forts  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-feeds  may 
Tct  be  fown  ; but  this  Ihould  be  done  in  the  firft  or  fecond 
\veek  in  the  month,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  ftrong, 
and  attain  a proper  growth,  to  produce  flowers  abundantly 
the  next  fummer. 

The  forts  which  will  ftill  fucceed,  are  the  different  forts 
of  flock  July  flovyers,  wall-flowers,  fweet-williams,  and 
columbines,  carnations  and  pinks,  and  the  feeds  of  fca- 
bioufes ; Canterbury  or  pyramidal  bell-flowers  may  alfo 
be  fown  now;  likewife  hollyhocks,  and  French  honey- 
fuckles,  and  fome  other  forts : choofe  a fpot  for  thefe 
feeds,  where  the  ground  is  light,  free  from  weeds,  and 
not  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  Let  this  be  neatly  dug, 
and,  in  digging,  let  the  earth  be  well  broken  ; and  then 
mark  it  out  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  kinds  of  feeds 
intended  to  be  fown. 

Then  the  feeds  are  to  be  fcattered  thereon  as  equally  as 
poflibte,  and  raked  in  with  an  even  hand,  that  the  plants 
may  rife  regular,  and  of  an  equal  thicknefs  in  every  part. 

But  the  beft  method  to  fow  all  thefe  kinds  of  feeds,  fo 
as  to  bury  them  equally,  and  to  have  the  plants  come  up 
regularly,  is  this : 

The  ground  being  dug,  let  the  furface  be  neatly  raked  ; 
then  divide  it  into  fmall  beds,  forty  inches  bro.ad  ; and 
with  the  back  of  the  rake,  turn  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch  off  from  the  furface  of  the  bed,  into  the  alley. 
"When  this  is  done,  let  the  feeds  be  fcattered  carefully  on 
the  furface  ; and  then  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  draw  the 
earth,  that  was  turned  off  the  bed,  evenly  over  them. 

Then  let  the  beds  be  very  lightly  gone  over  with  a rake, 
juft  to  fmooth  the  furface,  and  draw  off  any  ftones. 

Or  they  may  be  fowed  in  flat  fliallow  drills,  drawn  with 
the  front  of  a fmall  hoe  held  horizontally,  forming  the 
drills  the  width  of  the  hoe,  and  from  about  a quarter  or 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
different  feeds,  which  fow  regularly  along  the  bottom  of 
the  drills,  and  cover  them  in  evenly  with  the  earth. 

Defray 
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Dejiroy  Weeds, 

Deftroy  weeds  in  every  part  where  they  appear ; they 
are  now  of  quick  growth,  and  will  get  a head,  • if  not  dif- 
turbed  in  due  time. 

They  are  not  only  hurtful  to  the  plants,  but  appear” 
extremely  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  efpecially  where  they 
are  fuffered  to  grow  in  the  confpicuous  part  of  the  garden. 

Therefore,  make  it  a rule  to  cut  them  off  as  foOn  as 
they  appear  in'thefe  parts,  either  by  hand  or  hoe  ; where 
there  is  room  for  the  hoe,  let  that  inilrument  be  ufed  in 
dry  days,  and  then  let  the  borders,  or  other  parts,  be 
neatly  raked,  to  draw  the  weeds  and  all  other  litter  off. 

Grafs  and  Gravel  Walks. 

Mow  grafs  walks  and  lawns,  they  will  now  require  it 
often:  to  keep  thefe  parts  in  tolerable  good  order,  the 
grafs  Ihould  be  mown  about  once  a week. 

Keep  gravel  walks  now  in  the  bell  order,  let  no  fort  of 
litter  be  feen  upon  them  ; and  when,  weeds  appear,  let 
them  be  immediately  picked  out. 

Thefe  walks  Ihould  alfo  be  duly  rolled  ; this  fliould  be 
done  in  general  about  twice  a week ; however,  do  not  fail 
to  roll  them  well  always  once  in  that  time. 

After  Ihowers  of  rain,  the  gravel  walks  fliould,  at  this 
feafon,  have  occafioiial  good  rollings,  with  the  heavielr 
roller  j for  this  will  make  the  body  of  the  walk  firm,  and- 
render  the  furface  very  clofe  and  finooth. 

‘Take  Care  of  Flower  Borders.. 

I-et  the  borders  next  the  main  walks  and  lawns,  be  alfo» 
kept  in  perfed  good  order. 

^ They  Ihould  be  kept  perfedly  free  from  weeds,  and  all* 
litter  fpringing  from  the  plants,  fuch  as  decayed  leaves, 
and  all  fuch  flioots,  &c.  as  advance  in  a draggling  manner, 
fliould  all  be  cleared  away  : and  all  the  plants  as  advance 
to  any  confidcrable  height,  fliould  be  kept  in  an  upright 
pofition,  by  tying  them  up  to  dakes,  and  the  Idrface  of 
the  borders  fliould  be  now  and  then  raked  fmooth,  which 
will  give  them  a frefli  and  lively  appearance.. 

Support  Flonxsering  Plants.. 

Now  place  flicks  to  all  fuch  plants  as  dand  in  need  of 
fupport.  'I'liere  are  many  forts  that  will  row  need  this 

^ 5-  afliflancs} 
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afiillance ; and  the  fooner  this  is  done,  the  ftronger  and 
handlbm'er  tli''  plants  will  grow. 

But  in  doing  this  work,  let  foine  care  be  taken  to  pro- 
portion the  length  of  the  iHcks,  to  the  lize  and  height  of 
the  different  plants  which  are  to  be.  fupported. 

la  placing  the  flicks,  cbferve  always  to  thrull  them 
down  9a  that  fide  of  the  plant  where  they  can  be  leaf! 
feea  ; for  though  the  intent  is  to  keep  the  plant  perfectly 
upright  and  firm  in  its  place,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
art  is  to  hide,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  flick  that  fup- 
poTts  it. 

The  fame  care  fhould  be  taken  in  tying  them  up:  the 
flem  or  flalk^  of  the  plant  mull  be  brought  clofe  to  the 
flick,  and  tied  to  it  in  different  places  ; but  let  each  tying 
be  done  in  a very  neat  manner,  and  not  in  that  very  care- 
lefs  and  clumfy  way  too  commonly  praflifed. 

It  is  a very  great  advantage  to  the  growth  and  beauty 
of  plants,  to  feenre  them  well  from  the  power  of  the  wind, 
and  to  train  them  with  flraight  and  upright  Hems ; and 
this,  in  particular,  fhould  always  he  duly  attended  to. 

? ■■  ■"  "•  “ - - 

The  Nursery. 

Tn  E great  care  of  the  niirfery  now,  is  to  dellroy  weeds 
in  every  part  wherever  they  appear,  and  to  give  wa- 
ter duly  to  all  fuch  plants  as  require  it. 

The  feed-beds  of  all  young  trees  and  ihrubs  fhould  now, 
in  particular,  be  kept  remarkably  clear  from  weeds ; and 
this  mull  always  be  done  by  a very  careful  hand- weeding. 

Watering  Seedling  plants. 

Obferve  at  this  time,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry^j 
the  feed-beds  of  evergreens  and  curious  flowering  fhrubs 
and  trees,  in  which  the  young  plants  are  coming  up  this 
year,  or  that  have  jull  rifen,  or  expected  to  rife  foon,  &c. 
fhould  be  often  lefrethcd  with  water. 

In  watering  thefe  beds,  take  good  care  not  to  do  it  too 
haftily,  for  that  would  be  apt  to  wafh  the  earth  away, 
and  expofe  the  tender  roots  to  the  fun,  which  would  burn 
them  up. 

• There- 
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Therefore,'  let  the  water  be  given  frequent  and  mode- 
rate, which' will  be  of  great  fervice ; and  about  three 
gentle  waterings  a week,  .or  one  every  other  evening,  will 
be  fufficient. 

Shack  Seedlings. 

The  tenderer  fcedling  evergreens,  fuch  as  pines,  cedarsj , 
c^^prefs,  and  many  other  forts,  newly  come  up,  or  jultr 
rifi'ig,  and  which  are  fomcwhat  delicate  while  in  tlieir 
infant  flare,  thar  if  no^v  occalionally  fhaded  from. the  fun 
in  the  middle--  of  hot  . days, , it  w-ill  prove:  very  beneficia,!.* 
to  their  growth. 

Water  nenjo  Plantations..  ' 

The  plantations  of  young  tender  evergreens,. .and  the  • 
more  curious  forts  of  flowering  fhrubs.  See.  which  were  • 
tranfplanteJ  in  March,  . and . lalt  month,  , fhould,  if.  the 
weather  now  proves  day,  be  often  watered. 

This  is  a very  needful  work  , in  < dry  we-athor  5 ; and> . 
where  time  will-  permit,,  it  ihould  not  be  o-mitted,  .to  the 
more  curious  and  valuable  forts  particularly  : the -water v- 
ings  fhould  be  performed  once  in  five  or  fix  daysy.  or  a 
week,  during  any  very  dry  time  in  this  month  i till  they, 
take  good  root,vand  Ihew  ligns  of  a free  growth. 

Likewife,  obferve  to  continue  fame  mulch  .'On  the  fur*- - 
face  of  the  ground,  .over  the  roots  of  Tome  of  the^more- 
curious  or  render-:  kinds  of  thefe  fhrubs,  for-this  will  be  ’ 
of  great  fervice  in  preventing  the  fun  from  drying 'the  ’ 
earth  too  faiTabout  them.  And,  where  this,  is  done  in  a » 
proper  manner,  they  will  not  need,  at- any  time,  to  bfe  wa-  -• 
tered  oftener  than  once  in  fix  or  eight  days,  and  that  .only', 
till  they  have  taken  good  root  and  begin  to.grow  .feely, . 

Propagate  Ehjergretns,  by  Layers. . 

About  the  latter  end  of  -this  month,  .begin  to  propagate 
filch  e'vergrsens  and  other  fhrubs  by  layers,  of  the  young 
flioots  of  the  frme  year,  which  do  not  fucceedi)yla}fer5-- 
of  the  older  .wood. 

This  method  of  laying  the  young-  wood'  is  now'prihci- 
pally  to  be  underllood  of  fuch  kinds,  as  do  not  put  ouf’' 
roots  freely,  from  any  btit  the  young  fhoots  of  the  fine - 
fummeris  growth ; and  in  feme  forward  fhooting  lbrt», 
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the  flioots  will  probably  be  grown  to  a proper  fize  for  that 
purpofe,  by  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the  month. 

I'herefore,  about  that  time,  if  the  young  Ihoots  be  long 
enough,  let  fome  of  the  pliable  branches,  that  afford  the 
ftrongelt  and  bell  young  Ihoots  be  brought  down  gently  to 
the  ground,  and  there  let  them  be  faftened  fecurely  with 
ftrong  hooked  pegs  ; then  let  the  young  flioots  be  laid  into 
the  earth,  and  covered  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  it, 
leaving  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  each  (hoot 
out  ot  the  ground. 

As  foon  as  they  are  layed,  give  a moderate  watering  to 
fettle  the  earth  properly  about  them ; then  lay  a littl* 
mulch,  or  fome  long  litter,  thinly  on  the  furface. 

After  this,  let  the  earth  be  very  moderately  watered  in 
dry  weather,  every  live  or  fix  days ; and  be  fiire  not  to 
give  too  much  water  at  a time,  for  that  would  be  apt  to 
rot  the  tender  roots,  according  as  they  break  out. 

1 hough  this  method  of  laying  in  the  young  wood  is 
defigned  chiefly  for  fuch  evergreen  and  other  flirubs  as  do 
not  readily  put  forth  roots  from  Ihe  older  flioots,  yet  it 
need  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  forts : for  there  are 
■many  kinds  that  may  be  propagated  by  the  fame  praftice, 
and  the  trial  may  be  made  on  any  fuch  forts  as  you  defire 
to  increafe. 

The  proper  time  to  perform  this  work,  is  from  about 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  or  middle  of  June,  to 
the  end  of  July,  according  as  the  Ihoots  of  the  different 
forts  of  flirubs  arrive  to  a proper  growth  for  laying  ; and, 
if  proper  flioots  are  chofen,  and  thefe  properly  laid,  they 
will,  many  of  them,  be  well  rooted,  and  in  a condition 
to  be  feparated  from  the  mother  plant  by  the  beginning 
of  the  following  Odlober. 

Nevj-grafted  and  budded  Trees, 

Look  over  the  grafts  about  the  laft  week  in  this  month, 
and  at  that  time  let  the  clay  be  taken  off,  for  there  will 
be  no  more  occaflon  for  it ; and  at  the  fame  time  let  the 
bandages  be  loofencd. 

Let  no  flioots  remain  that  rife  from  the  flocks  below  the 
grafts,  but  as  foon  as  they  appear,  let  them  be  immedi- 
ately rubbed  off ; and  this  fliould  be  duly  pradifed,  that 
the  grafts  may  not  be  robbed  of  nourifliment. 


Examine 
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Examine  alfo  the  trees  which  were  budded  laft  fummer  ; 
all  llioots  from  the  ftock  muft*  be  conllantly  taken  off  as 
they  are  produced,  for  thefe  would  draw  the  nourilhment 
from  the  bud. 

All  fuckers  from  the  roots  both  of  young  grafted  and 
budded  trees,  Ihould  alfo  be  rooted  out. 

Dejiroy  Weeds  between  the  Rotvs  of  Trees, 

The  ground  between  rows  of  all  kinds  of  young  trees 
and  fhrubs,  Ihould  now,  at  all  times,  be  kept  extremely 
clear  from  weeds. 

Thefe  now  rife  abundantly,  and  very  fall  in  every  part ; 
but  whenever  they  appear  between  the  rows  of  trees  and 
Ihrubs,  there  is  nothing  eafier  than  deftroying  them  at  a 
great  rate,  by  applying  a fharp  hoe  to  them  in  dry  days. 


The  Green-House. 

Bringing  out  the  Green-hou/e  Plants, 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  if  mode- 
rately fettled  warm  weather,  may  begin  to  remove 
many  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants  into 
the  open  air. 

The  myrtles,  oleanders,  geraniums,  and  amomum 
Piinii,  may  be  fafely  ventured  abroad  at  that  time  ; and 
alfo  the  tree- worm  wood,  Indian  bay,  olives,  and  the  large 
magnolia;  candy-tuft-tree,  flirubby  alter,  jafmines,  cif- 
tufes,  and  double  Indian  nafturtiums ; and  many  other  of 
the  like  hardy  plants. 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  citron-trees,  and  all  the  other 
tenderer  kind  of  green-houfe  plants,  Ihould  alfo  be  brought 
out  now  ; but  this  muft  not  be  done  till  fome  time  between 
the  twentieth  and  laft  day  of  the  month ; or  if  cold  unfet- 
tled weather  prevail,  let  them  remain  till  the  beginning 
of  June. 

Let  all  the  plants  in  general,  when  firfl;  brought  out  of 
the  green-houfe,  be  placed  in  a warm  lituation  ; that  is, 
let  them  all  be  fet  where  the  wind  can  have  but  little 
power ; and  after  they  have  flood  there  about  ten  or 
twelve  days,  they  will  be  fomewhat  hardened  to  the  open 
6 air. 
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air,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  the  fummcr. 

Let  every  plant,  as  foon  as  brought  out  for  the  fummerv 
feafcn,  be  cleared  from  decayed  leaves  and  dead  wood’;, 
tind  let  the  whole  plants  be  perfedly  well  cleaned  from-’, 
any  kmd  of  filth  that  may  appear  on  the  leaves,  branches, . 
or  hems,  and  water  their  heads  all  over,  as  obferved 
below. 

Likewlfe,  if  not  done  a month  or  two  ago,  let  the  earfh 
in  the  tops  of  all  the  pots  be  ftiried  to  fo.pie  little  depths 
and  then  lay  over  it  the  thicknefs  of  hair  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  of  frelii  mould:  this,  done,  let  the  wl.ole  be  mode- 
rately watered  ; and,  a,t  the  fame  time,  let  the  water  be 
given  rdl  over  the  heads  of  the  plants for  this  wiU  clcanfe 
the  leaves  and  branches  thoroughly  from  duft,  and  will 
greatly  refrefh  the  whole  plant,  be  of  great  advantage,, 
and  make  them  alfume  a lively  appearance.. 

Aloes, 

The  aloes,  fedums,  Indian  figs,  and  all  other  fucculent' 
plants  of  the  green-houfe,  fhould  alfo  be  brought  forth  this 
month,  when  the  weather  is  fettled  in  warm  and  drv. 

Where  the  leaves  of  any  of  thefe  plants  are  decayed,  or 
decaying,  let  them,  as  foon  as  they  appear,  be.  cut  off. 
clofe  with  a fharp  knife, 

Shifting  ijtto  larger  P6ts,  , 

Any  of  the  green-houfe  plants  that  want  larger  pots,, 
may  now  be  fhifted  into ;them,  .any  time  this  month  ; bat 
the  fooner  the  better. 

Having  the  pots  or  tubs,  and  fome  frefh.  comport  ready, 
let  the  plants  be  brought  out  and  Ihifted,  according  to  the 
following  method  : 

Take  the  plant  out  of  its  prefent  pot,  or  tub,  with  the 
ball  of  earth  entire  ; then  pare  off  all  the  matted  roots 
round  the  out/ide  and  B- ttom  of  the  ball;  and  alfo  let 
fomc  of  the  old  earth  be  pulled  away,  and  immediately 
fet  the  plant  in  the  new  pot,  and  fijl  it  up  witli  the  frelh 
cemport,  and  give  it  fome  water,. 

' When  the  plants  are  let  oi^t  for  the  fummer  feafon,  let 
thofe  which  are  fhifted  be  placed  in  a lhady  fituaiion,  there 
te  remain  for  a month  or  fix*  weeks,  and  then  to  be  remov-; 
ed  to  the  places  allotted  for  them  during  the  fummer. 

r The 
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The  oranges,  lenjons,  and  citron -trees,  which  are  not 
fiiifted  this  lealbn,  Ihould  now  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner,  provided  it  was  not  done  in  April. 

Loofen  the  earth  on  the  tops  of  the  tubs  or  pots,  quite 
to  the  uppermoil  roots,  and  alfo  a little  way  down  round 
the  lides.  'Fhis  done,  take  out  ail  the  loofe  earth  with 
the  hand,  and  immediately  fill  the  tuhi  and  pots  again 
With  feme  good  frefh  earth  ; then  give  a moderate  w'ater- 
ing,  and  the  work  is  firufiicd. 

Su*ch  a dreffing  as  this  will  now  be  a very  great  advan- 
tage to  thef«  kinds  of  plants,  it  will  not  only  promote  a 
h"/aithful  fine  green  colour  of  the  leaves,  but  will  alfo  add 
new  Itrength  and  vigour  to  the  whole  plant,  and  can fe 
them  to  flower  llrong  and  abundantly,  and  to  produce 
llrong  and  handfome  ihoots. 

Admit  yivy?’  Air. 

Obferve,  that  during  the  time  the  plants  remain  in  the 
green-houfe  this  month,  to  admit  a confiderable  fliare  of^ 
free  air  to  them  every  day,  to  harden  them  to  it  by  de- 
grees, fo  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  it.  well  when 
brought  out. 

Let  all  the  windows  and  doors  be  opened  every  mild  day, 
to  their  full  extent;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
let  them  continue  open  alfo  a-nights ; that  is,  when  die  air 
is  perfeiitly  ftUl  and.  warm. 

Water  the  Plants. 

Remember  to  fupply  every  plant,  according  to  its  kind; 
with  a proper  lhare  of  water. 

The  oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  and  all  the  woody 
plants,  will  now  require  that  article  pretty  often.  Thd 
large  pots,  or  tubs,  will,  in  warm  weather,  require  iu 
about  twice  a week,  and  the  fmallpots  will  nceda moderate 
watering  every  two  days. 

Some  of  the  fuccuient  plants  require  but  very  little 
water,  but  it  will  be  pj^per  to  give  them. a moderate  re* 
fi efhmeitt  now  and  then.  ■ 

PropagAte  Green-houfe  Plants  ly  Lasers. 

Many  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  and  this  is  fill  a proper  time  to  lay  them. 

Myrtles  will  fuccecd  very  wcdl  this  way,  a'nd  alfo  }af- 

niinesj 
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mines,  pomegranates,  oleanders,  and  many  others  of  the 
Ihrubby  kinds. 

Choofe  for  this  purpofe,  fome  of  the  pliable  bottom 
Ihoots  { let  thefe  be  brought  down  gently  j and  making  an 
opening  in  the  earth  of  the  pots,  &c.  lay  them  therein, 
fecunng  them  down  properly  with  hooked  pegs,  and 
cover  the  body  of  the  Ihoots  three  inches  thick  with  earth, 
leaving  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top  out,  in  an  up* 
rightilh  pofition. 

Then  lay  a little  mulch,  or  fome  mowings,  or  Ihort 
grafs,  or  the  like,  on  the  furface,  to  preferve  the  moifture; 
and  do  not  forget  to  refrelh  the  pots  often  with  gentle 
waterings. 

Some  of  the  plants  thus  Jayed  will  be  rooted  by  Mi- 
chaelmas ; fuch  as  are  not,  muft  be  permitted  to  remain 
till  near  that  time  twelvemonth. 

But  if  any  of  the  pots  containing  thefe  plants  were 
plunged  in  a hot-bed,  the  layers  would  readily  put  out 
roots  the  fame  feafon,  and  be  fit  to  take  off  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn. 

The  general  method  of  propagating  myrtles  is,  by  cut- 
tings ; for  which  fee  the  work  of  June  and  July. 

Propagating  hy  Cuttings. 

Many  forts  of  green-houfe  exotics  may  dill  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots  of  lad  year,  fuch 
as  geraniums,  myrtles,  &c.  planting  them  in  pots ; and  if 
plunged  in  a hot-bed  or  in  a bark-bed  in  the  hot-houfe,  it 
will  drike  them  in  a fhort  time. 

Such  as  root  reluftantly  by  cuttings,  may,  when  plunged 
in  the  bark-bed,  as  above,  be  covered  down  clofe  with  a 
hand-glafs,  which  will  greatly  forward  the  emilTion  of 
roots. 

Of  Stocks  nvhereon  to  hud  Oranges,  isfc. 

If  the  young  orange-docks  which  are  raifed  from  ker- 
nels fown  in  March,  are  come  up  about  three  or  four 
inches  high,  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant  them. 

They  ihould  be  planted  dngly  in  fmall  pots,  and  then 
plunged  in  a frefh  hot-bed,  under  glafs. 

Let  them  be  watered  asfoon  as  planted,  and  let  them  be 
fnaded  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

They  mud  be  duly  watered  about  three  times  a week. 

Give 
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Give  them  alfo  frefh  air,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  every 

Keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  bed  by  moderate  linings. 

According  as  the  plants  rife  in  height,  the  frame  muft 
be  raifed  ; and,  provided  there  be  a moderate  warmth 
continued  in  the  beds,  and  the  pots  kept  moift,  the  plants 
will,  in  two  or  three  months,  be  a foot  and  a half,  or 
near  two  feet  high. 

Inarching  may  ftill  be  performed  on  orange  and  lemon- 
trees,  where  required;  and  it  may  be  done  any  time  in 
the  month,  obferving  as  directed  in  April  and  March. 


The  Hot-House. 

The  principal  care  of  the  hot-houfe  now  is  to  keep 
the  plants  clean,  and  to  fupply  them  duly  with  the 
two  neceffary  articles  of  water  and  frefh  air. 

Pine-Apples. 

The  pine-apple  plants  in  general,  will  now  require  a 
moderate  refrelhment  of  water  every  four  or  five  days ; 
and  cither  in  a morning  from  eight  to  nine  or  ten  o’clock, 
or  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  is  the  beft  time  of 
the  day  to  do  it. 

In  watering  thefe  plants,  take  particular  care  not  to 
apply  too  halUly,  nor  to  give  them  too  great  quantities  at 
any  one  time  ; for  that  would  not  only  damp  the  heat  of 
the  bark,  but  would  alfo  loofen  the  plants  in  their  pots, 
chill  the  roots  of  them,  and  prove  of  very  bad  confe- 
quence. 

Frefh  air  is  the  next  very  needful  article  to  be  confider- 
ed,  and  the  plants  fhould  now  be  allowed  a confiderable 
lhare  of  it,  every  warm  funny  day. 

Slide  fome  of  the  glaffes  open  a little  way,  every  hot 
day,  about  nine  o’clock;  and,  as  the  heat  of  the  day  in- 
creafes,  continue  to  open  them  fomewhat  wider,  that  a 
proportionable  fhare  of  frefh  air  may  be  admitted ; and 
Ihut  the  glaffes  again  about  three  or  four  o’clock. 

Where  the  young  pine-plants,  that  is  to  fay,  the  crowns 
and  fuckers  of  laft  year,  were  not  Ihifted  into  larger  pots 
the  former  month,  it  fhould  now  be  done. 


The 
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The  plants  mull  be  fhaken  out  of  the  fmallpots  carefully, 
with  the  ball  of  earth  entire,  placing  the  fame  immedi- 
ately into  the  larger  pot,  and  fill  it  up  round  the  ball  with 
the  proper  frefh  compoll,  and  give  direftly  a little  water ; 
but  in  ihifting  thefe  plants,  obferve,  if  any  of  them  be 
fickly,  or  troubled  with  infedfs,  and  if  they  be,  let  fuch 
be  entirely  cleared  from  the  earth  about  its  roots,  and  pull 
off  lomc  of  the  lower  leaves  ; then  pare  the  fibres  quite 
clofe,  cut  off  a little  of  the  bottom  of  the  main  root,  and 
let  the  whole  plant  be  wafhed  ; which  done,  plant  it  into 
entire  new  earth. 

The  plants  being  all  fliifted,  let  them  be  immediately 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  as  before ; but  before  you 
plunge  them,  the  bark- bed  mult  hril  be  flirred  up  to  the 
bottom,  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  if  not.  done  in  the 
two  former  months,  about  one  third,  but  not  lefs  than 
one  fourth  part  of  the  new  tan,  mixing  both  very  well 
together,  and  then  immediately  plunge  the  pots  to  their 
rims. 

Thefe  young  plants  muft  alfo  be  duly  refrefhed  with 
gentle  waterings  j and  let  them  have  frelh  air  every  warm 
aay. 

General  Care  of  all  other  Exotics  in  the  Hot-houfe. 

Continue  alfo  the  care  of  all  other  plants  in  the  hot-houfe 
department,  fupply  them  duly  with  proper  waterings  ; 
and  if  any  want  Ihifting  into  larger  pots,  let  it  be  done, 
keeping  the  whole  dear  from  decayed  leaves,  &c.  oblerving 
the  fame  general  direftions  as  in  the  two  or  three  former 
months . 

Propagating  the  Plants,  ~ 

You  may  dill  propagate  by  cuttings,  fuckers,  feeds, 
&c.  fuch  plants  as  you  would  iucreafe,  planting  or  lowing 
them  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed. 

Jjikewii'e  cuttings  of  green-houfe  exotics,  or  of  any 
other  curious  plants  being  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged 
in  the  bark-bed  in  this  houfe,  it  will  foon  llrike  them.. 
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If^ork  to  be  done  in  the  K i t'c  h e n Garden. 

Melons. 

The  melon-plants,  which  are  in  frames,  fhould  ftill 
be  carefully  fhaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; that 
is,  when  the  fun  Ihines  vehemently. 

This  Ihould  now  be  particularly  praftifed,  where  there 
is  but  a flender  depth  of  earth  upon  the  beds,  or  where 
the  plants  are  fituated  very  near  the  glafles ; for  if  they  were 
in  tLat  cafe  expofed  to  the  full  noon  fun,  it  would  be  apt  to 
fcorch  the  leaves,  and  would  alfo  exhauft  the  juices  of  the 
vine  or  runners,  and  that  of  the  roots  ; whereby  the  young 
fruit,  and  even  thofe  that  are  fwelled  to  fome  tolerable 
fize,  would,  for  want  of  the  proper  nourifhment,  be 
greatly  checked,  and  would  thereby  take  an  irregular 
growth,  and  become  Hunted  and  very  ill  fliaped. 

Therefore,  let  fome  thin  mats  be  fpread  over  the  glafles 
every  day,  when  the  fun  fliines  fiercely  ; but  this  need  not 
be  done  before  eleven  o’clock,  or  thereabouts ; and  the 
mats  may  be  t.aken  off  again  about  two. 

In  do  ng  this  work,  obferve  to  lay  only  the  thicknefs 
of  one  Angle  mat  over  the  lights ; and  the  thinner  the 
mats  are  t!te  better,  for  the  plants  mufl  not  be  darkened 
by  too  full  a fnade ; but  a flight  fhade  in  hot  funny  days 
will  be  of  great  fervice  in  promoting  the  growth  of  all 
forts  and  fizes  of  thefc  fruit. 

I/Ct  thefe  plants  have  alfo  a large  fhare  of  frefli  air 
every  day,  by  raiAng  or  tilting  the  lights  a coniiderable 
height  at  the  back  of  the  frame. 

Moderate  refreflunents  of  water,  at  times,  will  alfo  be 
very  ferviceable  to  thefe  plants  now,  but  in  particu'ar  to 
fuch  are  growing  in  beds  where  there  is  but  a flnliow 
depth  of  earth,  or  that  the  mould  is  of  a lightilh  tem- 
perature. 

In  that  cafe  the  plants  will,  in  hot  .weather,  require  to 
be  moderately  watered  about  once  a week  ; and,  in  doing 
- this, 
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this,  take  care  to  give  but  very  little  water  near  the  main 
ftcni  or  head  of  the  plants. 

But  in  beds  where  there  is  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
thick  of  good  loamy  earth,  the  melon  plants  will  require 
/ but  moderate  fupplies  of  water,  once  in  a week  or  fort- 
night, as  you  fhall  fee  occafion ; keeping  the  earth  but 
very  moderately  moift,  efpecially  while  the  plants  are 
about  fetting  the  general  crop  of  fruit,  as  too  much  hu- 
midity would  prevent  its  fetting,  making  them  turn  yel- 
low and  go  off ; but  when  a fufhcient  fupply  is  fet,  and 
advanced  a little  in  growth,  may  water  more  freely ; 
never,  however,  confiderably,  as  much  moillure  proves 
alfo  hurtful  to  the  roots  and  main  ftem  of  the  plants, 
being  apt  to  make  them  rot  and  decay. 

Continue  to  cover  the  glaffes  every  night  with  mats, 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  month ; for  of  late  years  the 
weather  has  feldom  been  fettled  fooncr  than  that  time. 

Bell-glafs  Melons. 

The  melon  plants  which  are  growing  under  bell  or 
Iiand-glaffes,  fhould  now  have  full  liberty  to  run  out. 

Let  each  glafs  be  raifed  and  fupportcd  upon  three  props, 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  andday  the  vines  out  care- 
fully, and  in  a regular  manner. 

Continue  to  cover  them  every  night  with  mats,  till 
about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month;  and  then,  if  warm  fettled  weather,  the  covering 
may  be  entirely  laid  afide,  except  the  weather  fliould  prove 
very  wet ; in  which  cafe,  the  coverings  may  be  ufed  occa- 
fion ally. 

There  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  thefe  plants  than 
too  much  wet,  for  this  would  not  only  chill  the  young 
fruit,  and  prevent  its  fetting  and  fwelling,  but  would  alfo 
perilh  many  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Therefore,  when  the  weather  at  any  time  happens  to 
be  very  rainy,  it  will  be  proper  to  defend  thefe  plants 
as  much  as  poflible  from  it;  and  this  muft  be  done  by  a 
covering  of  good  thick  mats,  or  canvafs,  fupported  upon 
hoop  arches  fixed  acrofs  the  bed. 

Paper  Frames  for  Melons. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  cover  any  of  the  melon  ridges 
with  oiled  paper  frames,  it  (hould  be  done  in  the  firft  or 
fecond  week  of  this  month. 


This 
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This  kind  of  frame  will  be  a great  proteftion  to  the 
plants  and  young  fruit,  if  cold  and  wet  weather  fhould 
happen  about  the  time  of  its  fetting ; and  it  will  alfo 
fcreen  the  plants  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  fun. 

Thefe  frames  fhould  always  be  placed  upon  the  ridges, 
as  foon  as  the  plants  begin  to  advance  from  under  hand 
or  bell-glaffes ; the  glaffes  muft  be  firft  taken  away 
before  the  frame  is  placed  on  the  bed. 

By  this  method  a good  crop  of  melons  may  be  always 
obtained,  provided  the  frames  be  properly  conllrufted, 
and  the  paper  fecurely  palled  on,  and  well  oiled  with 
linfeed  oil.  ' 

Such  perfons  as  are  not  provided  with  bell  or  hand- 
glafles,  may,  with  the  afli (lance  of  thefe  frames  only,  raife 
good  melons,  provided  the  plants  be  firft  raifed  by  fowing 
the  feed  in  a hot-bed,  under  a frame  and  glaffes,  in  March 
or  April,  as  there  diredled ; and  may  be  planted  out  on 
a new  hot-bed  in  the  beginning  of  May;  and  the 
papered  frames  immediately  placed  over  the  bed  foon 
as  the  plants  are  planted  therein,  and  be  covered 
with  mats  every  night  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
this  month. 

But,  however,  thofe  who  have  the  convenience  of 
hand-glaffes,  Ihould  always  place  thefe  over  the  plants 
when  firft  ridged  out,  and  to  remain  till  about  the  begin- 
ning or  midde  of  this  month,  when  the  plants  will  have 
filled  the  glaffes ; they  fhould  then  be  entirely  taken  away, 
and  the  papered  frame  put  on. 

Thefe  frames  are  made  of  thin  flips  cf  wood,  and  are 
conftrufted  in  the  manner  and  form  of  a houfe,  or  arch- 
ways ; they  fhould  be  made  firm,  but  light. 

Each  flame  fhould  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  or  there- 
abouts, and  three  feet  and  a half  or  five  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom, narrowing  gradually  on  both  fides  to  a lharp  ridge 
at  top,  or  formed  in  a rounding  arched  manner ; making 
the  whole  two  feet  and  a half  or  a yard  high;  in  forming 
it,  a bottom  frame  is  conftrufled  with  two  inch  and  a 
half  wide  flips  of  deal,  framing  it  the  above  length  and 
width;  and  then  have  either  flraight  inch  wide  rafters,  or 
hoop  arches  carried  from  both  fides  a foot  afunder,  and 
upon  thefe  the  paper  is  to  be  parted,  firrt  drawing  pack- 
thread both  ways,  as  direfted  below,  for  the  better  fupport 
of  the  paper. 
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On  one  fide  of  the  frame  there  fhould  be  two  pannels, 
made  to  open  on  hinges  ; and  each  of  thefe  pannels  rauit 
be  eighteen  inches  wide,  making  them  within  two  feet  of 
each  end  of  Mie  frame. 

Thefe  pannels  are  to  be  opened  occafionally,  to  examine 
the  plants  and  fruit,  and  to  do  the  neceffary  work  about 
them  ; which  is  better  than  to  take  the  frames  off  upon 
every  occafion. 

I'he  frame  being  made  according  to  the  above  dimen- 
fions,  get  home  paper  and  palhe  upon  it.  The  bell  fort 
for  this  purpole  is  the  large  demy  printing  paper,  or  thick 
writing  paper,  fuch  as  is  fold  for  eight-pence  or  ten-pence 
a quire ; and  two  quire  of  fuch  paper  will  cover  at  lead 
one  of  the  above  frames. 

But,  before  the  paper  is  paded  on,  there  Hiould  be  feme 
fmall  twine,  or  packthread,  drawn  at  equal  diftances, 
along  the  frame,  cornerways,  between  the  flips  of  wood, 
drawing  it  firmly  round  them,  and  then  draw  fome  more 
contrary  ways  acrofs  that ; this  will  fupportthe  paper,  when 
the  wind  at  any  time  happens  to  blow  Itrong  againfl:  it. 

Then  let  the  paper  be  neatly  palled  upon  the  frame  ; 
and  w'hen  it  is  perfedlly  dry,  then  oil  it  in  the  following 
manner:  ^et  fome.linfeed  oil  that  hath  been  boiled,  and 
a foft  phable  brufti,  fuch  as  painters  ufe  ; dip  the  brulh 
in  the  oil,  and  brulh  the  paper  all  over  lightly  vviili  it. 
The  oil  will  render  the  paper  more  tranl'parent,  and  make 
it  proof  againll  rain. 

Thefe  frames  Ihould  always  be  made,  that  is,  papered, 
fome  time  before  they  are  to  be  tiled;  for  the  oil  Ihould 
be  perfedlly  well  dried  in  the  paper,  belore  the  frames  are 
placed  out  upon  the  ndges. 

Filling  up  the  Alleys  between  the  Melon  Ridges. 

The  alleys,  or  fpaces  between  the  melon  ridges,  fliould, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  w'arm  dung,  be  nt  w filled  up, 
with  that  material  and  earth,  il  not  done  lall  month,  in 
order  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  have  lull  fcope  of 
ground  to  run  in. 

Where  thefe  ritlges  are  mane  all,  or  a great  part,  above 
ground,  the  fpaces  or  alley's  between  them  not  being  above 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  it  is  advifeable  to  fill  them  up  equal 
with  the  beds,  dung  below,  a^nd  earth  at  top,  the  begin- 
ning of  tliis  month  ; and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage, 
* if 
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if  a quantity  of  new  and  old  dung  together  was  ufed, 
juft  to  produce  a moderate  warmth  ; for  this  would  throw 
a fredi  heat  into  the  beds,  which  would  very  much  pro- 
mote the  fetting  and  fwelling  or  the  young  fruit.  ' 

Let  the  dung  be  firft  laid  in,  and  tread  it  firmly  down, 
raifing  it  full  as  high  as  the  dung  of  the  ridges  ; then  lay 
the  earth  over  that,  railing  the  whole  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ridges  or  beds. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames, 


Take  good  care  of  the  cucumber  plants  in  frames;  they 
muft  be  well  fupplied  with  freih  air  and  water. 

Thefe  plants,  in  hot  weather,  will  require  to  be  watered 
every  two  or  three  days ; and  in  a morning  about  feven 
or  eight  o’clock,  or  four  or  five  in  the  evening,  are  the 
beft  times  of  the  day  to  do  it. 

Let  the  plants  have  air  freely  every  day,  by  tilting  up 
lights  aconfiderable  height  at  the  back  of  the  frame  ; but 
it  will  be  advifeable  to  fhut  the  lights  down  a-nio'hts  the 
greateft  part  of  this  month.  * 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  you  may  raife  the  frame  high  enough  to  let  the 
plants  run  out  from  under  it,  if  it  fhall  feem  necelTary; 
and  may  defend  them  on  nights  with  mats. 


Cucumbers  under  Bell-glaJ/es, 

The  cucumber  plants  which  are  under  hand  or  bell- 
glaffes,  mull  now  be  fuffered  to  run  freely  from  under 
them. 

Each  glafs  fhould  be  raifed  upon  three  or  four  props ; 
and  the  vines,  or  runners  of  the  plants,  muft  be  trained 
out  with  care  and  regularity. 

^Let  thefe  plants  be  alfo  duly  affifted,  in  dry  weather, 
vvith  water  ; they  will  require  it  moderately,  about  ihiee 
times  a week. 


Pickling  Cucumbers. 

The  cucumber  plants  which  were  fown  the  latter  end, 
of  laft  month,  in  the  natural  ground,  to  produce  picklers, 
&c.  mould  now  be'thinned.  This  fhould  always  be  done 
when  the  rough  leaf  begins  to  appear  in  the  heart  of  the 
plants. 

1 work,  obferve  to  leave  in  each  hole,  at 

^ eaft  four  of  the  flrongeft  plants,  but  never  more  than  five 


or 
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or  fix,  which  will  be  fufficient : let  the  reft  be  drawn  out 
with  care,  and  clear  away  all  the  weeds. 

Then  earth  up  the  (hanks  of  the  remaining  plants,  with- 
in a little  of  the  feed-leaves,  prefling  them  gently  afunder 
at  regular  diftances  from  one  another,  and  immediately 
give  each  hole  a light  watering  to  fettle  the  earth ; the 
plants  after  this  will  get  ftrength,  and  grow  away  fur- 
priftngly. 

Let  them  be  often  refrelhed  with  water  in  dry  weather ; 
for  they“vvill  in  a dry  time  need  a little  every  other  day. 

So  iuing  and  planting  Pickling  Cucumbers, 

Cucumber  feed  may  (till  be  fown  where  required;  and 
the  firft  week  in  the  month  is  not  too  late  to  fow  a full 
crop  of  picklers.  If  you  put  the  feed  into  the  ground 
any  time  between  the  firft  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
it  will  fucceed ; but,  however,  where  a main  crop  is  de- 
pending, we  advife  to  fow  the  feed  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  , 

The  plants  raifed  from  thefe  fowings  will  come  into 
bearing  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Auguft,  and 
they  will  yield  fruit  plentifully  all  the  remaining  part  of 
that  month,  and  great  part  of  September. 

We  hinted  laft  month,  with  regard  to  pickling  cucum- 
bers, that  the  kitchen  gardeners  about  London,  in  wet 
cold  feafons,  often  raife  their  plants  on  a flight  hot-bed, 
lowing  the  feed  in  the  third  week  in  May.  And  where 
that  was  praftifed,  it  is  now  time,  in  the  firft  or  fecond 
week  in  this  month,  to  tranfplant  them  ; which  (hould  be 
done  when  the  plants  begin  to  put  out  their  firft  rough 
leaves. 

Let  the  method  of  planting  be  obferved  as  direded  lad 
month. 


Celery, 

Tranfplant  celery  into  trenches  to  remain  to  blanch. 

That  which  was  fown  early  will  be  grown  to  a proper  fize 
for  this  purpufe  by  the  firft  or  fecond  week  of  this  month, 
when  it  (hould  be  planted  ; and  fome  of  the  fecond  fovv- 
ing  (hould  be  planted  out  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  for  a general  crop. 

Choofc  for  thefe  plants  a piece  of  rich  ground  in  an 
open  fituation  ; then  mark  out  the  trenches  by  line,  about 
^ a foot 
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a foot  wide  ; and  allow  the  fpace  of  three  feet  between 
trench  and  trench,  which  wiii  be  fuificient  for  • the  early 
plantation. 

Dig  each  trench  neatly  about  fix  or  eight  inches,  or  a 
moderate  fpade  deep,  laying  the  earth  that  comes  out 
equally  on  each  fide ; then  dig  the  bottom  level  ; or  flrft, 
if  thought  necelTary,  lay  the  thicknefs  of  three  inches  of 
very  rotten  dung  along  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  and 
let  the  bottom  be  neatly  dug,  burying  the  dung  equally, 
about  four  inches  deep  ; then  put  in  the  plants. 

Plant  them  in  one  fingle  rows  jull  along  the  middle  of 
the  trench,  allowing  the  diftance  of  five  inches,  or  there- 
about, between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row';  as  foon  as 
they  are  planted,  give  them  fome  water,  and  repeat  it 
occafionally  till  they  have  taken  root. 

Thefe  plants  will,  in  about  a month  or  fix  weeks  after 
they  are  planted  out,  require  to  be  moderately  earthed 
up;  and  this  is  done  in  order  to  render  the  ftalks  white 
and  tender : the  earthing  them  mult  be  performed  in  dry 
days ; the  earth  mult  be  broken  fmall,  and  take  care  to 
lay  it  gently  to  both  lides  of  the  plants,  and  not  to  earth 
them  too  high  at  firJt,  lelt  you  bury  the  hearts  ; this  earth  - 
ing Ihould,  after  you  begin,  be  repeated  every  fortnight, 
or  thereabouts,  till  the  plants  are  ready  for  ufe.'.  See  July^ 
kfc. 

Etidi^e. 

Tran fplant  endive  for  blanching;  fome  of  the  firfi  Town 
plants  of  May  will  be  ready  for  this  by  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

An  open  fpot  of  good  ground  mud  be  chbfen  for  thefe 
plants  ; let  it  be  neatly  dug,  one  fpade  deep,  and  rake 
the  furface  fmooth. 

Then  put  in  the  plants  by  line,  about  a foot  afundcr 
cyery  way,  and  let  them  have  fome  water  as  foon  as  tney 
are  planted. 

But  there  Ihould  not  be  many  of  thefe  early  fown  plants 
planted  out;  that  is,  not  to  deceive  yourfelf  in  planting, 
out  enough  for  a main  crop  : for  the  plants,  if  they  were 
fovyn  in  May,  will  moft  of  them  be  apt  to  run  to  feed  be- 
fore they  arrive  to  any  tolerable  Hate  of  matmity. 

Sow  endive-feed  for  a principal  crop,  and  to  fuccecd 
thofc  w'hich  w'cre  fown  the  former  month. 

O 


/ 
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The  bell:  endive  to  fow  f;>r  a full  crop  is  the  green  ciuled 
fort;  this  fort  is  not  only  the  bell  for  ufe,  but  the  har- 
diell,  for  it  will  endure  wet  and  cold  better  than  any 
other  kind,  but  you  may  likewife  fow,  as  a variety  for  a 
fallad,  fome  of  the  white  curled  fort. 

There  is  a fort  with  broad  leaves,  called  Batavia  er^ 
dive  ; this  is  the  bell  fort  for  Hewing  ; it  grows  very  large, 
and,  if  tied  up,  will  cabbage  well,  and  be  very  white,  and 
cats  alfo  well  in  a fallad  ; but  this  fort  is  not  hardy,  for 
it  foon  rets  in  a wet  autumn,  and  a moderate  froll  will 
kill  it. 

Let  all  thefe  forts*of  endive  feed  be  fown  in  an  open 
fpet,  not  too  thick,  and  rake  it  in  equally.  It  will  be 
proper  to  fow  fome  of  this  feed  at  two  different  times  this 
month,  which  is  the  only  way  to  have  a regular  fupply  of 
good  plants. 

But  for  the  main  autumn  and  winter  crop,  generally 
fow  about  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  week  in  the  month  ; 
for  that  which  is  fown  earlier  is  very  apt  to  run  up  for 
feed  early  in  autumn,  and  before  it  arrives  to  its  full 
growth. 

• ' Lettuces. 

\ 

The  lettuce-plants,  which  were  fown  in  May,  fhould 
nov/  be  tranfplanted  into  an  open  fpot  of  good  ground.^ 

Let  this  be  done  in  moill  weather ; for  thefe  plants  wall 
not  fucceed  well  if  planted  out  in  a dry  time;  but  where 
there  is  a neceffny  of  planting  them  out  in  dry  weather, 
let  the  following  m.ethod  be  praftifed. 

Draw,  with  a fmall  hoe,  fome  ffallow  drills,  about  a 
foot  afunder,  and  then  plant  one  vow  of  lettuces  in  each 
drill,  fetting  the  plants  alfo  a foot  from  one  another,  and 
give  them  fome  water. 

By  placing  thefe  plants  in  drills,  they  can  be  more  con- 
veniently wMtered  : and  a fmaller  quantity  will  do,  than 
if  planted  on  level  ground,  for  the  moillure  will  be  much 
lon^  er  retained  ; this  is  therefore  the  bed  method  of  plant- 
ing them  at  this  feafon. 

Bo--vo  Lettuce-feed. 

Sow'  lettuce-feed  to  raife  fome  plants  to  fupply  the  table 
in  Augull  and  September. 


The 
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The  bed  kinds  to-fovv  now  are  live  cofs,  admirable,  Si- 
Jefia,  and  brown  Dutch  lettuces,  for  autumn  fervice.  But 
it  will  be  advifeable  to  fow  a little  feed  of  each  of  thefe 
forts,  and  of  any  others  that  are  approved  of,  and  there  wdl 
be  a gi.cater  chance  of  having  a conlLint  fupply  of  .good 
plants  in  variety,  and  regular  fuccellion. 

It  will  be  neccffary  toTow  fome  of  each  of  thefe  feeds 
twice  this  month  ; that  is,  let  a little  be  fown  fame  time 
111  the  hill  or  fecond  week,  ancl  fow”  fome  mere  about  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  of  the  month. 


RaefiJ/yes. 

Sow'  a fucceffion  of  falmon  and  fhort-top  radifli  to  draw 
next  month,  if  a fupply  of  young  ones  are  required  dur- 
ing the  fummer ; obferve  as  in  lafl  month,  ebc.' 

Likewife  about  the  latter  end  of  this  nionth  may  fow 
a few  bpunilli  turnep-rooted  radilh.  See  ^n^iAuguJl. 

Small  Sallading. 

Sow  creTes  and  mudard,  and  other  finall  fallad-  feeds  at 
leall  once  every  week. 

Thefe  feeds  mufl  now  be  fo->yn  in  the  fnade,  and  the 
place  where  they  are  fown  fliould  be  often  refremed  in  dry 
weather  with  water,  and  thisjhould  be  pradlifed  both  be- 
fore and  afeer  the  plants  begin  to  appear. 


Pfick  out  CatcliJlon,vei's, 

> which  were  fowm  in  May  fo 

tne  Michae.mas  crop,  Ihoiild,  i„  the  third  or  fourth  W4 
in  this  month,  be  priciced  out  into  a nurfery-bed  of  lic) 

Prepare  for  them  a bed  about  forty  inches  broad,  in  an 
cpeiintuatiov  ; then  put  m the  plants,  three  inches  afun- 
dei,  01  thereaoout,  and  give  them  a little  w'ater  to-  fettle 
the  eartn  well  about  their  roots. 

It  will  be  proper  to  (hade  them  from  the  hot  fun  till 
they  have  taken  good  root,  for  this  will  be  a great  ad. 
vantage;  and  they  mud  alfo  be  occafionaily  watered: 
that  IS,  if  the  v/eaiher  Ihould  prove  dry. 

'i  lie  plants  arc  to  remain  in  this  bed  a month  or  fiit 
weeks,  ,0  get  flrength,  and  then  to  be  pl.aiued  out  lor 

fheir  hea*.'  ^ 

* Ccu 
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Caye  of  early  Caulifonx'crs  tiotv  arri'vhtg  to  Perfedion. 

Continue  to  look  over  the  plantations  of  early  cauli- 
flowers now  and  then,  in  order  to  break  down  fome  of 
the  inner  leaves,  over  the  young  heads,  according  as  they 
appear. 

Thefe  plants,  efpecially  thofe  Hill  coming  into  flower, 
fliould  in  very  dry  weather  be  well  watered,  which  will 
keep  the  plants  in  a growing  ftatc,  and  produce  very 
large  flowers  or  heads. 

Make  a bafon  round  each  plant  to  contain  the  water. 

If  they  have  one  or  two  hearty  waterings,  that  is,  about 
one  cr  two  pots  to  each  plant,  fo  as  to  moillen  the  earth 
as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  they  will  want  no  more, 
and  the  bafon  which  was  formed  to  contain  the  water 
may  then  be  filled  up  again. 

Sa-ve  C auUf.o^ver-feed . 

To  fave  cauliflower-feed  fliould  now  mark  fome  of  the 
earliefl:  plants  when  in  full  perfection,  with  the  largelf, 
white,  and  clofeft  heads,  which  muft  not  be  gathered, 
and  the  plants  left  in  the  fame  place  ; they  will  flioot  up 
into  feed  ftalks  in  July  and  Augulf,  and  ripen  feed  in 
September. 

Purneps. 

Now  fow  a full  crop  of  turneps  for  autumn  ufe. 

The  feed  may  be  fown  any  time  in  this  month  ; but  fome 
time  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  is 
the  beft  time  to  fow  the  principal  autumn  crop. 

However,  let  the  feed  be  fown,  if  polTible,  in  a drip- 
ping time;  or,  at  leafl,  when  there  is  a profpeft  of  rain 
falling  foon.  Take  good  care  to  fow  this  feed  equally, 
and  rake  or  harrow  it  in  immediately ; being  careful  to 
do  this  with  a very  even  hand. 

Hoe  the  turneps  which  were  fown  in  May,  and  thin  the 
plants  in  a regular  manner. 

This  work  fliould  always  be  begun  when  the  plants 
have  o-otten  rough  leaves  about  an  inch  broad ; for  then  ^ 
the  work  can  be  performed  with  expedition  and  regularity ; 
and,  if  done  in  time,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to’ the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

l.eave  the  plants  eight  tnehes  dhlant  from  one  another, 
cr  thereabout. 


Carrots 
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Carrots  and  Parfneps. 

The  crops  of  carrots  and  parlheps  now  demand  parti- 
cular care. 

They  muft  be  cleared  thoroughly  from  weeds,  and  let 
the  plants,  where  they  lland  too  thick,  be  thinned  out  to 
proper  didances ; but  let  this  be  done  in  due  time  ; for 
it  is  a great  advantage  to  thefe  plants  to  allow  them  timely 
room  to  grow. 

Let  them  be  thinned  regularly,  allowing  iix  or  eight 
inches  didance  between  plant  and  plant. 

But  in  thinning  the  carrots,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve 
the  fame  rule  as  diretited  in  May  ; that  is,  let  thofe  which 
are  to  dand  to  take  their  full  growth,  be  allowed  the  fame 
didance  between  plant  and  plant  as  above  mentioned ; 
but  where  the  carrots  are  intended  to  be  drawn  while 
young,  thin  them  only  to  about  four  or  five  inches  dif- 
tance  from  one  another  at  prefent,  and  when  arrived  to  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  fize,  may  thin  them  by  degrees 
for  ufe. 

Red  Beet, 

The  crop  of  red  beet  diould  be  thinned  and  cleared 
from  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  often  fown  in  drills,  ten. 
inches  or  a foot  ai'under,  and  it  is  a very  good  way  j and 
where  that  method  was  prruflifed,  you  can  now  readily 
clear  out  the  weeds  and  thin  the  plants;  obferving  to  thin 
them  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  didance  in  the  rows,  fo  that 
they  may  dand  that  didance  every  way  from  one  another. 

Alfo  where  the  feed  was  fown  broad-cad,  fo  as  the  plants 
dand  promifeuoufly,  they  mud  likewife  be  cut  out  to 
the  above  didance,  and  the  roots  will  grow  to  a large 
fize. 

White  and  £reen  Beet. 

o 

White  and  green  beet  are  propagated  only  for  their 
leaves,  which  are  ufed  in  foups ; and  fometimes,  when 
the  leaves  of  the  large  white  beet  are  grown  to  a large 
fze,  they  are  by  fome  dripped  to  the  mid-rib,  which  is 
alfo  peeled  and  dewed,  and  eaten  like  afparagus. 

Thefe  plants  mud  alfo  be  allowed  good  room  to  grow, 
for  their  leaves  fpread  a great  way ; let  them  therefore  be 
thinned  to  the  fame  didance  advifed  for  the  red  beet., 

O 3 


Onions. 
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O, irons . 

Clean  the^crops  of  onionSj  and  where  the  plants  Hand 
too  clofe  let  them  now  be  properly  thinned. 

This  may  be  performed  either  by  fmall  hoeing  or  hand  ; 
but  the  former  is  the  moll  expeditious  and  eh'eftual  me- 
thod for  the  benefit  of  the  crop,  being  careful  to  thin  the 
plants  with  great  regularity,  leaving  the  moll  promifing 
theieof  foi  the  crop,  from  about  three  to  four  or  five 
inches  diilance  in  thofe  defigned  for  the  full  crop;  ob- 
ferving  the  Portugal  onions  require  more  room  than  the 
other  kinds. 

Cut  luch  crops  as  are  intended  to  be  culled  out  gra- 
dually for  life  while  young,  need  not  be  thinned  but  mo- 
derately, or  only  juft  where  they  grow  in  cl u Hers  ; and 
afterwards  in  drawing  them  occafionally  for  ufe,  thin  them 
. regularly,  leaving  a fufficiency  of  the  beft  plants  to  Hand  to 
bulb. 

Thefe  plants  Ihould  be  kept  conftantly  very  free  from 
weeds. 

For  the  particular  manner  of  cleaning  and  thinning 
thefe  plants,  fee  the  work  of  May. 

Leeks, 

Now  tranfplant  leeks ; the  plants  will  be  grown  to  a 
proper  fize  for  this  purpofe  by  the  third  or  fourth  week 
in  the  month. 

They  mull  be  planted  in  an  open  fpot  of  good  ground, 
eight  inches  afunder,  and  about  fjx  inches  from  one  ano- 
ther in  the  row. 

Broccoli. 

Prick  out  from  the  feed-bed,  the  young  broccoli  plants 
which  were  fown  in  ?vlay. 

Dig  for  them  a bed  or  two  of  good  mellow  ground,  and 
make  the  fiirface  even  ; then  put  in  the  plants  three  or 
four  inches  afunder  every  way.  Water  them  immediate- 
ly, and  repeat  it  occafionally  in  dry  weather. 

Let  them  remain  in  this  bed  about  a month  or  five 
weeks,  and  then  plant  them  out  for  good. 

Sow  more  broccoli  feed.  This  fowing  fliould  be  per- 
formed in  the  fecond  or  third  week  of  the  month  ; that  is, 
if  to  fuccced  the  plants  of  thofe  fown  in  May  ; but  if 

none 
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none  was  then  fown,  it  is  moll  necelTur/  to  fow  fome  in 
the  lirll  week  in  this  month. 

Thefe  pi  mts  railed  I'rom  this  fovving  will  produce  good 
heads  in  Marcii. 

Bore-Cole. 

The  brown-cole,  or  bore-cole  plants  which  were  fowrf 
in  the  beginning  oi  lall  month,  or  in  April,  Ihould  now 
have  a quantity  thinned  cut  from  the  leed-bed,  and 
pricked  into  a nurlcry-bed.  Put  thefe  plants  four  inches 
afunder  each  way  ; and  there  let  them  grow  about  a month 
or  fix  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired 
llrength,  and  mull  then  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
rema.n,  the  dihance  as  below. 

Likevvife  let  a quantity  of  the  forwarded  bore-cole  plants,- 
which  were  raifed  in  March  or  April,  be  planted  out  finally 
to  remain  in  rov/s  two  feet  and  a half  alunder,  and  w'ater 
them. 


Kidney-Beans.  ' 

Plant  another  crop  of  kidney-beans;  they  will  fucceed 
thofe  which  were  planted  lad  month. 

Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds,  may  dill  be  planted  any  time 
in  this  month.  But,  in  order  to  have  a regular  fupply, 
it  will  be  proper  to  plant  a crop  in  the  fird  week  ; and  let 
fome  more  be  planted  about  the  twentieth,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  climbing,  or  running  kinds  of  kidney-beans  of 
any  forts  may  alfo,  where  required,  be  planted  now. 

The  bed  kinds  of  them  to  plant  at  this  time  are,  the 
W’hite  Dutch  fort,  and  alfo  the  fcarlet  bloffom,  and  large 
white  kind ; thefe  forts  are  exceeding  good  bearers,  and 
none  better  to  eat. 

Thefe  running  kinds  fhould  be  planted  in  the  fird  or 
fccond  week  of  the  month,  if  for  a full  crop;  though  they 
will  fuccced  any  time  in  this  month,  but  the  fooner  the 
better;  and  thofe  which  are  planted  at  this  time  wdll  be- 
gin to  bear  abundantly  in  Aiigud,  and  will  continue  till 
Oftober,  provided  the  weather  proves  any  thing  mild  till 
that  feafon. 

In  planting  the  diderent  kinds  of  kidney-beans,  do  not 
fail  to  allow  each  fort  room  enough ; that  is,  let  drills  be 
opened  for  the  running  kinds,  at  lead  three  feet  and  a 

O 4 half. 
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half,  or  four  feetafunder  ; and  allow  for  the  dwarf  kinds, 
two  feet  and  a half,  or  a yard  diltance  between  drill  and  drill. 

In  planting  any  kinds  of  kidney-beans,  it  will  now  be 
proper,  if  the  ground  be  very  dry,  to  water  the  drills  well 
before  you  put  in  the  beans.  I'his  Ihould  not  be  omitted 
in  a dry  time,  as  it  will  promote  the  free  fprouting  of  the 
beans,  and  they  will  rife  fconer  and  more  regularly. 

Now  draw  fome  earth  to  the  Hems  of  the  kidney-beans 
which  were  planted  lall  month;  for  this  will  ftrengthen 
the  plants,  and  bring  them  forward  greatly  in  their  growth. 

Likewife  place  Hicks,  or  poles,  to  the  running  kinds  of 
k’dney-beans,  which  were  planted  the  beginning  of  May  ; 
and  let  this  be  jdone  in  proper  time. 

This  fhould  be  done  as  foon  as  the  plants  begin  to  fend 
out  their  runners,  for  they  will  then  catch  the  Hicks 
readily. 

Afp.aragus, 

Afparagiis  Hill  continues  in  perfeflion  ; obferving  to 
cut  or  gather  the  buds,  as  directed  laH  month. 

But  let  it  be  rem.ernbereji,  it  is  advifeable  to  terminate 
the  general  cutting  for  that  year  foon  after  the  twentieth 
or  twenty-fourth  of  the  month,  otherwife  it  will  greatly 
weaken  the  roots;  for  fo  long  as  you  continue  to  cut  the 
buds,  the  roots  continue  to  fend  up  new  flroots,  tho’ 
every  time  they  will  be  fmaller;  and  the  roots  would  fo 
greatly  exhauH  themfclves,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  but  very  fmall  buds  next  year. 

Before  the  afparagus  run  up  to  Halks,  you  fliould  now 
clear  the  beds  pcrfedly  from  w'ceds ; for  that  work  cannot 
be  fo  readily  done  after  the  Halks  have  fliot  up  to  a great 
height. 

Great  care  fhould  now  be  taken,  to  keep  the  afparagus, 
planted  laH  fpring,  perfectly  clear  from  weeds. 

And  the  young  plants  which  were  fown  in  the  fpring 
will  now  be  up,  and  fliould  be  carefully  hand-weeded. 

Veas  and  Beatts. 

Peas  may  Hill  be  fown,  and  you  may  alfo  plant  be.ins. 

Though  thofe  peas  and  beans  which  are  planted  at  this 
feafon  do  not  always  fucceed  in  bearing  abundantly,  it 
will,  however,  where  there  is  ground  a:  liberty,  be  worth 
the  trial,  to  put  in  a few  of  each,  at  two  or  three  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  times  in  this  month  ; n.nd  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
fomewhat  moilt,  there  will  be  a great  chance  of  reaping  a 
tolerable  crop  from  them  in  Auguft  and  September,  at 

which  time  they  will  be  a rarity.  , , . i 

Xhc  bed  beans  to  plant  now,  are  the  fniall  kinds;  none 
better  than  the  white  blolTom,  fmall  Spanilh,  long  pods, 
nuimford,  mazngan,  and  the  like  kinds;  1 have  gathered 
plentifully  from  thefe  forts  at  Michaelmas. 

But  the  large  kinds  of  peas,  luch  as  marrowfats,  &c. 
may  ftill  be  fown  ; and  it  will  be  alfo  proper  to  fow  a few 
of  the  bell  kinds  of  the  hot%»ur  and  dwarf  peas. 

Obferve,  that  if  the  weather  and  ground  be  very  dry,, 
it  will  be  proper  to  foak  the  peas  and  beans  in  water  for  a 
few  hours.  Let  the  water  be  taken  from  a pond  or  river, 
and  let  the  feed  lie  in  eight  or  ten  hours  ; then  fow  or 
plant  them. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  fuch  a part  of  the  ground  where 
it  inclines  to  be  naturally  moiilell;  but  do  not,  for  the  fake 
of  this  plant  them  in  a lhady  place  ; for  in  fuch  a fituation 
the  plants  of  this  fowing  would  draw  up,  and  come  to 
nothing;  and  remember  to  allow  them  fufficient  room 
between  the  rows,  for  much  depends  upon  that  at  this 
lime  of  fowing. 

Top  your  beans  which  are  now  in  bloflbm,  obferving 
the  rules  mentioned  lalt  month. 

Savoys  and  Cabbages^ 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  a full  crop  of  lavoys  and  cab  • 
bages  for  autumn  and  winter  lervice. 

Likewife  plant  out  the  red  cabbages  which  were  fown 
in  the  fpring,  and  they  will  be  well  cabbaged  by  0<^ober. 

In  planting  out  all  thefe  kinds  take  opportunity  of  moift 
or  Ihowery  weather,  if  pofTible,  which  will  be  of  confider- 
able  advantage ; planting  them  in  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  afunder,  by  two  feet  dikance  in  each  row ; and  if 
dry  weather,  give  water  at  planting,  &c. 

But  in  gardens  where  tliere  is  no  ground  vacant  from 
other  crops,  or  where  there  is  a necelTity  of  making  the 
moll  of  every  piece  of  kitchen  ground,  you  may,  in  thefe 
cafes,  plant  the  favoy  and  cabbage-plants,  between  rows 
of  forward  beans,  and  early  cauliflowers,  or  fuch  like 
crops  as  (land  dillant  in  rows,  and  are  foon  to  come  off 
the  ground. 

o 5 
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Solving  Cabhage-Seed. 

You  may  now ibw  cabbage-feed  ; the  plants  from  this 
fovving  will  produce  fine  young  heads  in  Odober,  Novem- 
ber, and  December. 

Plant  Pot-herhs , and  other  Aromatic  Plants. 

Plant  out  from  the  feed -bed,  the  young  thyme,  favory, 
fweet- marjoram,  and  hyifop. 

The  plants  will  be  ready  to  remove  about  the  third  or 
fourth  week  in  the  month-;  but  let  it  done,  if  pofliblc, 
in  a flrowery  time.  Prepare  fome  beds  for  that  purpofe, 
three  feet  and  a half  broad ; rake  the  furfacc  fmooth,  and 
then  put  in  the  plants. 

Plant  them  by  line  ; fettlng  them  fix  or  eight  inches 
afunder  every  way,  and  water  them. 

I'hefe  herbs  are  fometimes  planted  in  edgings,  along 
that  of  a bed  or  border:  which  is  often  pradifed  in  private 
gardens. 

But  when  this  is  intended,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe, 
fow  the  feed  in  that  order  in  the  fpring ; fowing  it  in 
fmall  drills,  and  fo  permitting  the  plants  to  remain  where 
thus  fown  ; but  the  plants  will  grow  more  ftraggling  than 
thofe  that  are  tranfplanted. 

Plant  out  alfothe  borage,  burnet,  clary,  marigold,  an- 
gelica, and  carduns,  and  all  other  pot  and  phyiical  herbs 
that  v/ere  fown  in  the  fpring  or  laft  autumn. 

Plant  them  a foot  or  fifteen  inches  diilance  every  way. 
But  the  borage  fucceeds  beft  without  tranfplanting: 
only  obferving  to  thin  the  plants  to  about  a foot  diftance 
every  way  ; and  the  marigolds  may  alfo  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  ; but  thefe  will  fucceed  well  enough  cither 
way. 

Plant,  where  wanted,  flips  of  fage  ; take  the  young 
fhoots  of  the  year,  and  they  will  take  root  tolerably  well, 
any  time  in  this  month  ; plant  them  in  a lhady  border. 

The  flips  or  cuttings  of  thyme,  favory,  and  liyffop,  may 
alfo  ftill  be  planted  where  required. 

Likewife  plant,  where  required,  flips,  or  cuttings  of 
lavender,  and  lavender-cotton,  rue,  rofemary,  and  the 
like  kinds  of  plants. 

Let  the  above  flips  or  cuttings  be  planted  in  a fhady 
fituation  ; and,  in  dry  weather,  let  them  be  now  and  then 
j moderately 
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moderately  watered : if  this  is  done,  not  one  in  ten  will 
fail. 

Gather 

Gather  mint  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  for  drying", 
provided  the  plants  are  nearly  of  full  growth,  and  begin- 
ning to  flower ; and  alfo  for  that  purpofe,  gather  all  fuch 
kinds  of  phyflcal  plants  as  are  now  in  flower. 

1 hefe  forts  of  plants  Ihould  be  always  gathered  when 
they  begin  to  flower ; for  they  are  then  in  the  greatefl 
pcrfeclion,  and  much  the  bell  for  their  feveral  purpofes ; 
nor  fliould  they  be  gathered  before  that  period. 

1 hey  mull  be  cut  in  a dry  day,  and  immediately  fpread, 
or  hung  up,  in  a dry  airy  room,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fun,  where  they  may  dry  gently.  Never  lay  thefe  herbs" 
in  the  fun  to  dry ; tor  that  would  exhaufl  them  too  much, 
and  render  them  ufelefs. 

Cut  pepper-mint  for  diftilling  j and  alfo  Ipear-mint, 
and  the  like. 

^ Thefe  and  all  other  plants  that  are  intended  to  be  dif- 
tilled  Ihould  alfo  be  gathered  for  that  purpofe,  when  they 
are  arrived  almoft  to  full  growth,  and  beginning  to  flower, 
as  jull  above  obferved  ; therefore,  if  they  do  not  begin  to 
flower  this  month,  defer  cutting  them  till  next. 

But  be  fare  to  cut  them  in' a dry  day ; and  let  the  plants 
be  alio  thoroughly  dry. 

Capjicums,  Lo^e  Apples , and  Bo.JiL 

Plant  out  capncums,  love  apples,  and  bafil,  if  not  done 
laft  month  ; fee  the  methods  there  diredlod ; and  choofe 
ihowery  weather  for  planting  them. 

W atering  in  general. 

Water,  in  dry  weather,  all  the  different  kinds  of  plants 
which  have  been  lately  planted  out ; this  fliould  be  duly 
performed  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Scorzonera,  Salfajy,  077 d Hamburgh  Parjley. 

Thin,  and  clear  from  weeds,  the  crops  of  fcorzonera, 
lallafy,  fkirrets,  and  large-rooted  parfley  ; which  perform 

by  hoe,  cutting  out  the  plants  fix  inches  diflance  ; and  cut 
up  all  weeds. 

O 6 
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Car  (icons. 

Plant  out  cardoons  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  re- 
main to  blanch. 

Thefe  plants  mufi;  be  allowed  a pretty  deal  of  room,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  conveniently  earthed  up  to  the 
proper  height. 

Choofc  a Ipot  of  the  bell  ground  for  them,  in  a free 
fituation,  and  let  this  be  very  well  dug;  then  put  in  the 
plants  in  rows,  allowing  a yard  and  a half  between  the 
lows  ; and  fet  the  plants  three  feet  and  a half  from  one 
another  in  the  row.  Dig  no  trench,  as  by  fome  praftifed, 
as  for  celery  ; but  you  may  either  plant  them  on  level 
ground,  or  may  make  holes  like  a bafon,  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  hand,  at  the  diftance  above-men- 
tioned ; and  fo  put  one  plant  in  each  hole. 

Let  them  be  watered  as  foon  as  planted,  and  at  times, 
till  they  have  taken  root. 

The  reafon  for  fetting  the  above  plants  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  one  another,  is,  as  before  faid,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a fufficient  quantity  of 
earth  between  them,  to  land  them  up  to  a due  height  for 
blanching;  for  when  the  plants  arrive  at  their  full  growth, 
are  between  three  and  four  feet  high,  and  they  ftiould  be 
earthed  up  almoft  to  their  tops,  firll  tying  the  leaves  of 
each  plant  clofe  together  with  hay  or  ftravv-bands. 

Bst  for  the  method  of  earthing  them,  fee  the  work  of 
Zepi ember  and  Oiloher. 

Thefe  plants  are  a fpecies  of  artichoke,  {Cynara)  their 
leaves  being  very  like  them  ; but  it  is  the  ftalks  or  leaves 
only  of  the  cardoons  that  are  ufed  ; which  is  principally 
in  foup  and  for  Hewing  ; but  they  muft  firll  be  rendered 
perfedlly  white  and  tender,  by  landing  up,  as  above-men- 
tioned, otherwife  would  be  intolerably  bitter. 

Radijhes  and  Spinach. 

Radilhes  and  fpinach  may  Hill  be  fowed  at  two  or  three 
different  times  this  month,  if  a conftant  fuj;  y of  thefe 
plants  are  required:  choofe  an  open  fpace  of  ground,  and 
as  foon  as  digged,  fow  the  feed,  each  kind  feparate,  tread 
them  down  and  rake  them  in  evenly. 

Thin  and  weed  the  crops  of  radices  and  fpinach,  which 
were  fo.vedlaft  month, 

, Ihe 
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'Apricot-trees,  tjf c. 

WHERE  the  apricot,  peach,  and  neftarine-trees, 
were  not  looked  over,  and  put  into  proper  order 
lail  month,  it  muft  now  be  done. 

This  work  fhould  be  begun  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  followed  vvdth  the  utmoft  di'igence,  till  the  whole  is 
completed;  for  where  thefe  trees  are  fulFered, to  remain 
long  in  the  wild  confufed  manner  that  they  naturally  grow 
into  at  this  feafon,  it  would  not  only  prove  detrimental, 
in  a great  degree,  to  the  trees,  but  would  alfo  very  mucli 
retard  the  growth  and  ripening  of  thefe  kinds  of  fruit. 

Therefore,  let  thefe  wall  trees  be  now,  in  general,  gone 
over  ; taking  good  care  to  clear  away  all  the  ill-grown, 
and  ill-placed  Ihoots ; for  this  will  not  only  ftrengthen,, 
but  make  more  room,  to  train  the  ufeful  Ihoots  in  a pro- 
per manner  to  the  wall. 

That  is,  let  all  fiich  fhoots  as  are  very  luxuriant  in 
their  growth,  be,  in  general,  difplaced ; and,  alfo,  all 
the  foreright  fhoots ; and  all  fuch  as  are  not  well  placed 
for  training  in,  mull;  likewife  be  taken  off. 

Let  them  be  taken  off  quite  clofe  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  are  produced. 

Butobferve  to  leave,  in  every  part  of  thefe  trees,  a fuf- 
heient  quantity  of  the  bell  fhoots  for  the  purpofe  of  bear- 
ing next  year  ; that  is,  leave  all  the  regular  and  moderate 
growing  iide  fhoots,  that  are  any  ways  well  fituated,  and 
can  be  conveniently  laid  in  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  let 
them  all  be  laid  in  clofe  to  the  wall,  in  a neat  manner. 

^ Do  not  fhorten  any  of  the  fhoots,  for  the  reafon  men- 
tioned laft  month ; but  lay  them  in,  large  and  fmall,  at 
their  full  length,  except  occafionally  fhortening  any  par- 
ticular fhoot  in  a vacancy,  to  gain  more  wood. 

Let  the  fhco».„^  in  general,  be  laid,  or  nailed  in,  as  re- 
gularly as  can  be  ; and  take  particular  care  to  lay  them  in 
fuch  a manner  as  the  leaves  may  afford  a moderate  fhade, 
in  hot  funny  days,  to  the  fruit : for  all  kinds  of  wall-fruit 
thrive  much  the  bell  under  a flight  coverture  of  leaves  ; 
the  leaves  will  alfo  fhelter  the  fruit  fomewhat  from  the  cold 
night  air. 

Thinni?/^ 
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7}>lnntng  Wall-fruit. 

Thin  the  wall-fruit,  where  it  is  produced,  and  ftill  re- 
maining too  clofe  upon  the  trees. 

This  is  to  be  underllood,  principally  of  apricots,  peaches, 
and  nedlarines ; and  in  thinning  them,  let  the  fame  rule 
be  obferv'ed  now,  as  that  mentioned  in  the  lalt  month, 
of  the  fame  kinds  of  fruit. 

Jp^Ie-trec:,  ^c. 

The  apple,  pear,  plum,'  and  cherry-trees,  both  againd 
walls  and  efpa.liers,  will  now  have  made  llrong  flroots ; 
and  where  it  v/as  no.t  done  in  May,  it  is  now  full  time  they 
were  gone  over,  and  properly  regulated. 

Let  thofe  trees  be  looked  over  with  very  good  attention, 
and  let  them  now  be  properly  cleared  from  all  ufelefs  and 
unneceffary  flioots  of  the  year  j that  is  to  fay,  let  all  luxu- 
riant fhoots,  wherever  they  appear,  be  taken  off  clofe  : 
all  foreright  Ihoots  mud  be  alfo  taken  away;  and  alfo  fuch 
llioots  as  are  produced  in  parts  of  the  trees,  whereby  they 
cannot  be  properly  trained  in  ; and  fuch  as  are  abfoiutely 
not  wanted  for  a fupply  of  wood,  mull  all  be  difplaced  ; 
at  the  fame  time  being  careful  to  retain  in  a moderate 
fupply  of  the  befb  regular  placed  flioots  to  train  in,  to 
chufe  from  in  the  winter  pruning,  by  the  rules  explained 
below,  viz. 

That  in  ordering  thefe  trees,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  leave  fuch  a general  fupply  of  young- 
wood,  as  in  peaches,  nectarines.  Sec.  which  bear  their 
fruit  always  upon  the  one  year  old  fhoots,  and  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  there  is  a neceflity  to  leave  every  fummer 
a general  fupply  of  young  wood,  in  every  part  of  the  tree: 
for,  as  in  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  their 
branches  do  hot  begin  to  bear  till  they  are  two  or  three, 
and  foine  four  or  five  years  old  ; that  is,  the  branches  of 
cherries  generally  begin  to  bear  atone  and  two  ; the  plum 
and  apple,  t’vvo  or  three ; but  thofe  of  the  pear,  are  at 
leaft  three,  but  are  fometimes  four  or  five  years  before 
they  begin  to  bear;  and  when  the  faid  branches  of  all  thefe 
kinds  liave  arrived  to  a fruitful  flate,  the  fame  bearers  con- 
tinue bearing  more  and  more,  for  many  years  ; fo  that, 
as  above  hinted,  there  is  no  occaflon,  after  the  trees  are 
once  furnifhed  foully  with  bearing  branches,  to  leave  fuch 
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a general  and  conllant  fupply  of  young  wood  as  in  the 
trees  above-mentioned  ; but,  notwithllanding,  it  will  be 
proper  to  leave  here  and  there  in  every  tree,  foine  of  the 
bell  grown  and  well-placed  fide  flioots,  together  with  the 
leading  one  to  each  branch,  if  room  ; and  this  ftiould  not, 
on  any  account,  be  now  omitted : for  fome  of  thefe  will 
veiy  likely  be  wanted  to  lay  in  to  fupply  fome  place  or 
other  of  the  tree,  in  the  winter  pruning. 

^ And  where  there  appears  to  be  an  absolute  want  of  wood, 
in  any  part  of  thefe  trees,  do  not  fail,  in  that  cafe,  to 
leave,  if  poffible,  fome  good  Ihoots  in  fuch  vacant  parts. 

It  is  always  the  belt  method  to  leave,  in  a moderate  way, 
full  enough  of  the  bell  flioots  at  this  feafon  ; they  will  be 
leady  in  cafe  they  fliould  be  wanted  to  fill  up  any  vacan- 
cy, or  to  fuppl)-  the.place  of  old  ufelefs  or  dead  wood, 
wheiryou  come  to  prune  in  winter ; and  fuch  flioots  are 
not  wanted  at  that  time,  may  then  be  very  eafily  cut 
away ; and  there  is  nothing  like  having  enough  of  proper 

young  ivood  to  chocfe  from,  at  the  principal  pruniiio- 
time.  i r I 


Let  all  the  flioots  which  are  now  left,  be  retained  at 
full  length,  and  nailed,  or  otherwife  faflened  up  clofe  to 
tne  w.^il  or  efpalier,  in  a regular  manner  all  fummer. 

to  fill  --vacant  Parts  ofi  Wall-trees  ^ith  Branches. 

At  this  feafon  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  where 
there  IS  any  vacant  fpaces  in  any  kind  of  w'all,  or  efpalier- 
trees,  it  is  now^  a moll  eligible  time  to  prepare  to  furnifli 
them  with  the  requ.fite  fupply  .of  wood  in  fuch  parts,  the 
ame  year,  by  pinching  or  pruning  fliort  fome  con- 
tiguous young  flioot. 

For  example,  if  two,  three,  or  more  branches  may  be 
wanted  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  fuppofe  there  be  only  a 
young  flioot  produced  in  or  near  that  place,  it  vvilL^in 
l^uch  cafe,  be  proper  in  the  firfl  or  fecond  week  of  the  month 
oflionen  the  faid  flioot  or  flioots,  to  three,  four,  or  five 
to  their  flrength ; and  by  this  pradice 
each  flioot  fo  treated,  will  fend  forth  two  or  three,  or 

perhaps  four  lateral  flioots  the  fame  feafon  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy.  ^ • 

“i’'’™  method  of  fhortening  the  young  flioots  of  the 
fume  feafon,  may  likewife  be  praaifed  on  young  trees  to 
procure  a fupply  of  branches  to  form  ahead!  ^ ’ 


A'Viv-* 
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Nenu-pIanteJ  Trees, 

Examine  new-planted  fruit-trees ; that  is,  fuch  as  were 
planted  laft  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring ; in  particular 
llandard-trees : fee  that  they  be  well  feciired,  fo  that  they 
cannot  be  rocked  about  by  the  wind,  to  difturb  their 
roots. 

This  fltould  be  duly  attended  to,  but  particularly  fuch 
llandard-trees,  which  have  tall  Hems  and  full  heads ; for  it 
will  evidently  appear  that  thofe  trees,  which  are  fecured, 
will  make  ftronger  Ihoots  than  thofe  that  are  not;  like- 
wife  take  care  to  keep  the  earth  well  clofed  about  the  Hems 
of  new-planted  trees,  that  the  fun,  or  wind,  may  not 
have  accefs  that  way,  to  dry  the  earth  near  the  roots- 

Look  to  the  young  apricot,  peach,  and  ne£larine-trees, 
which  were  headed  down  in  the  fpring ; they  will  have 
made  fome  ftrong  fhoots,  and  the  faid  Ihoots  Hiould  now 
be  nailed  to  the  wall,  both  to  train  them  timely  in  regular 
order,  and  to  lecure  them  from  the  power  of  the  wind. 

Watering. 

Water  mull  flill  be  given  in  very  dry  weather,  to  new- 
planted  trees ; but  in  particular  to  fuch  as  were  planted, 
late  in  the  fpring. 

Vines. 

The  vines  agninll  walls  which  were  not  looked  over,, 
and  properly  regulated  laft  month,  will  now  require  it  very 
much. 

Where  this  work  was  omitted  in  the  former  month,  it 
ftiould  now  be  fonvardcd  with  all  convenient  expedition,, 
otherwife  it  will  be  impoflible  to  procure,  at  the  proper 
feafon,  large  and  well  ripened  grapes ; for  when  the  vines- 
are  permitted  to  run  into  diforder,  it  is  a great  difadvan- 
tage  to  the  fruit,  for  the  bunches  of  grapes  will  not  only 
be  fmall,  but  will  alfo  be  very  irregular,  and  the  grapes- 
will  ripen  late  ; and  at  beft,  will  be  ill  tafted. 

Therefore,  where  it  was  not  done  in  May,  let  the  vines 
be  now,  in  general,  gone  over:  and  let  them  be  thorough- 
ly cleared  from  all  the  ufelefs  flioots,  as  defcribed  laft 
month  : .'ytd  then  let  all  the  ufeful  Ihoots  be  immediately 
nailed  in  clofe  to  tl>e  wall,  in  a regular  and  neat  man- 
ner. 


Obferve 
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Obferve  now,  in  ordering  the  vines,  as  in  the  former 
month,  to  nail  in  all  the  Rrong  (hoots  as  have  fruit  upon 
them  ; and  all  fuch  other  (hoots  as  are  (trong,  and  rife  in 
parts  of  the  wood  where  wanted,  muft  likewife  be  left,  and 
laid  in  dole  ; but  clear  away  all  fmall  weak  (hoots  in  every 
part : and  likewife  take  o(F  all  fuch  (hoots  as  are  barren, 
and  rife  in  places  where  not  wanted,  or  cannot  be  readily 
trained  in. 

Thole  vines  which  were  looked  over,  and  ordered  in 
May,  (hould  now  be  looked  over  again. 

In  doing  this,  obferve  to  clear  away  all  (hoots  whatever, 
that  have  been  produced  fmce  lall  month ; and  be  fure  to 
rub  oft  all  thofe  fmall  (hoots,  which  rife  from  the  fides  of 
the  fame  fummer  (hoots,  and  that  of  the  old  wood. 

Vineyards. 

The  vineyard  dill  demands  a good  (hare  of  attendance  : 
the  vines  mull  not  be  fuftered  to  run  into  confufion,  for 
in  preventing  this  depends  the  whole  fuccefs. 

d'herefore  let  the  bearing  (lioois  be  trained  to  the  (lakes, 
with  forae  degree  of  regularity,  fo  that  every  (hoot  may 
enjoy  the  lame  benefit  of  the  fun  and  free  air.  At  the 
fame  time  difplace  all  weak  and  draggling  (lioots,  and  all 
fuch  as  cannot  be  trained  in  proper  order  to  the  dakes. 

Tedroy  weeds  in  the  vineyard  j this  is  al(b  a very  necef- 
fary  work,  for  it  is  abfolutely  a very  great  advantage  to 
the  growth  and  timely  ripening  of  the  grapes,  to  keep  the 
ground  near  the  vines  clean. 

Buddingy  or  Inoculating. 

Budding,  or  inoculating,  may  be  begun  upon  done- 
fruit,  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the  month. 

The  forts  proper  to  begin  upon,  are  the  early  kinds  of 
apricots,  peaches,  and  neftarines. 

Cloudy  weather  bed  fuits  this  work ; but  if  no  fuch 
weather  happens,  it  will  then  be  mod  proper  to  do  it  in  a 
morning  or  evening. 

^ "1  he  proper  docks  on  which  to  bud  the  above  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  are  principally  thofe  of  the  plum  ; and  when 
two  or  three  years  old,  are  of  a proper  (ize  to  bud  upon  ; 
or  thefe  docks  may  alio  be  railed  from  the  fuckers  of 
plum-trees.  See  the  work  of  budding  next  month,  for  the 
different  forts  of  docks,  and  the  work  of  February,  where 
are  direftions  for  raifing  them,  both  from  feed  and  fuckers. 

I'he 
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T he  bu.l  muft  be  infcrted  in  tlic  flock  at  about  fix  inches 
from  the  ground,  if  the  tree  is  intended  to  he  a dwarf  for 
the  wall ; bat  for  a ftundyid,  the  budding  may  be  per- 
formed at  the  height  cil  tliree,  four,  five,  or  fix  feet. 

But  the  manner  of  perfcrining  this  operation,  is  iu- 
ferted  in  full,  in  the  work  of  the  iNurfery,  for  July. 


Sira~djhtrries. 

The  drawberry  beds  mnid  now  be  duly  fupplied,  in  dry 
weather,  with  water.  \ 

The  waterings  fhould,  in  a very  dry  time,  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  days,  from  the  beginning  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  ; for  about  that  rime  the  principal- 
crop  oT  mofl;  kinds  of  flrawbeiries  will  be  about  fetting, 
and  Iwelling  to  their  refpedlive  fi:^es ; and  while  the  fruit 
are  taking  their  growth,  the  plants  Ihoiild  be  encouraged 
by  keeping  the  earth  in  the  beds  always  in  a middling  de-- 
gree  moift,  and  the  advantage  will  plainly  appear  iu  the 
iiZQ,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Planting  Sira^jjberries, 

Where  new  plantations  of  ftrawberries  are  wanted,  it 
will,  about  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  be  a 
proper  time  to  provide  fome  young  plants  for  thatpurpofe. 

Remember,  however,  to  choofe  the  young  plants  of  the 
fame  year,  which  are  formed  at  the  joints  of  the  runners, 
or  firings,  that  iflue  from  the  fides  of  the  old  plants. 

In  choofing  the  plants,  let  them  be  taken  from  fuch 
Rrawberry  beds  as  bear  well,  and  produce  large  fruit. 

Choofe  a parcel  of  the  llouteft  plants  of  the  fame  fum- 
mer’s  growth,  as  above  hinted,  taking  them  carefully  up 
with  the  roots. 

I'rim  the  roots  a little,  and  cut  off  the  firings  or  runners’ 
from  the  head  of  the  plant ; then  let  them  be  immediately 
planted. 

But  it  will  not  be  fo  proper  to  plant  them  now  into  the 
beds,  or  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ; but  rather  plant 
them  into  a nurfery-bed,  in  a fhady  fuuation  ; a lliady 
border  will  be  a proper  place  ; there  put  in  the  plants 
about  four  inches  afunder  ; and,  as  foon  as  planted,  give 
a gentle  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots. 

There  let  them  remain  till  September,  or  Oftober  ; by 
which  time  they  will  be  flrong,  and  in  fine  order  to  tranf^ 

■ ^ plants 
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plant,  and  are  then  to  be  planted  out  for  good  ; they  muH 
dien  be  planted  a foot  or  hftecn  inches  afunder  eve-ry  way. 

The  above  inechod  of  procuring  flrawberry  plants  at 
this  feafon  is  not  commonly  prattifed  ; but  it  is  much  the 
belt  way,  for  the  plants  will  be  much  ftronger  and  finer 
by  September,  than  any  that  can  be  procured  at  that  time 
from  the  old  beds. 

If  you  any  time  in  this  month,  plant  out  fome  of  the 
young  plants  ot  the  Alpine,  orprolihc  monthly  ftrawberry, 
they  will  bear  fruit  the  fame  year  ; that  is,  they  will  bear 
in  Augull,  September,  and  Oddober  ; and,  in  mild  fea- 
fons,^  this  fort  of  lirawberry  will  bear  till  near  Chriilmas, 
provided  the  plants  are  in  a warm  border. 

Prefer’ving  Cherries  frotn  Birds, 

Hang  up  nets  before  early  cherry-trees,  againfl  walls, 
to  protecd  the  fruit  from  {narrows,  and  other  deyouring 
birds.  ® 

Likewife,  where  large  nets  can  be  conveniently  drawn 
over  the  choicer  kinds  of  ftandard  cherry-trees,  it  fliould 
be  done  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Dejlroying  Snails. 

^ Deflroy  fnails ; look  for  them  in  a morning  and  even- 
ing, and  after  fhowers  of  rain  in  particular,  upon  the 
apricot,  peach,  and  nedarine-trees. 


The  Pleasure,  or  Flower  Garden, 

P"ranf planting  Annuals, 

Now  plant  out  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  annual 
flowers,  into  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  garden 
wnere  they  are  to  remain.  L 

The  forts  proper  to  plant  out  now,' are  French  and 
Afucan  mangolds,  chryfanthemums,  perficaria,  the  tree 
Md  purple  amaranthufes,  and  fcabioufes  : the  egg-plaut. 
ftram^mm,  palma  Chrilli,  love-apple,  and  ihS  tobacco 

iicunis ; the  Cluiu  afters,  Indian  pinks,  Chinefc  holly. 

hocks. 
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hocks,  and  ten-week  flocks,  with  the  large  convolvulus, 
and  fuch  like  forts ; but  this  lafl  generally  f'ucceeds  befl 
when  Town  where  it  is  to  remain. 

Obferve,  that  all  the  above,  and  fuch  other  annual 
plants,  as  are  now  to  be  tranfplanted,  fhould,  if  poffible, 
be  removed  in  a fhowery  time. 

Let  them  oe  carefully  taken  up,  with  balls,  or,  at  leaft 
with  as  much  earth  as  will  readily  hang  about  their  roots ; 
and  in  that  manner  plant  them  in  the  beds,  borders,  pots,  or 
other  parts  of  the  garden.  In  planting  them,  take  good 
care  to  clofe  the  earth  well  about  their  roots  and  Items. 

As  foon  as  planted,  give  every  plant  a little  water; 
and  in  dry  weather  repeat  the  watering  occafionally,  till 
they  have  all  fairly  taken  root. 

Obferve  as  the  larger  kinds  of  thefe  plants  advance  in 
height,  to  let  them  be  properly  fupported  with  flicks  ; for 
the  beauty  of  thefe  foits  depends  greatly  in  being  neatly 
fupported,  and  trained  with  upright  flems. 

lender  Annuals,. 

The  cocks-combs,  and  tricolors,  globes,  double  bal- 
fams,  double  flramoniums,  and  egg-plant,  and  fuch  other 
curious  annuals  as  were,  in  order  to  draw  them  up  tall, 
placed  in  drawing-frames,  or  glafs-cafes,  will  now  need 
to  be  often  refrefhed  with  water. 

Thefe  plants,  in  warm  funny  weather,  will  Hand  in 
need  of  that  article,  at  leafl,  three  times  a week  ; but 
give  it  to  them  moderately  at  each  time. 

The  plants  mufl  alfo  be  allowed  a good  fharc  of  frefh  air 
every  day;  and  this  muft  be  admitted  to  them  by  tilting 
up  the  lights  two,  three,  or  four  inches,  with  props,  or  by 
hiding  them  a little  way  open. 

Mind,  that  according  as  fuch  of  thofe  plants  which  are 
now  in  drawing-frames,  advance  in  height,  to  let  the 
frame  be  railed  proportionally,  in  the  manner  direded  in 
the  former  month. 

The  balfams  that  are  in  flower,  and  grown  to  any  to- 
lerable fize,  and  alfo  the  combs  and  tricolors,  and  fuch 
like,  as  arc  pretty  flrong,  may  be  brought  into  the  open 
air,  in  the  lafl  week  in  this  month  ; but  if  not  arrived  by 
that  time,  to  a proper  flze,  let  them  remain  a week  or 
two  longer. 


Hardy 
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Hardy  Annuals. 

If  any  of  the  patches  of  hardy  annuals  in  the  borders 
remain  too  thick,  let  them  now  be  thinned  in  the  order 
directed  laft  month,  and  give  water. 

May  Hill  fow  fome  quick  flowering  annuals  to  blow  in 
autumn,  fuch  as  ten-week  flocks,  candy-tuft,  Virginia- 
flcck,  Sec. 

Tulips,  Crown  Imperials,  Jonquils,  lAc. 

Tulips  will  be  now,  in  general,  pail  flowering,  and 
their  leaves  will  be  decayed;  it  is  then  proper  time  to 
take  the  roots  up  out  of  the  ground. 

Let  this  be  done  in  dry  weather;  and  as  foon  as  they 
are  taken  up  out  of  the  ground,  Ipread  them  upon  mats 
in  the  lhade  to  dry. 

When  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  fomewhat  har- 
dened, let  them  be  very  well  cleaned,  and  feparate  all  the 
qfl-fets  from_  the  large  roots ; and  then  put  up  each  fort 
feparately,  in  bags  or  boxes,  till  September,  Oclober,  or 
November  ; at  which  time  plant  them  again. 

Take  up  alfo,  where  it  is  intended,  the  roots  of  crown 
imperials,  narcifiufes,  and  jonquils,  fritillarias,  fnow-drop 
roots,  and  the  roots  of  fpring  crocus,  and  fuch  other  bul- 
bous roots  as  have  done  blowing,  and  whofe  leaves  decay  ; 
and  which  fliall  feem  neceflary  to  be  taken  up,  agreeable 
to  the  hints  given  lafl  month,  of  the  utility  of  takincr  up 
bulbous  roots  foon  after  they  have  done  flowering.  * 

^ Let  them,  as  foon  as  taken  up,  be  feparated  from  the 
mcreafed  parts ; that  is,  from  the  fmall  roots,  commonly 
called  off-fets;  and  thefe,  after  another  year’s  growth 
will  alfo  produce  flowers : when  the  off-fets  are  taken  oiF 
let  the  roots  be  fpread  thin,  and  feparately,  upon  mats  to 
dry  : when  that  is  effefted,  part  the  off-fets  from  the  prin- 
cipal  roots,  and  let  the  whole  be  cleaned,  and  put  up  till 
the  feafon_  for  planting,  which  is  about  Michaelmas  ; or 
any  time  in  Oilober,  November,  and  beginning  of  De- 
cember, in  open,  mild,  dry  weather. 

This  is  alfo  a proper  time  to  tranfplant  bulbous  roots 

that  have  done  blowing,  and  whofe  leaves  are  on  the 
decay. 

That  is,  the  bulbs,  when  their  ftalks  and  leaves  decay 
may  then  be  taken  up,  and  the  ofl-fets.  all  taken  awav 
rom  the  mam  roots ; then  prepare  and  dig  the  ground 

when 
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when  that  is  done,  the  principal  roots  may,  if  thought 
convenient,  be  immediately  planted  again  in  the  phtces 
W'here  they  are  to  blow. 

All  the  bulbous  roots,  at  lead:  the  choicer  kinds,  fiich 
as  tu.dps  and  hyacinths,  ihould  always  betaken  up  once 
every  year,  in  order  to  feparate  the  ofF-fets  from  the  prin- 
cipal roots  ; and  the  moll  proper  time  is,  foon  after  the 
bloom,  when  the  leaves  and  llalks  decay,  for  then  the 
roots  draw  no  fort  of  nourifiiment  from  the  ground;  and 
when  they  are  in  an  inactive  date,  it  is  moil  certainly  the 
bell  time  to  remove  them. 

The  common  forts  of  bulbous  roots,  when  taken  up  and 
parted  from  the  olr-fets,  may  then,  either  be  planted  again 
directly,  or  may  be  dried  and  cleaned,  .as  befere  faiJ,  and 
put  in  boxes,  and  kept  three,  four,  or  five  months. 

But  the  tulip  rootj,  and  hyacinths,  in  particular,  fhould 
be  kept  above  giound  till  about  Michaelmas  time,  or  a 
month  longer  ; for  they  will  flioot  much  llrongcr,  and 
produce  larger  flowers,  than  the  roots  that  are  in  the 
ground  all  luramer. 

And  alfo  the  crown  imperials,  orange  lilies,  narcilTufes, 
bulbous  iris,  jonquils,  and  tlie  like,  that  are  taken  up  at 
the  decay  of  the  leaves,  will  likew’ife  bear  to  be.  kept  above 
ground  I'cvcral  months. 

Gucriifcy  Lily -Roots. 

Tranfplant  Guernfey  and  Belladona  lily-roots  ; the 
leaves  will  now  be  'decayed,  which  is  the  proper  tirfie  to 
remove  tliern. 

But  thefe  need  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  efpecially  the  Guernfey  lily,  which  is 
then  moil  neceflary  to  be  done,  to  feparate  them  from  the 
increafed  parts,  or  ofF-fets ; and  by  taking  them  up,  and 
p.arting  them,  and  then  planting  them  fmgly  into  a new- 
dug  bed,  or  pots  of  new  compoll,  it  wdll  encourage  them 
greatly,  and  they  will  Ihoot  and  flower  much  ftrongcr. 

The  olF  fets  fliould  alfo  be  planted  in  a bed,  cr  pots,  or 
boxes  by  themfelvcs,  and  wall  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower 
in  two  or  three  years. 

Thefe  roots  fliould  be  planted  in  abed,  or  pots  of  light 
fandy  earth. 

They  commonly  flower  in  September  and  Oclober  ; at 
which  time  they  Ihould  be  Ihcltered  occallonally,  in  very 

wet* 


w 
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wet  or  Hormy  weather,  with  a covering  of  hoops  and 
mats. 

And  during  the  winter  feafon,  the  beds  or  pots  wherein 
the  roots  are  depofited,  fiiould  be-flteltered  witlx  a frame  or 
an  occalional  covering  of  mats. 

Ratiunculus  ar.d  Anemone  Roots: 

The  ranunculus  and  anemone  roots,  that  are  part  flow- 
ering, fliould  alfo,  as  foon  as  them  leaver  begin  to  wither, 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground.  * 

I'herc  is  a great  deal  of  care  required  in  taking  up  thefc 
roots  j it  Ihould  be  done  in  a dry  day,  and  tviien  the 
ground  is  alfo  pretty  dry ; fome  people,  for  tlie  greater 
certainty  of  finding  all  the  roots,  and  their  fmall  off-fets, 
but  efpecinlly  of  the  fine  forts,  fift  all  the  earth  of  the 
l)edqsdeep  as  they  are  planted,  paring  it  up  neatly  an 
equal  depth,  and  lb  fcarch  for  the  roots  amono’  the  little 
■lumps  of  earth,  and  Hones  that  remr  in  in  the  heve.  Let 
the  roots,  whe^n  taken  up,  be  fpread  to  dry,  rather  out  of 
luil  fun,  and  fccure  from  wet. 

When  properly  dried  and  cleaned,  put  them  up  in 
boxes,  and  place  them  in  a dry  room,  till  the  time  for 
planting  them  again. 


Hyacinth  Roots. 

^Tf  any  of  the  early  flowering  curious  hyacinth  roots, 
WAicn  were  out  of  bloom  lait  month,  were  then  taken  up, 
and  hid  liceways  mto  a ridge  of  dry  earth  to  p-Iump  and 

Jiardcn,  they  will  now  be  in  proper  order  to  be  taken  up 
and  houfed.  ^ 


Take  them  up  in  a.  dry  day,  and  clean  them  ; then 
4piead  them  upon  mats  m a dry  place  for  a few  days  ; and 

*^‘7  till  September  or 

OLwOber,  then  plant  them  again. 

Wlierc  hyacinth  roots  of  the  fine  double  kinds  ftill  re- 
main in  the  beds  where  they  blowed.  they  Ihould  be  taken 

«p  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  cr  when  their  leaves 
feccay. 


Management  of  Autumnal  Flonxjertng  Bidhs. 

The  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month  may  flill  take 

lip,  or  tranfplan  . mod  kinds  of  bulbous  roots  as  blow  in 
autumn. 


I 


In 
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In  particular,  colchicums,  autumnal  crocuses,  and  nar- 
cl/Tufes,  where  it  was  not  done  in  May;  alfb  autumnal 
hyacinths,  and  fuch  other  autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  or 
tuberous  roots,  whofe  leaves  are  decayed,  and  the  roots 
not  in  a growing  flate. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  let  all  the  ofF-fets  be 
taken  away  ; the  roots  may  then  be  planted  again  dire6llv, 
or  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  fomc  time  ; but  not 
longer  than  the  end  of  July,  or  till  the  firll  or  fecond 
week  in  Augull ; becaule,  if  kept  longer  out  of  the 
ground,  they  will  not  blow  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
llrength  in  autumn. 

Tranfplant  cyclamens;  the  leaves  are  now,  decayed  ; 
that  is,  take  up  the  roots  and  part  them  : then  new  pre- 
pare the  mould,  and  plant  them  again, 

Thefe  roots  may  be  planted  either  in  pots,  or  in  a bed 
in  the  full  ground  ; but  if  the  latter  is  to  be  pradtifed, 
the  roots  Ihould  be  planted  clofe  under  a warm  wall,  for 
if  planted  in  a more  open  fituation,  they  will  not  flower 
well,  and  befides  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  fuller  in  winter. 

But  when  thefe  roots  are  planted  in  pots,  they  may  be 
moved  into  a grecn-houfe,  or  placed  under  a garden- 
frame  in  winter. 

This  plant  generally  begins  to  flower  in  February  or 
March,  according  to  its  fituation. 


Propagate  Jihrous-rooted  Plants. 


Propagate  perennial  fibrous-rooted  plants,  by  planting 
cuttings  of  the  young  flower-flalk. 

By  this  method,  the  double  fcarlet  lychnis,  lychnideas, 
and  feveral  others  of  the  like  perennial  plants,  may  be 
increafed. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  cuttings,  and  planting 
them,  is  this  : 

Let  fome  of  the  floutefl  flower-ftems  be  cut  olf  clofe 


to  the  head  of  the  plant  : cut  thefe  into  lengths,  allow- 
ing three  or  four  joints  to  each  : plant  them  about  four 
inches  afunder,  in  a lhady  border,  putting  two  joints  of 
the  cuttings  into  the  ground,  and  water  them  as  foon  as 

planted.  , r • u 

it  will  be  a good  method  to  cover  the  cuttings  clofe  wnth 
hand-glafl'es ; for  this  will  greatly  promote  their  taking 
root.  • 

TranJ- 
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T^ranfplant  Seedling  Plants. 

TranTplrint  from  the  feed-bed,  the  wall-flowers,  flock 
July  floweis,  f'ACct-williains,  and  columbines,  which  were 
fown  in  March  or  April. 

They  muft  no.v  be  planted  into  nurfery-beds.  Let  them 
be  fet  about  fix  inches  afunder ; and  as  foon  as  planted, 
give  them  a good  watering,  to  fettle  the  earth  properly 
about  their  roots. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  In  this  bed  till  about  Michael- 
mas ; and  are  then  to  be  planted  out  again  for  good,  into 
the  borders  or  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They 
will  make  a fine  flicw  with  their  flowers  the  next  year. 

Tranfplant  alfo  the  hollyhocks,  tree-primrole,  fox- 
gloves and  pyramidal  campanulas,  which  were  (own  in  the 
fpririg. 

Likewife  the  Canterbury  bells,  and  Greek  valerian  ; 
Angle  rofe-campion,  rockets,  fcarlet  lychnis,  and  fuch 
other  perennial  and  biennial  plants  as  were  fown  two  or 
three  months  a<ro. 

1 hefe  muft  alfo  be  planted  about  fix  Inches  a-part,  in 
nurfery-beds,  there  to  remain  till  September  or  Odober  ; 
by  which  time,  they  will  make  ftrongand  handfome  plants ; 

and  aie  then  to  be  taken  up  and  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  remain  to  flower.  ^ 

They  will  all  flower  next  fummer,  and  will  make  a 
beaunful  appearance,  provided  they  are  properlv  placed 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  garden.  ^ t ^ 1 

Carnations, 

'he  choice  ftage  carnations:  fome  of  the 
forwardeft  wiil  probably,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 

month, begin  tobieahtheirflowerpodsforflowerinc.at  which 

muft  bc'weil  at'endeT"'' 

is  this  curious  flower, 

will  „ , ? but  this  the  larger  flowers 

1|  "r  an  ingenious  hand 

and  therefore  in  the  capital  kinds  of  llage  carnations 

t^d  'L'd'^^iore  opening  of  the  flower 

port,  and  more  regular  expan fion  of  the  petals  in  fuch 

'^ers  particularly,  which  difeov^r  a tendenev  to  burft 

open  irregularly,  may  carefully  fli,  tl.e  pod  or  lwer  c“  o 

U little  way  down  at  top,  in  two  or  thrL  diilonTpari:!: 

where 
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^vhere  it  fhall  feem  neceflary,  fo  as  to  promote  the  flower 
fpreading  regularly  each  way  around. 

This  Ihouid  be  done  jull  as  the  flower  begins  to  break 
the  pod.  It  is  bell  to  do  it  with  a Imall  pair  of  narrow- 
pointed  fciflars,  cutting  the  pod  therewith,  a little  way 
down  from  each  notch,  or  indenting  at  the  top'. 

But  take  good  care  not  to  cut  the  pod  too  deep  at  firll, 
but  rather  open  it  but  a little  at  each  place  ; and,  in  a 
day  or  two  after,  if  that  is  not  fuflicient,  cut  it  down  a 
little  more. 

Butin  doing  this,  take  care  to  leave  fo  much  of  the 
bottom  ef  the  pod  entire  as  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  all  the  petals,  or  flower-leaves,  regularly  toge- 
ther. 

Remember  that  the  capital  carnation  plants  in  pots, 
which  you  defign  for  ftage  flowers,  fliould,  if  not  done  in 
May,  be  now  placed  upon  the  ftage;  but  the  top  of  the 
ftage  muft  not  be  covered  until  the  flowers  are  open,  and 
then  the  cover  muft  be  conftantly  kept  on,  to  defend  them 
from  the  fierce  fun,  and  from  heavy  rains.  See  July. 

The  pots  muft  be  pretty  often  watered  ; they  will  re- 
quire it,  at  leaft,  three  times  a week.  The  rule  is,  to 
keep  the  earth  a little  moift ; that  is,  in  a middling  de- 
gree. 

Likewifc,  let  the  flower-ftalks  of  thefe  plants,  as  they 
rif?  in  height,  be  neatly  tied  up  to  the  flicks.  7’he  ftalk 
ihould  be  tied  in  feveral  places,  bringing  it  to  touch  the 
ftick  ; but  do  not  tie  it  too  ftrait. 

Carnatlcns  and  Pink  Seedlings, 

The  carnation  plants  and  pinks,  railed  this  year  from 
feed,  will  be  ready,  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  to  be 
removed  from  the  feed-bed  into  a nurfery-bed. 

Prepare  for  that  purpofe  a bed  or  two  of  good  earth, 
three  feet  and  a half  wide,  break  the  clods  well,  and  rake 
the  furface  of  each  -bed  ecen. 

In  each  bed,  put  in  fix  rows  of  plants  by  line,  placing 
them  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  row.  Water  them  gently 
as  foon  as  planted  ; and  in  dry  weather,  repeat  the  wa- 
terin’gs  at  leaft  once  every  two  days,  till  they  have  taken 
good  root. 

In  ten  or  twelve  weeks  time,  they  Ihould  be  removed 
again  into  another  bed  ; they  are  then  to  be  planted  a foot 
8 afunder 
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afunder  eacli  way.  Some  of  them  may  alfo,  at  that  time, 
be  planted  out  into  the  borders  among  other  plants. 

They  will  all  flower  next  year,  and  when  in  flower, 
fliouid  be  examined  with  good  attention,  for  out  of  the 
whole,  there  will  no  doubt  be  fome  new,  and  alfo  very 
good  flowers,  and  thefe  are  to  be  then  encreafed  by  layers, 
pipings  or  cuttings,  flips.  See.  according  to  the  general 
method ; laying  and  piping.  See.  is  a fure  method  to  pro- 
pagate the  forts  you  delire  ; for  the  layers,  &c.  raifed  this 
vear,  will  flower  next  fummer,  and  produce  the  fame  flower 
in  every  fhape  and  charader  as  that  of  the  mother  plant : 
but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  feedlings;  for  if  you  fow  the  feed 
of  the  finelt  carnation,  or  pink.  See.  it  is  probable  you  will 
not  obtain  one  flower  in  return  like  the  original,  nor  per- 
haps any  that  can  be  reckoned  very  good  flowers,  fo  va- 
riable are  they  from  feed;  and,  on  the  contrary,  there 
will  fometimes,  as  above  faid,  come  many  new  and  va- 
luable flowers  from  feed  ; fo  that  fowing  fome  feed  every 
year,  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  new  varieties  ; and  thefe 
encreafed  and  continued  the  fame  by  layers  and  piping.  Sec, 
as  below. 

Laying  Carnations. 

Propagate  carnations  by  layers.  This  work  is  generally 
begun  about  the  middle  of  this,  and  continued,  accord- 
ing as  the  plants  are  fit,  till  the  end  of  next  month  ; ob- 
ferving,  the  proper  pads  for  laying,  are  principally  the 
young  Ihoots  of  the  fame  year,  when  about  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  or  but  little  more. 

The  general  method  of  performing  the  operation  of 
laying  the  plants  is  this ; 

Jn  the  firlt  place,  provide  fome  rich  light  earth,  in  a wheel- 
barrow or  balkct,  and  a parcel  of  fmall  hooked  flicks,  or 
pegs,  together  with  a lharp  penknife. 

Having  thefe  ready,  clear  away  the  weeds,  and  any 
litter  about  the  plants  ; then  flir  the  furface  of  the  earth 
a little;  and  then  lay  thereon  as  much  of  the  other  earth 
out  of  the  wheel-barrow.  See.  as  will  raile  the  furface 
round  each  plant  to  a convenient  height,  fo  as  to  receive 
the  flioots  or  layers  readily. 

When  this  is  done,  proceed  to  prepare  the  fhoots  in 
order  for  laying.  They  muft  be  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

P z 


Pull 
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Full  off  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flioot ; but 
let  thofe  which  grow  upon  the  head  of  the  flioot  remain  ; 
oil) S'  cut  two  inches,  or  thereabout,  off  their  tops  : then, 
'about  the  middle  of  the  fhoot,  hx  upon  a joint,  and  pla- 
cing the  knife  on  the  under  fide  of  it,  llit  the  {hoot  Irom 
that  joint  rather  more  than  half  way  up  towards  the  next 
above. 

Then  make  an  opening  imhe  earth,  and  lay  therein 
the  hem  and  flit  part  of  the  ihoot,  with  the  top  an  inch  or 
two  out  of  the  eiu'th,  and  fecure  it  there  with  one  of  the  hook- 
ed flicks.  Mind  to  raife  the  top  of  the  flioot  gently  upward , 
fo  as  to  make  the  head  of  it  fland  as  upright  as  poflible, 
and  fo  as  the  gafh  or  flit  at  bottom  may  keep  open ; then 
cover  up  the  body  of  the  flioot  with  more  of  the  fame 
mould  ; and  in  that  manner  proceed,  laying  all  the  flioots 
of  each  plant  or  flool,  till  the  whole  are  laved. 

As  foon  as  all  the  flioots  belonging  to  one  plant  are 
layed,  give  them  a gentle  watering,  which  will  fettle  the 
earth  regularly  about  all  the  layers. 

The  w'aterings  flioiild  be,  in  dry  weather,  often  re- 
peated ; but  let  it  be  done  with  moderation,  and  always 
liglitly,  fo  as  not  to  diflurb  or  wafli  the  earth  from  the 
layers. 

In  ux  weeks  time,  or  thereabout,  the  layers  will  be  finely 
rooted,  and  are  then  to  be  taken  off  from  the  old  roots  and 
planted,  fome  of  the  bell  into  fmall  pots,  and  the  reft  into 
nurfery-beds,  there  to  remain  till  Odlober ; at  which  time 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots, 
and  planted  in  the  borders ; or  may  remain  in  the  nurfery- 
beds  all  winter,  where  the.  capital  forts  can  with  gar- 
den frames,  or  other  covering,  be  fecurely  and  readily  pro- 
tedled  in  time  of  hard  frolls,  fnow,  &c.  and  in  the  latter  end 
of  February,  or  in  March,  are  to  be  finally  tranfplanted, 
fome  into  large  pots,  and  the  reft  into  the  borders,  &c. 

. They  will  all  flower  in  good  perfe«ftion  next  fummer, 
and  afford  a fupply  of  layers  for  further  increafe. 

Double  SnA)cet-<williams  and  Pinks. 

Double  fweet-w'illiams  and  pinks  may  alfo  be  encreafed 
by  laying  down  the  young  flioots  as  above. 

The  flioots  of  thefe  plants  will  be  ready  for  laying  any 
time  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month.  'Fhey 
are  alfo  to  be  prepared  and  laid  in  the  fame  manner  rs 
carnations.  The 
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The  layers  of  carnations,  pinks,  double  rweet-williams, 
and  the  like,  raifed  this  year,  will  all  blow  next  fummer. 

Propagating  Pinks  and  Carnations ^ by  Pipings  cr  Cuttings, 

Propagate  alfo  pinks  and  carnations  by  cuttings  or 
pipings  of  the  young  flioots,  which  is  a neat  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  propagation,  and  is  more  peculiarly 
adapted  for  pinks  ; and  by  which  they  may  be  very  quick- 
ly raifed  in  great  abundance,  as  is  the  pradice  of  the  Lon- 
don gardeners,  who  raife  vail  quantities  amiualiy  of  all 
the  capital  forts  for  market. 

The  operation  is  commonly  crdled  piping,  and  is  per- 
formed as  follows: 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this,  or  beginning  of 
.next  month,  the  plants  will  have  made  proper  Ihoots  for 
this  operation ; however,  any  time  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  July,  the  cuttings  may  be  taken  off,  obferving 
you  are  to  take  only  the  upper,  young,  tender  part  of 
each  Ihoot ; and  il  the  piping,  or  cutting  hath,  when  taken 
ofl,  two  or  three  joints,  it  is  fufEcient ; fome  take  them  off 
with  a kniie,  cutting  them  clofe  belo.v  a joint;  and  others 
choofe  to  take  them  off  with  the  hand  only ; and  the  me- 
thod is  this  : take  the  head  of  the  Ihoot  between  the  ends 
of  your  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
hold  the  lower  p^rt  of  the  Ihoot  ; then  pulling  the  head  of 
the  fhoot  gently,  it  will  readily  part  and  come  out  of  its 
focket,  about  the  third  joint  from  the  top,  hence  it  is  called 
piping.  Or  you  may  detach  them  more  expeditioufly  with 
a knife,  cutting  them  off  about  the  third  joint. 

Having  procured  a quantity,  let  their  tops  be  trimmed 
pretty  ihort ; and  if  the  bottom  of  the  piping  or  cutting 
appears  ragged,  cut  that  even  ; they  mull  then  be  imme- 
diately planted  in  a bed,  or  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth. 

The  eaith  mull  be  broken  very  fine,  and  the  furface 
made  very  fmooth  ; then,  taking  the  cuttings  one  by  one 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  thrull  them  gently  near 
half  way  into  the  earth,  put  them  about  an  inch,  or  an 
mch  and  a half  dillant  from  one  another  : mind,  in  plant- 
ing, to  make  no  hole  to  receive  he  cutting,  but  only 
thrull  the  end  gently  into  the  earth,  wdi'ich  will  make  way 
for  itlelf ; and  as  foon  as  a quantity  is  planted,  give  im- 
mediately a gentle  watering,  to  fettle  the  cardi  about 
them  dofely. 

P 3 ■ 


They 
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They  inuft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  from  about  nine  or  len 
in  the  morning  till  three  or  four  in  the  evening. 

But  if  thele  cuttings  were  to  be  coveied  dofely  with 
hand-glalfes,  it  would  be  a great  advantage,  it  would  make 
them  take  rcot  very  free,  and  they  would  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  fooner  by  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  than  thofe  that 
are  fully  expo  fed. 

I’hey  muli  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  water,  juft  to 
keep  the  earth  a little  moift,  and  no  more. 

Note,  pinks  may  be  propagated  by  flips:  but  thefc 
fhould  be  planted  in  March,  April,  or  May,  chooiing  fuch 
flips  as  are  not  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  long,  flip  them 
oft  clofe  to  the  bottom,  and  infert  them  into  the  ground, 
within  an  inch  and  a half  of  their  tops,  and  water  them. 
See  the  fpring  months. 

Support  Floujering-plant s . 

Continue  to  fupport  with  flicks  all  the  tall  growing 
plants,  according  as  they  grow  up  and  require  it. 

This  work  fliould  be  duly  attended  to,  for  there  is  none 
more  neceflary,  and  nothing  looks  better  than  to  fee  all  the 
plants  flanding  hrmly  in  their  places,  and  neatly  trained 
with  ftraiglit  and  upright  ftems. 

Trimming  and  ordering  Flonver-plants. 

Go  round  now  and  then  among  the  perennial  and  bien- 
nial plants,  that  are  now,  and  luch  as  are  flill  to  ceme 
into  flower,  and  trim  fuch  of  them  as  want  it. 

That  is,  cut  off  all  ftraggling,  broken,  and  decayed 
flioots ; and,  where  ragged  or  dead  leaves  appear,  pull 
thefe  oft"  alfo. 

Examine  fuch  plants  as  branch  out  fo  as  to  form  heads. 
They  Ihould  be  fomewhat  aflifted  in  their  own  way  ; that 
is  to  fay,  let  all  /hoots  that  rife  from  the  main  ftem  ftrag- 
glingiy  near  the  ground  be  cut  off  c.’ofe : and  any  flioots 
from  the  head,  that  advance  in  a draggling  manner  from 
all  the  reft,  fliould  alfo  be  reduced  to  order. 

Many  of  the  annual  plants  fliould  be  treated  in  that 
manner  ; in  particular  the  African  and  French  mar  golds ; 
and  alfo  the  chryfanthemums ; and  fuch  other  plants  as 
branch  out  in  the  like  manner. 

For,  by  training  thefe  plants  up  with  ten  or  twelve 
inches  of  a clear  l;ngle  ftem,  they  will  form  handfome  and 
regular  heads  j and  will  produce  much  larger  ajid  fuller 

flowers 
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flowers  than  if  fuffered  to  branch  out  all  the  way  from  the 
bottom. 

Cut  down  the  flower- ftems  of  all  fuch  perennial  plants 
as  are  pall  flowering. 

In  doing  this,  let  the  ftems  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  head 
of  the  plant ; and  at  the  fame  time  clear  the  plants  from 
dead  leaves,  if  there  be  any  fuch. 

But  where  it  is  intended  to  fave  feeds  from  any  of  the 
perennial  or  biennial  plants  that  produce  fuch,  it  will  be 
proper  to  leave,  for  that  purpofe,  only  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal fiowering-flems,  cutting  off  all  fuch  as  are  weak  and 
Itraggling. 

Cuf  Box  Edgings. 

Cut  box  edgings:  about  the  middle  of  the  month  is 
the  proper  time  to  begin  that  work.  It  fhould  be  done 
in  moift  weather. 

Thefe  edgings  fhould  be  cut  very  neat ; they  fhould  not 
be  fuffered  to  grow  higher  than  three  inches,  or  there- 
about, nor  much  broader  than  two. 

Where  the  edgings  of  box  are  kept  to  near  that  fize, 
they  look  exceeding  neat  ; but  where  permitted  to  grow 
to  five  or  fix  inches,  or  more,  in  height,  and  perhaps  as 
much  in  breadth,  tliey  then  have  a very  ciumfy  appear- 
ance. 


Clearing  the  Borders  from  Weeds, 

The  borders  in  general  of  this  garden  fhould  now  be 
kept  remarkably  neat ; let  no  fort  of  litter  be  feen  upon 
them,^  and  keep  them  very  clear  from  weeds. 

This  fhould  be  conflantly  attended  to,  never  permitting 
weeds  to  remain  upon  any  of  the  borders,  efpecially  thofe 
near  walks  ; but  when  weeds  appear  thereon,  let  it  be  al- 
ways a rule  to  deflroy  them  while  young,  either  by  hand 
or  hoe.  Let  the  hoe  be  ufed  in  dry  days,  cutting  the 
weeds  up  clean  within  the  furface  ; then  let  the  borders 
be  neatly  raked. 

1 

E-vergreens  and  Flo^joering  Shrubs. 

The  clumps  or  quarters  that  are  planted  with  flowering- 
fhrubs,  or  evergreens,  fhould  alfo  be  kept  exceeding  neat, 
and  free  from  weeds. 

P 4 
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Examine  the  evergreens  nncl  flowering  Ihrubs : uhen  they 
have  made  any  remarkable  ftrong  diiorderly  ilioots,  they 
Ihould  have  the  faid  ihoots  reduced  to  order,  either  by  cut- 
ting them  clofe,  or  fliortening,  as  it  llTall  feem  nioii 
proper,  lb  as  to  train,  or  coniine  the  plant  id  a fomewhat 
regular  form. 

Waterings.  ; 

New  planted  llirubs  of  every  kind  Ihculd  ftill  be  now 
and  then  watered  in  dry  weather,  in  particular  fuch  as  were 
planted  late. 

Water  allb,  in  dry  weather,  all  the  pots  of  double  roc- 
kets, rofe-campion,  catchfly,  campanulas,  fcarlet  lychnis, 
and  double  fweet-t\illiams ; and  all  other  plants  that  are 
contained  in  pots. 

They  will  want  water  at  leafl:  three  times  a week,  but  in 
particular  the  fmall  pots ; for  thefe,  containing  but  a fmall 
portion  of  earth,  will  confequently  require  to  be  often 
lefrelhed  with  water. 

Likewile,  let  the  earth  in  the  top  of  all  the  pots,  be  now 
and  then  feirred  to  a little  depth  ; for  this  will  not  only  ap- 
pear neat,  but  will  alfo  encourage  the  plants. 

Remember  alfo  to  give  water  in  dry  weather  to  the  feed- 
ling  auriculas  and  polyanihufes,  and  alfo  to  all  other  fmall 
young  feedling  plants. 

Auricula  Plants. 

The  auricula  plants  in  pots  fhould,  where  it  was  not 
done  lall  month,  be  now  placed  upon  a clean  fpot  in  the 
fhade  ; but  not  under  trees,  &c. 

The  pots  muft,  in  dry  weather,  be  often  watered  ; the 
plants  kept  clean  from  decayed  leaves,  and  the  pots  from 
weeds.  ^ 

Monv  Grafs  Walks  and  Lanvns. 

Mow  grafs  walks  and  lawns  duly  according  as  they 
want  it. 

Let  them  be  mown  generally  about  once  a week  ; and, 
if  this  be  done  in  a complete  and  neat  manner,  it  will, 
even  in  a moifi:  feafon,  keep  almoll  any  walks  or  other 
pieces  of  grafs  in  tolerable  good  order. 

7'he  edges  of  grafs  walks  and  kwns  fiiould  alfo  be  kept 
cut  very  clofe  and  even,  for  this  will  add  greatly  to  tue 
beauty  and  neatnefs  of  them. 


Gravei 
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Gravel  I'P-alks. 

Gravel  walks  fiiould  alfo,  at  this  feafon,  be  kept  ex- 
tremely neat  and  clean  ; and  fliould  be  duly  and  very  neatly 
rolled. 

I-et  all  large  weeds  in  thefe  walks  be  cleanly  picked  out, 
and  fweep  the  lurface  occafionally  to  clear  off  all  loofe 
litter ; and  let  the  principal  walks  be  rolled  at  leall  twice 
a week,  with  an  iron  or  Hone  roller.  But  there  is  nothing 
like  a good  iron  roller  for  that  w'ork,  for  fuch  a roller  is 
not  only  much  eafier  for  men  to  draw'  along,  but  will  alfo 
make  the  lurface  ol  the  gravel  appear  much  fmoother  than 
any  other. 

Clip  Hedges, 

It  is  now  time  tobeg'n  to  clip  hedges,  &c.  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  where  it  is  required 
to  have  them  kept  in  the  neaieft  order,  as  fevcral  forts 
w:ll  have  fliot  out  confiderably,  and  w?nt  trimm’ng;  but 
remarking,  thofe  cut  now,  will  require  clipping  again 
the  beginning  of  Augull.  See  Julj  and  Augujl.  , 
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Inoculate  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nediarines. 

Begin  to  inoculate  apricots,  and  alfo  the  early  kinds 
of  peaches  and  nedlarines.  This  work  may  be  begun 
towards  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  of  this  month. 

The  above  trees  generally  fucceed  belt  when  budded 
upon  plum-ftocks,  which  have  been  previoufly  railed  from 
the  liones  of  the  fruit,  or  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  plum 
trees,  and  when  they  are  two  or  three  years  old  they  wull 
be  of  a right  fize  to  bud  on. 

Mind  that  the  cuttings  from  which  the  buds  are  to  be 
taken,  be  cut  from  healthy  trees  j and  fuch  as  flioot  mo- 
derately free. 

d he  method  of  performing  this  work  may  be.feen  in 
the  work  of  next  month,  in  ike  article  Nur/ny. 

Management 
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Management  of  ’Trees  <ivhich  ax>ere  budded  laf  Tear. 

Examine  the  trees  which  were  budded  lall  fummer  ; 
fome  will  have  made  vigorous  (hoots,  and  Ihould  be  fup- 
ported. 

For  that  purpofe,  it  will  be  proper  to  get  fome  flicks 
about  two  feet  long  for  dwarf-trees,  and  longer  in  j>ro- 
portion  for  Itandards  ; drive  one  down  by  each  tree  that 
has  made  a vigorous  fhoot ; tie  the  fhooc  to  the  Hake  at 
two  different  places,  and  this  will  prevent  its  being  broken 
or  feparated  from  the  flock  by  the  wind. 

Where  it  is  required  to  have  any  of  the  above  young 
trees  form  full  heads  as  expeditious  as  poffibIe>  yon  may 
now;  to  fuch  as  are  intended  for  walls  or  el'paiiers,  pinch 
or  prune  the  young  fhoots  fro'm  the  bud,  to  four,  five,  or 
fix  inches,  and  they  will  foon  put  forth  three  or  four  fhoots 
the  fame  year,  near  the  flock,  in  the  proper  place  to  com- 
mence the  firil  formation  of  a wall  and  efpalier  tree ; it 
may  alfo  be  praftifetl  occahonally  to  flandards. 

But  this  work  of  pinching  the  young  fhoots  fhould  be 
done  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Grafted  Trees. 

Look  alfo  to  the  grafts ; and,  where  any  have  made  vi- 
gorous fhoot-',  let  fome  flakes  be  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  then  let  the  flrongell  moots  be  tied  up  neatly  to 
them. 

Inoculate  Rofes. 

Inoculate  rofes : this  is  often  praftifed  upon  fome  of  the 
curious  forts,  which  cannot  be  increafed  by  the  general 
method  ; that  is,  by  fuckers  from  the  root  j for  there  are 
fome  kind  of  rofes  that  produce  no  fuckers. 

Therefore,  where  an  increafe  of  fuch  kinds  is  wanted, 
it  mull  be  produced  by  inoculation ; and  this  is  the  moll 
proper  time  to  do  it. 

I'hey  mull  be  budded  upon  fome  of  the  common  rofe- 
flocks,  but  the  befl  flocks  are  the  Frankfort  rofe  and  the 
damafk  kinds. 

Propagate  hardy  Exotic  Trees ^ 

Make  layers  of  hardy  exotic  trees.  This  maybeprac--. 
tifed  this  month  on  many  of  the  hard-wooded  exotics, 

and 
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and  other  trees  and  fnrubs,  in  particular  the  evergreen 

^ But  take  notice,  it  is  the  young  (hoots  of  the  fame 
fummer’s  growth  that  are  now  to  be  layed.  Iheretore, 
having  fixed  on  the  plant,  let  fuch  branches  as  are  fur- 
nKhed  well  with  young  wood  be  brought  dovvn  gently  to 
the  ground,  and  fecured  there  with  hooked  flicks ; then 
let  all  the  young  (hoots  on  each  branch  be  layed,  covering 
them  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  earth ; leaving  at 
lead  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  each  moot  out  or 

the  ground.  ^ i • .v 

They  mud  be  watered’in  dry  weather;  that  is,  tne 

rarth  about  the  layers  mud  be  kept  always  a little  mold, 
in  a middling  degree ; and,  if  this  is  well  obferved,  many  of 
the  layers  will  be  well  rooted  by  Michaelmas,  and  fit  for 
tranfplan  cation. 

By  this  praftice  of  laying  the  young  wood,  you  may 
propagate  a) mod  any  fuch  trees  or  flirubs  as  you  defire  ; 
out  it  is  chiefly  for  the  hard- wooded  Wnd3  of  evergreens, 
or  others  v/hich  do  not  put  out  roots  freely  from  older  (hoots 
or  branches ; but  fuch  trees  as  died  their  leaves,  and  even 
for  evergreens,  whofe  wood  is  foft,  it  is  bed,  for  the 
generality,  not  to  lay  them  till  after  Michaelmas,  or  in 
February  or  ^laTch  ; choofing  at  thefe  times  the  lad  fum- 
mer’s  (hoots. 

Watering  Seedling  Plants , 

Give  water  in  dry  weather  to  the  beds  of  all  the  more 
tender  or  choice  fmail  young  feedling  trees  and  (hrubs. 

This  (hould  be  particularly  pradtifed  on  the  beds  of 
feedling  young  cedars,  cyprels,  pines,  firs,  and  jumpers: 
alfo  to  bays,  and  hollies,  evergreen  oaks,  and  arbutus ; 
and  to  all  other  fmail  evergreen  feedling  plants,  as  alfo 
of  the  more  curious  or  tender  deciduous  kinds ; as  well  as 
to  thofe  of  the  herbaceous  tribe. 

But,  in  watering  thefe  young  plants,  let  feme  care  be 
taken  ; that  is,  do  not  water  them  too  hadily,  led  you 
wa(h  the  earth  away  from  their  roots,  which  are  yet  but 
very  fmail  and  tender.  Two  or  three  moderate  waterings 
in  a week  will  be  enough,  and  the  evening  is  the  proper 
time  to  do  that  work. 
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Hhade  Seedling  Plants. 

The  beds  of  feme  kinds  of  fmall  young  tender  feedling 
plants  Ihould^  allb  be  fliadedin  very  hot  days  from  the  fun  ; 
but  in  particular  the  tenderer  kinds  of  exotics,  both 
feveral  ot  the  choicer  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  and 
fhrub  kinds,  and  to  fome  of  the  more  delicate  herbaceous 
plants. 

But  they  mull  not  be  fliadedtoo  clofe,  nor  yet  too  long 
at  a time : for  that  would  draw  the  plants  up  weak,  and 
make  them  too  tender.  The  proper  time  is  from  about 
eleven  to  two  or  three  o’clock,  or  thereabout. 

Weeding  young  Plants. 

Weed  alfo  with  great  care  the  feed-beds  of  young 
plants  of  every  kind  ; for  weeds  will  at  this  time  rife  as 
fait  as  in  April  or  May,  and  no  labour  fh  uld  be  fpared 
to  deflroy  tliem  in  time  before  they  grow  large  : but,  above 
all,  in  the  feed-lyds  of  fmall  young  plants;  tor  there 
they  are  moll  liable  to  do  the  greatell  damage. 

’ Watering  nenu-planted  Trees y ^c. 

Water  the  choicell  forts  of  new-planted  trees  and  Ihrubs ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  were  planted  late  in  the  fpring.  They 
fhould,  where  time  would  permit,  be  watered,  in  dry 
weather,  about  once  a week,  all  this  month. 

Do  not  forget,  however,  to  give  water  now  and  then  to 
the  choicell  evergreens  which  were  tranfplanted  in  March 
and  April. 

Likewife,  let  fome  mulch  be  kept  upon  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  ab;>ut  the  choicell  kinds  of  new-planted  trees 
and  Ihrubs,  where  the  ground  lies  open  to  the  fcorching 
fun  and  drying  winds;  for  this  is  certainly  of  very  great 
fervice.  It  will  not  only  fave  fome  trouble  in  watering, 
by  its  preferving  the  moillure  longer  in  the  earth,  but  it 
will  allb  protect  the  roots  from  the  drying  c.  inds  and  fun  ; 
by  which  means  the  plants  will  be  able  to  Ihoot  with  more 
vigour,  both  at  root  and  top. 

Obferve,  therefore,  whether  the  mulch  laid  fome  time 
fince  about  new-planted  trees  be  much  walled;  if  it  be, 
let  fome  that  is  frelh  be  added;  in  particular,  to  the 
choicell  plants,  and  fuch  others  as  were  planted  late. 

T ranf^lanting 
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T ran/ planting  needling  Pines  and  Firs. 

In  this  month  you  may  thin  and  tranfplant  feme  of  the 
young  pines  which  were  railed  this  feafon  from  feed. 

1 his  mult  not  be  done  till  the  lall  week  in  the  month  ; 
for  the  plams  will  not  be  lit  to  bear  removal  till  ajbout  that 
time,  and  it  fliould  be  performed  only  in  iiiowery  wea- 
ther. 

Prepare  for  them  fome  beds  about  three  feet  broad,  and 
prick  the  young  plants  therein  about  three  inches  afunder 
every  way,  and  then  let  them  be  watered. 

• They  mult  be  lhaded  from  the  mid-day  fun  till  thev  have 
taken  root,  which  is  to  be  done  by  fixing  Ibme  hoops  acrofs 
the  bed  ; and  every  funny  day  let  mats'be  drawn  over  the 
hoops  about  ten  o’clock,  and  taken  off  again  about  three 
or  f.)ur. 

Where  this  is  duly  pradifed,  the  plants  will  foon  take 
root;  and  thofe  which  are  pricked  out  at  this  feafon,  will 
get  Itrength  by  Michaelmas  to  enable  tlftm  to  endure  the 
\yinter  s cold  better  than  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
feed- bed. 

• The  pricking  out  thefe  plants  at  this  feafon  fiiould  be 
particularly  pradlifed  where  the  plants  Hand  very  clofe  in 
the  feed-bed. 


The  Green-House. 

Bring  out  all  fuch  plants  as  are  Hill  remaining  in 

the  green-houfe.  And  let  this  be  done  in  the  firll 
week  in  the  month. 

■ When  the  plants  are  all  broiight  out,  let  them  be  im- 
mediately  cleared  from  dead  or  decayed  leaves,  and  cut 
out  all  broken  branches  and  dead  wood. 

Then  let  the  earth  in  the  top  of  all  the  pots  be  Hirred  * 
and,  where  It  was  done  in  the  former  months,  let  a little 
of  the  earth  be  alfo  now  taken  out  of  each  pot,  and  then 
fill  up  the  pots  again  direaiy  with  fome  new  compoft,  and 
give  each  a little  water.  ^ 

Wlien  this  is  done,  let  the  head  of  each  plant  be  im- 
mediately  watered  all  over,  for  this  will  deaiife  the 

leaves 
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leaves  and  branches  from  dud,  and  wJl  alfo  refredi  rhe 
plants,  and  make  them  appear  lively  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  fight. 


M^itiagement  0^  Orange  and  henion-trees  <ivben  brought  out. 

Take  care  of  the  orange  and  lemon-trees,  d'hey  will 
be  now  in  bloom,  and  fliou'd  be  properly  encouraged. 

They  Ihould  be  well  fupplied  in  dry  weather  with  water. 

It  fliould  be  given  to  thefe  plants  about  three  times  a 
week  at  this  feafon  in  dry  weather,  but  once  every  two  days 
will  not  be  too  miTch. 

And  to  encourage  thefe  plants  to  firoot  and  flower 
ftrong,  it  will  be  proper  to  bellow  one  more  little  drefiing 
upon  them  as  foon  as  they  are  brought  out  of  thehoule. 

That  is,  let  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots  be 
once  more  carefully  llirred  up  and  broken,  and  then  over 
thisfpread  a fprinkiing  of  new  mould  ; when  that  is  done, 
give  a light  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  again  clofc  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 


Care  of  Orange-trees  in  Bloom. 

Examine  alfo  the  quantity  of  bloom  upon  the  orange 
and  lemon-trees.  They  fometimes  produce  the  dowsers  in 
confiderable  clufters,  much  more  than  is  proper  to  be  left 

to  come  to  fruit ; and  this  may  now  be  regulated,  by  taking 


off  many  of  the  blolToms.  t u 

But  this  muft  be  done  with  care  and  regularity.  In  the 
firft  place  obferve  the  condition  of  the  tree;  and,  ac- 
cording to  its  flrength,  leave  a greater  or  leffer  number  of 
bloflbms  upon  it.  Leave  the  moll  upon  the  lliong 
branches,  and  let  them  be  every  where  regularly  thinned, 
leaving  the  largeft  bloflbms,  and  fuch  as  arc  belt  fituated, 

upon  the  branches.  . u j ♦ 

Bv  this  pradice  of  regularly  thinning  the  fuperabundant 
blolToms,  It  will  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  trees 
and  fruit;  for  by  leaving  only  the  larg^ell  flowers,  and 
thefe  moderately  thin,  and  at  regular  dillanccs,  the  fruit 
bv  that  means  will  alfo  fet  regularly  upon  the  branches,, 
and  will  fwell  more  freely;  and  the  t.ee  having  but  a 
moderate  quantity  to  nourilh,  thele  will  certainly  grow 

to  a handfome  fize.  , i 

Befides,  when  the  trees  are  but  moderately  loaded  with 

fruit,  they  will  continue  in  health,  and  will  Ihoot  freely 
and  regularly  in  every  part.  V 


3^5 
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Shifting  into  larger  Pots. 

When  green-houfe  plants  are  in  want  of  larger  pots,  let 
them  now  be  (hifted  into  fuch,  this  being  ilill  a proper 
time  to  do  that  work. 

In  doing  this,  mind  to  fhake  the  plant  out  of  the  pot 
with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  about  its  roots  ; and  then  pare 
oH-  all  the  matted  roots  round  the  outlide  of  the  ball ; and 
take  away  alfo  fome  of  the  old  earth  equally  round  the 
fide,  and  from  the  bottom  ; then  place  the  plant  into  the 
larger  pot,  and  fill  up  the  pot  immediately  with  the  new 
earth. 

After  that  give  fome  water,  this  will  make  the  earth 
fettle  in  properly  about  the  ball,  and  clofe  it  well  about 
all  the  roots. 

W hen  this  is  done,  let  the  plants  be  removed  to  alhady 
fituation,  and  where  it  is  fomewhat  defended  from  ilrong 
winds.  The  plants  are  to  remain  there  five  or  fix  weeks, 
and  then  be  moved  to  an  open  expofure.  , 

IP' ateriffg  in  general. 

Remember  now,  in  dry  weather,  to  let  all  the  green- 
houfe  plants  be  properly  fupplied  with  water. 

They  will,  in  general,  want  water  in  dry  weather  every 
two  or  three  days,  for  as  their  roots  are  all  confined  within 
the  fmall  compafs  of  a tub  or  pot,  they  confequently  can 
receive  no  nourllhment  but  from  the  earth  contained 
therein.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  a univerfal  rule  to  keep 
the  earth  in  the  faid  pots  or  tubs  at  this  feafoii  always 
moill. 

But  in  very  dry  fcorching  weather,  a watering  once  a 
day  will  be  requifite  to  many  of  the  plants  that  are  con- 
tained in  fmall  pots  particularly. 

-If  fome  mowings  of  fhort  grafs,  or  fome  dry  mofs,  are 
fpread  upon  the  top  of  the  earth  of  the  tubs  or  pots  of 
orange-trees.  See.  it  will  preferve  the  moifiure,  and  defend 
the  roots  of  the  plants  from  the  fun  and  drying  air,  &c. 

Clear  anxiay  decayed  Leaues. 

Let  no  decayed  leaves,  when  feen,  remain  upon  any 

of  the  green-houfe  plants ; and  let  no  weeds  grow  in  the 
pots. 

Cuttings 
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Cuttings  of  Myrtle. 

Pianl  cuttings  and  Hips  of  myrtle;  that  bc’ng  the  beft 
and  moll  ready  method  to  propagate  thefe  plants. 

'^I'his  rhould  be  done  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the 
month  ; the  (hoots  of  the  year  will  then,  and  not  before, 
be  in  right  order  for  this  bulinefs. 

In  the  firft  place,  get  fome  large  pots,  and  fill  them 
with  good  light  eai  th  : then  proceed  to  take  off  the  cut- 
tings or  flips ; choofe  fuch  (hoots  as  are  from  about  three  or 
four  to  fix  inches  long,  and  be  fure  to  take  I'uch  as  have 
fome  (Irength  ; either  cut  or  flip  them  off;  then  pulloff  the 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  each ; that  is,  clear  away  the 
leaves  about  two  thirds  of  each  flioot,  then  plant  them 
into  the  pots  about  two  inches  afundcr ; and  each  cutting 
full  two  thirds  into  the  earth ; and  let  them,  as  foon  as 
planted,  be  lightly  watered. 

Then  place  the  pots  in  a common  garden-frame,  and 
put  on  the  glafl'es  ; or  may  cover  them  down  with  hand 
or  bell-glafles,  or  oiled  paper  frames ; fltading  the  glafl'es 
(not  the  paper  frames)  with  a mat  every  funny  day  from 
about  ten  till  three  or  four  o’clock  : and  this  mull  be 
daily  pradifed,  till  the  plants  have  taken  root ; which  will 
be  about  five  or  fix  weeks  time. 

But  if  the  pots  of  cuttings  could  be  plunged  into  a 
bark-bed  in  the  hot-houfe  or  elfewhere,  or  in  any  hot- 
bed, it  would  quickly  flrike  them. 

Do  not  forget  to  give  them  water ; they  will  want  it 
about  two  or  three  times  a week ; but  gi\  e a little  at  each 
lime,  for  too  much  wet  would  deflroy  the  cuttings. 

When  they  have  got  root,  be  fure  to  take  away  the 
glafl'es  and  all  other  coverings,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy 
the  fiee  air,  and  not  draw  up  weak. 

planting  Cuttings  of  Ceraiiizms, 

Plant  alfo  cuttings  of  geraniums ; all  the  forts  of  this 
plant  may  be  increafed  by  that  method ; and  alfo  the 
African  fage-tree,  amber-tree,  ciftufes,  and  double  naf- 
turtiums,  and  many  other  exotic  fhrubs. 

I'he  cuttings  of  thefe  forts  fliould  be  about  fix,  feven 
or  eight  inches  long;  and  may  be  planted  in  pots,  treat- 
ing them,  as  abovefaid,  in  the  management  of  myrtle 
cuttings. 

But 
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But  the  above  cuttings,  and  many  otlier  green-houfe 
flirubs,  may  alfo  be  planted  in  a bed  of  rich  light  earth 
in  the  common  ground.  Plant  t}»e  cuttings  in  this  bed 
three  inches  a-part,  and  put  each  about  tv\o  parts  out  of 
three  into  the  ground  and  water  them. 

d heh  the  bed  may  be  covered  with  a common  hot-bed 
frame,  or  hand-glalfes ; and  lhaded  every  day  when  the 
fun  Ihines,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  ; and  this  is  to  be  done  every  day  till  the 
cuttings  have  taken  root. 

But_  a llight  hot-bed,  or  the  bark-bed  of  a hot-houfe,. 
in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  of  cuttings,  would  greatly 
promote  their  early  rooting. 

Remember,  however,  to  w'ater  them  very  moderately, 
about  tiiiee  times  a w’cek  j and  keep  them  free  from 
weeds. 


Propagating  fuccuicnt  Plants, 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare  to  p>ropagate  fuc- 
cuicnt plants  by  cuttings. 

^'aifed  that  way,  are  euphorbiums 
and  hcoidefes ; all  the  kinds  of  cereufes,  fedums,  and  In- 
dian fig,  and  fuch  like  kinds. 

1 herefore,  when  it  is  intended  to  propagate  any  of  the 
above  plants  or  other  fuccuicnt  kinds,  let  fomc  cuttings 
be  now  cut  oh  from  the  refpecd;ive  plants.  I'hefe  cuttings 
being  ery  full  of  moilhire,  are  not  to  be  immediately  plant- 
ed but  mud  be  laid  upon  a llielf  in  an  airy  room,  out -of 
the  leach  of  the  fun,  eight  or  ten  days  ; by  which  time  the 
wound,  or  cut  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  will  be 
dned  and  healed  over,  and  they  are  then  to  be  planted. 

Succulent  cuttings  mud  never  be  planted  tiil  the  wound 
made  by  taking  them  from  the  mother  plant  be  healed  : 
becaufe,  were  they  to  be  planted  while  the  wound  is  green 
t^he  very  moilture  which  would  ilTue  from  that  part,  lould 
bring  on  a mouldineis  and  rot  the  cuttings. 

But  all  cuttings  do  not  require  to  He  the  fame  limp ' 
forne  pernaps  iix  or  eight  days  ; and  others,  ten,  twelve’ 
and  fometimes  fourteen  days,  a J this  mud  be  regulated 
according  as  the  cutrings  are  leis  or  more  fucculcn?. 

be  filkd  wkh  f '"“ft 

are  nbnilP  r when  the  cuttimrs 

tue  planted,  fuch  pots  as  contain  the  hardier  forts,  may 

Q. 

either 
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cither  be  placed  in  a moderate  hot-bed,  or  in.a.  frame  with- 
out heat  j and  fliaded  in  funny  days,  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  or  five  in  the  evening : they  will  thus  take  root  ^ 
in  jparticular  the  fedums,  Indian  figs,  and  ficoidefes’,  and 
Inch  like  plants  of  the  hardier  kinds.  Defend  them  from 
wet  by  putting  on  the  glaffes  ; which  fhould  be  conflantly 
kept  cn,  but  raifed  on  props  to  give  air. 

But  the  more  tender  fucculent  cuttings  muft  have  the 
help  of  a hot-bed  to  promote  their  taking  root ; particu- 
larly the  euphorbium,  torch  thiftle,  and  all  the  other 
kinds  of  cerufes. 

A bark  hot-bed  is  the  beft,  into  which  plunge  the  pots 
to  their  rims.  But  where  fuch  a bed  cannot  be  obtained, 
make  one  of  new  horfe-dung.  Lay  on  fome  earth,  or  old 
tan,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  it,  put  on  the  glaffes,  and 
lhade  them  five  or  fiM  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with 
a mat. 

Give  them  air  every  day,  by  railing  or  Hiding  the  glaffes 
a little  open,  and  give  them  now  and  then  a little  water. 

Inarchivg,  e. 

Inarching  may  Hill  be  performed  upon  orange-trees 
where  it  is  defired  to  propagate  them  that  way. 

Lemons  may  alfo  be  inarched  now;  likewife  citrons, 
pomegranates,  and  the  curious  kinds  of  jafmines  may 
Hill  be  propagated  by  that  method  of  grafting. 


Layers  of  Green-houfe  Shrubs. 

Now  make  layers  of  green-houfe  fhrubs ; there  are  fe- 
veral  forts  that  may  flill  be  propagated  by  that  method. 

The  forts  which  will  readily  take  this  way  are,  myrtles, 
and  the  choiceft  kinds  of  jafmines,  pomegranates,  and 
alfo  granadilles  and  oleanders,  and  many  other  fuch  like 
forts. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  if  you  now  lay  the  young  fhoots  of 
the  fame  year,  which  will  be  a proper  length  by  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  the  month,  they  will  more  readily  fucceed, 
though  you  may  alfo  ufe  any  young  fhoots  that  are  con- 
veniently fituated. 

Let  therefore  any  low-placed  fhoots  or  fuch  branches  as 
are  well  furnifeed  with  young  fhoots  be  bent  down  to  the 
earth  in  the  pot,  and  fecured  th^re,  then  lay  all  the  young 

wood.  _ 

Tranf- 
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’Tranfplanling  Seedling  Exotics. 

Now  tranfplont  into  larger  pots  the  exotic  plants  which, 
were  raifed  this  year  from  feed. 

Bat  thefe  plants  need  not  now  be  planted  into  very  large* 
pots;  fuch  as  the  auricula  pots  are  the  proper  lize..  Fill 
the  pots  with  light  earth  ; and  into  each  pot  fet  one  plant* 
and  give  i.t  a little  water.  • ■ 

Then  it  would  be  of  much  advantage,,  if  the  pots  are 
immediately  plunged  into  a itioderate  hot-b]ed.  Pitt  on 
the  glalfes,  and  lhade  them  till  'the  plants  have  taken, 
root.  . • 1 

Let  them  have  frefh  air  every  day,  by  opening  or  tilting 
up  the  glaffes ; and,  about  two  or  three  tini.es  a week',  let  ' 
them  be  very  moderately  watered. 

But  in  default  of  a hot- bed,  let  the  pots,,  in  whichi 
thefe  forts  are  planted,  be  placed  in  a lliady  warm  fpot, 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  a frame,  &c.  (haded  from,  the  mid- 
day fun,  and  frequently  watered,  they  will  take  root  in 
good  time,  and  make  tolerable  progrefs. 


The  Hot>House. 

TH  E hot-houfe  (hould  now  be  particularly  attendedl 
to  ; the  plants  will  want  water,  and  muft  have  al(b> 
frelh  air.  It  is,  indeed,  the  principal  work  now  wanting 
to  be  done,  to  fupply  the  plants  properly  with  theie  two 
articles. 

The  pine-apple  plants,  in  particular  thofe  in  fiuk,  will 
now  want  very  regular  attendance. 

Thefe  plants  mud  now,  for  one  thing,  be  duly  fupplied 
with  water;  they  will,  in  general,  require  a little  every 
four  or  five  days;  but  make  it  a rule  never  to. give  thern 
too  much  water  at  one  time. 

All  the  other  forts  of  plants  in  the  hot-houfe  or  dove, 
will  alfo  require  frequent  refrelhmeiits  of  water  at  this, 
time. 

Admit  alfo  to  the  pines,  and  all  other  plants  £n  the  hot- 
houfe,  a good  (hare  of  fre(h  a:ir.  This  mud  be  done 
every  warm  day  ; for,  without  a due  portion  of  air,  the 
pines  will  not  nouriih.  their  fruit,  well  Therelore,  about 

nane 
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nine  in  the  morning,  let  fotne  of  the  glafles  be  opened ; 
that  is,  either  draw  fome  of  the  top  glades  a little  down, 
or  Hide  fome  of  the  upright  glafles  in  front,  a little  way- 
open.  ' 

But  the  glafles  mull:  all  be  flmt  clofe  every  night;  and 
the  proper  time  to  fhut  them  is  about  four,  five,  or  fix  in 
the  evening,  or  earlier,  if  the  air  changes  cold. 

Care  of  the  Succejfon  Pine  Planisi 

Take  care  alfo  of  the  fucceflion  pines ; that  is,  the  plants 
which  are  to  produce'the  fruit  next  year.  They  mull,  as 
well  as  the  plants  now  in  fruit,  have  a due  fhare"  of  atten- 
tion. 

Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  placed  in  a flove,  or  pit,  by 
themfelves.  Where  this  is*  the  cafe,  mind  to  allow  them', 
every  warm  day,  the  benefit  of  frefh  air. 

They  will  alio  ftand  in  need  of  frequent  refrefliments  of 
water;  they  will  require  it  almoft  as  often  as  the  fruiting 
plants. 

Pine-apples  bcglmiing  to  ripen. 

Now  as  fome  of  the  forwardefl  pine-apples  will  be  gra- 
dually arriving  to  full  growth  and  begin  to  ripen,  be  care-^ 
ful  in  this  cafe  to  give  luch  of  the  plants  but  very  moderate 
waterings  at  that  period,  as  too  redundant  humidity  would 
fpoil  the  flavour  of  the  ripening  fruit. 

Their  maturity  is  difcoverable  by  the  fruit  changing 
yellow  and  imparting  a fragrant  odour;  being  careful,  at 
thefe  tokens  of  mature  growth,  to  gather  tJiem  for  ufe 
juft  when  they  attain  perfedlion,  and  before  they  become 
dead  ripe,  and  lofe  much  of  their  peculiar  rich  vinous  fla- 
vour ; generally  cutting  them  from  the  plant  with  about  fix 
inches  of  the  llalk  thereto,  and  with  the  crown  of  leaves  at 
top  adhering,  which,  when  the  fruit  is  ferved  up  to  table, 
is  then  to  be  feparated  and  returned  for  planting,  as  each 
fuch  crown  will  form  a new  plant,  and  produce  fruit  in- 
two  years..  See  July  and  Anguji,  &e. 

Propagating  Exotics., 

Continue  the  propagation  of  the  exotics  of  this  de- 
partment by  feed,  fuckers,  flips,  layers,  cuttings,  oft-fets, 
crowns,  &c.  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunge  them  into* 
the  bark-bed.  Sec  Jpril,  May,  and  July,  &c. 
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JULY. 

JVork  to  he  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

NOW  prepare  fuch  pieces  of  ^-round  as  are  vacant, 
in  order  to  receive  fuch  feeds  and  plants  as  arc 
proper  to  fupply  the  table  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Planting  Sa^'nys  and  Cabbages. 

Get  ready,  in  particular,  feme  good  ground,  to  plant 
out  a principal  crop  of  lavoys  and  winter  cabbages. 

Let  an  open  fpot  of  ground  be  chofen  for  thefe  plants ; 
and  let  it  be  properly  dug,  and  immediately  put  in  the 
plants.  Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  afunder, 
arid  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  dillance  in  each  ro\v, 
vvhich,  at  this  feafon,  will  be  room  enough,  except  for 
the  large  kinds  of  cabbages,  which  fhould  be  planted 
two  feet  and.  a half  dillance  each  way.  — A watering  at 
planting,  will  greatly  promote  the  frefli  rooting  of  all 
theie  plants.  ® 

Planting  Broccoli, 

Tranfplant  alfo  a full  crop  of  broccoli.  The  plants  mull: 
now  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ; and,  for  that 
purpofe,  dig  a piece  of  the  bell  ground 

Let  the  plants  be  fet  in  rows,  allowing  the  dillance  of 
two  feet  between  each  row  ; and  plant  them  about  twenty 
inches  difcant  from  one  another  in  the  row  Give  them  a 
little  water  a.s  foon  as  planted  ; and  if  the  weather  ihould 

be  repeated  once  every  iwoor 
three  days  till  the  plants  have  ail  taken  root. 

like^n.^^’n  1^0  cabbage  and  favoys,  and  fuch 

wh^l  • 1 d>ippi"g  ; 

mud  , to  plants,  and  mil  .aye 

much  trouble  in  watering. 

Sgvj  Broccoli  Seed. 

'’'■^ccoli-feed  for  a late  fpring 

fame  time  bVf 

ion  e ume  before  tne  tenth  of  the  month. 

rhp  fpot,  where 

be  ",'“''1  r"'".’  f'X  weather,  (h.ould 

op  the  plants  ibm.,  and  lor^irtl.;'.:.  t'ir  grom^  ' 

""  The 
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The  plants  ralfed  from  this  fowing  will  he  ready  to 
plant  out  for  good  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  will  produce  their  heads  in 
April,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May.  , 


- 'Tranfplant  Endive, 

Plant  out  now,  to  fupply  the  table  in  autumn,  a par- 
'cel  of  the  ftrongeft  endive. 

Endive  requires  good  ground  ; it  muft  be  well  dug, 
and  the  furface  raked  even  ; then  put  in  your  plants,  the 
diftance  of  a foot  every  way  from  one  another,  and  water 
them  as  foon  as  planted.  In  dry  weather  the  waterings 
muft  be  repeated,  once  in  two  days,  till  the  plants  have 
taken  root. 


Sonu  Endive-feed. 

Sow'  alfo  fome  endive-feed.  This  fowing  is  to  raife  feme 
plants  for  the  principal  winter  crop.  , , . , - 

Choofe  principally  the  green  curled  kind,  for  the 
main  crop  ; and  may  alio  fow  fome  of  the  white  curled 
fort,  and  the  large  Batavia  endive  ; obferving  of  the  green 
kind  particularly  that  for  the  greater  certainty  of  procuring 
a regular  fupply  all  winter  of  good  endive,  it  will  be  proper 
to  fow  fome  feed  of  that  fort  at  two  diflierent  times,  this 
month.  Let  fome,  therefore  be  fowui  fome  time  between 
the  firft  an  tenth  ; and  fow  the  next  parcel  about  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  cf  the  month.  Dig  for  this  pur- 
p^fe  an  open  fpace  of  rich  ground  ; direttly  low  the  feed 
thinly,  each  fort  feparated,  tread  it  dowm  regularly, 
and  rake  it  in  w'ith  an  even  hand.  , _ , . ^ , 

Let  the  bed  or  border  whereon  this  feed_  is  be 

now  and  then,  in  dry  w'eather,  watered  ; this  will  bring 
up  the  plants  foon,  and  they  will  rife  regularly. 


Kidney-heans. 

Plant  a late  crop  of  kidney-beans.  Either  dwarf 
Dr  running  kinds  may  ftill  be  planted,  or  fome  of  Loth  , 
out  moft  of  the  dwarfs  for  any  main-crops. 

But  the  feed  muft  be  put  into  the  ground  the  firft 
.veek  in  this  month,  particularly  that  dehgned  for  a full 
-rop  ; and  mav  plant  more  about  the  middle  and  latter 
:J  of  the  month,  of  the  dwarf  kinds  “ 
fucceflion  of  beans  in  gathering  till  Miehaelmas  or 
longer ; as  they  will,  in  mild  autumns,  conttnue  n I the 
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middle  or  end  of  October  ; they  may  be  planted  in  any 
fituation  where  ground  is  vacant ; dig  the  ground,  .:  >i 
directly  while  it  is  frelh  turned  up,  plant  the  b -a  is  ::i 
rows,  the  dillance,  advifed  in  the  former  monti:;'. 

But  in  planting  thefe  beans,  it  will  now  be  proper  :o 
obferve  the  following  precaution. 

That  is,  if  the  weather  be  at  this  time  very  hot,  a;>d  the 
;grqund  alfo  very  dry,  it  will,  in  that  cafe,  be  advifabie, 
before  the  beans  are  planted,  to  lay  them  to  lo,ik  in  river 
or  pond-water.  Let  them  be  laid  in  the  water  in  a 
morning,  and  continue  there  about  fix  or  feven  hours, 
and  then  be  immediately  planted. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper,  where  the  ground  is  very  dry,  to 
water  the  drills  before  you  put  in  the  beans. 

But  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  this  foaking  of  the  beans  is 
only  to  be  praclifed  at  times  as  above  faid,  when*the 
ground  is  very  dry,  and  the  weather  alfo  hot  and  dry  ; 
otherwife,  it  is  better  only  to  let  the  drills  be  very  well 
watered,  and  then  the  beans  may  be  immediately  plant- 
ed, and  covered  with  the  earth. 


CaulIJjGT.vers , 

1 he  cauliflower  piants  which  were  Ibwn  in  May,  for 
tlie  autumn  crop,  muil:  now  be  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  a mcilb  time  : plant  them  in 
rows,  two  feet  afUnder ; and  allow  the  fame  dillance  be- 
tween plant  and  plant  in  the  row;  let  them  be  diredly 

watered,  and  afterwards*  at  times,  till  they  have  taken 
good  root. 

This  plantation  vvill  begin  to  produce  their  heads  in 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  Odober,  and  will  continue, 
fometimes  coming  in  gradually,  till  the  middle  or  end 
of  November,  or  till  near  Chrillmas,  if  an  open  mild 


Small  S alluding. 

Sow,  where  required,  the  different  fortsof  fmall  fallad 
creHes,  muftard,  and  radilh,  &c. 
here  thefe  fmall  herbs  are  daily  wanted,  there  fliould, 
in  order  to  have  a conllant  fupply  of  fuch  as  are  youn^r 
mme  iced  lown,  at  leaft  once  every  fix  or  leven  days? 
This  leed  mull  llill  be  Town  in  a lhady  border:  low 
them  in  onlls  : in  dry  weather,  they  Ihquld  be  daily  wa- 
tered, otherwife  the  plants  will  not  come  up  regu!  irly. 
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Onions. 

Sow  fome  onions  to  Hand  the  winter.  This  muft  be 
done  in  the  laft  week  of  the  month,  and  not  before. 

But  the  principal  fovving  is  dire6led  in  next  month  ; 
though  it  is  proper  to  fow  a few  now,  to  afford  fome  to 
draw  alfo  in  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter,  and  may 
fow  both  of  the  common  and  the  welch  onion  ; the  lat- 
ter Hands  the  feverell  froft,  fee  Auguft. 

I'or  this  purpofc,  dig  a rich  fpot  in  a flieltered  fitua- 
tion,  and  divide  it  into  beds  three  feet  and  a half,  or 
four  feet  broad.  Immediately  fow  the  feed  tolerably 
thick,  and  let  it  be  trod  down  evenly,  and  then  raked  in. 
The  plants  will  foon  rife,  and  will  get  flrength  by  Mi- 
chaelmas, to  enable  them  to  refiil:  the  winter’s  cold ; 
when  they  will  be  very  acceptable  both  to  draw  before 
Chriflmas,  and  in  the  months  of  February,  March  and 
April,  to  ufe  in  fallads,  and  for  other  purpofes. 

Mind,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  to  let  them  be 
timely  weeded,  otherwife  the  weeds,  which  will  rife  with 
the  onions,  will  foon  get  the  Hai't,  and  deflroy  the 
whole  crop. 

Carrels. 

In  the  firH  or  fecoud  week  in  this  month,  you  may  fow 
fome  carrot-feed-,  to  raife  fome  young  carrots  for  the  table 
in  autumn. 

The  carrots  raifed  from  this  fowing  will  come  into 
nfe  after  Michaelmas,  and  will  be  very  fine  in  Oaober 
and  November,  &c. 

Choofe  an  open  fituation  and  light  ground,  which  dig 
a proper  depth,  and  direflly  while  frelh  turned  up,  let 
the  feed  be  fowed  moderately  thin,  and  rake  it  in  evenly. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  an  inch  or  two  high,  let 
them  be  cleared  and  thinned  to  fix  or  eight  inches  diilance. 

^‘ranf plant  Celery. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  fome  trenches,  in  order  to 
plant  out  a good  crop  of  winter  celery.  » . 

For  thefe  plants,  let  an  open  fpot  of  rich  ground  be 
chofen,  and  clear  it  well  from  weeds ; and  there  mark  out 
the  trenches,  about  a foot  broad,  rmd  allow  full  three  feet 
and  a half  between  trench  and  trench.  _ Dig  out  each 

trercli  about  one  moderate  fpade  deep,  without  Ihwehng 

cut 
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out  the  crumbs  at  bottom,  laying  the  earth  that  comes 
out  neatly  in  the  fpaces  between  the  trenches,  obferving 
to  lay  it  equally,  and  fpread  it  as  even  as  poflible  ; and 
then  lay  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench  fome  gooi  rot- 
ten dung,  and  dig  it  in. 

Then  get  the  plants  ; choofe  the  ftrangell,  and  trim 
the  ends  of  their  roots,  and  the  tops  of  the  long  lirag- 
ling  leaves,  and  then  plant  them  in  one  row  along  the 
middle  of  each  trench,  fetting  the  plants  five  or  fix 
inches  diftant  in  the  row  : immediately  give  fome  wa- 
ter, and  let  this  be  repeated,  in  dry  weather,  until  tlic 
plants  have  got  root. 

LoM.^ing  up  Celery. 

Land  up  the  crop  of  early  celery  planted  out  lail 
month  : break  the  earth  fine  with  a hoe  or  fpade,  and 
trim  it  up  neatly  to  both  Tides  of  the  row  of  plants, 
three  or  four  inches  high,  repeating  the  earthing  at  this 
rime  about  once  a week,  to  have  fo.ne  blanched  as 
early  as  polfible. 

. Turneps, 

Any  time  in  this  month  is  a fine  fcafinn  to  fow  turneps, 
^he  fervdce  of  autumn  and  winter;  that  is,  the  plants 
raifed  from  this  Towing  will  be  in  excellent  order  from 
about  Michaelmas  till  Chrifimas.  It  will  be  a great  ad- 
vantage if  there  falls  fome  rain,  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  Tuch  times  to  fow  the  Teed. 

In  Towing  this  Teed,  choofe  an  open  fituatlon  ; dig  the 
ground,  and  fow  the  leed  while  it  is  Trelh  digged  ; great 
care  fiiould  be  taken  not  to  Tow  it  too  thick ; fow  it  as 
regularly  as  poffible,  and  take  the  Tame  care  in  raking 
It  into  the  ground. 

This  feed  is  very  fmall ; two  or  three  ounces  will  Tow 
ground  enough  for  a middling  family  : t\v;p  or  three  ounces 
of  leed  will  fow  at  Icaft  fifteen  or  fixteefT  rod  or  poles  of 
ground  : for  when  Town  in  the  field,  the  common  allow- 
ance is  about  a pound,  or  a pound  and  quarter,  or  at 
mofi  a pound  and  a half,  to  an  acre  of  ground. 

Hoe  the  turneps  which  were  Town  in  June  : do  this  in 
dry  weather:  cut  down  all  the  weeds,  and  thin  out  the 
plants  to  about  feven  or  eight  inches  diftance. 

0.3 
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Plant  out  Lettuce, 

Tranfplant  lettuces ; the  cols  and  Silefia»  and  all  the 
forts  of  cabbage,  and  brown  Dutcn  kinds,  &c.  which  were 
fown  laft  month,  will  now  all  want  to  be  thinned  and 
tranfplanted. 

Choole  for  them  a fpot  of  the  richell  ground ; dig  it 
neatly,  and  let  the  lurface  be  raked  even;  then  put  in 
the  plants  by  line : fet  them  the  diftance  of  twelve  or 
fiften  inches,  from  one  another  at  lead. 

Water  them  as  foon  as  planted;  and,  at  times,  till 
they  have  all  taken  root. 

So^aj  Lettuce. 

Dig  alfo  a fpot  of  rich  ground,  and  fow  fome  lettuce- 
feed.  Either  the  cofs,  Silefia,  or  brown  Dutch,  are  ilill 
the  mod  proper  kinds.  Sow  foine  of  this  feed  in  the  firll 
or  fecond  week,  and  let  fome  more  be  fown  in  the  lad 
week  in  the  month. 

rhefe  two  fowings  will  raife  a proper  fuppJy  of  good 
plants,  to  furnilh  the  table  regularly  all  September,  and 
great  part  of  Odober  ; and,  if  favourable  weather,  will 
continue  till  November. 


S'cw  Winter  Spinach. 

N5w  get  ready  fome  ground  to  fow  fome  winter  fpinach. 
The  bed  fort  to  fow  now  is  the  prickly-fecded  or  tri- 
angular leaved  fpinach  ; this  being  much  the  hardied, 
and  bed  able  to  endure  the  cold  and  wet  in  winter.  Lut 
this  crop  mud  not  be  fown  till  fome  time  in  the  lad  le- 
ven  days  in  the  month  ; and  even  then,  it  is  only  ad- 
vifed  to  be  fown  in  fuch  gardens  where  the  foil  is  cold 
or  poor,  or  in  expofed  or  cold  fituations,  that  the  pN^ts 
may  get  drength  before  winter.  But  in  warm  rich,  foils, 
the  fird  or  fecond  week  in  Augud  is  time  enough.  See 

the  work  of  that  month.  ^ 

Choofe  for  this  feed  a clean  well  lying  fpot,  that  en- 
ioys  the  winter’s  fun,  and  let  it  be  neatly  dug ; a^, 
as  foon  as  the  ground  is  dug,  fow  the  feed.  Do 
not  fow  it  too  thick,  and  immediately  tread  in  the  leed, 

and  then  rake  the  ground.  • , i r * n.T, 

You  may  fow  in  the  fame  fpot  along  with  the  fpinach, 

a little  feed  of  the  brown,  Dutch,  and  common  cabbage-. 


lettuce. 
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'Turnep-rooted  Radijh, 

Now  is  the  very  beft  time  in  the  whole  year,  to  low 
the  large  turnep-rooted  radifh. 

There  are  two  forts,  one  black,  and  the  other  white, 
and  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  or 
white  Spanilh  radiih. 

The  black  fort  is  in  moft  efteem,  grows  as  large  as  or- 
dinary turneps,  and  very  hardy  to  hand  the  winter ; 
they  are  by  many  people  much  admired  for  autumn  and 
winter,  tollice  in  I'allads,  or  to  eat  alone,  raw  ; the  feed 
of  both  forts  may  be  fowcd  any  time  this  month ; but 
the  moft  proper  time  is  between  the  tenth  and  twenty- 
fourth  for  the  full  crop  ; they  Ihould  be  fowed  in  an  open 
fpace  of  frelh-digged  ground,  broad  call,  and  trod  down, 
and  raked  in  regularly. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  fome  time,  they 
muft  be  hoed  out  to  about  fix  or  eio-ht  inches  diftance  ; 
they  will  then  have  proper  room  to  fwell,  and  will  be 
ready  to  draw  for  the  table  ab  -ut  Michaelmas,  and  will 
continue  good,  efpecially  the  black  fort,  till  Chriftmas, 
or  till  hard  frolts  deftroy  them  ; but  at  the  approach  of 
luch  weather  may  be  taken  up,  and  preferved  in  fand. 

Solving  Short  Top  a?id  Salmon  Radijhes. 

Sow  ftiort-top  and  falmon  radiih  any  time  in  the 
month  to  draw  in  Auguft,  if  required;  but  for  a good 
autumn  crop,  to  draw  in  September,  fow  fome  of  each 
fort  in  the  laft  week  of  this  month;  let  them  all  be 
fowed  in  an  open  expofure,  in  new-digged  ground,  and 
raked  in  equally. 

So^v  Coh-njcorts. 

- This  is  now  the  time  to  fow  cole-worts.  Thefe plants 
will  ferve  the  family  well,  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
the  fpring,  when  the  favoys  and  fuch  like  greens  are  all 
confumed. 

What  is  to  be  underftood  by  cole-worts  is  any  fort  of 
cabbage  plants ; which,  when  their  leaves  are  from  about 
as  broad  as  a man’s  hand  till  they  begin  to  cabbage,  are 
moft  defirable  open  greens,  to  ufe  under  the  name  of 
cole-worts. 

To  have  good  cole-wort  plants,  fow  fome  of  the  bell 
iort  of  Yorklhire,  or  fugar-loaf  cabbage-feed ; for  the 

0^4  com- 
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common,  open,  or  field  cole-worts  are  now  banifliedmoffc 
gardens  ; and  the  advantage  of  fowing  the  above  fort  of 
feed  is,  that  fuch  plants  as  are  not  ufed  by  way  of  cole- 
worts,  may  be  permitted  to  Hand;  and  fuch  of  them  as 
do  not  run  up  to  feed  in  the  fpring,  will  cabbage  at  a 
very  early  time. 

To  have  coleworts  for  autumn  and  winter  ufe,  fow 
fome  feed  the  latter  end  of  June,  cr  the  firft  week  in  this 
month  ; and  from  that  fowing,  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe 
early  in  Oftober,  November,  and  December. 

But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  if  you  dcfire  to  have  the 
plants  principally  for  fpring  ufe,  the  feed  mull  not  be 
fowed  before  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  this  month,  as 
if  Lwed  fooner,  they  will  be  apt  to  fly  up  to  feed  early 
in  fpring. 

As  to  the  order  of  fowing  and  planting  thefe  different 
crops  of  cole-worts;  prepare  for  each  fowing  an  open 
fpot  of  good  ground,  and  divide  it  into  beds  four  feet 
w de.  Sow  the  feed  therein  moderately  thick,  and  rake 
it  in  regularly.  The  plants  will  come  up  in  about  a 
week,  and  will  be  grown  pretty  llrong  in  Augull  and 
September,  and  are  then  to  be  tranfplanted.  They  mull 
be  planted  out  in  rows,  a foot  afunder,  and  about  eight 
inches  dillant  from  each  other  in  the  row ; but  fee  the 
work  of  Augull  and  September. 

Pull  Onions. 

Examine  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the 
forwardell  crops  ol  bulbing  onions.  When  their  leaves 
begin  to  wither,  it  is  then  the  proper  time  to  take  the 
roots  out  of  the  ground.  ^ 

But  it  is  rare  that  tliefc  roots  are  fit  to  take  up  in  this 
month;  but  if  they  be,  they  mull  be  managed  in  the 
following  manner,  which  will  ferve  alfo  as  direftions 
for  the  fam.e  work  next  month,  when  the  onions  in  ge- 
neral will  be  fit  to  draw'  for  keeping. 

Thefe  roots  mull  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather  ; and  as 
ycu  take  them  up  pull  off  their  leaves,  only  obferving 
to  leave  to  each  onion  four  or  five  inches  of  the  llalk. 
As  foon  as  taken  up,  they  lliould  be  fpread  to  harden 
upon  a clean  and  dry  fpot  of  ground;  and  there  let 
them  lie  twelve  days  or  a fortnight,  remembering  to  turn 
them  once  every  two  or  three  days,  that  they  may  dry 
and  harden  regularly. 


When 
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When  they  have  lain  the  proper  time,  they  mull  then 
be  gathered  up,  in  a dry  day,  and  carried  into  the  houfe. 

They  muft  be  laid  up  in  a dry  room;  but  let  them  be 
firft  very  well  cleaned  from  eatth,  and  all  loofe  outer 
fkins,  then  bring  them  into  the  houfe  in  dry  weather, 
fpread  them  evenly  on  the  floor,  and  let  them  be  fre- 
quently turned  over  the  flril  two  or  three  weeks. 

Let  the  windows  of  the  room  be  kept  conftandy  open, 
in  dry  weather,  for  about  a week  or  two  after  the  onions 
are  houfed  ; and  after  that,  admit  no  more  air,  but  keep 
the  windows  conllantly  Ihut  ; only  obferve  to  turn  the 
onions  over  now  and  then,  and  pick  out  any  that  are 
decayed.  See  Auguft. 

Ptill  Gar  lick  and  Shallots* 

Pull  up  alfo  garlick  and  lhallots  when  full  grown. 
This  is  known  by  the  leaves  ; for  when  the  root  is  fwelled 
as  much  as  it  will,  the  leaves  will  then  begin  to  wither. 

Melons.. 

Take  care  now  of  the  melons  ; and  in  particular,  of 
the  plants  whofe  fruit  are  beginning  to  ripen. 

Thefe  plants  muft  now  be  allovved  but  very  little  water, 
for  much  moifter  would  fpoil  the  flavour  of  the  ripening 
fruit : however,  in  very  dry  hot  weather,  the  melon 
plants  upon  fome  beds  will,  require  to  be,  at  times,, 
moderately  watered. 

Therefore,  in  watering  melons,  regard  (hould  always 
be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  its  general  depth 
upon  the  beds.  Where  there  is  a confiderable'depth  of 
good  loamy  cempoft,  at  leaft,  twelve  or  fourteen’inches, 
the  plants  growing  upon  fuch  beds  fliould  not,  when 
their  fruit  is  full  grown,  be  nllow'cd  any  more  or  but 
very  little  vvatcr;  for  this  kind  of  foil, .when  a tolerable 
depth  upon  the  beds,  will  retain  .a  proper  degree  of 
moifture  a long  time. 

There  is  much  advantage  in  allowing  a proper  depth 
of  mould  upon  melon-beds,  and  in  having  good  loam  ; 
the  plants  not  only  thrive  heft  in  fuch  earth,  but  when 
there  is  any  proper  depth  on  the  beds,  the  plants  wdll  not 
at  any  time,  want  to  be  often  watered,  and  the  lefs  water 
there  is  given  to  melon  plants,  the  better  Avill  the  fruit 
fet,  and,  when  ripe,  vviil  have  a more  rich  and  delicate 
flavour,. 
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But  fuch  melon  plants  as  grow  in  common  light  earth, 
and  where  there  is  withal  but  a moderate  depth  upon 
the  beds,  will  requir-c  occafional  waterings  in  very  hot 
dry  weather,  in  moderation,  not  more  than  once  or  twice- 
a week  ; obferving  the  former  mentioned  precautions, 
of  laft  month  and  as  juft  above  hinted  in  refpeft  to 
watering:  both  with  regard  to  the  plants,  and  the  ftate 
of  growth  of  the  fruit. 

^0  ffoteB  Melons  from  much  Rain. 

The  weather  fometimes  happens,  at  this  feafon,  to  be- 
very  wet ; when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  melon  plants  fhould' 
at  fuch  times,  be  occafionally  protefled. 

The  plants  which  are  in  frames  can  be  readily  fiielter- 
cd,  in  fuch  weather,  with  the  glafl'es ; but  the  plants 
which  were  planted  out  under  hand  or  bell-glalles  are- 
more  cxpofed,  and  cannot  be  fo  readily  Iheltered ; but 
as  thefe  plants  are  now  full  of  fruit,  all  poftible  means- 
Ihould  be  ufedto  protefl  them  when  the  weather  happens' 
at  this  time  to  be  uncommonly  wet.. 

For  the  protection  therefore,  of  the  bell  or  hand-glafs- 
mt'lons,  there  is  nothing  fo  proper  as  the  oiled  paper 
frames,  fuch  as  diredteddn  the  former  month. 

Thefe  frames  are  to  be  kept  conftantly  over  the  beds  ;; 
and  they  not  only  defend  the  plants  from  cold  and  wet, 
hut,  when  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  hot,  they 
alfo  anf-.ver  the  purpofe  of  fereening  the  plants  from  the- 
too  great  power  of  the  fun  ; and  at  the  fam.e  time  admit  its 
influence  thrDUgh  the  oiled  paper,  both  as  to  the  light 
and  heat,  in  a proper  degree,  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  plants  and  fruit. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  fuch  frames,, 
let  fome  other  nierhod  be  pradlifed,,  to.  defend  the  bell- 
glafs  melons. 

For  one  thing,  let  the  fruir,  or  at  leaft  as  many  of. 
them  as  arc  fwelled,  or  are  fwelling,  be  covered  with  the 
bell-glaftes  ; that  is,  either,  move  the  fruit  carefully 
under  their  own  glaiTes,  or,  where  there  is  any  fpare 
glafl'es,  let  them  be  brought  and  placed  over  the  belt  fruit. 

'Fhe  next  thing  to  be  pradllfed,  for  want  of  better  con- 
veniences, to  protedt  the  bell-gials  melons,  is  this: 

When  the  weather  proves  at  this  time  to  be  very  w'et  or- 
cold,  let  fome  hoops  be  carried  over  the  ridges  or  beds,, 
placinc^  them  fixteen  or.  eighteen  inches  diltant  from  one 

another;: 
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another;  and  then,  at  times,  when  it  rains  hard,  or  In 
cold  nights,  let  fbme  large  and  thick  mats  be  drawn, 
at  fuch  times,  over  the  hoops  ; or,  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, fome  painted  canvas ; fuch  as  might  be  made  oi*t 
of  old  fail-cloth,  would  do  for  this  purpofe  better  than 
mats. 

But  thefe  kinds  of  covering  are  only  (o  be  ufed  occa- 
fionally,  and  Ihould  not  be  fufFered  to  be  on  longer  than 
juft  to  defend  the  plants  from  heavy  rains,  and  when 
there  happens  to  be  a cold  night. 

Cucumbers, 

Cucumber  plants  now  alfo  demand  care,  and  none  more 
than  thofe  which  were  planted  under  hand  or  bell-glafles, 

Thefe  plants  will  now  be  in  full  bearing,  and  therefore 
muft  be  well  fupplied,  in  dry  weather,  with  water.  They 
will  require  it,  in  a dry  time,  at  leaft  three  times  a week; 
that  is,  to  give  them  a moderate  watering  once  every 
Other  day,  or  fometimes  in  very  dry,  hot,  fcorching 
weather,  they  will  require  it  daily,  or  every  morning  and 
evening. 

Where  thefe  plants  are  properly  fupplied  In  dry  wea- 
ther, with  water,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds,  they  will 
continue  to  bear  handfome  and  well-tafted  fruit  till  the 
middle  of  September. 

Cucumbers  for  pickling. 

Take  proper  care  alfo  of  the  cucumber  plants  which 
were  fown  in  the  natural  ground  to  produce  picklers. 

Their  vines  will  now  begin  to  advance,  and  Ihould  be 
laid  out  in  regular  order  : but  where  it  was  not  done  be- 
fore, it  will  firft  be  proper  to  dig  the  ground  neatly  be- 
tween the  holes  of  thefe  plants;  but  take  care  not  to  go 
fo  near  as  to  break  or  difturb  their  roots  ; and  as  you  pro- 
ceed in  digging,  let  their  runners  or  vine  be  carefully  laid 
out  in  a neat  manner,  at  regular  dillances ; obferving  to 
lay  fome  earth  between  the  plants,  in  each  hole,  prefling 
it  down  gently,  in  order  to  make  them  fpread  different 
ways,  as  you  would  have  them  run  ; mind  alfo  to  draw 
the  earth  up  round  each  hole,  to  form  a bafon,.  to  contain 
the  water  when  given  in  dry  weather. 

This  digging  will  be  a great  advantage  to  the  plants  ; 
for  they  will  foon  fend  their  roots  intO’ the  new  broken^ 

earth,- 
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earth,  and  the  efrefls  of  it  will  foon  appear  in  the  ftrength- 
and  fruitfulnefs  of  their  vines. 

Thefe  plants  muft  alfo,  in  dry  weather,  be  duly  fup- 
plied  with  water  ; they  will  require  it  at  fuch  times  every- 
other  day,  at  leaft. 


Artichokes, 

Artichokes  now  come  fall  into  ufe ; and  the  plants  muft 
be  managed  in  this  manner. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  if 
you  defire  to  have  large  artichokes,  you  mull,  in  order  to» 
encourage  the  main  head,  cut  oil  all  or  moll  of  the  fuckers 
or  fmall  heads  which  are  produced  from  the  lides  of  the 
ftems;  and  thefe  in  fome  families  are  drelTed  for  the 
table.  See  Auguft. 

Likewife  obferve,  that  as  foon  as  the  artichoke  (that 
is  tlie  principal  head)  is  cut,  let  the  item  be  immediately' 
broken  down  clofe  to  the  ground  to  encourage  the  root,, 
and  that  it  may  more  effe^lually  form  new  Ihoots  of  fomo: 
tolerable  llrength  againft  winter; 

Cardoons, 

Where  cardoons  are  wanted,  and  where  they  w'ere  not 
planted  out  lall  month,  it  ftiould  now  he  done  the  firft 
week  in  this.  See  June. 


Gather  Seeds. 

Gather  feeds  of  all  forts  according  as  they  ripen. 

Let  this  be  done  always  in  perfect  dry  weather  ; and  as 
foon  as  thev  are  cut,,  let  them,  be  fpread  immediately  in  a 
dry  place  where  the  air  can  freely  come.  There  .et  them, 
lie  to  harden,  obferving  to  turn  them  now  and  then  ;; 
and  when  they  have  laid.a  fortnight-,  or  three  weeks,  they  , 
may  then  be  beaten  out,  and  well  cleaned  from  the  hulks 
and  rubbilh,  and  put  up  in  boxes  or  bags. 

I 


Leeks. 

Tr.anfplant  leeks  ; choofe  a piece  of  good'ground,  and; 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  plants  to  dig  in  fome 

thorough  rotten  dung.  i j r 

When  the  ground  is  dug,  mark  out  beds  four  fe 

broad. 
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Then  get  the  leeks  : choofe  the  flrongeft  plants  and 
trim  the  roots,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  their  leaves ; then 
plant  them,  obferving  to  put  fix  rows  in  each  bed,  and 
frf  the  plants  the  difiance  of  fix  inches  from  one  another 
in  the  rows. 

Ihrbs  for  drying.. 

Gather  mint  and  baum,  as  alfo  carduus,  and  all  fuch; 
kinds  of  phyfical  and  pot-herbs  as  are  now  in  flower,  in 
order  to  dry,  to  ferve  the  family  in  winter. 

Thefe  kinds  of  herbs  fliould  always  be  cut  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  drying,  wlien  they,  are  in  the  highell  perfedtion, 
which  is  when  the  plants  are  nearly  of  full  growth,  and 
juit  coming  into  flower.  Let  them  be  cur,  in  dry  w'cather, 
and  fpread,  or  hung  up  in  a dry  airy  place,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  fun  ; and  there  let  them  dry  gently;  for  they 
Ihould  be  always  dried  in  the  fhade. 

Herfs  to  dijlil..  * • 

Likewife  gather  herbs  to  difcil.  'Many ‘of  the  proper 
kinds  w'ill  be  now  arrived  to  full  growth  and  advancing 
into  fiow'cr;  and  that  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  all  fuch 
herbs  as  are  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  diftilling. 

Phint  Sage,. 

Plant  now',  as  Toon  as  poffible,  flips  of  fage  where  it  was 
omitted  in  the  former  months,  and  alfo  the  flips  of  hyf- 
fop.  Winter  fav-ory,  • and  fuch  like  herbs. 

Choofe  Inch  young  flips  as  are  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
long,  of  proper  flrength  ; they  mull- be  planted  in  a lhady 
border,  inferting  them  two  thirds  of  theirjength  into  the 
earth:  give  w'ater  at  planting,  and  in  dry  w'eather  mull 
be  often  repeated,. 

Gather  Flovjcrs  of  Phyfeal  and  Pot-Herhs. 

Gather  fome  chamomile  flow'ers,  and  the  flowers  of 
marigolds  and  lavender,  to  lay  up  for  the  future  lervice 
of  the  family. 

Let  them  be  gathered  in  a dry  day,  and  fpread  to  dry 
in  a ihauy  place ; then  put  tnem  up  in  paper  bags  till 
wanted. 


Sonving 
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Scnmng  and  Planting  Peas  and  Beans, 

Put  in  a few  peas  and  beans  in  the  beginning,  middle 
and  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  try  the  chance  of  a late 
crop  in  September,  &c. 

The  fmall  kinds  are  propereft  to  fow  and  plant  now ; 
foch  as  the  dwarf  peas,  charlton  and  golden  kinds,  &c.- 
and  of  beans,  chufe  the  white  bloflbms,  long  pods,  fmall 
Spanilh  or  mazagan  beans,  and  the  like  forts. 

Let  the  feme  methods  be  obferved  now  in  fowing  and 
planting  thefe  crops  as  advifed  lad:  month. 

Watering, 

Watering  Ihould  at  this  time,  be  duly  pra£li fed,  in  dry 
weather,  to  all  fuch  plants  as  have  been  lately  planted 
cut,  till  they  have  taken  root. 

This  work  fhould,  at  this  feafon,  be  always  done  in 
a morning  or  in  an  evening.  The  proper  hours  are,  in 
a morning,  any  ^time  between  fun-rifing  and  eight 
o’clock ; and  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight,  or 
nine  in  an  evening. 

Clear  tHe  ground. 

Clear  the  ground  now  from  the  dalks  and  leaves  of 
all  fuch  plants  as  have  done  bearing. 

In  particular,  clear  away  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  the 
early  crops  of  cauliflowers,  and  let  the  piece  be  hoed 
and’made  perfectly  clear  from  all  manner  of  rubbilh  and 
weeds. 

Likewife  pull  up  the  ftalks  and  haulm,  of  fuch  beans 
and  peas  as  have  done  bearing,  and  all  fuch  other  plants 
as  are  paft  fervicc  ; clearing  away  alfo  all  decayed  leaves 
of  cabbages,  artichokes,  and  all  fuch  like  rubbiflty  lit-  i 
ter,  which  both  appear  difagreeable  and  aftord  harbour 
to  noxious  vermin  : and  let  all  large  weeds  be  at  the 
fame  time  cleared  off  the  ground, 

The  ground  will  then  appear  neat,  and  will  alfo  be 
ready  to  dig,  in  order  to  be  fown  or  planted  with  au- 
tumn or  winter  crops.- 

It  is  alfo  a great  advantage  to  kitchen  ground  to  be 
timely  cleared  from  the  rubbifli ; for  the  ftalks  of  feme 
plants  continue  to  draw  nouriftiment  ; which,  together 
with  the  weeds,  would  greatly  exhauft  the  ground. 

The 
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The  Fruit  Garde 

Wall-treeu- 

IN  gardens  where  there  are  wall-trees  that  have  not 
yet  had  their  fummer  pruning  and  nailing,  that  very 
aeedful  work  thould  now  be  done  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month  ; otherwife,  the  fruit  upon  fuch  trees  will  not 
only  be  fmall  and  ill  grown,  but  will  alfo  be  very  ill 
tailed,  in  comparifon  to  the  true  flavour  of  thefe  fruit. 

And,  befides  retarding  the  growth  and  dcbafmg  the’ 
talle  of  the  fruit,  it  is  alfo  detrimental,  in  a very  great 
degree,  to  wall  and  cfpalier  trees,  to  negledl  the  lummer 
ordering  and  nailing,  entirely  till  this  time  ; and  in  par- 
ticular to  apricots,  peaches,  neftarines,  and  fuch  like 
trees  as  produce  their  fruit  principally  upon  the  one  year* 
eld  ihoots. 

Befides,  it  caufes  great  perplexity  to  the  pruner  to 
break  throughand  regulate  fuch  a thicket  and  confufion  of 
wood  ; — requires  treble  the  pains  and  labour,  and  can- 
not be  executed  with  fuch  accuracy  as  when  the  work  is; 
commenced  early  in  the  fummer. 

There  is  a very  great  advantage  in  beginning  betimes- 
in  the  fummej:  to  train  the  ufetul  Ihoots  in  a proper  di- 
redlion;  and  at  the  fanre  time  to  clear  the  trees  from  all- 
iill  placed  and  luxuriant  wood;  for  when  the  ufelefs  wood 
is  timely  cleared  out,  and  the  ufeful  flioots  laid  in  clofe 
and  regular  to  the  wall,  the  fun,  air,_  and  gentle  fliow- 
•ers,  will  have  all  along  proper  accefs,  not  only  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,- 
but  alfo  to  harden  or  ripen  the  Ihoots  properly,  which  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  to.  their  producing  good,  fruit  and 
proper  wood  next  year.. 

But  however,  where  there  are  wall-trees  flill  remain- 
ing unregulated,  do  not  fail  to  let  that  be  done  in  the- 
beginning  of  this  month. 

In  doing  this,  obferve,  as-faid  in  June,  to  clcar  out  all 
very  luxuriant  wood;  and  all  foreright  and  other  ill- 
placed  Ihoots  are  alfo  to  be  difplaced  ; but  mind  in  par- 
ticular to  leave  in  the  apricot,  peach.,  and  ne^’.tarine 
trees,  as  many  of  the  well-placed  moderate  growing 
flioots^  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  inj  and  let  them,  at 

Ute 
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the  fame  time,  be  all  nailed  in  clofe  and  regular  'to  the 
wall. 

Do  not  fhorten  any-  of  the  (hoots  at  this  time,  but  let 
every  one  be  laid  in  at  its  proper  length. 

Look  alfo  again  over  fuch  wall  and  efpalier  trees  as 
were  ordered  and  nailed  in  the  two  laft  months ; and  fee 
if  all  the  proper  (hoots  which  were  laid  in  laft  month  keep 
frm  in  their  places ; and  where  there  any  that  have 
been  difplaced,  or  are  loofe,  or  projeft  much  from  the 
wall,  let  them  be  now  nailed  in  again  clofe  in  their  pro- 
per pofition.  • 

Likewife  obferve,  if  there  has  been  any  draggling 
(hoots  produced  fmee  laft  month,  in  places  where  not 
wanted,  and  let  them  now  be  difplacsd.. 

Management  of  Fig-trees, 

Now  begin  to  nail  fig-trees;  nail  in  as  many  of  the 
(hoots  of  thefe  trees  at  this  time  as  you  can  convenient-  \ 
ly.  Lay  them  ftraight  and  regular,  and  do  not  top  or 
(horten  any  of  them.  See  the  work  of  Augujl, 

Vines, 

Vines  (hould  alfo  be  now  looked  over  again,  in  order 
to  clear  them  from  all  fuch  (lioots  as  have  been  produced 
lince  laft  month. 

In  vines,  many  fmall  flioots  generally  rife,  one  at  lead 
from  every  eye  of  the  fame  fummer’s  fiioots,  which  were 
laid  in  a month  or  two  ago  ; and  the  fame  fmall  fhoots 
muft  now,  according  as  they  are  produced,  be  all  as  duly 
diiplaced. 

All  other  (Ivoots,  wherever  placed,  that  have  been 
lately  produced,  muft  alfo  now'  be  rubbed  oft'clofe;  and 
all  fuch  (hoots  as  (liall  rife  any  time  this  month,  (hould 
as  they  come,  be  continually  taken  off. 

Where  this  is  obferved  aud  duly  pratlifed,  the  bunches 
of  grapes  will  be  large  and  perfedly  grown ; and  every 
bunch  will  alfo  ripen  more  regular  and  foonor  by  at  leail 
three  weeks,  than  v/hcrc  the  vines  are  negledled  and  per- 
mitted to  be  over  run  with  ufelels  (lioots.  See  May  and 
June. 

Defray  Wafps  and  other  InfcSls, 

Now  hang  up  in  the  w'alLtrees  feme  phials  filled  with- 

fugared  water,  in  order  to  catch  anu  oeftroy  waips,  and 
® other 
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other  devouring  infcdls,  before  they  begin  to  attack  the 
choice  fruit  now  ripening. 

Let  at  leak  tliree  fucli  vials  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
largell  trees  ; and  even  in  the  Icller  trees,  there  fliould 
not  be  lei's  than  two  phials  hung  up  In  each  ; and  this 
Ihouid  be  duly  praClifcd  in  the  peach  and  nedarine-^ 
trees,  and  fuch  like  choice  kinds. 

Where  this  is  timely  done,  it  will  be  a great  protec- 
tion to  the  choice  fruit : for  the  infe<5ls,  which  will  now 
begin  to  fwarra  about  the  wall-trees,  will,  by  the  fmell 
of  the  liquor,  be  decoyed  into  the  vial,  and  be  drowned, 

'1  lie  vials  Ihould  be  often  looked  over  in  order  to 
empty  cut  fuch  infedts  as  are  from  time  to  time  catched 
therein.  They  fhould  alfo  be  often  refilled  with  a frefh 
quantity  of  the  abovefaid  fweetencd  water.  ; 

Dejlroy  Snails. 

Continue  to  defiroy  fn alls’.  Search  for  them  early  In. 
a morning  and  in  an  evening,  and  after  fhowers  of  rain. 

Thefe  vermin  do  moll  damage  to  the  choice  wall- 
fruit;  and  now  in  particular  to  the  apricots,  peaches, 
and  neflarines ; which  trees  fhould  now  be  often  and  di- 
ligently looked  over,  in  order  to  take  and  dellroy  them. 

Budding, 

Bud  In  general  apricots,  peaches,  and  neflarines ; 
plums,  cherries,  and  pears. 

That  work  may  be  done  any  time  in  this  month,  but 
the  fooner  the  principal  budding  is  done  the  better. 

Let  every  fort  be  budded  upon  its  proper  flock';  apri- 
cots, peaches,  neflarines,  and  plums,  fhould  be  budded 
upon  plum-llocks;  they  generally  make  the  llrorigeft  and 
moll  lalling  trees,  when  budded  upon  Hocks  raifed  from 
plum-llones,  or  Hocks  raifed  from  the  fuckers  of  plum- 
trees;  though  all  thefe  forts  will  alfo  grow  upon  Hocks 
of  one  another,  raifed  from  the  Hones  pf  the  fruit;  and 
alfo  upon  almond  Hocks  raifed  the  fame  way : but  the 
plum-Hock  is  always  preferable  for  the  general  fupply. 

Pears  may  be  budded  upon  pear-Hocks ; and  thefe 
muH  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  kernels.  Pears  alfo  fuc- 
ceed  well,  in  particular  for  the  wall,  when  budded  upon 
quince-Hocks  to  dwarf  them. 

Cherries  are  to  be  budded  principally  upon  cherry- 
Hccks,  which  mull  beallb  raifed  by  fowing  the  Hones. 

Suclx 
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Such  cherries,  plums,  cr  pears,  as  was  grafted  in  the 
fpring  and  mifcarried,  may  now  be  budded  with  any  of 
the  fame  kinds  of  fruit ; for  thefe  trees  will  fuccecd  either 
by  grafting  or  budding. 

Budding  generally  fucceeds  bell  when  performed  in 
cloudy  weather,  or  in  a morning  or  an  evening  after 
three  or  four  o’clock;  for  the  great  power  of  the  mid- 
day fun  is  apt  to  dry  the  cuttings  fo  much,  that  the  buds 
w'ould  not  readily  part  from  the  wood.  However,  where 
there  are  large  quantities  to  be  budded,  it  mult  be  per- 
formed at  all  opportunities. 

In  performing  this  work,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  railed  for  the  wall  or  cfpalier, 
the  budding  mult  be  performed  low  in  the  Itock  r that 
is,  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
at  five  or  fix  feet  for  Itandards : but  for  the  method  of 
performing  this  work,  fee  the  work  of  the  Nur/ery  for 
this  month. 

Budding  may  alfo  be  performed  now  upon  trees  that 
bear  fruit. 

What  is  meant  by  this,  is,  wliere  there  are  wall  or 
efpalier-trees,  that  produce  fruit  not  of  the  approved 
kinds,  fuch  trees  may  now  be  budded  with  the  forts  de- 
fued  ; and  the  budding  is  to  be  performed  upon  llrong 
Jhoots  of  the  fame  fummer’s  growth. 

Several  buds  may  be  put  into  every  fuch  tree ; by 
which  means  the  wall  or  efpalier  will  be  foon  covered 
with  the  delired  kinds,  and  in  two  or  three  years  after 
budding  they  will  begin  to  bear. 


The  Pleasure,  or  Flower  Garden. 


Cock/comhSf  Tricolors,  and  other  curious  annual  Plants* 

Bring  out  now  the  cockfcombs,  tricolors,  double 
balfams,  and  all  other  curious  annuals  as  have  been 
kept  till  this  time  in  drawing- frames,  or  in  glufs-cafes. 

When  they  are  brought  out,  let  them  be  immediately 
well  cleared  from  all  decayed  leaves ; and  at  the  fame 
time  ftir  the  earth  a little  in  the  top  of  the  pots,  and  then 
add  a fprinkling  of  fifted  earth  over  it. 
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^ When  this  is  done,  let  every  plant  be  immediately  fup- 
ported  with  a ftake  of  a proper  height,  particularly  the 
combs,  tricolors,  and  other  tall  plants.  Let  one  hand- 
fome  llraight  itake  be  fixed  in  each  pot,  and  let  theftem 
of  the  plant  be  tied  neatly  to  it  in  different  places. 

I'hen  let  every  plant  be  immediately  watered,  not 
only  in  the  pots,  but  let  the  water  be  given  all  over  the 
head  of  the  plants ; this  will  refrefli  them  and  cleanfe 
their  leaves  from  duft,  and  the  whole  will  make  every 
plant  appear  lively  and  decent  ; they  are  then  to  be 
placed  where  they  are  to  remain. 

They  muft,  in  dry  weather,  be  very  duly  fupplied  with 
water  ; and  this  mult  be  pra6tifed  in  general  to  all  fuch 
annuals  as  are  planted  in  pots. 

Tranf plant  Annuals  into  the  Borders^  ^ c. 

Wjiere  there  are  any  kinds  of  tranfplanting  annual 
plants  itill  remaining  in  the  feed-bed,  or  in  the  hurfery- 
bed,  wherein  they  were  pricked  from  the  feed-bed,  they 
fhould  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  be  taken  up  with 
balls,  or  at  lealt  with  as  much  earth  as  you  can  abbut  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  the  borders  or  places  allotted  for 
them  to  blow. 

Let  every  plant  as  foon  as  planted  be  immediately  wa- 
tered, and  fuch  as  have  long  ftems  mnft  be  fupported 
with  flakes. 

The  Care  of  choice  Carnations. 

Continue  the  attendance  and  care  of  the  choice  kinds 
of  the  potted,  ftage  carnations. 

Obferve  their  flower-pods ; and  as  they  begin  to  break 
for  flowering,  if  any  feera  to  advance  irregularly,  they 
may  be  affifled  by  opening  the  pods  deeper,  in  the  man- 
ner as  direfted  in  the  former  month  ; to  promote  their 
regular  fpreading;  for  in  this  confifls  the  principal 
beauty  of  the  choice  carnations. 

To  preferve  thefe  carnations  longer  in  beauty,  they 
fhould,  when  in  bloom,  be  protefled  from  wet  and  the 
mid-day  fun,  and  from  the  depredation  of  vermin,  fuch 
as  earwigs,  &c.  which  eat  off  the  flower  petuls  at  the 
bottom. 

The  moft  ready  method  to  do  this  is  to  place  the  pots 
where  they  can  be  occafionally  (haded  and  meltered  ; but 
principally  upon  fome  kind  of  elevated  ftand  or  ftage; 

which 
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wh^  h fTiould  be  a d’g.'if  i ooden  eredlion,  having  a plat- 
form  foi  the  pot«,  abca.  two  feet  Kign,  and  wide 
enough  to  contain  tw>  > r three  rows  of  them  : the  length 
In  piOj^oii  ."I  to  the  number  of  pots ; and  it  is  proper  to 
have  tlie  of  th--  Itage  eovered  ; but  this  cover  mud  be 
fupported  at  a won\  rnient  height,  lo  as  not  to  hide  the 
flower^,  or  draw  them  au  weak.  For  that  purpoie,  let 
a lighMnn.  . of  open  work  be  made  in  the  manner  of 
the  roof  cf  an  i.uele,  or  it  may  be  made  arch-ways,  and 
make  it  the  full  vadth  and  length  of  the  ftage.  This 
kind  of  roof  is  to  be  placed  over,  and  iupported 
upon  a row  of  poits  on  each  hde  ot  the  ilage  ; or  may 
be  contrived  to  be  fupported  upon  only  one  row  of  pods, 
which  mufl;  be  erefted  juil  along  the  middle  of  tlic  dage. 

The  pods  mud  be  about  two  or  three  inches  fquare,, 
and  mud  dand  about  five  or  fix  feet  afunder.  They  mud 
alfo  be  of  proper  height,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  roof  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  defend  the  flowers  frpm  wet,  and  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  fan  ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  ad- 
mit of  viewing  them  with  pleafure. 

The  roof  is,  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  to  be  co- 
vered with  painted  canvas  or  oiled  paper ; or  for  want 
of  thefe,  with  feme  large  thick  garden  mats.  And  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  creeping  infedls  the  bottom 
pods  are  foinetimes  placed  through  perforated  fmall, 
leaden  or  earthen  ciderns,  which  being  filled  with  water 

prevents  the  vermin  afeending  the  dage.  . / 

But  in  default  of  the  opportunity  of  having  fuch  a 
dage  as  above,  a temporary  one  may  be  made,  by  rang- 
ing two  rows  of  planks,  either  upon  fhort  pods  half  a 
yard  high,  or  large  garden  pots  turned  the  mouth  down- 
wards ; and  if  placed  in  pans  of  water,  it  will  retard  the 
progrefs  of  infefls  from  afeending  to  the  flower. 

‘ Do  not  forget  to  refrefli  the  pots  duly  with  water ; in 
very  hot  weather  they  will  require  a little  once  every 
other  day. 

Senjiti-ve  Plant-. 

The  fenfitlve  plants  if  you  raifed  any,  fhould  now  be 
again  plunged  in  a moderate  heat,  under  glafles,  to  for- 
ward them,  except  you  have  the  conveniency  of  a hot- 
houfe,  where  you  may  keep  them  condantly  in  the  bark- 

bed.  . 

But  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  conveniency,  mult,  as. 

above,  place  the  pots  containing  them  continually  under 
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glafles,  either  in  a green  houfe,  glafs-cafe,  or  garden- 
frame  ; but  in  winter  they  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  a 
hot-houfe,  or  on  any  hot- bed  where  a conllant  good  heit 
is  kept  up. 

Thofe  plants  are  Angularly  curious  on  account  of  their 
leaves,  which  on  the  lead:  toach  immediately  drop  and 
quickly  contradl  themfelves,  and  do  not  fife  or  recover 
affain  in  lefs  than  an  hour. 

Lay  Carnations  and  double  Saveet-nvilliams, 

Continue  to  lay  carnations  to  propagate  them;  and 
nlfo  double  fweet-williams. 

This  work  may  be  performed  any  time  in  this  month, 
but  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better ; and  iri  doing  it  the 
fame  method  is  to  be  pradfifed  now  in  every  article  as 
diredled  in  June. 

Examine  the  layers  from  time  to  time,  and  fee  they 
keep  fecurely  in  their  places  ; when  they  have  flarted, 
let  them  be  pegged  down  again  in  their  proper  pofition. 

Let  them  in  dry  weather  be  often  watered,  and  let  this 
always  be  done  with  moderation. 

Tranfplant  Carnation  Layers, 

Take  off  and  tranfplant  fuch  carnation  layers  as  were 
laid  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  June. 
They  will,  by  the  laft  week  in  this  month,  be  tolerablv 
well  rooted. 

Let  them  at  that  time  be  examined,  and  if  they  have 
made  tolerable  roots,  let  them  be  taken  off  with  great 
care.  When  they  are  taken  up,  let  the  lower  part  of  the 
llalk  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  flit  part  of  the  layer  ; and 
cut  off  the  top  of  the  leaves,  and  let  them  be  immedi- 
ately planted. 

The  layers  of  the  choiceft  kinds  may  be  planted  fingly 
in  fmall  pots;  and  when  planted  fet  the  pots  immedi- 
ately in  a fliady  place,  and  let  them  be  from  time  to 
time  moderately  watered  till  the  plants  have  taken  frelh 
root. 

They  are  to  remain  in  the  fmall  pots  till  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  then  to  be  planted  into  the  large 
pots,  where  they  are  to  remain  to  blow. 

But  the  layers  of  the  common  kinds  of  carnations, 
ftiould,  when  taken  off,  be  planted  in  a bed  of  rich  earth. 

Let 
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Let  the  bed  be  three  feet  broad,  and  rake  the  furface 
even ; and  then  plant  the  layers  in  rows,  fetting'  them 
about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder ; and  let  them  be  di- 
rcdlly  watered. 

Let  them  remain  in  this  bed  to  get  ftrength  till  Oc- 
tober, obferving  to  weed  and  water  them  occafionally 
till  that  time  } they  are  then  to  be  taken  up  with  balls, 
and  planted  in  the  borders. 

Propagate  Pinks  hy  Pipings 

^ Still  may  plant  cuttings  or  pipings  of  pinks,  &c.  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  this  month  for  propagation,  in  the 
manner  related  in  June,  taking  the  young  flioots  of  the 
year,  they  will  yet  take  root  freely.  See  June. 

^ranjplanting  Perrenial  Platits, 

Tranfplant,  where  it  was  not  done  in  June,  the  peren- 
nial plants,  which  were  fown  in  March  or  April,  See. 

The  wall-flowers,  and  flock  July  flowers,  in  particular, 
will  now  want  tranfplanting  from  the  feed-bed  and  alfo 
the  fweet-v/illiams,  columbines,  Canterbury  or  pyra- 
midal bell-flowers  with  the  Greek  valerian,  tree-prim- 
rofe.  Angle  fcarlet  lychnis  and  rofe-campions  : French 
honey-fuckles,  and  hollyhocks,  and  all  o;hers  of  the 
perrenial  and  biennial  kinds. 

They  mufl  now  all  be  planted  in  nurfery-beds.  Pre- 
pare fome  beds  for  that  purpofe  three  feet  and  a half 
broad,  rake  the  furface  even,  and  then  immediately  put 
in  the  plants,  each  fort  feparate  ; plant  Ax  rows  in  each 
bed,  and  place  the  plants  about  Ax  inches  afunder  in 
the  row  ; let  them  be  diredtly  watered  as  loon  as  planted, 
and  cccafionally  afterwards,  till  they  have  flruck  good 
root. 

Let  them  remain  here  to  acquire  a proper  growth  and 
ftrength  for  final  tranfplantation,  next  October,  No 
vember,  or  in  the  fpring : at  w'hich  times  are  to  be 
taken  up  with  balls,  and  planted  in  the  borders,  or 
where  intended  ; or  fome  of  the  more  curious  may  alfo 
be  planted  in  pots  j all  of  which  will  flower  in  per- 
feiflion  next  year. 

Auricula  Plants  in  Pots. 

Look  now  and  then  to  the  choice  auricula  plants  in 
pots.  When  dead  leaves  at  any  time  appear  upon  the 

plants, 
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plants,  let  them  be  immediately  taken  off,  and  let  no 
weeds  grow  in  the  pots, 

The  plants  will  alfo  in  dry  weather  require  to  be  pretty 
often  watered,  and  this  muft  not  be  omitted. 

T ranfplant  the  Seedling  Auriculas  and  Polyanthufes. 

Tranfplant  the  feedling  auriculas  which  were  fown  laft 
autumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  as  alfo  the  polyanthufes 
that  were  fown  in  the  fpring  feafon ; for  it  is  now  time 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  feed-bed. 

Choofe  a fpot  for  them  well  defended  from  the  mid- 
day fun.  Let  the  ground  be  very  neatly  dug  ; rake  the 
furface  even,  and  immediately  put  in  the  plants. 

Let  them  be  planted  about  four  inches  afunder  each 
way,  obferving  to  clofe  the  earth  very  well  about  them  ; 
and  let  them  be  gently  watered.  They  muft  after  this 
be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and,  in  dry  weather,  Ihould 
be  moderately  watered  every  two  or  three  days  during  the 
fummer  feafon. 

Take  up  Bulbous  Roots. 

Take  up  bulbous  roots  where  neceflary  to  be  done, 
agreeable  to  the  hints  given  the  two  former  months. 
Many  forts  will  now  be  paft  flowering,  and  their  leaves 
will  be  decayed,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  in  order  to 
feparate  the  olF-fets  from  the  principahroots.  The  crown 
imperials,  red  lilies,  bulbous  irifes,  and  narciffufes,  and 
many  other  bulbs  will  now  be  in  a condition  for  this 
pradlice. 

Let  them  be  taken  up  in  a dry  time,  and,  after  fepa- 
rating  the  off-fets,  the  principal  roots  may  be  then  either 
planted  again  immediately,  or  may  be  properly  dried  and 
cleaned,  and  put  up  till  Odlober  or  November ; when 
the  borders  may  be  conveniently  dug,  and  the  roots  re- 
gularly planted. 

The  fmall  oft-fets  which  are  taken  at  any  time  from 
bulbous  roots,  Ihould,  as  many  as  you  want,  be  planted 
by  themfelves  in  a nurfery-bed,  and  there  remain  a year 
or  two  to  gather  ftrength,  and  then  are  to  be  planted  out 
among  the  other  proper  roots  in  beds  or  borders. 

Scarlet  Lychnis^  lAc^ 

The  double  fcarlet  lychnis,  and  feveral  other  plants  of 
tl.e  like  kind,  may  ftili  be  propagated  bv  cuttings. 

The 
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The  cuttings  muft  be  of  the  youngefl:  flower-ftems,  or 
fuch  as  are  not  beconie  hard  and  ligneous;  and  Ihould 
be  planted  the  beginning  of  this  month,  otherwife 
they  wilF  not  root  freely  ; they  are  now  to  be  pre- 
pared and  planted  in  the  manner  as  mentioned  in  the 
former  month,  and  to  be  treated  in  every  refpeft  as 
there  dire6led. 


Mo^  Grafs-fwalks  and  Lasduns. 

Mow  grafs-walks  and  lawns ; and  let  this  be  duly  per- 
formed about  once  a week,  which  will  keep  the  grafs  in 
general  in  tolerable  good  order. 

The  grafs  walks,  lawns,  &c.  fhould  alfo  be  now  and 
then  rolled  : this  is  neceffary  to  render  the  furface  firm  and 
even  : and  where  it  is  duly  performed  in  a proper  man- 
ner, it  is  a vaft  addition  to  the  neatnefs  and  beauty  of 
the  plats  or  walks. 

Proper  rolling  alfo  renders  the  grafs  much  eafierto  be 
mown.  The  mowing  can  be  performed  with  more  exaft- 
nefs  and  expedition. 

Gra^cl-n^jalks, 

Gravel-walks  flmuld  alfo  be  kept  exceeding  clean  and 
neat.  Let  no  weeds  grow,  nor  fuffer  any  fort  of  litter 
to  be  feen  upon  them  ; and  let  them  alfo  be  duly  rolled. 

To  keep  thefe  walks  in  decent  order,  they  fhould,  at 
this  feafon,  be  always  rolled  at  leak  twice  every  week. 


Cut  Box  Edgings. 

Continue  to  cut  edgings  of  box  where  it  was  not  done 

the  former  month.  _ , 1.  • _ 

Let  this  be  done  in  a moift  time,  for  when  box  is  cut 
in  dry  hot  weather,  it  is' apt  to  change  to  a rufty  brown 
hue,  and  make  a very  fhabby  appearance  ; oblerve  m 
cutting  thefe  edgings  to  keep  them  pretty  low,  anu  do 

not  let  them  get  too  broad.  . , 

Never  let  them  grow  higher  than  three  or  four  inches 
at  mofl,  and  very  little  broader  than  two ; they  ivill  then 

appear  neat.  * 


Clip  Hedges. 

Now  betrin  alfo  to  clip  hedges.,  In  doing  this  work, 
it  fliould  be  obferved,  th^t  fuch  hedges  as  are  trimmed 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  will  need  to  be  cut  again 
in  fix  weeks  or  two  months  time,  or  thereabouts. 

Therefore,  when  only  one  cutting  in  a feafon  is  'n- 
tended,  it  wUl  in  tiiat  cafe  be  proper  not  to  begin  to  c p 
fuch  hedges  until  the  end  of  this  month, rather  tne 
beginning  of  Augult. 

But  where  there  are  horn-bean,  elm,  lime,  thorn,  or 
fuch  like  hedges  in  gardens,  either  by  way  of  fence,  or 
ornament,  they  fiiould,  in  order  to  keep  them  perfectly 
neat  and  clofe,  be  clipped  twice  in  the  fummer, 

Thefirit  clipping  fiiould  be  performed  about  midfum- 
mer,  or  within  a fortnight  after  that  time ; and  the  fecond 
fiiould  be  done  in  the  beginning  or  middle,  or  at  latell 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Augufi. 

DeJiraj  JVeeds  in  the  Borders. 

Defiroy  weeds  in  the  borders,  and  let  this  be  always 
done  in  due  time  ; particularly  let  none  fiand  to  coni- 
to  feed. 

The  borders,  in  particular,  next  the  walks,  fiiould  be 
at  all  times  kept  very  clear  from  weeds,  and  from  all 
manner  oi  rubbilh. 

_ When  the  bortiers  are  at  any  time  hoed,  let  them  be 
T-mmediately  raked,  in  order,  to  draw  off  the  weeds  and 
all  other  litter ; and  this  will  make  the  furface  fniooth 
and  clean,  and  will  appear  exceeding  neat. 

The  clumps  and  other  compartments  planted  with 
flowering-flirubs  and  evergreens  fhould  alfo  be  kept  very 
clean  from  weeds,  efpeciaily  where  the  fiirub  Hand  wide 
enough  to  difeover  the  ground,  which  when  weeds  ap- 
pear, fiiould  be  hoed,  and  then  neatly  raked. 

Trimming  Flonxeering-Jhruhs  and  E'Vergreens. 

Look  at  this  time  over  the  flowering-fhrubs  and  ever- 
gieens  ; and,  with  a knife,  let  fuch  as  are  grown  rude 
be  trimmed. 

What  is  meant  by  this  is,  where  the  fiirubs  have  pro- 
duced firong  and  rambling  fiioots,  fo  that  the  different 
Ihrubs  interfere  with  eacli  other,  let  the  fhoots  of  fuch 
ihrubs  be  now  either  cutout,  or  fliortenedin  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  form  the  head  of  the  plant  fomewhat  regular  • 
and  alio  tnat  every  flirub'may  be  feen  diitindlv  without 
crouding  upon  one  another. 


R ' 
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Supporting  Flo'-wering-planti, 

Continue  to  flake  and  tie  up  the  flems  of  fuch  flower- 
ing-plants as  fland  in  need  of  fupport. 

There  are  now  many  forts  that  demand  that  care,  and 
it  fliculd  always  be  done  in  due  time  before  the  plants  are 
broken  by  the'wind,  or  borne  down  by  their  own  weight. 
And  in  flaking  and  tying  up  the  diflerent  kinds,  obferve, 
as  faid  in  the  lafl  month,  to  let  every  flake  be  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  height  of  the  plant  it  is  to  fupport ; for 
ft  looks  ill  to  fee  the  ends  of  flakes  flicking  up  high  above 

the  plants  they  fupport.  . , . r 

Obferve  alfo  to  let  the  flems  of  the  plants  be  tied  in  le-  ■ 
veral  places  to  the  flake;  and  let  the  tying  be  done  in  a I 
neat  manner,  not  fuffering  long  ragged  ends  of  the  tying 
to  hang  dangling  in  fight ; this  is  often  difregarded,  but 
it  has  a flovenly  appearance. 


Cutting  do^Jon  decayed  Flonjjer-Jiems 

Go  now  and  then  round  the  borders,  and  cut  down  the' 
flems  of  fuch  flower  plants  as  are  pad  flowenng-  ' 

Bat  this  is  now  principally  to  be  underltod  of  the  pe- 
rennia’  fibrous  rooted  plants  ; the  bloom  of  many  of  thefe 
kinds  will  now  be  pail;  and  the  flems  fliould  always,  ac> 
cording  as  the  flower  deca>4,  be  (except  where  feed  is 

wanted)  immediately  cut  down  ; then  the  plant,  though 

•’tekrS;  "iTeJw  mL  be  cat  down  clofe  to 
the  head  of  the  plants,  and  at  the  fame  time  clear  each 
plant  from  any  decayed  leaves. 


The  Nursery. 

Budding.  Direaiom  for  performing  that  W ork. 


Bub  api'lcots,  peaches,  and  nettannes.  This  is  nou 
the  principal  feafon  to  perform  that  work,  and  lei 

them  be  budded  upon  proper  flocks. 

Ther-  a.  . no  Itc.ks  fo  proper  to  b-id  thefie  kinds  upor 

as  plums,  raifed  principally  iiom  the  flones  o^^  February 

as  direaed  in  the  work  of  the  nurlery  foi  ^e^uary 
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March,  October,  and  November,  8cc.  and  when  the 
flocks  are  in  the  third  year’s  growth,  they  are  then  fit  to 
be  budded.  The  rule  is,  that  when  they  arc  from  about 
half  an  inch,  or  a little  lefs,  to  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, in  the  place  where  the  bud  is  to  be  inferted,  they 
are  then  of  a proper  fize. 

Thefe  flocks  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  fuckers  which 
rife  from  the  roots  of  plum-trees.  i 

Bud  alfo  plums,  pears  and  cherries,  and  let  thefe  forts 
be  alfo  budded  upon  proper  flocks. 

Plums  fhould  be  budded  upon  pi  urn -flocks,  raifedfrom 
the  flones.  Pears fucceed  befl  when  budded  upon  quince 
or  pear- flocks  raifed  by  fowing  the  kernels;  but  the 
quince-flocks  are  alfo  raifed  from  cuttings,  or  by  layers 
or  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

The  quince  is  the  proper  flock  whereon  to  bud  pears 
as  are  intended  to  be  dwarfs  for  walls  or  efpaliers,  and 
thofe  for  full  flandards  fhould  be  budded  on  pear-flocks 
In  performing  the  operation  of  budding,  regard  mull 
be  had  whether  the  tree  is  intended  to  be  k dwarf  for  the 
wall,  or  efpaher,  or  for  a llandard ; and  mull  be  accord- 
ingly performed  lower,  or  higher  in  the  flock  ; but  re- 

aiToff  ^ 

intended  for  the  wall  or  efpalier 
the  budding  mufl  always  be  done  near  the  ground^  that 
choofe  a fmooth  part  of  the  flock  at  aboot  the  l.e.Vht 

r,  J to  bud  tlie  flocks  in  order  to 

raift  dwarf  trees  ; they  will  then  readily  furnilh  the  wall 

woot  trom  the  very  bottom,  with  proper  bea^i 

But  when  it  is  intended  to  raife  flandard- trees  the 
budding  may  be  performed  higher  in  the  flock.  ’ 
o raife  flandards,  the  flock  may  be  budded  at  the 

pfp/relfrs  cSe  itls^h^ 
t^  bell^dlLf  atlSllth?^ 

oculaTi„g!ir,his.‘'''''°™‘"2  wiikofbuddlng  or  ui- 

" taper. 
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taper,  and  quite  thin  at  the  end;  which  knife  and  haft 
is  to  be  ufed  as  hereafter  direfted ; and  alfo  provide  fome 
new  bafs  mat  for  bandages ; and  let  this,  before  you  ufe 
it,  be  foaked  in  water. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  provide  a parcel  of  cut- 
tinn-s  of  the  refpeftive  trees  from  which  you  intend  to 
take  the  buds : thefe  cuttings  muft  be  Ihoots  of  the  fame 
fummer’s  growth,  and  mull  be  cut^  from  fuch  trees  as 
are  in  health,  bear  well,  and  fhoot  freely,  minding  to 
choofe  fuch  fhoots  as  have  ftrength,  and  are  free  in  their 
orowth,  but  not  luxuriant. 

Idaving  your  cuttings,  knife,  bafs,  and  every  thing 

ready,  then  proceed  in  the  followihg  manner  : 

With  the  abcfve  knife,  make  a crofs  cut  in  the  rind  or 
the  ftock,  minding  to  make  the  cut  no  deeper  than  the 
bark  • then  from  the  middle  of  the  crols  cut,  let  another 
be  made  downward,  about  two  inches  in  length,  fo  that 

the  two  cuts  together  form  a_T.  j , rr 

Then  get  one  of  your  cuttings,  or  Ihoots,  and  take  olt 

the  bud  in  this  manner.  , . n.  ^ 

You  are  to  begin  towards  the  lower,  or  biggeft  end  of 
the  Ihoot ; and,  in  the  firll  place,  cut  oT  all  the  leaves 
from  the  faid  Ihoot,  obferving  to  leave  the  foot-fta  ks  of 
them  remaining;  then,  about  an 

bud  or  eye,  make  a crols  cut  in  the  Ihoot,  almoft  half 
way  through,  with  the  knife  flanting  upvyard;  and  with 
a Jean  cut,  bring  it  out  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
eye  or  bud  detaching  the  bud  with  part  of  the  bark  and 
wood  thereto.  Then  immediately  let  that  part  of  the 
wood  which  was  taken  off  with  the  bud,  be  leparated 
from  the  bark,  which  mull  remain  with  the  bud ; and 
this  isrtadilydone  with  your  knife,  placing  the  point  of 
k betWl^n  tL-  bark  and  wood  at  one  end,  and  fo  pull 
part,  winch  will  ^ : 

b"rk  • then  quickly  examine  the  infide,  to  lee  it  the  eye 

olThe  bud  be  left ; for  if 

eve  is  trone  with  the  wood,  and  is  therefore  ulelels . UKe 
• bt.t  if  there  be  no  hole  the  bud  is  goi^,  and 

S Imr.pdi-itelv  inferted  in  the  ftock;  obferving, 
IS  to  be  imn  _ ^ k.,cI  to  raife  gently,  with  the 

for  the  reception  b-^j.k’of  the  ftock,  downwards, 

haft  of  your  kn  t th=  ba.k^ot^ 

each  h , ^,,4  „.ood.  placing  it  as 

fm«fha!‘poffiblc;  obferving,  ifthebudbe  too  long  for 
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the  incifion  In  the  (lock,  to  flicrten  it  accordingly  when 
inferred,  fo  as  to  make  it  flip  in  readily,  and  lie  per- 
fedly  clofe  in  every  part. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  bud,  let  the  flock  in  that  part 
be  immediately  bound  round  with  a flring  of  new  bafs 
mat,  beginning  a little  below  the  cut,  and  proceeding 
upwards  drawing  it  clofely  round  to  the  top  of  the  flit; 
but  be  fure  to  mifs  the  eye  of  the  bud,  bringing  the  ty- 
ing clofe  to  it  below  and  above,  only  jult  leaving  the 
very  eye  open  ; and  this  finilhes  the  work  for  the  prefen t. 

In  three  weeks  or  a month  after  the  inoculation  is  per- 
formed, the  buds  will  have  taken  with  the  flock,  which 
is  diicoverable  by  the  bud  appearing  plump ; and  thofe 
that  have  not  taken  will  appear  black  and  decayed  : 
therefore,  let  the  bandages  of  thofe  which  have  taken 
be  loofened ; and  this  is  done  in  order  to  give  free 
courfe  to  the  fap,  that  the  bud,  according  as  it  fwells, 
may  not  be  pinched  ; for  were  the  bandages  fullered  to 
remain  as  lirll  tied,  they  would  pinch  the  buds,  and  fpoil 
them.  I’o  prevent  this,  it  would  be  mofl  advifeable  to 
loofen  them  all  in  about  three  weeks,  or,  at  farthefl,  a 
month  alter  budding which  concludes  the  work  till 
next  Mfirch : ?vs  until  which  time,  the  bud  remains  dor- 
mant, then  {hoots  forth  v.dih  vigour. 

At  that  time,  i.  c.  the  beginning  of  March,  you  are 
to  cut  ofl  the  heads  of  the  flocks ; obferving  to  cut  them 
olF about  a hand’s  breadth  above  the  infertion  of  the 
bud ; and  this  part  of  the  flock  left  above  the  bud  is  to 
remain^  till  next  fpring,  and  will  ferve  to  tic  the  flioct 
to,  which  the  bud  makes  the  firlt  fummer  ; for  the  buds 
never  begin  to  ihoot  till  the  fpring  after  budding.  Or 
may  cut  the  head  oft* at  once  near  the  bud,  behind  it  in 
a flanting  manner  ; — See  the  management  of  new  budded 
trees  in  March,  kc. 

The  general  feafon  to  bud  or  inoculate  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  J line  till  near  the  fame  time  in  Augufl, 
according  to  the  forvvardnefs  in  growth  of  the  flioots  of 
the  different  trees  you  would  bud  from;  and  this  you 
may  always  eafily  know  by  trying  the  buds ; and  when' 
t ey  will  readily  part  from  the  wood,  as  above  men- 
t^ioued  in  the  work,  it  is  then  the  proper  time  to  bud  the 
leveral  kinds  of  fruit,  and  other  trees  and  Ihrubs  that 
will  grow  by  that  method. 


Examine 
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Examine  the  trees  nuhich  <vjere  budded  lafl  Summer. 

Look  over  the  trees  wich  were  budded  laft  fummer, 
and  let  all  fnoots  that  arife  from  the  ftock,  befides  the 
bud,  be  difplaced ; for  thefe  would  rob  the  proper  fhoot 
of  fome  nourifhment. 

The  buds  will  now  have  made  vigorous  (hoots,  if  any 
feem  to  require  fupport,  let  them  now  be  properly  fe- 
cured,  either  with  (lakes,  or  tied  to  the  part  of  the  (lock 
left  above  the  bud,  when  headed  down. 

Grafted  Tyrees. 

Grafted  trees  (hould  alfo  be  at  times  looked  over,  in 
order  to  difplace  all  fuch  (hoots  as  are  at  any  time  pro- 
duced from  the  (locks. 

Examine  alfo  if  any  of  the  grafts  have  made  fuch  vi- 
gorous (hoots  as  to  require  fupport,  and  let  them  be  fe- 
cured. 

franfpJant  feedling  Firs. 

This  is  now  a proper  time  to  tranfplant  fome  of  the 
thoiced  kinds  of  feedling  firs  and  pines.  _ 

But  this  is  to  be  underdood  principally  where  the 
plants  dand  very  thick  in  the  feed-bed;  and  it  is  better 
(though  at  this  feafon  it  is  attended  with  trouble)  than  to 
fufter  them  all  to  remain  in  the  feed-bed  till  the  fpring; 
becaufe,  where  they  dand  very  thick,  they  would  be  apt, 
to  draw  and  fpoil  one  another . ju- 

I'hey  will  fucceed  very  well  when  tranfplanted  at  this 
time,  but  only  require  much  care  to  (hade  and  water  them. 

Beds  mud  be  prepared  for  them  about  three  feet  broad : 
the  fur  face  mud  be  raked  even,  and  then  put  in  the  plants 
about  three  inches  a-part,  and  let  them  be  immediately 

gently  watered.  , r .u 

The  plants  mud  be  duly  (haded  every  day  from  the 
fun,  until  they  have  taken  root;  and  this  mud  not  be 
omitted,  othervvife  the  fun  would  burn  them  up. 

Let  them  be  alfo  duly  fupplied  with  water  till  they 
have  taken  fre(h  root.  The  waterings  (liould,  in  dry 
weather,  be  often  repeated,  but  always  very  moderate. 

They  wull  foon  take  root,  provided  they  are  duly 
treated  as  above  diredled  ; and  will  get  fome  drength  by 
Michaelmas  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  cold  in  win- 
ter; which  they  generally  do  bett<  r than  thofe  which 
are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  feed-bed  till  March. 
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But,  to  repeat  the  caution,  be  fure  to  let  fuch  feed- 
lings  as  are  tianfplanted  at  this  time,  be  properly  lhaded 
from  the  fun,  or  all  will  be  loll. 


Inoculate  and  lay  curious  Shrubs. 

Inoculate  rofes.  This  is  to  be  underRood  principally 
of  fome  of  the  carious  kinds,  fuch  as  the  mofs  Provence, 
and  others,  that  feldom  produce  fuckers;  for  it  is  by 
fuckers  from  the  root  that  moll  of  the  common  kinds  of 
rofes  are  propagated. 

Therefore,  fuch  kinds  of  rofes  as  fend  up  no  fuckers. 
May  be  propagated  by  inoculation,  and  this  is  the  pro- 
per time. 

The  budding  is  to  be  performed  upon  flocks  raifed 
from  rofe  fuck^*rs  taken  from  any  of  the  common  kinds. 

Some  forts  of  rofes  as  do  not  produce  fuckers  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  layers,  which  Ihould  be  layed  in  the 
autumn  feafon,  or  ibme  of  the  fame  year’s  Ihoots  may 
be  layed  at  Midfummer,  and  the  beginning  of  this 
month  ; and  they  will  fometimes  be  rooted  by  Michael- 
inas.^ 

Jafmines  Ihould  alfo  be  budded  now,  this  is  the  moll 
certain^ method  to  raife  the  curious  kinds. 

The  common  white  jafmine  is  the  proper  flock  to  bud 
the  curious  kinds  upon  ; and  the  budding  fliould  be  per- 
formed in  the  firll  or  fecond  week  in  the  month. 

Some  of  the  curious  forts  of  jafmines  may  alfo  be  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  but  they  Ihould  be  laid  in  the  fpring, 
obferving  to  lay  the  young  branches  of  the  lall  year ; or 
if  fome  of  the  young  Ihoots  the  fame  year  be  laid  in  J une, 
and  beginning;  of  this  month,  they  will  fometimes  put 
out  roots  the  fame  year. 

And  fome  of  the  curious  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  particularly  that  called  the  Cape  jafmine,  but 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  plunged  in  a hot-bed. 

kept  in  the  green-houfe  all  winter. 

This  is  alfo  the  proper  time  to  inoculate  many  other 
curious  kinds  of  trees  andflirubs. 


W atering. 


Watering  in  very  dry  weather  mull  flill  be  duly  prafti- 
led  in  the  feed- beds,  trees  and  fhrubs,  &c. 

Thele  beds  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  fmall  young 
leedling,  will,  in  a very  dry  time,  require  to  be  watered 

^4  at 
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at  leall  oncp  every  two  or  three  days ; and  it  will  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  yonng  plants  in  general,  provided  the- 
watcrings  be  done  with  inodera'iion  ; that  is,  r.ot  to 
water  'them  too  heavily,  or  to  give  too  much,  at  any 
one  time. 

Dejiroy.  Weeds'. 

Deflroy  weeds;  and  let  it  be  done  with  care  and  dili- 
gence, whenever  fuch  appears  in  the  feed-beds  of  young, 
plants  of  any  kind. 

Nothing  is  fo  deitrudlive  in  feed  beds  as  weeds ; they 
fltould  be  therefore  always  taken  out  with  care,  before 
they  grow  to  any  great  head  ; for  if  permitted  to  grow 
large,  they  will  do  the  young  trees  and  Ihrubs  of  every 
kind  more  injury  in  two  or  three  weeks,  than  they  would 
be  able  to  recover  in  twelve  months. 

Let  the  nurfery  in  general  be  kept  always  aS  clean  as 
poiTible  from  weeds  ; for  this  will  not  only  be  an*advan- 
rage  to  the  plants,  but  it  alfo  looks  well  to  fee  a nurfe- 
ry clean. 

When  'Weeds  appear  between  rows  of  tranfphanted  trees, 
fuch  may  be  at*  all  times  e ;*i!y  aad  c.^pediticully  tlc- 
fu-oyccl,  by  applying  a good  iharp  hoe  to  them  in  dry  days. 

One  thing  is  to  be  particularly  obferved  in  the  article 
of  weeds  ; viz.  not  to  fulFer  any,  in  any  part  of  the 
nurfery,  to  hand  to  perfeft  their  feeds ; for  was  that  per- 
mitted, the  feeds  would  flted  upon  the  ground,  and  lay 
a foundation  for  a feven  years  crop.. 


1'  H E G R E E N - H O U S E.* 

Orange  and  Lemon-Trees, 

ORANGE  and  lemon-trees  fliould  now  be  well  attend- 
ed when  the  weather  is  dry,  in  order  to  fupply 
them  with  water  as  often  as  needlul ; they  will  hand  in 
need  of  this  article  at  Icaft  two  or  three  times  a week. 

(.)rangeand  lemon-frets, which  have  now  a great  crop 
of  young  fruit  fet  upon  them,  Ihould  be  looked  over  with 
tjooii  attention,  in  order  to  thin  the  fruit  where  they  are 

produced  too  clofc  to  one  another  in  clufters.. 

^ In 
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In  doing  this,  mind  to  thin  them  regularly,  leaving  no 
two  or  more  fruit  too  near  to  one  another ; and  let  the 
number  of  fruit  on  the  different  trees  be  proportioned  to 
the  particular  ftrength  and  growth  of  each,  leaving  the 
principal  fupply,  chiefly  only  on  fuch  fhoots  or  branches  as 
have  apparently  ftrength  enough  to  bring  them  to  any 
due  fize ; and  let  the  number  of  fruit  on  each  branch  be 
proportioned  to  its  ftrength,  being  careful  to  leave  the 
forwardeft,  moft  proniifing,  and  beft  placed  fruit : do  not 
leave  too  many  on  a weakly  tree,  but  obferve  due  medi- 
um on  the  moft  healthy  and  ftrong-eft  trees. 

Thofe  trees  which  have  now  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fruitfet  upon  them,  may  be  divefted  of  all  flowers  that  after 
making  them  appearance,  fo  as  there  may  be  no  unne- 
ceflary  growth  to  exhauft  the  nourifhment  which  is  now 
fo  neceflary  to  the  growth  of  the  new-fet  fruit. 

Hefrejhing  the  Orange  and  Lemon-tree  Tubs  ^ueith  ne‘u>  Earth. 

, Where  the  pots  or  tubs  of  orange-trees  were  not  lately 
refreflied  with  fome  new  earth  in  tubs  in  the  former 
months,  that  work  ftiould  now  be  performed  ; it  will  be 
of  great  ufe  in  forwarding  the  growth  of  the  new-fet  fruit, 
and  it  will  alfo  greatly  enliven  the  plants,  and  do  them 
much  good.  • 

• In  doing  this,  take  care  to  loofen  the  earth  in  the  top 
of  the  tubs  to  a little  depth,  and  take  fome  out ; then  fill 
it  up  again  diredtly  with  frelh  earth,  and  give  it  fome 
.water. 

Propagate  ‘various  Exotics  by  cutti?ig, 

Plant  cuttings  or  flips  of  myrtles,  to  propagate  them  ; 
alfo  geraniums  and  African  fages,  ciftufes,  and  feveral 
other  exotic  Ihrubs,  which  may  be  propagated  by  plant- 
ing cuttings  of  the  young  fnoots  theieof  any  time  in  this 
month  ; but,  if  done  the  beginning  of  the  mouth,  there 
will  be  the  greater  chance  of  theu-  lucceeding. 

Several  forts  will  readily  take  root  in  common  earth, 
without  the  afli'lance  of  artificial  warmth,  and  particular- 
ly moft  of  the  Ihrubby  kinds  of  gernniums  ; but  all  the 
lorts  of  cuttings  may  be  greatly  forwarded  if  planted  in 
pots,  and  plunged  In  a mo.lerarc  hot  hed. 

In  choofing  the  cuttings,  &c.  let  them  be  taken  from  fuch 
trees  as  are  liealthy  and  ftrong,  and  ihoot  freely.  Choofe 
proper  fl)oots  j thCi'e  flaould  be  principally  of  the  famc.fum- 

5 mer’s 
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mer’s  growth,  and  fuch  as  have  fome  llrength  ; and  the 
proper  length  is  from  four  or  five  to  about  eight  inches ; 
but  the  myrtle  cuttings  fliould  not  be  more  than  from 
about  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  mud 
be  all  the  fame  fummer’s  fhoots. 

Having  procured  fuch  cuttings,  let  the  leaves  be  taken 
off  more  than  half  way  up,  and  then  plant  them. 

But  although  the  above  cuttings,  and  feveral  others  of 
the  hardier  forts  of  green-houfe  fhrubs,  will  take  root 
without  the  help  of  artificial  heat,  and  particularly,  as 
above  hinted,  all  the  fhrubby  kinds  of  geraniums,  which 
will  grow  in  a bed  of  common  earth,  yet,  if  planted  in 
pots  and  plunged  in  a gentle  heat,  either  of  any  common 
hot-bed,  or  the  bark-bed  in  the  dove,  it  would  greatly 
forward  their  rooting. 

However,  when  a hot-bed  cannot  be  readily  obtained, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  propagate  the  myrtle,  geranium, 
or  any  other  of  the  common  green-houfe  fhrubs,  by  cut- 
rings,  let  a bed,  or  otherwife  large  pots,  of  rich  light 
earth  be  prepared. 

In  to  thefe  pots  let  the  cuttings  be  planted,  at  about  two 
inches  diflance,  putting  each  cutting  fo  much  into  the 
earth,  that  only  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top 
may  appear. 

As  foon  as  they  are  planted,  give  a moderate  water- 
ing, and  this  fettles  the  earth  ciofe  about  every  plant. 

Then  immediately  place  the  pots  either  in  one  of  the 
common  garden-frames,  and  put  on  the  lights,  or  may 
cover  down  each  pot  with  a hand  or  bell-glafs. 

After  this,  the  cuttings  are  to  be  fhaded  with  lingle 
mats,  every  day  when  the  fun  fh'ines,  till  they  are  root- 
ed, and  muft  be  m.oderately  watered  every  two  days. 

]t  is  the  bed  method  to  plant  the  myrtles  and  all  other 
cuttings  and  flips  of  green-houfe  plants  in  pots;  and  then, 
if  they  fhould  not  happen  to  be  well  rooted  before  winter, 
the  pots  with  the  cuttings  can  be  moved  into  the  green- 
houfe. 

The  pots  for  this  purpofe  fliould  be  rather  of  alarge  fi/e. 

They  mud  be  filled  with  rich  earth,  within  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  of  the  brim  : water  them  moderately 
f \ery  two  or  three  days,  in  hot  weather. 

For  fome  particulars  in  planting  myrtle  cuttings.  See 
June, 

Succuleiii 
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Succulent  Plants, 

This  is  alfo  a proper  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  moft 
kinds  of  fucculent  plants. 

Particularly  euphorbiums ; all  the  forts  of  ficoidefes, 
and  fedums,  with  the  torch-thiftle  ; and  the  other  kinds 
of  cereufes,  and  alfo  the  Indian  fig  ; and  many  other  luc- 
culent  kinds. 

The  method  of  propagating  thefe  kinds  of  plants  is  eafy 
enough  ; it  is  done  principally  by  cuttings,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  them  is  this  : 

Jn  the  firfl:  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
cuttings  of  many  of  thefe  kinds  of  plants  will  take  root 
tolerably  free  in  a bed  or  pots  of  light  compoft,  without 
the  help  of  artificial  heat ; but  yet  the  affillance  of  a mo- 
derate hot-bed  would  make  them  more  certainly  take 
root ; and  in  a much  fliorter  time,  either  placed  in  a bark- 
bed  of  a hot-houfe,  Sez,  or  upon  any  common  hot  bed  ' 
either made  of  dung  or  bark;  bark  is  the  bell;  but 
where  that  is  not,  dung  will  do.  Make  a bed  for  one 
light ‘box,  or  fome  hand-glalfes,  and  cover  the  dung  four 
or  five  inches  deep  with  frelh  earth. 

Next,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  as  many  of  thefe  fuccu- 
lent  plants  differ  widely  in  the  manner  of  their  growth, 
no  particular  length  can  be  properly  affigned  the  cuttings ; 
but  mull  be  taken  as  they  can  be  found,  from  two  or  three 
to  fix,  feven,  or  eight  inches  in  length,  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  particular  plants. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  cuttings,  let  them,  with  a fharp 
knife,  be  feparated  atone  cut  from  the  mother  plant,  and 
let  them  be  immediately  laid  in  a dry  place  in  the  green 
houfe,  &c.  out  of  the  fun,  till  the  bottom,  or  cut  part, 
be  dried  or  healed  over ; becaufe,  if  they  were  to  be- 
planted  before  that  was  effetled,  the  moilture  from  th.j 
wound  would  rot  the  cutting  in  that  part. 

When  they  have  lain  ten  or  twelve  days,  they  wo  1 1 be 
proper  order  for  planting  ; then  let  fome  pots  be  filled 
with  fome  dry  light  compoll.  This  being  done,  plant 
the  cuttings  in  the  pots,  and  clofe  the  earth  well  about 
them. 

Then  immediately  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims,  either 
in  the  hot-  houfe  bark-bed,  or  in  a common  hot-bed, 
under  the  glaffes ; and  flradc  them  with  mats,  in  the  mid- 
dle 
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die  of  funny  days,  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted  ; and  give 
now  and  then  a little  water. 

But,  as  in  default  of  a hot-bed,  many  of  the  green- 
houfe  fucculent  cuttings  will  take  root  in  any  com- 
mon light  earth,  they  may  either  be  planted  in  fuch,  or 
in  pots,  plunging  thefe  into  the  earth,  and  cover  them, 
either  with  hand-glalfes,  or  a frame  and  glafles,  managing 
them  as  above. 

Watering  the  Green-houfe  Plants. 

Tn  dry  weather,  the  grecn-houfe  plants  in  general’ 
fiiould  be  very  duly  fupplied  with  water;  for  this  now 
becomes  a very  needful  article  to  rhefe  plants. 

Some  of  thefe  plants  will  require  a little  water,  in  dry 
weatlier,  every  day;  particularly  the  plants  in  fmalt 
pots.  Others  will  need  a refrefliment  every  other  day 
and  fome  once  in  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the 
fize  of  .the  diherent  pots  or  tubs,  and  as  they  are  lefs  or 
‘ more  expofed  to  the  fun.  Let  them,  therefore,  be' 
looked  over  every  day,  and  let  fuch  as  want  it  be  ac- 
cordingly fupplied  with  that  article. 

But  let  this  be  now  particularly  obfprved,  in  fuch  places- 
where  the  plants  are  expofed  to  the  full  fun  ; for  in  luch  a 
fituatiou  the  plants  will  want  to  be  very  often  watered. 

C lear  the  Pots  from  Weeds. 

J.et  all  the  pots  or  tubs  be  now  kept  very  clean  ; thatt 
Is,  let  no  weeds,  or  any  fort  of  litter,  be  leen  upon- them. 

Shifting  info  larger  Pots.. 

Where  any  of  the  green-houfe  plants,  young  or  old^, 
are  in  want  of  larger  pots,,  they  may  Hill  be  removed, 
into  fuch. 

In  perfo.rming'this  operation,  mind  to  take  the  plant 
out  Of  the  prelcnt  pot,  with  the  ball  entire;  and  then,, 
with  a fliarp  knife,  pare  off  aW  the  matted  roots  on  the 
fides  and  bottom  of  the  ball  of  earth  ; and  at  the  fame 
time,  take  away  fome  of  the  old,  both  from  the  fiJes 
and  bottom  of  the  ball.. 

The  ball  being  thus  trimmed,  fet  the  plant  immedi-. 
atcly  in  the  larger  pot,  and  fill  np  all  round  with  fome 
frelli  earth,  and.  then  give  fome  water. 


The- 
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The  pots  nre  then  to  be  removed  to  a place  where  the 
plants  can  be  defended  from  boifterous  winds,  and 
lhaded  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  from  the  fhn, 

; Loofening  and  giving  fame  frejh  Bart)}  to  the  Poti 

in  general. 

At  this  time  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  earth  in 
all  the  pots  and  tubs  ; and,  where  it  is  inclinable  to  bind, 
let  the  furface  be  carefully  loofened  to  a little  depths 
breaking  the  earth  fmall  with  the  hand ; arid  add,  at  the 
fame  tiniej  a little  fprinkling  of  frelh  earth,  and  then 
lay  the  furface  fmooth. 

This  little  dreffing  will  do  the  plants,  at  this  time, 
more  good  than  many  peodle  might  think  ; but  in  parti- 
cular to  fach  plants  as  are  in  fmall  pots. 

But  this  might  now  be  praAifed  on  all  the  pots  and 
tubs  in  general,  and  it  would  very  much  refrclh  all  the 
different  forts  of  plants. 

Propagate  Grein-honfe  Plants  hy  Layers. 

This  is  ftiil  a proper  time  to  make  layers  of  many  kinds 
of  exotic  flirubs.  Let  it  be  obferved,  it  is  the  ffioots  of 
the  fame  fummer’s  growth  that  are  the  moll  proper  parts 
to  lay  now  into  the  earth. 

Many  forts  may  be  propagated  by  that  method,  and  a 
trial  may  now  be  made  on  fuch  kinds  as  you  dciire  to  en- 
creafe  ; but  let  it  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the, month. 

By  that  method  you  may  propaagte  myrtles,  jafmines, 
pomegranates,  granadillas,  and  fuch  like  llmibs, 

Rud  Orange  aiid  Lemon  T rees.  ’ 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  you  may  begin  to  bud  orange  and  lemon-trees. 

Thele  trees  are  propagated  by  inoculating  them  upon 
flocks  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  their  fruit  procured' 
in  the  fpring  ; and  fuch  as  are  found  in  rotten  fruit  are 
as  good  as  any  for  this  pui-pofe. 

Thefc  kernals  mull  be  fown  in  the  fpring  (that  is,  in 
March)  in  pots  of  rich  earth  ; the  faid  pots  are  to  be 
pliingcd  in  a hot  bed  ; and  in  three  or  four  weeks  at 
fartiiell,  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they  mull  be 
allowed  foine  air  and  water  at  times  : in  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  alter  the  plants  are  up,  they  may  be  tranfpiant- 

ed 
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ed  fingly  into  fmall  pots,  or  may  remain  till  next  fpring, 
if  very  Iniall,  and  not  growing  very  thick  together. 

They  mull  be  planted  fingly,  into  half-penny  or  three- 
farthing  pots,  at  the  fame  time  giving  them  fome  wa- 
ter; the  iiiid  pots  are  to  be  plunged  into  a new  hot-bed, 
obferving  to  give  air  by  raifing  the  glalTes,  and  ihade 
them  in  the  middle  of  funny  days;  the  glafles  are  to  be 
kept  over  them  conftantly,  till  about  the  firft  or  fccond 
week  in  Augufl;  but  obferving  as  the  plants  rife  in 
height  to  raife  the  frame,  that  they  may  have  full  li- 
berty to  flmot ; but  in  Augull,  as  above  faid,  they  are 
to  be  expofed  by  degrees  to  the  open  air : this  muft  be 
done  by  raifing  the  glalTes  to  a good  height,  and  after- 
wards taking  them  quite  away. 

With  this  management,  you  may  raife  them  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  by  the  middle  of 
Auguil;  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe 
about  a week  or  ten  days  before  Michaelmas,  placing 
them  near  the  windows,  and  there  to  remain  all  winter. 

Then  in  the  fpring  (that  is,  about  March  or  April) 
it  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  plunge  the  pots  again  in 
a gentle  hot-bed,  managed  as  above;  it  would  bring 
them  forward  greatly,  but  obferving  to  begin  in  May 
to  harden  them  to  the  air,  and  to  let  them  enjoy  the  full 
air  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  young  plants  thus  managed  will,  in  the  fecond 
or  third  fummer,  be  fit  to  be  inoculated:  which  muft' 
be  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  July,  or  firft  week  in 
Auguft  : at  the  time  of  budding  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
them  into  a green-houfe,  or  where  they  can  be  defe.nded 
from  wet,  and  enjoy  the  light  and  plenty  of  air.  When 
in  the  green-houfe,  &c.  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  that 
lide  of  che  plant  where  the  bud  is  inferted,  from  the 
fun  ; and,  if  the  fun  fhines  freely  upon  the  plants,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fereen  them  with  mats  during  the 
greateft  heat. 

But,  in  order  to  make  the  buds  take  more  freely,  you 
may  plunge  the  pots  into  a moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  made  in  a glafs  cafe,  or 
green-houfe,  or  any  deep  bark-pit  which  can  be  occa- 
fionally  defended  with  glalfes ; giving  plenty  of  a free  air. 

The  plants  muft  be  kept  in  the  green-hbufe  all  win- 
ter; but  in  the  fpring,  about  the  month  of  March  or 
April,  a moderate  hot-bed,  in  a glafs-cafe,  muft  be 

inadc 
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made  with  tan-bark,  if  it  can  be  had  ; if  not,  a bed  of  hot 
dung,  and  lay  fome  earth,  or  rather  tan  thereon,  to 
plunge  the  pots  in : into  either  of  thefe  beds  the  pots- 
are  to  be  plunged ; obferving,  at  this  time,  to  cut  the- 
head  of  the  ftock  off  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bud. 
In  this  bed  they  muft  be  well  fupplied  with  water,  and 
there  muft  be  frefh  air  admitted  every  day,  by  railing  or 
Hiding  fome  of  the  glaftes  a little  way  open.  By  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  the  buds  will  have  made' 
Ihoots  perhaps  a foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and  fometimes* 
two  feet  long,  or  more ; at  which  time  you  muft  allow 
them  more  and  more  free  air  every  day  ; and  fo  begin, 
in  Auguft,  to  expofe  them  fully,  to  harden  them,  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  ftand  in  the  green-houfe  all  winter  among; 
the  other  plants. 
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Every  calm  and  clear  day,  admit  air  freely  into 
the  hot-houfe. 

For  now,  as  the  pine-apples  in  particular  will  begin 
to  ripen,  frelh  air  is  a very  neceflary  article.  This  is 
needful  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  ripening  fruit,  and 
alfo  to  promote  the  growth  of  thofe  which  are  ftill  fwell- 
ing,  and  will  prove  univerfally  beneficial  to  the  exotics 
in  general  of  this  department.  So  that  at  this  feafon,  let 
the  glafles  be  drawn  open  fome  confiderable  width,  in- 
creafing  the  portion  of  air  as  the  heat  of  the  day  ad- 
vances. 

_The  pines  muft  alfo,  in  general,  be  very  duly  fup- 
plied with  water.  They  will  need  it  pretty  often;  but 
let  moderation  be  at  all  times  obferved. 

But,  in  particular,  fuch  plants  vvhofe  fruit  are  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  muft  be  very  fparingly  watered;  but  it 
will,  notwithftanding,  be  proper  to  allow  them  fome, 
though  too  much  would  very  much  debafe  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit. 

Of  Propagating  the  Pine- apple  Plants. 

Pmc-apple  plantsfare  propagated  by  planting  the  top 
or^crown  of  leaves  which  grow  on  ths  top  of  the  fruit; 

each 
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each  fruit  or  apple  generally  produces  one  top  or  crowii ; 
which,  when  taken  off  and  planted,  freely  takes  rootr 
and  becomes  a good  plant,  .which  in  t\vo  years  will  pro- 
duce a ripe  fruit  equal  to  that  from  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. The  plants  are  alfo  propagated  from  y'oung 
fuckers,  which  arife  at  the  bottom  or  bafe  of  the  fruit, 
as  likewife  from  fuckers  produced,  from  the  root,  or 
lower  .part  of  the  old  plants,  which  bear  the  fruit;  all  of 
which,  /.  e.  either  the  crowns,  at  top  of  the  fruit,- 
fuckers  at  bottom,  or  fuckers  from  the  old  plants,  are 
generally  Itt  to  take  olF  for  planting  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe;  and  thofe  annexed  to  the  fruit  are  to  be  feparated 
at  the  time  the  fruit  is  ferved  at  table,  and  referved  for 
the  purpofe  of  propagation,  managing  them  as  hereafter 
directed  ;,  and  the  fuckers  arifing  immediately  from  the 
plants  may  be  taken  off  any  time  when  they  are  arrived 
to  the  proper  ftate  of  growth  ; which,  like  thofe  on  the 
fruit,  is  alfo  commonly  about  the  time  the  fruit  has  at- 
tained to  its  due  perfeibion  of  ripenefs,  or  very  foon  af- 
ter ; but,  as  there  are  fometimes  many  of  the  plants 
which  are  not  furnifhed  with  fuckers  juA  at  that  period, 
or  at  lead  are  then  but  very  fmall ; in  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  the  plants  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  following  man- 
ner, in  order  to  prepare  them  to  produce  fuch,  or  to  forward 
fuch  fmall  ones  thereon  as  are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  due 
maturity,  to  be  feparated  from  the  mother-plant;  which 
is,  when  they  are  about  four,  five,  or  fix  inches  long  ; 
and  their  lower,  part  becomes  fomewhat  of  a brown  co- 
lour. 

Therefore  obfervlng,  in  confequence  of  any  of  the  old 
fruiting-plants  not  furnifhing  bottom  fuckcis,  or  that 
they  are  very  fmall,  and  that  it  is  required  to  have  as 
large  a fupply  of  young  plants  as  pollible  ; may,  as  foon 
as  the  fruit  is  cut,  take  up  the  pots  of  fuch  plants  out  of 
the  bark-bed  ; cut  down  the  leaves  to  fix  inches  at  the 
bottom  ; pull  off  alfo  the  under-leaves  round  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plant;  and  then  take  a little  of  the  old  earth 
from  the  top  of  the  pot,  fill  it  up  again  with  lome  frefh 
compoil.  and  give  fome  water.  Then  re-plunge  them  in  a 
bark  or  dun2f-bed,  where  there  is  a tolerable  brifk  heat  ; 

and,  from  time  to  time, . moderately  watered. 

The  old  plants,  with  this  management,  will  foon  ptit 
out  fome  good,  fuckers : and  when  they  are  grown  to  the 
length  of  about  four,  five,  or  fix  inches,  they  are 
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be  taken  ofF  from  the  mother-plant,  and  prepared  for 
planting. 

The  management  of  the  fuckers  in  general,  as  alfo  of 
the  crowns,  with  refpe^l  to  the  purpofe  of  propagation 
and  order  of  planting,  to  furnifli  a fucceffion  oi  new 
plants,  is  as  follows  ; 

The  crowns  or  young  plants,  which  arife  upon  the" 
fruit,  are  to  be  taken  off  when  the  fruit  is  lerved  at  ta- 
ble ; it  muff  be  feparated  by  a gentle  twill ; then  take 
off  forae  of  the  lower  leaves  towards  the  rooting  part; 
lay  them  on  a fnelrf,  either  in  a lhady  part  of  the  Hove, 
or  that  of  fome  dry  room,  till  the  part  that  adheres  to 
the  fruit  is  perfedlly  healed  ; which  is  generally  cftedled 
in  eight  or  ten  days, 

The  fuckers  fliouid  be  taken  from  the  plant,  when  the 
lower  end  changes  fomewhat  brown,  and  take  oft^  fome 
of  their  lower  leaves ; then  lay  them  in  a dry  place  till  the 
part  that  joined  to  the  plant  is  healed  and  become  hard, 
which  will  require  hve  or  lix  days. 

They  are  then,  both  crowns  and  fuckers,  to  be  planted 
in  the  following  manner; 

Get  fome  fmall  pots,  and  having  fome  proper  compod 
previouily  prepared,  of  any  rich  garden  earth,  lo.am  and 
rotten  dung;  fill  the  pots  therewith,  which  done,  let 
one  fucker  be  planted  into  each  pot;  fix  it  properly,  and 
let  the  earth  be  well  clofed,  and  give  each  a very  little 
water,  juft  to  fettle  the  earth  equally  about  the  plants. 

Then  let  the  pots  be  direiSlly  plunged  to  their  rims 
In  the  bark-bed.  There  fliould  be  a tolerable  good 
heat  to  make  them  ftrike. 

But,  for  want  of  conveniences  for  a bark-bed,  may 
make  a hot-bed  of  new  horfe-dung  to  ftrike  the  fuckers 
and  crowns,  and  it  is  a very  good  method. 

This  bed  ftiould  be  made  for  a one,  two,  or  three 
light  frame,  or  according  to  the  number  of  plants.  The 
bed  muft  be  made,  at  leaft,  two  feet  and  a half,  or  three 
feet  high,  of  dung;  and  as  Too  n as  it  is  made  put  on  the 
frame  ; and  in  five  or  fix  days,  or,  at  leaft  when  the 
burning  heat  is  over,  lay  in  as  much  bark,  either  nevv 
or  old.  or  any  kind  of  dry  earth,  as  will  cover  the  bed 
all  over,  about  five  or  fix  inches  thick. 

Then,  when  the  dung  has  v/armed  the*bark  or  earth, 
let  the  pots  be  plunged  in  it  to  their  riras,  and  put  on 
the  glafles,  obferving  to  raife  them  a little  every  day. 
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to  let  out  the  heam,  and  to  admit  air,  and  fhade  them, 
from  the  mid-day  fun. 

Care  oj"  ripe  Pine- apples , and  the  Cro<wns  of  them  for 

Planting. 

As  the  pine-apples  will  now  ripen  apace,  care  ihould 
he  had  to  gather  them  when  in  due  perfediion,  and  be- 
fore too  ripe ; generally  cutting  them  in  a morning  ; 
each  with  feveral  inches  of  the  ftalk,  and  with  the  crown 
of  leaves  at  top  till  ferved  to  table. 

Obferve,  however,  when  the  pine-apple  is  to  be  eat- 
en, that  as  the  crown  of  leaves  which  grow  at  top,  and 
any  young  fuckers  at  the  bafe  being  proper  for  propa- 
gating the  plants:  they  Ihould,  when  taken  from  the 
fruit,  be  returned,  in  order  to  be  planted. 

Thefe  generally  make  ftrong  and  healthy  plants  : but 
before  the  crowns,  &c.  are  planted,  let  them,  as  foon  as 
taken  from  the  fruit,  be  laid  in  a fhady  place,  in  the- 
fteve,  till  the  bottom  is  quite  dry,  and  then  planted- 
lingly  in  fmall  pots,  and  treated  juft  in  the  manner  as 
direfled  above,  in  the  general  management  of  the 
crowns  and  fuchers... 

Shifting  the  SucceJJibn  Pine- apple  Plants, 

Now  fliift  the  pines,  which  are  to  produce  fruit  next 
feafon,  into  the  pots  where  they  are  to  remain. 

But  this  need  not  be  done  till  the  laft  week  in  the 
month.  Therefore,  by  that  time,  let  the  pots,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  new  compoft  be  provided,  and  brought 
to  the  place  where  the  plants  are  : then,  having  all  things 
r^ady,  1st  the  pots  with  the  plants  be  taken  up  out  of 
the  bark-bed,  andlet  them  be  Ihifted  accordiagtothe  fol- 
lowing method  : 

In  the  firft  place  put  fome  compoft  Into  the  new  pot, 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four-inches.  Then  let  the  plant 
be  lhaken  out  of  its^  prefent  pot,  with  the  ball,  if  pof- 
fible,.  entire,  and  place  it  immediately  into  the  larger 
pot,  and  fill  up  round  the  ball  with  more  of  the  com- 
poft, and  let  the  top  of  the  ball  be  covered  with  it  about, 
an  inch  deep. 

In  this  manner^  let  the  whole  be  fhifted,  and  let  them 
be  immediately  gently  watered,  and  then  plunge  them- 
dire)Q;ly  again  into  the  bark-bed. 


But 
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But  the  bark  muft  be  firft  ftirred  up  with  a fork,  to 
the  bottom ; and  at  the  fame  time  obferving,  that  if  the 
bark  is  much  wafted,  or  is  become  very  earthy,  and  not 
likely  to  produce  a due  warmth,  you  ftiould  add  about 
one  third,  or,  at  leaft,  one  fourth  of  new  bark,  work- 
ing both  well  together;  and  then  let  the  pots  be  plunged 
to  their  rims,  and  let  them  be  placed  in  a regular  man- 
ner ; that  is,  place  the  largeft  plants  in  the  back  row, 
and  fo  on  to  the  loweft  in  front. 

Care  of  Hot-houfe  Plants  in  general. 

Let  the  general  care  of  all  the  other  tender  exotics  of 
the  ftove  or  hot-houfe  be  continued  as  in  the  two  former 
months;  giving  frequent  waterings,  &c. 

Continue  alfo  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  layers,  and 
fuckers,  fuch  plants  as  you  wculd  increafe,  plunging  the 
pots  thereof  in  the  bark-bed. 


AUGUST. 


W ork  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden* 

Winter  Spinach. 

NOW  prepare  fome  good  ground,  where  It  was  not 
done  lafl  month,  to  fow  a full  crop  of  winter  fpi- 
nach  ; and  for  early  fpring  fupply. 

This  muft  be  done  fome  time  In  the  firft  or  fecond' 
uxek  in  the  month.  But  in  poor  ground,  and  cold  fitua- 
tlons,  the  feed  Ihould  be  fown  in  ihe  firft  week  ; but  in 
rich,  warm  ground,  it  fhould  not  be  fown  till  the  fecond 
week  in  the  month,  for  if  fowed  much  fooner  in  rich 
ground,  the  plants  are  apt  both  to  grow  too  rank  before 
winter,  and  apt  to  fly  up  to  feed  early  in  tire  fpring. 
Choofe  a piece  of  rich  ground  for  this  crop,  that  lies  to- 
lerably dry  in  winter,  and  open  to  the  winter’s  fun  ; let 
this  be  rieatly  dug,  and  immediately  fow  the  feed*  and 
tread  it  in,  and  then  rake  the  ground. 

Obferve, 
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Obferve,  it  is  the  prickly-feeJed  kind  that  is  to  ber 
fown  nOw,  for  this  fort  will  bdl  endure  the  cold  and  wet 
in  winter. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  got  leaves  an  inclr 
broad,  or  thereabouts,  they  imrll  then  be  thinned,  and 
cleared  from  weeds.  This  may  be  done,  either  by  hand  or 
hoe,  obfervingto  thin  the  plants  regularly,  leaving  them 
the  diHance  of  four  inches,  or  thereabouts,  from  one  an- 
other; they  will  then  have  proper  rcom  to  fpread,  and 
gather  flrength,  to  be  able  to  endyre  the  cold. 

Befides,  when  fpinach  is  allowed  room  to  fpread  i'felf 
regularly,  the  plants  will  produce  very  large  and  thick 
leaves ; and  every  fuch  leaf  is  worth  three  that  is  pro- 
d,ucedfrom  fuch  plants  as  crowd  one  another. 

Sd-viKg  Cabbage  Seed, 

Sow  early  cabbage  feed,  to  produce  plants  for  thefer-* 
vice  of  next  fummer.  Alfo  fow  the  large  autumn  kinds  to* 
fucceed  the  early  crops,  and  for  autumn  fupply,  kc. 

The  proper  early  forts  to  fow  now,  are  the  early  and 
large  fugar-loaf,  the  early  Batterfea  and  Yorkihire  kinds,. 
fvC.  See  the  catalogue. 

But  this  early  feed  mull  not  be  fown.^ until  fonie  time 
between  the  fixth  and  twelfth  of  the  month  ; nor  mull  it 
be  fown  later ; there  being  an  advantage  in  fowing  it 
juft  at  that  time ; for  was  the  feed  to  be  fown  fooner, 
many  of  the  plants  would  be  apt  to  run  to  feed  in  March  ; 
and  was  it  to  be  fown  later  in  the  month,  the  plants 
would  not  get  proper  ftrength  before  winter. 

. Therefore,  at  the  time  mentioned,  dig  an  open  fpot 
of  rich  ground,  and  mark  out  beds,  three  feet  fix  inches 
broad;  then  fow  the  feed  moderately  thick,  and  imme-- 
diately  rake  it  in  with  a light  and  even  hand. 

Sow  alfo  the  feed  of  the  large  hollow,  large  round,  the 
long-fided  and  other  large  late  kinds  of  cabbages  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  for  a full  crop  of  large  cab- 
bages to  fucceed  the  early  plantation  next  fummer,  and 
for  general  autumn  fcrvice  this  time  twelvemonth. 

But  the  feed  of  the  late  kinds  may  be  fown  five  or  fix 
days  fooner  than  the  Yoi-klhire  and  other  early  kinds  of 
cabbages,  as  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  run  to  feed  in  the 
ipripg,  ScQ,  See  the  Kitchen-garden  Catalogue. 

Brokolt 
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Broccoli. 

Prepare  fome  ground  in  tlie  beginning  of  this’month  to 
plant  out  a fucceflional  crop  of  broccoli  for  next  fpring 
fupply.  An  open  fpot,  not  fliaded  by  trees,  ftould  be 
chofen  ; and  fpread  fome  thorough  rotten  dung  over  the 
piece,  and  digit  in,  and  this  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
plants. 

Thefe  plants'are  now  to  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
afunder;  and  allow  twenty  inches  dillance  between  plant 
and  plant  in  the  row,  and  give  each  plant  a little  water, 
repeating  it  two  or  three  times  in  dry  weather  to  forward 
their  rooting  that  they  may  acquire  a large  growth  before 
winter,  and  they  will  produce  fine  large  heads  next  fpring. 

Draw  the  earth  about  the  items  of  the  broccoli  which 
were  planted  out  lafl  month  ; for  this  will  itrengthen  the 
plants,  and  promote  their  growth.  ‘ 1 

Sanjoys. 

Tranfplant  favoys.  Plant  them  in  rows  two  feet  afun- 
der, and  let  the  plants  the  fame  difiance  from  one  another 
in  the  row.  This  plantation  will  come  in  at  a good 
time;  will  be  handlbmely  cabbaged  in  November,  De- 
cember, &c.  and  the  plants  will  continue  in  excellent 
order  to  fupply  the  table  till  after  Chrifimas. 

Son.ving  Ofiions, 

Get  ready  fome  ground,  where  it  was  not  done  lafi 
month,  to  low  a good  crop  of  fpring  onions. 

This  being  the  moll  eligible  fcafon  to  fow  the  general 
crop  for  fpring  lervice,  and  for  early  heading  fummer 
onions ; but  it  mufi  be  done  in  the  firft,  but  at  farthefi 
the  fecond  week  in  the  ifionth ; and  for  that  purpofe 
choofe  a clean  dry-lying  fpot  ; and  when  the  ground  is 
dug,  mark  out  beds  three  feet  and  a half  or  four  feet 
broad  ; then  fow  the  feed  tolerable  thick,  but  as  equal  as 
can  be  ; then  tread  it  in,  and  rake  the  ground  even, 
that  the  feed  may  be  equally  covered,  and  the  plants  rife 
regularly  in  every  part  of  the  bed*. 

The  plants  from  this  fo^ving  will  fupply  the  table  in 
the  fpring  for  fallads  or  other  ufes  ; they  come  in  about 
the  end  of  March,  and  continue  till  April  and  May  ^ and 

if 
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if  you  let  fome  of  them  ftand  till  June,  they  will  bulb 
and  grow  to  a tolerable  fize,  but  will  foon  after  run  to  Ibcd. 

Sow  alfo  fome  Welfh  onions ; this  is  done  in  cafe  the 
others  Ihould  be  deftroyed  by  the  froft;  for  the  Welrti 
onions  will  furvive  almoft  the  fevereft  winter  ; notwith- 
Handing  their  blades  will  fometimes  die  down  to  the 
ground  in  November  or  December,  the  roots  remain  found, 
and  new  leaves  will  fprout  up  again  in  about  fix  weeks 
or  two  months  after  the  others  are  decayed. 

Let  this  fort  be  alfo  fown  in  beds  as  directed  above, 
for  it  is  the  beft  method  ; then  a perfon  can  ftand  in  the 
alleys  and  readily  weed  and  clean  the  plants  without 
treading  upon  them. 

Them  Welfh  onions  never  apple  or  bulb  at  the  roots ; 
but  as  they  are  fo  very  hardy  as  to  refill  the  hardeft  froft, 
when  the  common  onions  would  be  all  killed,  it  is  there- 
fore advifeable  to  fow  a few  of  them  every  year  at  this 
time ; as  they  will  be  found  to  be  very  ufeful  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May;  and  even  continue 
till  the  fpring-fown  onions  come  in. 

Sonving  Carrot  Seed. 

Carrot  feed  Ihould  now  be  fown,  to  raife  fome  plants 
for  fpring  ufe,  fow  fome  in  the  £rft  week,  but  let  a far- 
ther fupply  for  the  main  fpring  crop,  be  fovved  in  the 
third  week  in  this  month.  The  plants  raifed  from  this 
fowing  will  fupply  the  table  at  an  acceptable  time  the 
fucceeduig  fpring. 

Let  this  feed  be  now  fown  in  beds.  Do  not  fow  it  too 
thick,  and  take  care  to  rake  it  in  regularly. 

So’vuifig  Radijh  ^eed. 

Radilli  feed  may  ftill  be  fown  twice  this  month  to  raife 
fome  plants  for  autumn  fervice.  Sow  it  in  an  open  fpot ; 
and  in  dry  weather  let  the  bed  be  fometimes  watered.  If 
you  fow  this  feed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the 
plants  will  be  ready  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
September  ; and  that  fown  about  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end,  will  be  fit  to  draw  towards  Michaelmas, 
and  will  continue  tolerably  good  all  Oftober. 

The  proper  forts  of  raddifh  feed  to  fow,  at  this  time, 
for  an  autumn  crop,  are  the  falmon  or  fcarlet  kind  , and 
the  fhort  top  radiftt. 


Sow 
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Sow  alfo  fome  of  the  fmall  white  Italian  turnep-rooted 
radifh  to  come  in  next  month,  when  they  will  make  a 
pretty  v ariety  at  table,  and  eat  very  agreeable  in  fallads, 
or  alone.  See  the  fpring  months. 


Sowing  Caulijlo^uer  Seed, 

Cauliflower  feed  Ihould  be  fown  towards  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  to  raife  fome  plants  to  produce  the  early 
andgeneral  crop  next  fummer. 

The  proper  time  tofow  the  feed  is  fome  time  between 
the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth  of  the  month;  and  it 
muft  not  be  fown  fooner  than  that  time,  otherwife  the 
plants  will  be  apt  to  button  (as  it  is  called)  or  flower,  in 
winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in  their  infant  ftate  ; 
which  flowers  never  exceed  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  button, 
and  thereby  you  are  difappointed  of  having  an  early  crop* 
at  the  due  feafon  ; or  if  fowed  late,  the  plants  will  not 
acquire  a proper  growth  to  refill  the  winter’s  froll ; there- 
fore mark  the  above  time:  but  the  London  gardeners 
who  raife  prodigous  quantities  for  public  fupply,  gene- 
rally fow  their  main  crop  on  a particular  day,  (the  21ft 
of  this  month,)  having  from  long  experience  proved  that 
to  be  the  moll  eligible  period  of  fovving  this  crop  of 
cauliflowers,  for  next  fummer’s  general  fupply. 

But  in  order  to  have  a more  certain  crop  and  regular 
fupply  of  ca-uliflowers,  it  will  be  proper  to  fowfomefeed 
at  two  different  times  this  month. 

The  firli  and  main  fowing  mull  be  at  the  time  above 
mentioned  ; and  the  general  rule  is  to  allow  the  diilance 
of  three  or  four  days  or  a week,  between  the  firll  and 
fecond  fowing. 

The  firll  fown  plants  are  principally  for  the  earliefl  and 
f?rlt  general  crop,  and  a quantity  of  which  fhould  be 
planted  out  for  good,  in  the  latter  end  of  Odlober  under 
bell  or  hand-glaffes.  Some  of  the  fame  plants  may  alfo 
at  that  time  be  pricked  thick  in  garden  frames,  to  be  de* 
tended  occafionaily  all  winter  with  glafl'es,  for  final 
tranfplantation  in  the  fpring;  or  in  want  of  frames  &c. 
a parcel  may  be  plan  ed  under  a fouth  wall,  and  there  re- 
main, vyithout  any  other  Ihelter,  during  the  winter 
I ney  will  foraetimes  Hand  it  tolerably  well ; but  if  you 
choofe  it,  you  may  alfo  at  that  time  plant  aparcel  ofthe 
firll  fown  plants  in  a bed  or  border,  and  arch  it  over  with 

hoops. 


g- 
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hoops,  in  order  to  be  occafionally  Pneltered  with  mats  till 
tranfplanting  time  next  fpring. 

But  the  cauliflower  plants  raifed  from  the  fecond  Tow- 
ing, are  alfo  propofed  to  be  wintered  in  garden  frames 
or  under  occafioual  protetlion  of  mats,  or  in  warm  bor- 
ders, principally  for4pring  tranfplanting  into  the  open 
ground  to  furnilh  a fucceflional  general  crop.  See  Odo- 
ber  and  November. 

But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  if  you  have  no  bell  or 
hand-glafles,  or  that  you  do  not  intend  to,plant  out  any 
plants  under  fuch  glafles  in  Oflober,  as  above ; but  that 
■you  either  intend  or  are  neceflitated  to  winter  them  all 
in  frames,  or  on  warm  borders,  you,  in  that  cafe,  need 
make  but  one  fowing  ; whicn  fliOuld  be,  as  befoie  faid, 
forae  time  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth  of 
'the  month. 

But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  fet  down  in  what  man- 
ner the  plants,  both  from  the  firfl  or  fecond  fowing,  pro- 
vided you  fow  twice,  fliould  be  managed  until  they  are 
fit  to  be  tranfplanted  into  the  beds  or  places  where  they 
are  to  remain  all  winter.  And,  to  begin  with  the, feed. 

The  feed  is  to  be  fown  as  above  direfted,  either  all  at 
once,  or  at  two  different  times,  as  you  fhall  think  necef- 
fary  according  to  the  above  direftions  ; obferving  at  the 
proper  time,  to  let  a fmall  fpot  of  clean  rich  ground  be 
neatly  dug,  and  mark  out  a bed  about  a yard  or  three 
feet  and  a half  broad  ; immediately  fow  the  feed,  and 
rake  it  in  with  particular  care  ; oi-othtervvife  you  may 
firfl:  rake  the  furface  fmooth,  and  with  the  back  of  the 
rake  fhove  the  earth  evenly  off  the  furface  of  the  bed, 
half  an  inch  deep,  into  the  alley,  in  a ridge  along  the 
edne  of  the  bed  ; then  fow  the  feed,  and  with  the  rake 
teeth  downward,  in  its  proper  pofuion,  draw  the  earth 
evenly  over  the  feed  : or  in  another  method  of  lowing, 
the  bed  when  digged,  being  jull  raked  fmooth,  ^o'y^e 
feed,  and  fift  over  it  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  light 
. earth.  In  dry  weather  let  the  bed  be  from  time  to  time 
moderately  watered  : this  will  make  the  plants  come  up 
foon,  they  will  rife  equally,  and  all  taice  a regular 

Wlmn  the  plants  are  come  up,  continue  in  dry  weather, 
to  water  the  bed  moderately,  at  leaft  every  two  ^ays. 

Then,  about  the  twentieth,  or  [ome  time  between  that 
and  the  twenty  fifth  of  next  month,  the  plants 
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pricked  out  from  tlie  iecJ  bed  : at  tliat  time  let  another 
rich  fpot  be  dug  icr  them  in  a flieltcred  htuation  ; and 
mark  out  a bed  the  fame  breadth,  as  above;  into  this 
bed  the  plants  are  at  that  time  to  be  pricked  about  tvvo 
or  three  inches  apart,  and  fliaded  from  the  fun,  and  cc- 
cafionally  watered,  till  rooted. 

But  one  tbing  is  proper  to  be  obferved,  in  the  manage 
ment  of  thefe  plants,  and  particularly  th.ofe  intended  to 
be  planted  out  under  hand-glafies  ; and  that  is,  if  the 
"weatner  fhouid  at  the  above  time  of  pricking  out  from 
the  feed-bed  prove  cold,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  plants 
but  backward  in  theirgrowth,  it  will, in  that  cafe,  bepre- 
per  to  make  afliglithot  bed  of  warm  dung  to  prick  the 
plants  in,  which  will  bring  them  greatly  forward. 

I his  bed  need  not  be  made  above  twelve  or  liftecn-in- 
ches,  at  moft,  thick  of  dung;  lay  the  thicknefs  of  fix- 
inches  of  earth  all  over  the  furface,  and  put  in  the  plants 
as  above.  ^ 


In^  Cither  or  the  abov'e  beds,  the  plants  are  to  remain 
until  the  lafl:  wecit  in  October,  or  the  firfl  week  in  No- 

\ ember,  and  then  to  oe  tranfplanted  into  the  proper  places, 
to  Hand  the  winter.  r r r i 

The  fir!i  fown  plants,  in  particular,  or,  if  you  have 
but  one  lowing,  tnelargelf  of  thefc  arc, at  that  time  to  be 
planted  out  for  good  in  rows,  and  covered  with  the  bells, 
obfervmg  to  place  three  or  four  of  the  llrongeft  plants 
under  each  glafs  ; the  glaffes  to  Hand  three  feet  diilance 
ir<^  one  another,  and  the  rows  four  feet  afunder. 

But  if  you  defire  to  make<  the  moft  advantage  of  the 
above  giafles,  you  may  plant  four  or  five  plants  or  more 
under  each;  and  in  the  fpring  thin  cut  the  worll, 
leaving  but  one  or  at  moH  two  of  the  flrongeft  plants 
onder  each  glafs  ; and  thofc  that  are  thinned  out,  arc  to 

another  fpet,  in  the  open  ground,  as  di- 
refled  in  bebruary  and  March. 

in  Plants,  intended  to  be  wintered  in  frames,  are  alfo 
n th^e  end  of  Odooer,  or  firft  week  in  November,  to  be 
ranfplanted  into  their  winter  quarters,  in  four  feet  wide 

letting  the 

plants  three  inches  apart ; and  one  or  more  framest  ac- 
wrding  tothclengm  of  the  bed,  placed  thereon,  to  be 
proteaed  occalionally  with  glaffes,  as  before  fuggefled, 

obL^e  below,  and  in  the  winter  months ; oi 

it  will  be  ^ ^ plants  are  backward  in  their  growth, 

the  fiiu  ^ bot-bed  for  diem  in 

tue  following  manner : 


S 
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A place  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  bed,  where  the  plants 
may  have  the  full  winter  fun. 

Let  a trench  be  dug  about  fix  inches  deep,  and  the 
breadth  of  a common  cucumber,  or  melon  frame,  and 
the  length  of  one,  two,  or  more  frames,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants. 

Then  get  fome  new  hot  dung,  and  with  this  let  a bed 
be  made  in  the  above  trench,  making  it  about  a foot 
or  fifteen  inches  thick  of  dung,  and  fet  on  the  frame, 
and  earth  the  bed  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  inches  with  rich 
Jigljt  earth,  and  here  the  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  rows  from 
the  back  to  the  front  of  the  frame  : plant  them  two  inches 
and  a half  apart  in  the  rows  ; allow  the  diflance  of  three 
inches  between  row  and  row,  and  as  foon  as  planted  let 
them  be  moderately  watered. 

Then  put  on  the  glaffes ; but  obferve,  to  leave  them 
open  about  a hand’s  breadth,  that  the  fleam  which  the 
dung  will  oCcafion,  may  freely  pafs  away;  and  when  the 
plants  have  taken  root,  let  the  lights  be  taken  quite  off 
every  mild  dry  day. 

The  plants,  with  the  afliflance  of  the  above  flight  hot- 
bed, will  foon  take  root ; and  if  they  are  fmall  will  for- 
ward them  greatly  in  their  growth,  fo  as  to  acquire  a due 
degree  of  flrength,  before  the  time  of  the  fevere  weather 
begins. 

They  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  all  winter ; for  the  heat 
as  only  intended  to  llrike  the  pl.ants  and  fet  them  a going 
at  firfl ; for  it  will  not  lafl  much  above  a fortnight. 

Although  1 have  mentioned  the  plaiatiiig  the  above 
plants  on  a moderate  hot-bed,  yet  where  the  plants  are  . 
tolerably  forward  in  their  growth,  they  may  be  planted 
in  a bed  of  natural  earth,  defended  as  above,  with  a 
frame  and  glaffes,  fetting  the  plants  the  above  mentioned 
diflance,  moderately  watered  at  planting;  and  afterwards, 
managed  as  hinted  below,  and  in  the  winter  months  as 
aforefaid ; however  if  they  at  this  time,  are  planted  in 
their  winter  beds  formed  of  a little  w’arm  dung,  &c.  juft 
to  flrike  the  plants,  it  will  be  a great  advantage. 

In  one  or  another  of  thefe  beds,  the  plants  are  to  re- 
main all  winter;  and  are,  during  that  time,  to  be  defend- 
ed, in  rainy  and  fevere  weather,  by  putting  on  the  glaffes ; 
but  in  mild  and  dry  days  no  covering  mufl  be  over  the 
plants;  they  mufl  have  the  free  air  at  all  fuch  times. 

^ Thefe 
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Tkefe  plants  are  to  remain  in  this  bed,  until  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  then  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  quarters  of  the  kitchin  garden  at 
about  thirty  inches,  or  three  feet,  dilfance  each  way,  from 
one  another. 

Or  for  want  of  frames  or  any  fort  of  garden  glafles 
we  often  preferve  cauliflower  plants  through  the  winter, 
in  a bed  of  common  earth,  and  covered  it  occafionally 
only  with  garden  mats ; the  bed  being  in  a warm  fitua- 
tion,  and  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats 
in  bad  weather;  fuch  as  in  time  of  hard  rains,  frolly  or 
fnowy  weather. 

And  may  alfo  often  preferve  thefe  plants  over  win-' 
ter,  by  planting  them  clofe  under  a warm  wall,  pricking 
them  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  and  planted  out  finally 
inthefpring. 

But  thefe  two  methods  are  only  to  beprartifed  by  per- 
fons  who  have  not  better  conveniencies  ; but  thofe  in 
pofleflion  of  frames  and  glafles,  fliould  always  take  the 
advantage  of  them,  to  preferve  their  plants  through  the 
winter,  ** 


Jfparagus, 

Let  the  plantations  of  afpai-agus  be  well  cleared,  and 

f.pt  at  this  time  perfcdly  free  from  weeds  ; in  particular 
tnat  which  was  planted  in  beds  lafl  March  or  April. 

Alfo  let  the  feedlingafparagus,  which  was  fown  in  the 
Ipring  be  kept  very  clean  ; ^nd  this  muft  be  done  by  a 
very  careful  hand-weeding. 


Tranf plant  Celery. 

Trnnfplant  more  celery.  Let  an  open  fpot  be  diofen  • 

and  prepare  them  in  the  manner 
d ro&ed  l.all  month.  Get  the  pl.ants,  cat  off  the  top,  rf 

. :r  le,aves,  trim  the  ends  of  their  roots,  and  then  plant 
on o row  in  each  trench.  ^ 

thc°  ow?  ^ 

lot  them  be  water- 

liave  taken  ioot'. ^ ^ ‘"'‘-■"“’S  “"“i 
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Earth  up  Celery. 

Continue  to  earth  up,  as  it  advances  in  height,  the 
celery  which  was  planted  in  trenches  in  the  two  lafl: 
months. 

Let  this  be  done  in  dry  weather : and,  when  the  plants 
are  al^o  dry,  let  the  earth  be  well  broken  : then  lay  it  up 
lightly  to  the  plants : obferve  to  earth  them  up  a due 
height  on  each  Tide  ; take  particular  care  not  to  break 
down  their  leaves,  and  alfonot  to  bury  the  hearts  of  thefe 
plants. 

Let  the  landing  up  thefe  plants  be  now  repeated  once 
a week  or  fortnight,  according  as  they  fhoot  in  height. 

Artichoke  Plants. 

Examine  now  the  artichoke  plants  which  were  planted 
March,  or  April. 

Many  of  thefe  plants  will  now  be  in  fruit ; and,  befides 
the  principal  or  top  fruit,  there  will  rife  many  fmall 
Iteads  or  fuckers  from  the  fides  of  the  Hems ; but  in  order 
to  encourage  the  principal  head  to  grow  to  a large  fize, 
all  thefe  fmall  fide  fhoots  ihould  be  difplaced. 

I'his  is  conilantly  pradlifed  by  perfons  who  prefer  one 
large  handfome  head  to  three  or  four,  fmall  ones;  but 
when  you  pradife  this,  the  fuckers  Ihould  always  be 
taken  off,  before  they  exceed  the  fize  of  an  egg;  and 
thefe  are  in  fome  families  dreffed  and  eaten. 

Thefe,  the  gardeners  about  London  call  fuckers : they 
gather  them  as  above,  and  tye  them  in  bunches,  and 
carry  them  to  market,  where  they  have  a ready  call  for 
them  ; but  efpecially  at  Covent-garden  and  Spital-Fields 
markets. 

Remember,  as  faid  lall  month,  to  breakdown  die  Hems 
of  the  artichokes,  as  foon  as  you  cut  the  fruit. 

Small  Sallad  Seed. 

Now  fow  fmall  fallad  feeds;  fuch  as  mullard,  creffes, 
radifli,  rape,  and  turnep. 

When  a conftant  fupply  of  thefe  are  wanted,  there 
Ihould  be  a little  feed  of  each  kind  fown  once  every  week,^ 

Let  them  be  fown  in  a fhady  border : draw  IhalloW^ 
drills,  fow  the  feeds  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  ; in  dry  weather  they  mull  be  duly 
watered. 

SciiKting 
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So'zoing  Lettuce  Seed,  and  Pl'a?iting, 

Sow  lettuce  feed,  at  two  different  times  this  month,  for 
nfe,  both  this  autumn,  and  the  following  winter  and 
fpring. 

The  principal  forts  for  fowing  now  arc  the  green  and 
white  cos  lettuce,  celicia,  brown-dutch,  common  and 
hardy  green  cabbage  lettuce  ; but  may  alfo  fovv  fome  of 
any  of  the  other  kinds.  See  tlie  catalogue.  ' 

Tlie  firlf  fowing  is  to  be  performed  fome  time  before 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  and  is  to  raife  plants  for  fupply- 
ir.g  the  table  in  September,  October  and  November  ; the 
lecond  fowing  mull  be  done  fome  time  between  the  eigh- 
teenth and  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  ; and  the  plants 
raifed  from  this  fowing  are  fome  to  be  planted  out  in 
September,  for  winter  fupply;  and  others,  fuch  as  the 
celicia,  brown-dutch,  common  and  hardy  green,  cab- 
bage lettuce,  to  remain  where  fowed,  and  thinned  as 
wanted  in  winter  and  fpring  ; and  a good  quantity  of 
the  cos  and  celieia  lettuces  be  planted  out  in  September 
and  Oflober,  upon  warm  borders  in  order  to  hand  the 
winter,  tofuppiy  the  table  next  March,  April  and  May. 

Let  each  lort  of  this  feed  be  lown  feparate  ; take  care 
to  rake  it  in  evenly  ; and,  in  dry  weather,  it  w'ill  be  pro- 
per to  water  the  bed  or  border  now  and  then  where  the 
feed  is  fovvn. 


But  fome  of  the  plants  raifed  from  both  the  firh  and 
fecond  fowing,  particularly  the  brown-dutch  and  com- 
mon cabbage-lettuce,  may,  when  fit  (that  is,  in  06lo- 
ber)  be  planted  in  fhallow  frames  to  forward  them  for 
winter  fervice,  where  they  mud  be  covered  every  night, 

other  bad  cold  w'eather,  with  the 
glaffes  : and  in  hard  trohs  they  muh  alfo  have  a thick 
covering  of  dry  litter  (fuch  as  draw,  or  fern)  laid  over 
the  glaffes;  and  about  the  outfides  of  the  frames.  If  thus 
pioperly  managed,  they  will  be  tolerably  well  cabbaged 
in  December,  January,  and  February;  at  which  time 
tabk^'''^  edeemed  a great  rarity,  and  highly  accep- 

But  if  in  Odober  or  November,  fome  dout  plants  of 
lettuce  are  tranfplanted  from  the  open  ground  with  balls 
or  earth  to  their  roots,  into  a moderate  hot-bed  defend- 
ed with  a frame  and  glaffes  as  above,  it  will  forward 
tnem  to  a handfomc  fize  in  winter. 


S 3 
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Flanthig  Lettuces. 

Plant  out  a quantity  of  the  dllFerent  forts  of  lettuce., 
which  were  fowed  lall  month  to  fupply  the  table  in  au- 
tumn. See  September  and  0£lober,  &c. 

Let  thefe  have  an  open  free  fituation,  dig  the  ground, 
and  while  frefh  turned  up,  put  in  the  plants  direftly  in 
this  hot  fcafon  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder,  and 
give  them  diredlly  a little  water  ; in  dry  weather  they  mufl 
be  watered  as  occafion  requires,  till  they  have  taken  root. 

Femiel,  Carciims,  and  Angelica. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  you  may  fow  feeds  of 
fennel,  carduus,  and  angelica. 

The  feeds  which  are  fown  now,  are  to  ralfe  plants  for 
the  next  year’s  ufe;  and  by  fowing  them  at  this  feafon, 
they  will  come  up  ftronger  in  the  fpring. 

NotCy  Thefe  feeds  wall  grow,  if  fown  in  the  fpring  fea- 
fon, but  not  fo  early,  nor  do  they  generally  come  up  fo 
•flrong,  as  the  autumn-fown  plants. 

Dejlroy  Weeds. 

Take  care  now  to  deftroy  weeds  in  every  part,  among 
all  the  crops  : let  this  always  be  done  in  due  time,  before 
the  weeds  get  to  any  great  head ; and  take  particular  care 
that  none  hand  to  feed. 

This  Ihould  be  well  obferved  in  every  part  of  the 
ground  ; not  only  among  all  the  crops,  but  alfo  in  fuch 
vacant  pieces  of  ground  as  have  been  lately  cleared  from 
fummer  crops. 

p’or  every  weed  that  is  fuffered  to  Hand  to  fcatter  its 
feeds  upon  the  ground,  lays  the  foundation  of  hundreds 
for  the  year  to  come;  therefore  every  opportunity  Ihould  be 
taken  to  deftroy  them  before  they  arrive  to  that  maturity. 

This  is  eafily  done  if  taken  in  time,  and  particularly  in 
all  fuch  places  where  there  is  room  to  bring  in  a hoe. 
With  a fharp  hoe,  taking  advantage  of  dry  days,  a per- 
fon  may  foon  go  over  a great  deal  of  ground. 

Never  fufter  large  weeds  to  lay  upon  any  Ipot  of  ground 
when  they  have  at  any  time  been  hoed  down,  but  rake 
them  up,  and  alfo  clear  them  away. 

Tranfplant  and  fon.v  Etidive. 

Tranfplant  another  parcel  of  endive.  Choofe  an  open 
fnot,  and  let  it  be  properly  dug  ; then  get  fome  of  the 
ftrongeft  plants,  trim  the  extreme  end  of  their  roots,  and 
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the  tops  of  their  leaves  a little,  and  then  plant  them 
twelve  inches  each  way  from  one  another. 

Water  them  as  foon  as  planted ; and  in  dry  weather, 
let  the  waterings  be  repeated  once  every  two  or  three 
days,  until  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

The  endive  which  was  planted  out  in  June,  will, 
about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
be  full  grown,  and  the  plants  Ihould  be  tied  up  to  pro- 
mote their  blanching. 

Choofe  a dry  day  to  do  this  work  ; then'  get  feme 
fr^ili  bafs,  examine  the  plants,  and  let  a parcel  of  the 
larged  be  tied  ; observing  to  gather  the  leaves  up  regu- 
larly in  the  hand  ; and  then  with  a piece  of  the  bafs,  tie 
them  together  in  a neat  manner ; but  do  not  tie  them 
too  tight. 

Sow  fome  green  curled  endive  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  to  plant  out  the  middle  and  end  of  September 
and  Odtober  for  a late  fpring  crop. 

Earth  up  Cardoons, 

The  cardoons  which  were  planted  out  in  June,  will 
now  be  arrived  to  fome  height ; and  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  to  draw  fome  earth  up  round  each  plant ; and  as 
they  arife  in  height,  let  the  earthing  be  accordingly  re- 
peated. 

Take  care  not  to  draw  the  earth  into  the  heart  of  the 
plants. 

For  their  further  management,  fee  September  and 
O(dober. 

Onions. 

Examine  the  main  crops  of  onions;  when  their  leaves 
begin  to  fall  and  wither,  the  roots  have  had  their  full 
growth,  and  mull  then  be  taken  up.  Let  this  be  done 
in  dry  weather ; immediately  fpread  the  roots  to  dry, 
and  manage  them  as  direded  lall  month. 

Garlick  and  Shallots. 

Garlick  and  {ballots  muft  alfo'  be  taken  up  as  foon  as 
they  have  had  their  proper  growth.  This  is  alfo  known, 
by  their  leaves ; which  when  the  roots  have  done  draw- 
ing nourifhment,  will  begin  to  wither. 

Herbs  to  dijiil  and  dry. 

Gather  herbs  to  diiHl.  This  mud  be  done  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  becaufc  they  are  then  juft  in  their 
prime, 
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Gather  alfo  herbs  to  dry,  to  ferve  the  family  in  win- 
ter. -fhey  mull  be  cut  in  a dry  day,  and  immediately 
fpread  to  dry  in  an  airy  room:  but  lay  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  fun.  When  properly  dried,  tie  them  in 
bunches,  and  hang  them  up  in  a dry  room  till  wanted. 

[So^uL'tg  Ccls'ivorf-s. 

Where  it  was  omitted  lall  month,  you  Ihould  now  fow 
forae  feed  for  cole- worts.. 

But  this  mull  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month: 
otherwife  the  plants  will  not  get  llrength  to  be  lit  for  ufe 
at  any  tolerable  time  this  autumn,  and  will  ferve  alfo 
both  for  the  fupply  of  the  enfuing  winter  and  fpring. 
Sec  July. 

'Tra7ifpla7iting  Colenjjci’ts. 

Examine  the  cole-wort  pl?.nts  which  were  fown  in  Ju- 
ly ; let  them  be  looked  over  about  the  middle,  or  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  month  r and  fee  where  the 
plants  Hand  very  thick,  to  let  feme  be  drawn  out  regu- 
larly, and  plant  them  into  another  fpot. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows,  twelve  inches  afunder  f 
and  fet  the  plants  fix  inches  dillantin  the  row. 

By  this  pradlice,  the  plants  remaining  in  the  feed-beds 
will  have  more  room  to  grow  to  a proper  fize  for  plant- 
ing out  in  general  next  month ; and  thofe  which  are 
.now  tranfplanted,  will  come  into  ufe  three  or  four  weeks 
fooner  than  the  plants  which  are  left  in  the  feed- bed  un- 
til September.  See  July  and  next  month. 

Propagate  Snxeet  Herbs, 

Propagate  where  wanted,  the  different  forts  of  aro- 
matic plants;  the  flips,  or  cuttings,  of  many  forts  may 
Hill  be  planted,  and  will  grow. 

Particularly  the  flips  of  fage,  hyffop,  malllch,  and 
marjoram,  will  flill  fucceed  ; but  mufl  be  planted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  The  flips  or  cuttings  mufl  be 
about  fix  or  feven  inches  long ; but  if  thefe  flips  could 
be  now  flipped  off  from  the  plants  with  roots  to  them, 
it  would  at  this  time  be  a great  advantage ; and  mull 
be  planted  in  a lhady  border,  putting  each  cutting  two 
pujts  out  of  three  into  the.earth ; and,  in  dry  weather^, 
duly  water  them. 
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Plant  alfo,  where  wanted,  flips  of  lavender,  rue,  and 
rofemary : and  you  may  alfo  plant  flips  of  wormwood 
and  fouthernwood. 

But  thefe  flips  fliould  now,  if  poflible,  be  fuch  as  have 
roots  to  them,  as  you  will  fometimes  find  fuch  arifing 
from  the  roots  of  the  main  plants,  where  they  have  been 
planted  pretty  low,  that  their  branches  touch  the  ground, 
when  they  will  have  taken  root. 

Thefe  cuttings  fhould  alfo  be  from  about  fix  to  eight, 
or  nine  inches,  in  length  j planted  in  a Ihady  border,  and 
occafionally  watered. 

Management  of  Aromatic  Plants, 

Now  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  it  will  be  pro^ 
per  to  cut  down  the  decayed  flovver-ftems  of  many  kinds 
of  aromatic  plants  ; fuch  as  hyflbp,  favory,  lavendar,  and 
all  other  fuch  like  kinds. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  fliorten  all  the 
(Vraggling  young  Ihoots,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  with- 
in due  compafs ; which  alfo  will  m»ke  them  produce 
numbers  of  new  Ihort  Ihoots,  and  they  will,  by  that 
means,  form  clofc  fnug  heads  before  winter. 

But  this  work  (hould,  if  poflible,  be  done  in  a moift 
time,  and  with  a pair  of  garden-fhears,  let  the  decayed 
flower-ftems,  and  the  young  Ihoots,  or  branches  be 
trimmed  pretty  clofe. 

The  plants,  after  this,  will  foon  begin  to  put  out  new 
• Ihoots ; and  thefe  will  get  ftrength,  and  make  the  plants 
appear  neat  all  winter.. 

Gathering  Seeds, 

Gather  feeds,  in  due  time,  according  as  they  ripen. 

Let  this  be  done  in  dry  days ; and  as  foon  as  they  are 
cut,  fpread  them  upon  mats,  or  cloths',  to  dry  and  hard- 
en. Bat  they  mull  be  fpread  where  rain,  if  it  flioul^ 
happen,  cannot  touch  them  ; and  let  them  be  now  and 
then  turned  : when  it  has  lain  a fortnight,  or  tl  e e- 
abouts  to  dry,  let  it  be  beaten,  or  rubbed  out,  and  w 11 
cleaned. 

^Then  fpread  the  feed. thin  upon  cloths, in  a dry  place; 
where  let  it  he  a day  or  two  to  harden  it  properly  : it  is- 
then  to  be  put  up  in  bags  or  boxes, 
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So^ujing  Corn-fallad  and  Cher--vil, 

This  is  now  a good  time  to  fow  the  leeds  of  corn-fal- 
lad,  otherwife  lamb-lettuce  ; and  alfo  the  feeds  of  cher- 
yil,  for  winter  and  fpring.  fervice. 

Both  thefc  plants  will  come  up  the  fame  autumn,  and 
are  very  hardy,  and  will  be  ft  for  ufe  all  winter,  and  the 
Ipring  leafon  ; when  feme  more  feed  of  each  fort  fhould 
be  fown  to  fucceed  thefe. 

The  lamb-lettuce,  or  corn-fallad,  are  commonly  ufed 
in  winter  and  fpring  fallads : and  the  chervil  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  foups. 

The  feeds  of  both  forts  may  either  be  fown  in  drills  or 
in  broad-cafl,  and  raked  in. 

But  the  plants  of  tiie  corn-fallad  Ihould  be  thinned^to 
three  or  four  inches  diflance  : the  chervil  require  no 
thinning. 

Ripening  Melons, 

Take  particular  care  now  of  the  ripening  melons;  if 
there  fhould  at  this  time,  happen  to  be  much  rain,  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  ^nd  all  the  bell:  fruit,  mull  be  w'ell 
defended  from  it ; and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  methods 
propofed  for  their  protedlion  laft  month. 

Cuciijnber  Plants. 

Cucumber  plants  alfo  demand  gcod  attention  at  this 
time  ; particularly  the  principal  crop,  which  were  fown 
iOi  the  open  ground,  to  produce  fruit  to  pickle. 

Thefe  plants,  for  one  thing,  mull,  in  dry  weather,  be 
remarkably  well  fupplied  w’lth  water.  They  will  Hand 
in  need  of  this,  inadrytime,  at  lead  three  or  four  times 
a week.  Let  them  not  want  for  moifture,  in  dry  wea- 
ther, and  the  plants  will  not  fixil  to  produce  fruit  abun- 
dantly. 

Let  the  plants  be  alfo  looked  over  in  a regular  man- 
ner, about  three  times  a week,  in  order  to  gatner  the 
young  fruit  according  as  it  becomes  fit  for  thepurpofe  of 
pickling;  for  when  once  the  fruit  are  come  to  their  pro- 
per fize,  they  will  foon  grow  too  large  for  that  ufe. 

Likewife  let  the  cucumbers  of  the  bell  or  hand  glafs 
crops  be  alfo  fupplied  plentifully  with  water~and  will 
continue  bearing  good  fruit  till  the  middle  of  next  month. 

May  now  fovv  a few  long  prickly  cucumbers  to  plant 

into 
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into  a hot-bed  next  month,,  under  frame  and  lights,  to 
produce  handfome  fruit  in  Odoberand  November. 

So^iuing  Turneps. 

This  is  ftill  a proper  time  to  fow  turneps  for  a late  crop. 

But  let  the  feed,'  if  polTible,  be  fown  in  the  firft  or  fe- 
cond  week  in  the  month,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
fuccefs : but  I would  not  advife  to  fow  the  feed  later 
than  the  third  week  in  the  month,  for  that  which  is 
fown  after  that  time  feldom  fucceeds  well. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turneps  which  were  fown  laft  month. 
To  do  this  work,  take  advantage  of  dry  days  ; and  let  it 
be  done  before  the  plants  are  too  far  advanced  in  their 
growth  ; this  work  Ihould  always  be  begun  when  the 
rough  leaves  of  the  plants  are  about  the  breadth  of  a 
man’s  thumb  ; then  the  work  can  be  done  with  expedi- 
tion and  regularity. 

Let  the  plants  be  thinned  out  to  the  dillancd  of  about 
fix  or  eight  inches ; but  for  large  field  turneps  cut  them 
out  almoft  double  that  diftance. 
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Vine^  . 

LO  O K over  vines  again,  both  in  vineyards  and  on 
walls,  and  let  them  be  once  more  cleared  from  all 
ufelefs  {hoots. 

All  (hoots  whatever,  that  have  been  lately  produced 
either  from  the  old  or  young  wood,  muft  now  be  en- 
tirely difplaced  ; for  fuch  are  quite  ufelefs;  and,  if  left, 
would  darken  the  fruit  very  much,  and  greatly  retard  its 
growth  : therefore  let  ail  fuch  (hoots  be  rubbed  off  quite 
clofe.  ' 

Examine  alfo,  at^thefame  time,  with  good  attention, 
aii  the  ‘bearing,  and  other  proper  fhoots  ; and,  wliere 
they  hare  darted  from  their  places,  let  them  be  imme- 
diately faftened  clofe  to  the  wall,  or  ftnkes,  in  their  pro* 
per  direction.  This  (hould  at  all  times,  be  duly  ob- 
ferved,  that  every  (hoot  and  bunch  of  fruit  may  have  an 
equal  advantage  of  fun  aid  air  to  ripen  them. 

S 6 . Likewife 
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Likewife,  examine  the  fruit ; and  where  the  bunches, 
are  entangled  in  each  other,  or  with  the  fticots,  let  them 
be  relieved  fo  that  every  bunch  may  hang  in  its  proper 
polition. 

You  may  now,  i/  you  choofe  it,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  top  ail  the  fhoots  that  have  fruit  on  them, 
and  all  others  that  have  advanced  above  the  top  of  the' 
wall,  or  any  way  beyond  their  due  bounds. 

The  Vineyard. 

Dedroy  the  v.'ecds  between  the  rows  of  vines  in  the  vine- 
yard, and  let  them  always  be  cut  down  as  foon  as  they 
' appear  ; and  rake  the  ground,  clear  the  furface  from  the 
Icofe  weeds,  and  all  manner  of  rubbiih. 

Keeping  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  vineyards  per- 
fectly clear  from  weeds,  and  free  from  rubbiih  of  every 
fort,  is  a very  great  advantage  to  the  growth  and  ripen  • 
ingof  the  grapes ; and  unlefs  the  furface  be  always  kept 
fo,  particularly  at  this  feafon,  the  bunches  of  thefe  fruit 
will  never  ripen  perfeCUy. 

A perfefl  clean  furface  in  the  vineyard  anfwers,  in  a 
great  degree  the  purpofe  of  a wall,  by  returning  the 
fun’s  heat  upon  the  vines  and  fruit. 

Where,  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow,  no  refiedflon  ofr 
heat  can  come  for  the  furface  : but,  on  the 'contrary,  a- 
moift  vapour  arifes  between  the  rows,  and  about  the  plants- 
and  fruit,  which  very  much  retards  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  the  grapes,  an4  prevents  their,  acquiring,  a 
rich  flavour. 

Wall  Y rees. 

Wall  trees  fllir  demand  attention  ; particularly  peachp. 
nedlarine,  and  fuch  like  kinds. 

Let  them  be  once  more  carefully  looked  over,  and  lee 
whether  all  the  branches  and  fhoots  remain  fecure  in 
their  proper  places.  Where  any  have  been  difplaced  by 
winds,  or  other  accidents,  let  them  be  nailed  up  again- 
in  a fecure  and  neat  manner  ; and  where  any  of  the' 
flioots  are  loofe,  or  projefr  confldcrably  from  the  wall,, 
let  fuch  alfo  be  nailed  in  clofe  and  fecurcly. 

To  have  the  flioots  all. lay  clofe  and  regular  to  the  wall 
it  is  a very  great  advantage  to  the  fruit ; and,.  berides,..it 
looks  decent. 
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I.ikewife  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  when  any  ftrag- 
gling  (hoots  have  been  lately  produced  : and  let  all  fuch' 
be  now  taken  otf,  that  there  may  be  no  ufelefs  wood  to 
darken  the  ripening  fruit  too  much  from  the  fun. 

Cleaning  the  Borders  about  Fruit  F'rees. 

Let  all  the  fruit  tree  borders  be  now  kept  remarkably 
clean  : let  no  weeds  gro^,  nor  fuffer  any  kind  of  litter 
to  be  feen  upon  them. 

By  keeping  thefe  borders  neat,  it  is  not  only  agree- 
able, in  the  greatell  degr^,  to  the  eye ; but  a clean 
fmooth  furface  throws  up  a reflexion  of  the  fun’s  heat, 
on  the  tree,  which  certainly  greatly  promotes  the  ripen- 
ing and  improves  the  tlavour  of  the  fruit- 

Fig-Trees. 

\ 

Take  care  of  fig-trees;  the  figs  will  now  be  full  grown, 
and  will  begin  to  ripen,  and  therefore  require  a due 
lhare  of  fun  to  promote  their  ripening,  and  to  give  them 
their  true  flavour. 

Ail  the  Itrong  (hoots  muft  therefore  be  now  laid  in 
clofe  to  the  wall ; but  take  care  to  ufe  the  knife  on  thefe 
ti  ees  but  very  little  at  this  time.  Cut  off  no  (lioots  bUt 
fuch  as  grow  directly  fore-right ; therefore  lay  in  all  the 
fair  growing  fide-(hoots  ; for  thefe  young  (hoots  that  are 
now  laid  in,  are  to  bear  the  fruit  to  be  expedled  next 
year ; and  as  thele  trees  produce  their  fruit  upon  none 
but  the  year-old  (hoots ; it  is  the  fafefi;  way  to  leave 
enough  at  this  time  ; for  what  is  not  wanted  to  lay  in 
at  the  general  fealcn  of  pruning,  can  at  that  time  be 
eaiily  cut  away. 

But,  whatever  you  do,  be  fare  not  to  fhorten  any  bf 
the  (hoots,  but  lay  in  every  one  at  full  length,  for  the 
(lioots  of  thele  trees  mult  never  be  (liortened,  becaufe  they 
are  the  only  bearing  wood  for  next  year,  and  as  they 
bear  principally  towards  their  upper  ends,  (lioitening 
would  deilroy  the  bell  fruitful  parts  thereof,  and  throw 
thefn  into  a redundancy  of  ufelel's  wood  the  following 
fu  miner. 

Obferve  to  lay  them  in  regularly,  not  acrofs  one  an- 
other, and  then  let  them  be  well  fecured,  for  the  wind 
and  rain  has  great  power  over  thefe  trees  on  account  of 
their  broad  leaves. 
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Budded  Trees, 

Go  over  the  flocks  or  trees  which  were  budded  in  Ju- 
ly, and  let  all  the  bandages  be  loolened. 

I'his  fhould  always  be  done  in  about  three  weeks,  but 
never  exceed  a month,  after  the  buddirg  is  performed; 
othervvife  as  the  bud  will  fwell,  the  fap  will  be  flopped 
in  its  regular  courfe,  and  the  parts  about  the  bud  will 
be  pinched,  and  will  fwell  irregularly,  and  not  one  bud 
in  five  fucceed  well. 

Likewife  examine  that  part  of  the  flock  below  the  bud, 
and  when  there  are  any  fhoots  fent  forth  in  that  place, 
let  them  be  taken  off  clofe. 

Buddhig, 

Budding  may  fall  be  performed  ; but  this  mufl  be' 
done  in  the  beginning,  but  not  later  than  the  middle, 
of  this  month.  See  the  Nurfery  and  Fruit-garden  for 
July. 

Defe7iding  Wall-fruit  from  InfeSls,  l£c. 

Continue  to  defend  the  choice  wall-fruit  from  infe6ls 
and  birds. 

Birds  are  to  be  kept  off  by  fixing  up  nets  before  the' 
trees  of  fuch  fruit  as  they  would  eat.  This  is  a fure  de- 
fence againft  thofe  devourers ; therefore  it  will  be  well- 
worth  while  for  fuch  perions  as  have  nets  to  fix  them  up 
before  fome  of  the  choicefl  fruit,  particularly  grapes,  figs,, 
and  late  cherries. 

Wafps  and  flies  are  alfo  to  be  guarded  againfl,  for  thefe' 
infefts  will  devour  the  mofl  delicate  fruit  at  a furprifing 
rate,  and,  if  not  prevented,  make  great  havock. 

The  only  method  to  prevent  this,  is,  to  continue  to 
place  baits  in  different  parts  of  the  trees  to  catch  them  ; 
that  is,  let  a quantity  of  large  phials  be  filled  with  fu' 
gared,  or  honey-water,  as  advifed  lafl  month,  and  hang 
three  or  four  in  each  of  the  principal  trees ; this  will 
greatly  proteft  the  fruit,  for  the  fweetnefs  of  the  water 
will  entice  the  inietts  to  negleft  it,  and  they  will  con- 
tinually hover  about  the  mouth  of  the  phials;  numbers 
will  daily  creep  in  to  drink,  and  when  once  they  enter 
not  one  in  a hundred  can  get  out  again. 
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Watering  and  general  care  of  annual  Plants  in  Pots* 

Take  care  now  of  the  annual  plants  in  pots ; they 
muft,  in  dry  weather,  be  well  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter : let  them  be  watered  at  leall  three  or  four  times  a- 
week  : but  in  very  hot  dry  weather  they  will  need  wa- 
tering every  day. 

' Support  fuch  as  require  it  w'ell  with  handfome  flakes, 
and  let  the  llalks  or  flems  of  the  plants  be  neatly  tied  t;o 
them,  according  as  they  advance  in  height'. 

When  dead  leaves  appear  on  thefe  plants,  let  them  be 
immediately  taken  off,  for  nothing  looks  worfej  and 
keep  the  pots  always  very  clear  from  weeds. 

Watering  and  general  care  of  perennial  Plants  in  Pots. 

In  dry  weather  give  water  alfo  pretty  often  to  all  the 
perennial  flower-plants  in  pots. 

But  this  mufl  be  done  in  general ; that  is,  thofe  plants 
which  are  paft  flowering  will  want  water  as  well  as  thofe 
which  are  ftill  to  bloom. 

Take  care  now  of  all  fuch  perennial  plants  in  pots  as 
have  done  blowing  ; let  the  flalks  when  the  flowers  de- 
cay be  immediately  cut  down  j'loofen  the  earth  in  the 
top  of  the  pot,  take  fome  out  j replace  it  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  new,  and  then  fet  the  pots  in  a fliady  place 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fummer. 

Propagate  fibrous-rooted  Plants.  ' 

Now  is  the  proper  time  toencreafe  many  of  the  double 
flowered  fibrous-rooted  plants,  by  flipping  and  parting 
the  roots  ; and  the  proper  time  to  begin  to  do  it  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  month. 

Many  forts  may  now  be  encreafed  by  that  method  ; 
particularly,  the  double  rofe-campion  and  catchfly, 
double  fcarlet  lychnis  and  double  rocket ; alfo  the  double 
ragged  robin,  bachelor’s  button,  gentianella,  andpoly- 
anthufes,  and  feveral  other  fuch  like  kinds  of  fibrous- 
rooted  perennials. 
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^ rhe  method  is  this:  wheie  the  plants  have  prown‘ 
into  large  tufts,  let  the  whole  of  each  root  be  taken  up' 
entirely  out  of  the  eartii ; then  let  it  be  parted,,  or  di- 
vid<^  into  as  many  feparate  plants  as  you  Ihall  fee  con- 
venient, but  not  into  very  fmall  heads ; but  in  parting 
thern,  take  care  to  do  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  every  plant 
or  flip  fo  feparated  may  be  properly  furnifhed  with  roots. 

_ When  the  root  is  thus  parted  into  feveral  flips  or  dif- 
tindl  plants,  let  every  fuch  flip  or  plant  be  trimmed;  by 
cutting  off  any  ftraggling  or  broken  parts  of  the  roots, 
pick  off  any  dead  or  broken  leaves,  and  trim  the  other 
parts  as  you  fhall  fee  neceffary,  and  then  plant  them. 

They  mull  be  planted  in  a fhady  border,  or  where 
they  can  be  occafionally  fhaded  with  mats.  Let  them 
be  fet  about  fix  inches  apart,  clofe  the  earth  well  about 
them,  and  give  them  fome  water. 

Let  the  waterings  be  occafionally  repeated,  till  the 
plants  are  rooted,  and  alfo  during  the  fummer. 

Thefe  will  all  take  root  in  a very  fhort  time,  get 
ftrength,  and  make  tolerable  good  plants  by  the  latter 
end  of  Odtober  : at  that  time  they  may  be  taken  up  with 
balls,  and  planted  fome  in  pots,  and  the  reft  into  bor- 
ders. They  will  all  blow  next  fummer. 

Saxifrage^ 

This  is  now  a proper  time  to  propagate  faxifrage. 

The  double  white  fa.\'ifrage  flcvVers  in  the  fpring  fea- 
fon,  and  makes  a beautiful  appearance. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  off-fcts  from  the  roots, 
which  they  produce  plentifully  : they  are  generally 

planted  in  pots,  but  may  alfo  be  planted  in  the  borders 
or  beds,  planting  feveral  of  its  fmall  roots  in  a place, 
that  the  flowers  may  come  up  in  bunches  : otherwife' 
they  will  make  but  little  fhew. 

The  pyramidal  faxafrage  makes  a moft  beautiful  ap- 
pearance when  in.  bloom  : it  is  -propagated  by  off-fets, 
which  arjfe  from  the  Tides  of  the  plants,  and  they  mny 
now  be  taken  off,  and  either  planted  in  borders  or  pots, 
and  will  flower  next  year. 

Auricula  Plants, 

The  auricula  plants  in  pots  fliould,  fome  time  in  this 
mputh,  be  ihifted  into  frclh  earth. 

For 
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For  that  purpofe,  provide  a quantity  of  frefh  compoft  ? 
let  this  be  fifted,  or  otherwife  broken  very  fmall  between 
the  hands,  and  then  be  laid  ready. 

When  this  is  done,  take  up  the  pots  one  by  one,  and 
pick  off  all  decayed  leaves  of  the  plants;  then  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  trim  away  fonie  of  the  earth  from 
its  roots,  and  let  the  extreme  fibres  be  trimmed  : this 
done,  fill  the  pot  nearly  with  new  compoft,  immedi- 
ately fet  the  plant  in  the  middle,  clofe  the  earth  well 
about  it,  and  fill  up  the  pot  properly  with  more  com- 
port. 

When  the  whole  are  thus  planted,  let  them  be  mo- 
derately watered,  and  fet  the  pots  in  a fliady  place,  or 
rtiade  them  occafionally  with  mats,  and  water  them  in 
dry  weather  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Seedling  Auriculas,  lA c. 

The  feedling  auriculas,-  and  polyanthufes,  rtiould  now, 
where  it  was  omitted  laft  month,  be  pricked  out  from  tho 
feed- bed. 

Dig  for  them  a bed  er  border  in  a rtieltered  utuation, 
rake  the  furface  even,  and  then  put  in  the  plants,  about 
three  or  four  Inches  afunder.  Take  particular  care  to 
clofe  the  earth  very  well  about  them,  and  give  them  a 
moderate  watering. 

The  waterings  murt,  if  the  weather  rtiould  prove  dry, 
be  repeated  moderately  every  other  day  till  the  plants 
have  taken  frelh  root.  s 

Auricula  Seed, 

This  is  a good  tlnve  to  fow  auricula  feed ; and 
It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  fow  the  feed  of  polyan- 
thufes. 

Thefe  feeds  may  either  be  fowed  in  a border  of  light 
earth,  or  in  boxes  or  large  wide  pots,  &c.  for  that  pur- 
pofe ; if  the  latter,  fill  fome  pots  or  boxes  with  light 
earth  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month.  Let 
the  feeds  be  Town  pretty  thick,  and  cover 'them  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

The  boxes  or  pots  murt  then  be  fet  where  only  the 
morning  fun  comes,  rtand  there  till  the  end  of  next  ^ 
month,  and  then  be  removed  where  they  can  have  the 
full  fun. 
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The  auricula  feed  will  probably  not  grow  before  the 
fpring,  but  the  plants  will  then  come  up  earlier  and 
flronger  than  thofefown  at  that  feafon. 

But  the  polyanthufes  will  fometimcs  come  up  the  fame 
feafon,  and  will  Hand  the  winter  well,  and  will  be  fit  to 
plant  out  early  next  fummcr,  when  they  will  have  time 
to  grow  flrong,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  produce  ftrong  flow- 
ers the  fpring  after. 


Carnation  Layers, 

Carnation  layers,  that  have  been  layed  five  or  fix 
weeks,  will  be  well  rooted,  and  fliould  be  cut  from  the 
0I4  root,  and  planted  into  beds  or  pots. 

But  in  order  to  proteft  the  layers  more  readily  in  win- 
ter, it  will  be  advifeable  to  plant  a parcel  of  the  belf 
plants  in  fmall  pots,  particularly  fome  of  the  choicefl 
kinds. 

For  that  purpofe,  let  a quantity  of  penny  or  half- 
penny pots  be  procured,  and  fill  them  with  good -earth 
then  take  oif  the  layers,  trim  their  tops  a little,  cut  off 
the  bottom  of  the  flalk  or  root,  clofe  to  the  flit  part  or 
gafh  which  was  made  in  laying;  then  plant  one  layer  in 
each  pot,  and  immediately  give  a little  water. 

Then  fet  all  the  pots  in.  a lhady  fituation,  and  give 
water  as  occafion  requires  till  the  plants  have  all  fairly 
taken  root. 

When  the  plants  are  firmly  rooted,,  let  the  pots  be  then 
removed  into  a more  open  fituation,  and  remain  there 
until  the  latter  end  of  Odlober,  when  it  is  advifeable 
that  a raifed  bed  of  dry  compoft  be  prepared,  the  breadth 
and  length  of  a common  garden-frame ; the  bed  mull 
be  prepared  with  fome  dry  and  light  earth,  and  a quan- 
tity of  coal-aflies,  or  fand,  &c.  mixing  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  raifed  at  leail:  four  inches  above  the  common 
level  of  the  ground : when  thus  prepared,  put  on  the 
frame,  then,  at  the  above  time  (Odlober.,)  plunge  the- 
pots  to  their  rims  in  the  bed,  as  clofe  together  as  can  be; 
for  here  the  plants  are  to  remain  all  winter,  and  to  be 
defended  in  bad  weather  with  glaffes,  &c. 

But  the  glaffes  are  only  to  be  put  on  in  fevere  frofts^. 
fnow,  and  much  rain  ; and  muft  be  taken  oft  conftantly, 
in  mild  and  dry  weather. 

Note,  where  frames  and  glaffes  are  wanting,  the  pots 
may  at  the  above  time  be  plunged  in  a bed  prepared  as 
above  : then  place  fome  hoops  acrofs  the  bed  j and  hav- 
ing. 
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ing  fome  good  thick  mats  always  in  readinefs,  let  thefe 
be  drawn  over  the  hoops  to  ftielter  the  plants  in  bad  wea- 


ther. 

By  plunging  the  pots  into  the  bed  of  comport,  it  pre- 
ferves  the  plants  more  fecurely  from  froft : for  it  then 
cannot  enter  at  the  fides  of  the  pots  to  hurt  the  roots. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  this  bed,  and  in  the  fame 
pots,  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  thefirll  week  in 
March  ; they  are  then  to  be  turned  out  with  the  ball  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  the  large  pots 
where  they  are  to  blow.  See  February  and  March. 

But  the  common  carnation  layers,  that  are  intended  to 
be  planted  in  the  borders,  fliould  be  managed  in  this 
manner : 

When  the  layers  are  all  well  rooted,  they  are  then  to  be- 
feparated  from  the  old  plant,  trimmed  as  above  direfl- 
ed,  and  planted  in  a bed  or  liorder  of  rich  earth.  Let 
them  be  fet  about  fix  inches  diftance  everyway  from  one 
another,  and  dire£lly  watered,  and  the  waterings  mull 
be  occalionally  repeated,  and  the  plants  mull  be  lhaded 
from  the  mid-day  fun  till  well  rooted. 

The  layers  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  or  border  until 
Oftober ; by  that  time  they  will  have  gotten  ftrength, 
and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders. 


Laying  Carnations. 

This  is  ftill  a proper  time  to  lay  carnations  and  double 
fvveet-williams,  but  this  mull  be  done  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month. 

Take  off  all  fuch  layers  of  double  fweet- williams  as 
were  layed  five  or  fix  weeks  ago,  and  manage  them  as 
diredled  for  the  carnations, 

« 

Plant  out  Pink  Pipings, 

When  the  pink  pipings  or  cuttings  planted  in  June 
are  well  rooted  and  advanced  in  growth,  let  fome  be 
thinned  out  and  planted  in  three  or  four  feet-wide  beds,, 
in  rows  fix  inches  afunder,  and  give  proper  waterings  ; 
the  reft  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  next  month,  and  they 
will  all  acquire  proper  rtrength  for  flowering  the  follow-. 
ing  year  : fee  June. 

They  will  obtain  a good  bufhy  growth  by  the  end  of 
Odober,  when,  or  in  November  or  the  following  fpring, 

fome 
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fome  of  the  ftrongeft  may  be  tranfplanted  with  balls  into 
the  borders,  &c.  i 

Sonjj  Seeds  of  bulbous  FJon)jers, 

^ Now  fow  feeds  of  bulbous  flower  roots.  The  proper  ! 
time  to  do  this,  is  fome  time  between  the  twentieth  and 
lall  day  of  the  month. 

The  forts  proper  to  be  Town,  are  tulips,  hya.cin‘-hs,  nar-  j 
clffus,  iris,  crown  imperials,  fritillarias,  and  lilies,  the 
feeds  of  martagons,  crocufes,  and  fome  other  bulbs. 

Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  either  in  beds  or  in  boxes. 

The  convenience  of  boxes  is,  they  can  be  removed  • 
readily  to  a different  fituation  as  the  fcafon  requires,  j 
The  boxes  for  this  purpofe  muft  be  about  fifteen  or  eigh-  j 
teen  inches  broad,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  j 

They  muit  be  filled,  within  an  inch  and  an  half  of  the 
top,  with' fine  light  earth,  making  the  top  fmooth  ; then- 
fow  the  feeds  thereon  moderately  thick,  and  cover  them 
with  fifted  earth  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

The  boxes  are  then  to  be  moved  to  a fomewhat  fhacly 
fituation  ; and,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  rnufl  be  at  \ 
times  lightly  watered  ; they  are  to  ftand  there  till  the  lat-  ' 
ter  end  of  September,  and  then  be  removed  to  a warm 
part  of  the  garden. 

But  thefe  feeds  may  alfo,  if  you  choofe  it,  be  fown  in 
beds  of  light  earth,  and  will  fucceed  tolerably  well.  The 
beds  muft  be  prepared  in  a dry  warm  fituation,  and 
fhould  be  about  three  feet  broad. 

The  boxes  or  beds  muft  be  defended  in  winter  from  fe- 
vere  frofts  and  great  fnows ; and  this  is  to  be  done  by 
laying  dry  litter  over  and  about  the  outfides  of  the  boxes,, 
or  on  the  furface  of  the  beds. 

The  plants'will  begin  to  appear  about  the  latter  end 
of  next  March,  and  muft  be  then  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
and  in  dry  weather  refrelhed  pretty  often  with  water. 

In  June  or  July  their  leaves  will  decay,  and  then  the 
furface  of  the  earth  muft  be  cle.arcd  from  weeds  and  lit- 
ter, and  about  half  an  inch  of  frelh  earth  ftrewed  over 
the  furface  of  the  box  or  bed. 

Thus  let  them  remain  till  the  fame  time  the  fecond 
fummer,  and  then  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant  them. 

Then  at  that  time,  prepare  a bed  or  two  in  a clean  dry- 
lying  fpot,  and  where  the  earth  is  light,,  and  each  bed 
to  Ipe  three  feet  broad. 


Then 
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Then  take  up  the  roots  out  of  the  feed-bed,  and  im- 
mediately plant  them  into  the  beds  prepared  for  them  ; 
let  them  be  fet  in  rows : the  rows  to  be  four  inches  afun- 
dcr,  and  the  roots  to  be  fet  about  two  inches  and  a half 
a-part  in  the  row. 

The  moll  ready  method  will  be  to  draw  neat  drills  with 
a fmall  hoe,  making  them  about  two  inches  deep,  and 
place  the  roots  in  the  drills  at  the  dillance  above  direfted, 
and  draw  the  earth  over  them,  covering  them  the  depth 
of  two  inches. 

The  next  fummer,  at  the  fame  time,  the  roots  are  to 
be  removed  again,  and  mull  then  be  fet  four  inches  each 
way  apart. 

Thus  thefe  feedlings  are  to  be  treated  every  fummer 
till  they  are  brought  to  a Hate  of  perfedl  flowering ; ob- 
ferving,  at  each  removal,  to  allow’  more  and  more  room. 

When  they  are  brought  to  a condition  of  flowering, 
they  are  then  to  be  managed  as  the  other  old  roots. 

But  it  will  be  feveral  years  before  fome  of  the  roots 
arrive  to  that  Hate,  particularly  the  tulips,  which  never 
begin  to  fliew  a flower  till  the  flxth  or  feventh  year;  but 
the  advantage  of  raifing  this  root  in  particular  from  feed, 
is  that  when  the  feedlings  are  raifed  to  a flowering  ftate, 
and  begin  to  break  into  llripes  or  variegations,  there  will 
every  year  appear  among  them  many  new  flowers. 

This  is  the  advantage  of  raifing  them  from  feed  ; and 
likcwife  among  the  new  flowers,  there  will  fometimes  be 
fome  that  greatly  excel,  by  the  lullre  of  colour  and  re- 
gularity of  ilripes. 

So’w  Anemone  Seeds ^ 

Sow  anemone  feed,  and  the  feed  of  ranunculufes,  and 
fpring  cyclamens^ 

It  will  be  moft  advifcable  to  fow  thefe  feeds  principally 
in  boxes  or  large  wide-mouthed  pots. 

The  pots  or  boxes  to  be  filled  with  rich,  but  very  light 
earth ; the  feeds  are  to  be  fcattered  on  pretty  thick,  and 
covered  lightly  with  fifted  earth,  not  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  deep. 

The  boxes  or  pots,  with  thefe  feeds  and  plants,  when 
they  are  come  up,  are  all  to  be  managed  as  above  diredl. 
cd  in  the  management  of  the  feedling  bulbs. 


Remote 
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Remonje  bulbous  Roots, 

This  is  flill  a proper  time  to  remove  where  required, 
feveral  forts  of  late  flowering  bulbous  roots,  now  out  of 
bloom,  fuch  as  the  roots  of  martagons  and  red  lilies ; the 
ftalks  and  leaves  of  white  lilies  alfo  now  decay,  and  that 
is  alfo  the  mofl:  proper  time  to  remove  thefe  bulbs. 

When  the  ro«ts  are  taken  up,  the  ofF-fets  mull;  be  all 
feparated  from  them  ; and  when  this  is  done,  the  princi- 
pal roots  may  either  be  planted  again  now  in  the  proper 
places,  or  may  be  dried  and  cleaned,  and  put  up  till 
Oftober,  and  then  planted. 

But  the  bell  of  theolF-fets  Ihonld  be  planted  in  nurfery 
beds,  each  fort  feparate,  and  there  to  remain  a year  or 
two ; and  then  may  be  planted  among  the  other  flowering 
roots. 

Bulbous  and  Perjian  irifes, 

Remove  alfo  where  neceflary,  the  roots  of  bulbous  and 
Perlian  iriles  where  it  was  omitted  lafl:  month  ; and  the 
bulbs  of  narciffufes,  fpring  crocufes,  and  jonquils,  fritil- 
iarias,  and  mofl;  other  bulbs  whofe  leaves  are  decayed,  ' 
and  the  roots  have  not  put  out  new  fibres,  may  flill  be  re-  { 
moved,  if  required,  either  for  frelh  tranfplanting  them,  j 
where  necefifary,  or  to  feparate  the  encreafed  ofl-fets 
when  grown  into  large  branches.  ^ 

For  as  obferved  in  the  two  or  three  former  months, 
it  is  neceflary  to  fake  up  the  beft  forts  of  bulbous-flower- 
roots,  at  leafl  once  every  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to 
feparate  the  increaftd  parts  or  ofl-fets  from  the  large  or 
principal  root;  and  it  Ihould  always  be  done  as  foon  as 
che  flower  and  leaves  fade,  or  at  lealt  in  a fhort  time  after ; 
for  at  that  period  the  roots  are  at  refl,  and  draw  no  nourilh- 
ment,  but  will  bear  removal  without  the  leafl  check. 

But  on  the  contrary,  when  the  roots  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  greunJ  any  confiderable  time  after  the  de- 
cay of  the  ftalks  and  leaves,  they  will  all  fend  out  new 
fibres,  and  even  at  that  time,  begin  to  form  the  bud  for  the 
next  year’s  flower;  and  if  the  roots  were  after  that  to  be 
taken  up,  they  might  receive  fo  great  a check  by  the  re- 
moval, that  fome  forts  would  not  protiuce  flowers  the 
fucceeding  year  ; or,  at  leafl  if  they  end,  the  flower 
would  be  very  poor  and  weak. 


40/ 
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Tranfplant  Perennials. 

Tranfplant  intonurfery  beds,  fuch  feedlings  as  wall- 
I flowers,  flocks,  and  fweet-wiljiams ; alfo  columbines, 
, fcabioufes,  and  other  feedling  perennial  and  biennial 
_ plants  as  are  flili  remaining  in  the  feed-bed. 

Thefe  fliould  be  tranfplanted  in  moifl  weather ; and 
.the  fooner  the  better,  that  the  plants  may  haAm  time  to 
I root,  and.  get  fome  flrength  before  wdnter.  Let  a border 
I be  dug  for  them,  or  elfe  dig  fome  beds  three  feet  broad, 
land  immediately  put  in  the  plants,  about  flx  inches  dif- 
I tance  from  one  another,  and  let  them  bediretlly  watered. 

When  the  plants  have  flood  in  the  above  beds,  or  bor- 
:ders,  two  months  or  thereabouts,  or  till  the  end  of  Odo- 
:ber,  or  November,  See.  a quantity  may  then  be  tranf- 
iplanted  into  the  flower  borders ; and  other  parts  of 
-the  pleafure  ground,  to  remain  to  blow  next  yeai'. 


Clip  Hedges. 

NW  clip  or  trim  hedges : all  forts  may  now  be  trim- 
tmed;  fuch  as  holly,  yew,  hornbeam,  elm,  lime,  and 
iallo  thorn  and  all  other  forts. 

This  is  the  only  proper  feafon  to  trim  fuch  hedges  as 
^re  only  clipped  but  once  a year,  becaufe  thofe  hedges 
t hat  are  trimmed  now  will  not  pufh  out  any  more  fhoots 

ito  hgnify  this  fummer ; fo  that  they  will  not  want  cutt- 
nng  till  next  year. 

'"“/I*  were  clipped  in  the  beginning  gr 

fnl  ' "'T*’  "'.-‘nt  clipping  JaL 

»-n  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month.  ‘ 

C ut  Box  and  Thrift. 

.veathl‘’°l"‘‘®T®/’  h'  'hould  be  done  in  moid 
.let  ^‘Isings  cut  pretty  low,  and  do  not 

«et  them  grow  too  broad. 

t was  nnr  ^ T’  l to  want  it ; that  is,  when 

l-r-ftalk.  ^ decayed  flow- 

firm  1/  Srown  uneven  let 


Let 
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“-'Let  the  fh ears  for  this  purpofe  be  ground  very  fnarpat 
the  points,  that  you  may  be  able  to  cut  the  fides  perfed- 
ly  neat.  • 

- But  this  ought  to  be  done  in  moift  weather,  if  poffiblc, 
particularly  the  cutting  in  the  fides,  &c.  of  the  thrift 
edgings,  as  if  too  clolely  trimmed  in  a dry  hot  feafon, 
they, ^re  apt,  foon  after,  to  aflume  a withered,  difagrec- 
sbfe  appearance. 

Mow  Grafs, 

Continue  to  mow  grafs  walks  and  lawns,  and  let  this 
te  done  on'ei^'a  week  or  thereabouts. 

Let  the  walks  and  lawns  be  alfo  often  poled  and  rolled, 
and  this  is  almoft  as  necefiary  to  be  done  as  mowing,  to 
keep  the  grafs  perfedly  clean  and  neat,  and  the  work  of 
mowing  can  alfo  be  thereby  effeded  with  much  greater  ' 
eafe  and  expedition  ; as  alfo  more  clofe  and  evenly  per-  ' 
formed.  * | 

In  mowing  of  garden  grafs,  take  always  opportunity  of  j 
dewy  mornings  or  moift  weather,  while  the  grafs  is  wet, 
for  ftiort  grafs  cannot  be  mowed  with  any  truth,  when 
dry. 

Grans  el  Walks. 

Gravel  walks  fliould  always  be  kept  very  clear  from 
weeds  and  litter,  and  thefe  walks  ftiould  be  duly  rolled, 
at  leaft  twice  a week. 

Borders. 

The  borders  in  this  garden  fhould  be  all  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  always  exceeding  neat. 

Thefe  borders 'flrould  be  now  and  then  gone  over  with 
a lharp  hoe,  in  order  .to  loofen  the  furfacc  and  cut  up  any 
weeds  that  appear.  _ [ 

After  this  they  ftiould  be  raked  over  neatly,  drawing  off 
all  weeds  and  litter,  and  the  furface  ftiould  be  left  clean 
and  fmooth. 

T rimming  Flonvcr  Plants.  , 

Look  overall  the  plants  in  the  borders  or  other  parts  ol' 
the  garden  ; and  where  there  are  any  branches  that  ad- : 
vance  in  an  irregular  or  ftraggling  manner,  let  fuch  b(  ; 
cut  off  clofe,  or  Ihortened,  it  ftiall  feem  necelTary.  ; 

When  i 
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Where  the  fhoots  of  different  flowers  interfere  with  each 
other,  they  fliould  be  fliortened,  fo  that  every  plant  may 
hand  Angle.. 

Flowers  always  appear  beh  when  they  hand  clear  of 
one  another. 

Take  off  all  withered  leaves,  and  let  the  main'flems  of 
the  flowers  be  well  fupported  with  hake's  in  an  upright 
direclion. 

Where  any  fhoots  hang  dangling,  cut  them' off  near  the 
hem  of  the  plant. 

Where  French  and  African  marigolds,  chryfanthe- 
mums,  or  other  flrong  branching  annual  flowers,  produce 
rambling  fhoots  near  the  ground,  they  fliould  be  trim- 
med up  to  a foot  from  the  furface  at  leah. 

This  will  cAufethem  to  form  themfelves  handfomeand 
regular^^eads,  and  will  fliew  themfelves  to  a greater  ad- 
vantage, than  if  the  branches  were  permitted  to  fpread 
near  the  bottom. 

f 

Gather  Flonjuer  See<^s. 

Gather  the  feeds  of  fuch  flowers  as  are  i^ow  ripe,  in  a 
dry  day  ; fpread  them  on  mats  to  dry  in  an  airy  place 
where  the  fun  can  come. 

When  they  are  well  hardened,  beat  or  mb  them  outy 
and  put  them  in  paper  bags,  or  into  boxes,  till  thefea- 
fon  for  fowing  them. 

Planting  autumnal  Bulhs. 

Plant  autumnal-flowering  bulbs,  if  any  are  now  out  of 
ground,  fuch  as  colchicums,  autumnal-narcifius,  arn-';- 
ryllis,  and  autumn  crocus.  Sec.  planting  them  in  beds  or 
borders  of  light  earth  ; they  will  blow  the  end  of  this, 
and  next  month,  and  Odober.  , , 


The  Nursery. 

• V 

Dejlroy  Weeds. 

advantage  of  dry  days  to  deflroy  the  weeds 
1 between  the  rows  of  young  trees  and  Ihrubs  of  all 
kinds.  Let  this  always  be  done  in  due  time  before  the 
weeds  grow  to  any  confiderable  Az.e. 

T 


For 
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For  when  weeds  are  permitted  toftand  too  long,  it  will 
require  double  labour  to  cut  them  down  ; and  large  weeds, 
when  they  are  cut,  will,  if  not  raked  otFthe  ground,  or 
well  fliaken  about,  many  of  them  take  root,  and  grow 
up  again. 

Weed  and  Water  Seedlings. 

Seedling  trees  and  Ihrubs  of  all  lorts  fhould  alfo  now 
be  kept  perfedUy  free  from  weeds  ; for  thefe,  if  permit- 
ted to  grow  in  feed-beds,  would  do  much  damage. 

In  very  dry  and  hot  weather,  it  will  ftill  be  proper  to 
water  the  beds  of  fmall,  young,  tender  feedling  trees, 
and  it  will  at  this  time  be  a great  advantage  to  the  plants. 

Trim  Evergreens. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  trim  evergreens  and  fuch  other 
Ihrnbs  as  want  it  in  the  nurfery.  In  doing' this  obferve 
to  take  out  vigorous  flioots,  or  Ihorten  them  fo  as  to  form 
a more  regular  head. 

Foreji  Trees, 

When  foreft-trees  have  made  any  vigorous  (hoots  from 
their  ilems  near  the  roots,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  fuch 
(hoots  off  clofe. 


T ranfplanting. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  a 
little  mold  and  cloudy,  you  may  tranfplant  feedlings,  pines 
and  firs,  from  the  boxes  or  beds  where  they  were  fown.  _ 

It  is  now  to  be  obferved,  as  hinted  lad  month,  that  it 
is  not  meant  to  tnake  a general  tranfplanting ; but  only 
where  the  plants  are  any  ways  crowded  in  the  feed-bed,  j 
it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant  fome,  that  they  may  not  ' 
(land  to  fpoil  one  another.  In  doing  this  work,  you  are  to  ; 
obferve  the  fame  method  as  mentioned  laft  month. 


Preparing  Ground  for  Tranfplanthig. 

The  ground  where  a new  plantation  is  to  be  made  in 
autumn;  ihould  now  be  kept  clear  from  large  weeds ; and 
if  there  be  any  now  of  large  growth  advancing  to  feed, 
hoe  them  up  and  rake  them  oif  the  ground  and  carry 


them  out. 


Towards 
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Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  it  will  be  time  to  be- 
gin to  trench  fuch  pieces  of  ground  as  are  to  be  planted 
in  autumn  with  any  kinds  of  trees  and  Ihrubs ; and  in 
order  that  the  ground  may  be  the  better  improved  by  the 
rains,  fun  and  dew,  it  will,  in  digging,  be  moil  proper 
to  lay  it  up  in  high  ridges 

Budding, 

Now  go  over  the  ftocks  that  have  been  budded  three 
weeks  or  a month,  and  let  the  bafs  be  untied,  that  the 
parts  about  the  bud  may  not  be  pinched. 

Budding  may  alfo  ftill  be  performed,  but  it  mull  be 
done  in  the  beginning,  or  middle  of  the  month  at  fur- 
theft,  otherwife  it  will  not  fucceed. 

Cherry  Stones. 

Preferve  cherry  ftones  for  fowing,  to  raife  ftocks  for 
budding,  and  grafting. 


The  G r e e n - FI  0 u s e. 

Green-Houfe  Shruhs 

lyrow  let  all  fuch  green-houfe  (hrubs  as  are  in  want 
iy  of  larger  pots,  or  a rcfrefhment  of  new  earth  be 
Imfted,  tnis  bemg.as  good  a time  as  any  in  the  w'lo'e 
year  lor  do-.ng  that  work.  ^ 

For  that  purpofe  provide  a quantity  of  frelh  earth  .and 
ferae  proper  fized  pots  or  tubs  ; thefe  being  readv  let 
the  plant  be  taken  up  out  of  its  pot  with  the®  ball  whole 
tnen  tnm  oft  thofe  matted  and  mouldy  roots  which 

fpread  about  tne  furface  of  the  ball  anJnlel-  ’ 

of  the  old  earth.  ’ 

Then  fet  the  tree  in  the  large  pot,  and  fill  it 

perly  wtth  the  new  compoft,  a.id'^ivc  a rm, dLte  water' 

ing  , fo  proceed  with  others,  and  remov»  the  pots  or  tubs 

from  the  fun 

and  n.eltcrcd  from  violent  winds.  * 

Shift  fucculent  Plants. 

1’  P™P^''  kinds  of  fuc 

knt  plants  t.tat  want  larger  pots ; fuch  as  cuphorbiums, 

^ t fedums. 
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fedums,  aloes,  and  every  other  fort.  Let  this  be  done 
in  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  the  month. 

Take  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  pull  away  a great  part 
of  the  old  earth  with  care'  from  the  ball,  and  trim  the 
draggling  fibres  of  the  root ; fet  the  plants  immediately 
into  the  new  pots,  fill  it  up  equally  round  with  new  light 
dry  compoft,  and  diredlly  give  each  a little  water. 

Then  fet  the  pots  in  a lhady  place  and  the  plants  will 
foon  take  root  : fome  of  the  tender  kinds  may  be  placed 
in  a garden  frame,  and  the  glafles  drawn  on  at  times  to 
proteft  the  plants  from  heavy  rains,  if  fuch  Ihould  hap- 
pen before  they  take  root. 

If  thefe  plants  are  Ihifted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  they  will  have  fixed  themfclves  again  tolerably 
well  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Befureletall  thefe  fucculent  plants  beplanted  in  very 
lio-ht  dry  earth  ; fandy  or  any  dry  rubbifh  compoft  is  alfo 
eltgible  on  account  of  the  great  humidity  of  thefe  kinds 
of  plants. 

Propagate  Aloes ^ lAc, 

The  firft  or  fecond  week  in  this  month  is  a proper  time 
to  take  oft  flips  or  oft'-lets  of  aloes,  and  other  fucculents, 
from  the  old  plants,  to  propagate  them. 

Thefe  flips  or  oft'-fets  are  to  be  planted  fmgly,  in  fmall 
pots  ; the  pots  muft  be  filled  with  fome  very  bght  dry 
compoft.  Thefe  being  ready,  plant  one  in  each  pot,  and 
clofe  the  earth  firmly  about  the  body  of  the  plants,  and 
water  them  moderately. 

When  ail  is  planted,  fet  the  pots  where  they  can  be  de- 
fended from  the  mid-day  fun,  and  in  dry  weather  let 
them  have  now  and  then  a moderate  rerrefhment  of  water, 
thus  the  plants  will  be  rooted  in  aflnort  tim^e 

Watering  ■ 

Do  not  forget  in  dry  weather  to  give  water  to  all  the 
pots  and  tubs  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  to  ail  the  other 
creen-heufe  plants,  and  let  this  be  always  given  in  due 
time  before  the  earth  in  the  pot  or  tub  becomes  too  dry. 

But  take  particular  care  of  the  orange  trees,  and  do 
not  let  them  want  for  inoifture,  othervvile  the  fruit  lately 
let  will  drop, 
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Frejh-earthing. 

To  orange  and  ’emon  trees,  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  add  a little  frelh  earth  to  the  top  of  the  tabs  or 
pots,  provided  it  was  not  done  in  any  of  the  former 
months  during  the  funimer. 

In  doing  this,  the  earth  jn  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots 
fliouldbe  loofened  almoll  to  the  furface  of  the  roots  : this 
being  done,  the  loofe  earth  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the 
tub  filled  up  again  with  frelh  rich  earth. 

When  this  is  done  let  every  tub  or  pot  have  a moderate 
watering;  and  this  fettles  the  new  earth  clofe  tO  the  roots. 

This  ihould  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month; 
and  it  is  of  fuch  fervice  to  thefe  plants,  that  if  negleded 
before,  the  doing  of  it  Ihould  not  be  omitted  now,. 

Inoculate  Orange-trees. 

Inoculate  orange-trees,  for  this  is  the  only  proper  fe-a- 
fon  to  perform  that  operation  on  tliefe  trees,  but  it  mud 
be  done  in  the  firll  or  at  farthed  the  fecond  week  in  the 
month.  'The  proper  Hocks  to  bud  thefe  upon,  is  fuch  as 
arcraifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fame  fort  of  fruit.  See 
the  Green-houfe  for  June  and  July, 


The  H o t - H o u s e. 

Giving  Air  and  Water, 

CONTINUE  to  admit  a large  portion  of  frefli  air  into 
the  hot-houfe  daily,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  in 
general  in  this  department;  obferving  the  rules  as  in 
June  and  July,  &c. 

Likewife  let  all  the  plants  have  water  pretty  freely  two 
or  three  times  a week.  See  July. 

Pine-apple  Plants, 

The  pine-apple  plants,  which  are  to  bear  the  fruit  to 
be  expedled  next  year,  Ihould  now,  where  it  was  not  done 
laft  month,  be  fhifted  into  the  large  pots,  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain  to  fruit. 

T 3 
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Let  this  be  done,  if  poffible,  in  the  firll  or  fecond  week 
in  the  month,  that  they  may  have  time  to  make  new 
roots,  and  ellabiifh  themfelves  in  a free  growth  by  Oc- 
tober, ready  for  being  placed  in  the  fru:ting-houfe  or 
bark-bed,  where  they  are  to  remain  to  fruit. 

In  ihifting  thefe  plants,  cblerve  to  let  a proper  quanti- 
ty of  frefli  earth  be  brought  and  laid  ready;  or  any  light- 
ish rich  garden  mould  will  do ; but  if  a prepared  com- 
pclt  of  rich  kitchen-garden  earth,  frefli  light  loam,  and 
a portion  of  thoroughly  rotten  dung,  all  worked  up  to- 
gether in  a ridge,  expofed  in  the  full  fun  and  air,  feme 
months  before;  it  will  be  the  moft  eligible  foil  for 
thefe  plants. 

The  earth  being  ready,  then  bring  the  new  pots  for 
the  reception  of  the  plants,  and  put  as  much  of  the  new 
earth  into  each  pot  as  will  cover  the  bottom  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  then  take  the  pots  of  plants  one 
by  one  out  of  the  bed,  and  with  care  lhake  out  the  plant' 
with  its  ball  entire;  and  placing  it  in  the  new  pot,  fill 
up  the  vacancy  with  frefh  earth,  and  immediately  give  a 
moderate  watering. 

When  all  is  planted,  let  the  bark-bed  be  flirred  up 
with  a fork  to  the  bottom ; at  the  fame  time  let  a good 
quantity  of  new  tan  be  thrown  in,  and  work  both  well 
together. 

This  being  done,  let  the  pots  immediately  be  plunged 
again  to  their  rims,  and  refrelh  them  now  and  then  w'itli 
water. 

Fruiting  Pines* 

Take  care  of  the  pine-dapple  plants  which  are  now  in 
fruit ; they  will  now  and  then  require  fome  water,  but 
this  muft  not  be  given  in  large  quantities. 

Be  careful,  as  obferved  lall  month,  that  according  as 
the  fruit  arrives  to  maturity,  to  gather  them  before  too 
ripe.  See  July. 

^ Propagatifig  Pines. 

The  pine-apples  will  now  ripen  apace  ; therefore  take 
c.ire,  according  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  toobferve,  that  where 
fuch  of  the  plants  as  the  fruit  is  cut  from,  are  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  fuckers  for  an  encreafe  of  new  plants,  they 
fliould  now  be  prepared  in  fucli  manner  as  to  promote 
their  producing  fuch. 


This 
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This  is  now  to  be  managed  in  the  manner  as  directed 
laft  month  ; and  the  fuchers  are  al lb  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording  to  the  method  there  mentioned. 

Likewil'e  take  care  of  the  crowns  on  the  tops  of  the 
pine-apples;  thefe  alfo  ferve  for  propagation  : when  the 
fruit  has  been  ferved  at  table,  the  crown  Ihouldbe  taken 
off  with  a gentle  twik,  and  this  ihould  be  returned,  in 
order  to  be  planted. 

The  management  of  the  crowns  now  is  alfo  the  fame 
as  in  the  tbrmer  month. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Work  to  he  done  in'  the  Kitchen  Garden, 

Mujhrooms, 

TH  I S is  now  the  feafon  to  begin  to  prepare  the  dung 
for  making  muHiroom-beds. 

Thefe  beds  Ihould  be  made  of  the  beft  warm  horfe- 
ftable  dung,  and  about  the  beginning  of  this  month  you 
may  get  fdme,  that  is  frelh  and  good,  ready  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ; taking  the  long  moift  litter  and  Ihort  dung  toge- 
ther, and  the  whole  well  intermixed. 

But  before  you  work  the  dung  up  in  a bed,  it  Ihould 
be  tolfed  up  together  in  a heap  till  the  firft  great  heat  is 
over ; this  is  generally  effefted  in  a fortnight  or  three  ^ 
weeks  time,  or  thereabouts,  it  will  then  be  in  right  or- 
der, and  you  may  proceed  to  make  the  bed. 

But  before  you  make  the  bed  it  is  proper  to  provide  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  good  mulhroom  fpawn  : this  is  a 
material  article ; and  a proper  quantity  mull  be  pro- 
cured to  plant  into  the  bed  to  produce  the  mulhrooms, 
for  this  fpawn  contains  the  plants  in  embryo. 

7 his  is  frequently  found  in  the  dung  of  old  cucumber 
or  melon,  or  other  decayed  dung  hot-beds  ; it  is  alfo 
often  to  be  met  with  in  dung-hills,  which  have  lain  fix  or 
eight  months  or  more  ; fpawn  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  paf- 
ture  fields,  and  fliould  be  fearched  for  in  thofe  places 
where  you  lee  mulhrooms  rife  naturally  ; but  I generally 

4 prefer 
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prefer  the  fpawn  found  in  dung,  either  in  old  hot- beds 
or  an  old  dung-hills. 

I have  often  found  exceellent  fpawn  in  the  farmer’s 
dung-hills ; fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  piled  up  in  large 
heaps  in  the  lanes,  or  on  commons  near  their  fields  ; and 
you  will  generally  find  it  moll  of  all  in  thofe  d ung-heaps 
which  conlill  chiefly  of  horfe-llable-dung,  obferving  to 
fearch  in  fuch  as  appear  to  have  laid  for  feveral  months ; 
and  may  alfo  often  find  fine  llrong  fpawn  in  horfe-mill 
tracks,  where  horfes  are  employed  conllantly  under  Ihel- 
ter  in  turning  mills,  See.  or  in  liable-yards,  where  horfe- 
dung  has  lain  lome  confiderable  time  in  the  dry. 

Spawn  is  commonly  found  in  fcarching,  as  above,  in 
lumps  or  dry  rotten  dung;  is  a white  fibreous  fubllance, 
efren  running  and  fpreading  itfelf  in  the  faid  lumps  oP 
dry  rotten  dung,  appearing  cf  a white  llrlngy  or  fila- 
mentofe  nature,  and  if  of  the  true  fort,  has  exailly  the 
fmell  of  a mulhroom. 

Let  thefe  lumps  be  taken  up  carefully,  dung  and 
fpawn  together,  obferving  to  preferve  the  pieces  as  en- 
tire as  polrble,  laving  them,  at  the  fame  time  in  a bar- 
row  or  balket  with  the  fame  care ; when  you  have  ga- 
thered enough  lor  your  purpofe,  let  the  lumps  be  laid  in 
a dry  place,  and  covered  with  feme  dry  litter  till  the  bed 
is  ready. 

But  if  the  pieces  of  fpawn  are  wet,  or  very  damp,  you 
may  lay  them  thinly  on  a mat  in  a dry  fliady  place,  where 
they  may  dry  leifurely ; then  you  may  cover  them  as 
above. 

1 have  been  obliged  often  to  buy  my  fpawn  of  the 
market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
particularly  thofe  called  the  Neat-houfe  gardeners  near 
Chelfea,  alfo  about  Lambeth  and  places  adjacent ; 
where  many  of  the  gardeners  labourers  go  about  at  this 
feafon  and  colleft  great  quantities  for  fale.  It  may,  if 
clofely  packed  up  in  hampers,  be  fafely  conveyed  to  a 
great  dillance.  l have  more  than  once  fent  it  above  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Tt  is  fold  from  about  five  to  eight  or  ten  {hillings  p«* 
bulhel. 

When  you  have  obtained  the  fpawn,  you  may  then  be- 
gin to  make  the  bed  as  foon  as  the  dung  is  in  a right 
condition  for  that  purpofe. 


Choofe 
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Choofe  a dry  fpot  in  the  melon-ground,  to  make  the 
bed  on,  or  on  any  other  dry  Iheltered  lituatlon ; and  the 
bed  may  be  made  either  wholly  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  or  in  a fhallovv  trench  only  fix  inches  deep  and 
the  width  and  length  of  the  bed,  and  the  excavated  earth 
of  the  trench  will  ferve  to  earth  it. 

Mark  out  on  the  ground  the  width  and  length  of  the 
bed,  which  muft  be  four  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  you 
ftiall  think  convenient  for  the  quantity  you  intend  to 
raife,  and  is  to  be  made  ridge  ways,  like  the  roof  of  an 
houfe,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 

Bring  in  the  dung,  and  lay  the  bottom  of  the  bed  to 
the  full  extent;  and,  as  you  advance  in  height,  to  draw 
both  fides  in  gradually  from  the  bottom,  till  you  bring 
it,  as  it  were,  to  nothing  at  the  top. 

As  you  proceed  in  making  the  bed,  obferve  to  Hiake 
and  mix  the  dung  well  together,  but  do  not  tread  it,  but 
beat  it  down  firmly  with  the  fork,  and  permit  the  whole 
to  fettle  gradually  of  itfelf. 

Thus  let  the  bed  be  carried  on  till  you  have  raifed  it 
to  the  height  of,  at  leaft,  three  feet  and  a half,  or  four 
feet  high,  finilhing  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a ridge  of  a 
houfe,  as  aforefaid. 

Having  made  the  bed,  you  muft  let  it  remain  for  at 
leaft  a fortnight,  or  three  weeks  or  a month,  according 
to  its  lubftance  and  extent,  before  you  put  in  the  fpawn, 
or  at  leaft  till  the  heat  is  become  quite  moderate  ; for  the 
bed  will  be  very  warm  in  a day  or  two  after  it  is  made, 
and  will  continue  fo  for  many  days ; and  if  the  fpawn  was 
to  be  put  in  while  the  heat  is  Itrong,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely deftroyed  ; therefore  have  two  or  three  long  fticks 
thruft  into  the  dung,  to  pull  up  occaftonally  to  ^ry  the 
heat;  which  bcfure  let  be  quite  mild,  reduced  to  a very 
low  warmth,  before  you  venture  the  fpawn  in  : for  this 
isveiy  delicate;  impatient  both  of  too  much  heat  and 
copious  mojfturc. 

Bemember,  after  the  bed  is  made,  that  if  there  ftiould 
happen  to  fall  much  rain  before  it  is  ready  for  t.he  fpawn, 
to  coyer  the  whole  a good  thicknefs  at  the  top  with  Ion'’ 
dry  litter,  for  much  wet  would  Ipoil  the  bed. 

When  the  bed  is  in  a due  condition,  let  the  fnawn  be 
brought  out  in  a dry  day,  and  plant  It  in  row's'length- 
ways  of  the  bed,  obferving  to  begin  the  nrft  row  vvuhia 
about  fix  inches  of  the  bottom. 

T5 
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Plant  the  pieces  of  fpawn  in  the.  duncr,  obfervine  to 
put  them  juft  within  the  furface  of  the  bed,  and  let  them 
be  put  in  about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder;  when  you  have 
hnilhed  one  row,  begin  another  fix  or  eight  inches  from 
proceed  till  you  have  planted  the  whole. 

When  this  IS  done  let  the  furlhce  of  the  bed  be  made 
quite  fmcoth,  by  beating  the  dung  gently  with  the  back 
ofyourlpade. 


• be  covered  with  feme 

rich  dry  earth  about  an  inch  and  a half  thick  ; let  this 
alfo  be  made  quite  fmooth  by  uling  the  fpade  as  above. 

Then  let  the  whole  be  covered  with  fome  clean  and  dry 
ftraw,  or  dry  long  ftable  litter,  a foot  thick  at  leaft,  to 
keep  out  the  wet  and  cold;  obferving,  however,  if  you 
have  any  doubt  of  the  bed  recovering  a vigorous  heat 
again  foon  after  being  (pawned  and  clofely  earthed  over, 
which  confines  the  heat  and  hot  fteam  ; you  may  cover  it 
only  but  a quarter  or  half  the  thicknefs  at  firft,  or  not  at 
all  for  a few  days  or  a week,  if  a very  fubftantial  bed, 
and  the  weather  is  dry,  but  if  rain  falls,  defend  it  with 
the  latter  ; for  if  the  bed  is  fuffered  either  to  have  too 
much  heat  or  wet,  all  is  loft,  fo  delicate  is  the  fpawn  ; 
and  requires  therefore  the  greateft  precautions  in  the  firft 
letting  off,  being  careful  however,  agreeable  to  the  fore- 
going hints,  to  cover  the  bed  all  over  in  due  time  with 
dry  litter,  the  full  thicknefs  above-mentioned  ; which 
muft  be  continued  confiantly  over  the  bed  in  all  wea- 
thers, night  and  day  ; and  managed  as  below  : — 

When  heavy  rains  fall,  examine  the  above  covering; 
and  if  you  at  any  tim.e  find  that  the  wet  has  penetrated 
through  to  the  bed,  let  the  tvet  ftraw  be  removed,  and 
lay  fome  frelh  on. 

During  the  winter  feafon,  the  bed  muft  be  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  moifiure,  and  be  conftantly  covered  as 
above,  both  to  defend  it  from  wet  and  cold  ; and  in 
time  of  heavy  rains,  fevere  froft,  or  fnowy  w'eather,  the 
depth  of  covering  fhould  be  augmented  with  more  dry 
ftraw,  and  over  this  fome  mats  or  canvas  cloth. 

Or,  after  the  bed  has  been  fpawned  and  covered  in 
fome  confiderable  time,  and  the  mufhrooms  do  not  feem 
to  come  freely,  or  that  the  warmth  of  the  bed  appears 
fpent,  may  remove  the  covering,  and  apply  next  the  bed 
a quantity  of  warm,  dry,  horfe-ftable  litter,  near  a foot 
thick,  and  other  dry  litter  over  that ; and  this  will  pro- 
mote 
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mote  a frefli  moderate  heat  in  the  bed,  and  prove  very 
beneficial. 

But  thefe  beds,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  may  fometimes 
have  the  covering  of  litter  taken  off  during  the  time  of 
a moderate  warm  ffiower,  and  in  very  hot  weather  may 
now  and  then  have  littie  fprinklings  of  water. 

Thefe  beds,  if  properly  made,  and  taken  care  of  as 
above,  will  begin  to  produce  plenty  of  good  muflirooms 
in  five  or  fix  weeks,  or  thereabouts ; and  will  continue 
fometimes  bearing  for  fevcral  months. 

The  fpawn,  when  it  begins  to  run,  fpreads  itfelf  very 
fail  every  way,  and  the  plants  will  rife  all  over  the  bed. 

But  fometimes  a mufliroom  bed  will  not  begin  to  yield 
any  plants  till  two,  three,  or  four  months  after  it  is 
made ; but  when  that  happens,  you  Ihould  not  defpair, 
for  fuch  a bed,  after  it  begins,  often  produces  abun- 
dance of  fine  mulhrooms,  and  continues  to  do  fo  a long 
time. 

Yon  mull  remember,  when  a muHiroom  bed  has  done 
producing,  and  you  pull  it  to  pieces,  to  fave  all  the 
fpawn  to  plant  in  new  beds  ; for  the  fpawn  will  keep 
good  for  leveral  months,  or  more,  provided  you  keep  it 
in  a dry  warm  place,  and  cover  it  with  dry  litter. 

1 have  fometimes  planted  mulhroom  fpawns  on  the 
late  made  cucumber  ridges ; that  is,  in  thofe  made  in  April 
and  May,  putting  the  pieces  along  the  edges  of  the  bed, 
under  the  earth,  where  it  has  fucceeded  and  produced  a 
great  many  mulhrooms  in  September  and  Odober ; ob- 
ferving  when  you  expert  them  to  appear,  to  coyer  the 
places  with  litter. 


Planting  and  Solving  Lettuces. 

The  different  forts  of  lettuces  which  were  fown  in 
Auguil;  for  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring  ulc,  ffould  be 
planted  out  at  difierent  times  of  this  month  into  the  beds 
and  borders,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Let  fome  good  rich  light  ground  be  digged  for  each 
of  thefe  crops  j obferving,  tiie  crop  for  the  fame  autumn 
and  beginning  of  winter  fervice,  Ihould  be  planted  out 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  this  month,  in  any  bed  or 
border,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches  afundcr;  but  thefe 
of  the  late  Auguil  fowings,  intended  to  hand  the  win- 
ter for  fprin^  fupply,  are  to  be  planted  out  towards  the 

^ ^ latter 
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latter  end  of  the  month,  in  three  feet  wide  beds,  in  rows 
fix  inches  dillance. 

Alfo,  about  the  lail  week  in  the  month,  dig  a warm* 
fouth  border  under  a wall,  Sec  for  a principal  fupply  of 
thefe  plants  to  ftand  over  the  winter,  rake  the  furface- 
even  and  fmooth  : then  let  fome  of  the  bell;  plants  be 
taken  up  from  the  feed-bed,  and  pick  off  broken  and 
decayed  leaves,  and  trim  the  ends  of  their  roots  a lit- 
tle, and  put  the  plants  in  rows,  lengthways  of*  the  bor- 
der, about  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  and  allow  the 
fame  diftance  between  the  rows. 

If  the  plants  furvive  the  winter,  one  half  may  be 
' thinned  out  regularly  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  in  a 
more  open  expofure ; the  reft  may  remain  in  the  border 
to  cabbage  early. 

But  obferve,  if  no  lettuce- feed  was  fown  in  the  third 
or  fourth  week  irt  Auguft,  to  raife  plants  for  the  borders,, 
as  above;,  muft  not  in  that  cafe  omit  to  fow  fome 
for  that  purpofe,  fome  time  in  the  firft  week  of  this 
month,  which  indeed  will  be  foon  enough  in  warm  rich, 
grounds. 

Sonv  Lettuce  to  plant  in  Frames  for  Spring  U/c, 

About  the  middle,  or  any  time  between  the  tenth  and 
tw^entieth  of  this  month,  you  fliould  fow  fome  lettuce  of 
different  forts  to  plant  in  frames  in  06tobcr,  to  ftand  the 
winter  for  ufe  next  fpring,  and  early  in  the  fummer. 

Thefe  may  be  protefted  in  frofty  or  very  wet  weather, 
by  cohering  them  with  glafies,  and  other  coverings  when 
necefiary  ; and  if  thofe  which  are  plan:e/l  in  the  open 
borders 'ihould  be  cut  t)ft',  thefe  vvili  be  ready  to  fupply 
their  place. 

The  beft  luttuces  for  this  purpofe  are  the  cofs,  brown 
Dutch  and  Silcfi.a,  but  particularly  the  firft  mentioned 
fort ; and  the  feed  ftiould  be  fown  in  a bed  or  border  of 
rich  earth  in  a warm  fituation. 

Planthsg  Lettuces  in  frames  for  Winter  Ufe, 

Ifyofi  defign  to  have  lettuces  in  good  perfeilior.  for 
the  table  in  the  winter  months,  you  fttould,  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  prepare  one  or  more  beds  of 
ricii  earth,  in  apart  of  the  garden  where  the  ground  is 
drieft,  and  lies  well  to  the  fouth  fun. 


Make 
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Make  the  beds  the  length  and  width  of  one  or  more  cu- 
cumber or  melon  frames. 

Then  let  fome  good  plants  of  the  brown  Dutch,  cos,  and 
common  cabbage  lettuce  be  taken  up  from  fome  traaf- 
planted  beds,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and 
planted  therein,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  each 
way,  and  watered. 

When  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold,  next  month, 
&c.  you  may  put  the  frames  over  the  beds,  and  cover 
them  with  the  lights  occafionally,  and  other  covering 
when  the  weather  is  fevere.  ” 

Thefe,  if  the  winter  proves  any  thing  mild,  and  ma- 
paged  as  the  laft  month,  will  be  moderately  well  cab- 
baged, ft  for  the  table  in  November  and  December 
and  by  planting  more  in  Oaober  and  beginning  of 
November,  you  will  have  thefe  forts  of  lettuces  tolera- 
bly vyell  cabbaged  in  January  and  Februarv,  and  ex- 
ceeding fine  in  March. 


CauliJlonjjers. 

The  cauliflow’er  plants  which  were  Town  in  Au^ull 
vviil  require  to  be  planted  out  into  a nurfery-bed  abliut 
the  middle  or  twentieth  of  this  month,  or  thereaboutt 

Let  a bed  be  prepared  for  them  in  a well  flieltered  part 
ol  the  garden,  where  it  lies  well  to  the  fun. 

Make  the  bed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  obferve  the 
fame  rules  as  mentioned  the  laft  month,  in  the  article  of 
Cauliflowers. 

Mind  to  draw  out  fome  of  the  beft  plants  from  the 
feed- bed,  rejeding  fuch  whofe  ftems  are  crooked  and 
black;  clear  the  plants  from  decayed  and  damaged 
leaves.  ^ 

• Plant  them  in  rows  about  three  inches  afunder,  and 
allow  near  the  fame  diftance  between  plant  and  plant  in 
tne  row,  oo.erving  not  to  plant  them  fo  deep  as  to  bury 
tiieir  hearts,  for  that  would  deftroy  them. 

When  you  have  flan  ted  the  whole,  give  the  plants  a 
little  water  to  lettlc  the  earth  to  their  roots;  obferving 
not  to  apply  tlie  water  too  haftily,  fo  as  to  break  their 
leaves,  or  waib  the  earth  into  their  hearts. 

Then,  if  the  plants  arc  fmall,  or  backward  in  growth 
you  may  put  cn  the  fiame,  and  alfo  the  lights  ; the 
g affes  are  to  be  continued  only  for  a few  days,  till  the 
plants  have  taken  root;  obferving,  till  that  period,  to 

iliade 
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fhade  them  from  the  fun ; bat  when  they  have  got  root, 
th^e  glaffes  are  to  be  taken  entirely  off,  and  are  to  be 
ufed  but  very  little  for  a month  to  come,  but  if  there 
Ihould  hapjien  to  fall  heavy  rains,  it  will  at  fuch  time 
be  proper  to  put  on  the  lights,  to  defend  the  plants 
therefrom  ; for  too  much  moiflure  would  prove  very  pre- 
judicial to  thefe  young  plants,  and  would  occalion  their 
lhanks  to  turn  black  and  rot. 

When  they  have  been  in  this  bed  a month  or  five 
weeks,  they  are  to  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain 
all  winter.  See  the  work  of  Oflober  and  November. 

Michaelmas  CatiUjio^ers. 

Some  of  the  cauliflowers  which  were  planted  out  in 
July,  for  the  Michaeimas  crop,  will  begin  to  fliev/  their 
heads  about  the  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  cf  next. 

Let  thefe  be  encouraged  as  much  as  poflible,  by  hoe.ng 
between,  and  drawing  the  earth  up  round  the  flcm  of 
each  plant,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

If  the_  weather  in  this  month  proves  dry,  form  the 
earth  like  a bafbn  round  each  plant,  and  pour  water 
therein  : this  will  encourage  them  to  grow  freely,  and 
produce  large  heads  in  Otlober  and  November  : for  if 
they  are  Hinted  now  for  want  of  moiflure,  their  heads 
will  be  fmall  at  their  proper  feafon. 


Broccoli. 

Tranfplant  your  lafl  crop  of  broccoli,  the  firll  or  fecond 
week  of  this  month,  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  re- 
main to  produce  their  heads. 

Dig  a piece  of  rich  ground  for  thefe  plants  in  a warm 
fituation,  and  plant  them  in  rows  a foot  and  a half  afun- 
der,  and  obferve  the  fame  diftance  between  the  rows, 
which  v/ill  be  fufficient  room  for  this  late  plantation. 

Hoe  the  ground  and  dellroy  the  weeds  between  the 
broccoli  which  were  planted  out  the  former  months,  and 
let  earth  be  drawn  up  round  their  ftems. 


Blaming  late  Savoys. 

Plant  out  a late  crop  of  favoys  the  beginning  cf  this 
month,  by  way  of  favoy  coleworts,  or  young  fmall 
headed  favoys  towards  the  fpring,  planting  them  in  an 
open  fituation  half  a yard  afunder. 


Callage 
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Cabbage  Plants. 

The  cabbage  plants  which  were  fown  the  Tecond  week 
in  Augufl;  for  an  early  crop  next  fiimmer,  Ihould  be 
pricked  out  into  nurfery  beds.  Some  of  the  forwardeft 
about  the  beginning,  and  the  reft  in  the  middle  or  lat « 
ter  end  of  this  month. 

Choofe  a piece  of  good  ground  for  them  in  a Iheltered 
fituation.  Let  it  be  well  dug,  and  lay  it  out  into  beds- 
three  feet  and  a half  wide. 

Thin  out  the  plants  regularly  from  the  feed-bed  ; ob- 
ferving  to  take  the  ftrongeft  firft  : the  fmalleft  may  be  left 
in  the  feed-bed  a fortnight  longer. 

Plant  them  in  rows  lengthways  of  the  bed,  about  four 
inches  afunder  in  the  row,  and  fix  inches  between  the 
rows ; clofe  the  ground  well  about  their  ftems,  and  leave 
the  furface  fmooth  between  the  plants. 

When  you  have  finiftied  planting  give  them  feme  wa- 
ter; and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  repeat  it  twice  or  thrice 
for  the  firft  week  or  ten  days,  by  which  time  the  plants 
will  have  taken  good  root. 

Colenvorts. 

The  firft  or  fecond  week  in  this  month,  you  fhould  plant 
out  feme  of  the  forwardeft  of  the  cole-wort  plants, 
which  were  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  July  and  in  Auguft, 
into  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  both  for  the  au- 
tumn and  winter,  and  early  fpring  fervice : and  in  the 
middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month,  plant  out  the  reft 
for  a general  fpring  crop.  See  July,  &c. 

Let  thefe  be  planted  in  a free  fituation  of  new-digged 
ground,  in  rows  fix  or  eight  inches  diftant  in  the  row; 
the  rows  fhould  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder.  They 
will  be  fit  for  ufe,  feme  of  them  in  Odlober  and  No- 
vember of  the  firft  plantation,  the  others  will  fucceed 
them  in  regular  order,  both  for  winter  and  fpring  fervice. 
See  the  work  of  July. 


Plant  Celery. 

Plant  out  more  celery  the  beginning  of  this  month 
for  a fuccefiional  winter  crop,  and  about  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  the  month  plant  out  a late  crop  for  fpring 
fupplies. 


Make 
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Make  Tome  fliallow  trenches  for  thefe  plants  where 
the  ground  is  light  and  dnefl.  Let  the  trenches  be  made 
twelve  inches  wide,  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  and  allow  a 
fpace  of  thirty  inches  between  the  trenches,  which  will 
be  fufficient  for  this  late  crop. 

Trim  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  celery,  and  plant  one 
row  in  each  trench.  Let  the  plants  be  fet  about  four  or 
five  inches  afunder  in  the  row. 

Earth  up  Celery, 

Earth  up  the  crops  of  celery  which  were  planted  in 
trenches  the  former  months,  that  they  may  be  blanched 
of  a proper  length. 

Let  this  work  be  done  when  the  plants  afe  dry,  and 
in  due  time,  as  you  fee  the  plants  require  it.  Break  the 
earth  well,  and  lay  it  to  the  plants  with  care,  fo  as  not 
to  break  the  ftalks,  or  bury  the  hearts. 

T'ie  up  Endive  to  blanch. 

Tie  together  the  leaves  of  endive  to  blanch  it.  Let 
this  be  done  when  the  w'cather  and  plants  are  dry,  ob- 
ferving  to  tie  up  fuch  plants  as  are  arrived  at  or  near 
their  full  growth  : in  doing  this  work  you  ihould  gather 
np  the  leaves  even  in  your  hand,  and  tie  them  together 
with  a firing  of  bafs,  a little  above  the  middle  of  each 
plant. 

Plant  Efidlvc. 

Plant  out  endive  the  beginning  of  this  month  for 
winter  ufe  ; let  thefe  be  planted  in  a dry  fpot  in  a warm 
fituation,  allowing  them  a foot  aifiance  each  way. 

And  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  month,  you  fiiculd  plant  out  feme  endive  on  a warm 
border  under  a fouth  wall,  to  remain  till  after  Chrifi- 
mas  before  you  begin  to  blanch  it. 

This,  if  it  furvives  the  frofi,  will  be  acceptable  fgr. 
fallads,  and  other  ufes,  in  February  and  March. 

Car  doc  ns. 

The  cardoons  will  be  advanced  to  a confiderable 
height  by  the  beginning  of  this  month  ; you  muft  then 
begin  again  to  prepare  to  blanch  them. 


The 
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The  firft  ftep  towards  this  work  now  is,  to  tie  their 
leaves  clofe  and  regular  together  to  admit  of  landing  up 
earth  around  each  plant ; for  as  the  plants  will  be  now 
arrived  to  a great  height,  a.:d  their  leaves  will  fpread 
much,  fo  that  the  earthing  cannot  be  completely  done 
till  they  are  tied  up,  this  you  mull:  do  with  hay-bands, 
or  ropes  of  ftraw,  or  dry  long  litter  ; obferying  to  ga- 
ther the  leaves  up  regularly  together,  beginning  near 
the  bottom,  and  tie  each  plant  clofely  together  as  high, 
as  you  fhall  think  proper  to  earth  them,  which  fltould  be 
almok  to  their  tops. 

I'hen  let  the  earth  be  very  well  broke,  and  lay  it  up 
about  them  as  high  as  they  are  tied;  remembring  that 
every  plant  be  earthed  fmgly,  laying  the  earth  up  quite 
round  the  plant ; and  at  the  fame  time  obferving  to  pat 
it  gently  with  the  back  of  the  fpade,  both  to  fix  it  in  its 
due  place  and  pofition,  and  that  wet  may  readily  run  off. 

Thole  earthed  up  now  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  Odlober, 
November,  and  December,  and  the  two  fuccceding 
months,  but  in  iharpfrolllhould  be  covered  with  dry  litter. 

Spinach, 

The  fpinach  which  was  fown  in  Augufl  fhould  now  be 
cleared,  and  thinned  out  to  proper  diftances. 

This  work  may  be  performed  either  by  hand  or  hoe  ; 
it  is  not  material  which,  provided  the  weeds  are  de- 
flroyed,  and  the  plants  left  regular. 

Jn  dry  weather,  hoeing  them  is  the  moH  expeditious 
method ; but,  if  the  weather  is  moift,  it  will  be  bell  to 
perform  that  work  by  hand. 

Xet  the  plants  be  thinned  out  regularly  to  the  diflance 
of  four  or  five  inches,  obferving  to  leave  the  ftrongeft  ; 
and  let  the  whole  be  perfectly  well  cleared  from  weeds. 

Where  fpinach  was  not  fown  laft  month,  it  may  ftill  be 
done  ; and  in  a rich  warm  foil,  will  fucceed  tolerably 
well ; but  muft  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Young  Onions. 

The  winter  onions  which  were  fown  the  end  of  July,, 
or  towards  the  middle  of  Augufl,  will  now  want  weed- 
ing : let  this  be  done  in  due  time,  before  the  weeds  get 
the  flart  of  the  plants  j for,  in  that  cafe,  they  would  do 

the 
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the  crop  much  injury,  and  alfo  render  it  very  trouble- 
fome  to  feparate  the  weeds  from  them. 

This  work  mull:  be  entirely  done  by  hand,  and  with 
great  care  j otherwife  many  of  thefe  young  p'ants  will 
be  drawn  out  with  the  weeds  : for  the  onions  are  not 
now  to  be  thinned,  except  where  they  rife  in  cluifers. 

Where  the  fowing  of  onions  was  omitted  lail  month, 
you  may  IHll  fow  fome  feedi  ; there  will  be  a chance  of 
their  fucceeding,  but  it  mull  be  done  the  firll  week  in 
the  month. 

Tiirneps. 

Hoe  the  turneps  which  were  fovvn  the  former  month  ; 
let  this  be  done  in  a dry  day ; and  let  your  hoc  be  lharp, 
and  of  a middle  fize. 

Cut  the  weeds  up  clean,  and  let  the  plants  be  hoed  out 
regular,  leaving  them  eight  inches  dillant.  See  Auguil. 

Small  Salladhg. 

I^et  the  different  kinds  of  fmall  fallading  be  Town  once 
a week,  or  ten  days,  as  you  fee  it  necelTary  : the  forts  are, 
crelTes,  mullard,  radilh,  and  rape. 

'^rhefe  feeds  muH  now  be  fown  in  a warmer  lituation. 
than  in  the  preceding  months,  and  where  the  earth  is 
light  and  rich. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  you  may  begin  to 
fow  thefe  feeds  on  a warmer  border,  under  a fouth  wall, 
or  other  fence  of  the  lame  afpefl. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  fnould 
prove  very  wet  and  cold,  you  Ihould  begin  to  fow  fome 
fmall  fall  ad  herbs  in  frames,  and  cover  them  with  the 
lights  occalionally ; or  you  may  fow  them  under  the 
hand  or  bell-glalfes,  for  thefe  plants  will  make  but  poor 
progrefs  if  they  are  not  covered  in  cold  weather;  but  ef- 
pecially  in  cold  nights. 

Thefe  plants  generally  rife  bell  when  they  are  fown  in 
drills  ; but  the  drills  muft  be  very  fliallow,  and  the  feed 
covered  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  with  light 
earth. 

Cheraj'tl  and  Corn-Sallad. 

Sow  chervil  and  corn  fallad  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  if  not  done  in  Auguft,  for  winter  and  early 

fpring 
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fpring  ufe,  the  former  for  foups,  and  both  of  them  alf(5 
for  fallads.  See  Auguft. 

Gather  ripe  Seeds. 

Gather  feeds  in  dry  weather,  of  fuch  plants  as  now 
ripen,  fuch  as  lettuce,  leeks,  onions,  cauliflowers,  &c. 
which  you  mufl;  well  attend  to  in  thefe  kinds  parti- 
cularly, according  as  they  acquire  maturity,  and  before 
attacked  by  the  autumnal  rains  or  mill-dcw. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Peaches,  c. 

GO  over  your  peaches,  neftarines,  and  other  wall- 
trees,  and  fee  that  all  the  branches  keep  firm  in 
their  proper  places ; if  any  be  loofe,  or  projefl  from  the 
wall,  let  them  be  faftened  up  in  their  due  pofition. 

This  prevents  their  being  broken  by  winds ; and 
when  the  whole  lays  clofe  and  regular  to  the  wall,  then 
all  the  fruit  can  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the, fun  to 
ripen  it;  and  it  alfo  appears  decent  and  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

Where  any  of  the  ripening  fruit  are  too  much  covered 
with  the  leaves,  let  fome  be  difplaced  ; for  if  thefe  fruits 
are  too  much  fhaded,  they  will  not  ripen  freely  with  a 
full  flavour. 

Some  fhade  is  requifite  and  ferviceable.to  all  fruit,  but 
when  too  much  is  fuffered  it  is  a difadvantage ; and,  in 
that  cafe,  no  fruit  will  attain  its  natural  taflre  and  colour. 

But  the  removing  of  leaves  is  only  to  bepradifed  where 
they  are  uncommonly  thick,  and  darken  the  fruit  much ; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  they  are  only  to  be  thinned  regularly. 
Hill  preferving  a flight  covering  of  leaves  over  the  fruit. 

Vines, 

Look  over  your  vines  again,  to  fee  that  the  grapes  en- 
joy the  neceflary  advantage  of  fun  and  air,  to  promote 
their  ripening. 

Where  the  bunches  are  too  much  fliaded,  let  fome  of 
the  leaves  be  taken  off  j and  where  any  of  the  bunches 
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are  too  clofe  confined  between  tl.e  branches,  or  entangled 
with  each  other,  let  them  be  loofenej,  fo  that  each  may 
hang  fair  in  their  proper  pofition. 

If  the  vines  have  produced  any  Oioots  in  the  former 
month,  let  them  be  taken  off  whereve’-  they  appear,  for 
they  are  ufe'efs,  and,  if  left  on,  they  Wv'^uld  caufe  con- 
fufion  and  irregularity,  and  alfo  darken  the  fruit. 

Dejiroy  Wajps  and  Flies. 

Continue  to  hangup  phials  of  fugared  or  honey-water, 
to  catch  the  wafps  and  flies  which  come  to  eat  the  choice 
wall-fruit.  'I  hefe  infedts  will  do  much  mifehief  to  the 
grapes,  if  fome  precaution  is  not  taken  to  prevent  them  ; 
therefore,  befides  the  bottles  of  fweetened  water,  let  alfo 
fome  fmall  bags  made  of  thin  crape  be  put  over  fome 
of  the  fineft  and  ripeft  bunches  of  grapes.  Thefe  bags 
fhould  be  made  juft  fo  large  as  to  contain  one  bunch  of 
fruit:  this  will  effedually  keep  off  the  infebls,  and  alfo 
the  birds  : the  latter  will  devour  thefe  fruit  at  avail  rate, 
if  they  can  come  at  them,  efpecially  the  fparrows. 

But  thefe  you  may  keep  from  the  fruit  by  fixing  nets 
before  the  vines,  or  hanging  up  fcare-crows  of  feathers,  or 
difeharging  a gun  or  pillol ; but  the  moll  certain  method 
to  preferve  fome  of  your  fined  bunches  of  fruit  from  all 
devourers,  is  to  bag  them  as  above  direfted. 

Some,  for  want  of  crape-bags,  ufe  thofe  of  paper,  but 
thefe  do  not  fo  well,  for  the  fun  is  then  too  much  ex- 
cluded from  the  fruit ; and  in  wet  weather,  the  paper  be- 
ing wetted,  it  adheres  to  the  bunches  and  rots  them  ; 
whereas  the  fun  and  air  have  free  accefs  through  the 
crape,  and  w'hen  w'et  they  will  very  foon  become  dry 
again and  if  wet  weather  continue,  no  inconvenience 
attends  the  fruit  by  means  of  the  bags. 

Hang  up  phials  of  fweetened  water  alfo  upon  the  choice 
kinds  of  fig-trees , for  infedls  generally  fwarm  about 
thefe  trees,  to  feed  on  the  fruit. 

You  Ihould  alfo  watch  birds  very  well,  or  they  will  peok 
and  fpoil  many  of  the  bed  figs. 

Gather  Apples  and  Pears.. 

Now  begin  to  gather  apples  and  pears  for  keeping,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  fit : many  of  the  autumn  forts  will 
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be  ready  to  take  down  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  the  month. 

This  work  mufl:  always  be  done  in  a perfeftly  dry  day ; 
and  be  fure  to  let  the  fruit  be  alfo  quite  dry  before  you 
begin  to  pull  them,  and  all  the  fruit  w’hich  are  for  keep- 
ing fhould  hang  their  full  time  on  the  trees,  but  efpe- 
cially  the  late  autumnal  and  winter  pears  and  apples. 
See  October. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  many  of  the  winter 
fruits  will  be  fit  to  gather  ; but  if  the  weather  is  fine,  let 
them  hang  on  the  trees  till  Oflober. 

When  the  apples  or  pears  have  hung  their  full  time  on 
the  trees  they  will  eafily  quit  the  wood  on  being  handled  ; 
and  when  they  begin  to  drop  off  apace  that  is  a certain 
fign  of  their  maturity,  and  that  they  may  be  gathered. 
See  O5lober. 

Prepare  for  Planting. 

Begin  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  to  prepare  the 
groundvt'here  new  plantations  of  fruit-trees  are  to  be  made. 

If  an  entire  new  border  is  intended  for  wall-trees,  &c, 
it  is  of  importance  tO  add  a good  fupply  of  thoroughly 
rotten  dung  ; and  the  ground  to  be  worked  to  the  depth 
of  at  leafi  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet : and  if  it  is  light 
dry  foil  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  add  alfo  feme  frefh 
loam  from  a common  or  field,  &c.  but  particularly  to 
the  places  where  the  trees  are  to  fiand.  See  next  month. 

Stra'Ujberries. 

Now  is  a proper  time  tft  plant  ftrawberries  ; and  if 
moift  weather,  it  may  be  done  in  any  time  of  the  month  ; 
but  if  the  weather  be  very  dry  and  hot,  it  will  be  pro- 
per not  to  begin  that  work  till  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  allowed  good  ground,  let  it 
be  neatly  digged,  and  lay  it  out  into  beds  four  feet  broad, 
allowing  alleys  between  the  beds  eighteen  or  twenty  in- 
ches wide,  for  the  convenience  of  going  in  to  weed,  wa- 
ter, and  gather  the  fruit. 

The  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  rows  lengthway  the  beds ; 
the  rows  to  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and 
the  plants  to  be  fet  the  fame  diftance  from  one  another 
in  the  rows. 


Or 
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in  borders  along  tlie  front 
and  back  of  efpaher-trees,  or  under  walls,  hedges,  &c 
or  where  convenient : the  wood  ftrawberries  will  fucceed 
both  in  the  fliade  under  bulhes,  trees,  kc.  and  in  a free 
expofure,  but  the  other  forts  fhould  generally  be  allowed 
an  open  funny  expofition.  It  will  be  molt  proper  to  do 
that  work  in  moill  weather,  if  pollible. 

The  proper  forts  of  ftrawberries  to  plant  are, 

The  fcarlet  ftraw berry. 

The  hautboy. 

The  large  Chili  ilrawberry. 

The  white  and  red  wood-ftrawberries. 

^ pioe-apple  llravv  berry , having  a greenifli  fruit. 
■■  Alpine  everlafting,  or  prolific  flrav/berrv. 

This  laft  has  been  but  a few  years  in  England,  and  is 
much  efleemed  for  its  fruitfulnefs,  for  the  plants  conti- 
nue to  produce  fruit  from  June  to  November,  and  if  Ihek 
tered  with  a common  frame  and  glaffes,  will,  if  open  wea- 
ther,. continue  bearing  till  Chrillmas. 

^ But  the  fruit  of  this  fort  is  in  the  greateil:  perfedlion 
jn  AuguE  and  beginning  of  September, 
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Hyacinths  and  Tulip  Roots. 

IN  the  tliird  or  fourth  week  in  this  month  it  will  be 
time  to  begin  to  plant  the  choice  hyacinth  and  tulip 
roots  for  an  early  fpring  bloom. 

Let  the  beds  for  thefe  bujbs  be  digged  or  trenched  one 
or  two  fpades  deep,  breaking  the  earth  fine  and  hay  the 
furface  even  ; and  let  the  beds  be  three  feet  and  a naif, 
or  four  feet  wide,  laid  moderately  rounding,  and  rake 
the  furface  fniooth. 

Then  plant  the  bulbs  in  rows  lengthways  the  bed 
nine  inches  afunder,  and  the  fama  diicance  in  the  row, 
but  not  nearer  than  fix  inches,  and  from  three  to  four  or 
five  inches  deep. 

As  to  the  method  of  planting,  may  either  draw  drills 
with  an  hoe,  placing  the  bulbs  bottom  downwards, 

in 
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in  a row  along  each  drill,  and  cover  them  in  with  the 
earth,  or  may  be  holed  in  with  a trowel,  or  a thick 
broad-ended  dibble  ; or  with  a fpade  or  rake,  may  trim 
the  earth  evenly  ofF  the  farface  of  the  bed,  into  the  alley, 
the  depth  required  to  plant  the  roots,  which  then  place 
at  the  proper  diftance  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed,  pref- 
fing  them  a little  into  the  earth  ; then  with  the  fpade, 
call  the  earth  out  of  the  alley  evenly  over  the  roots,  the 
depth  as  above. 

Rcuiunculufes y c. 

Now  alfo,  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  begin  to  prepare  the  beds  for  the  beft  ra- 
•nunculufes  and  anemone  roots ; and  anytime  after  the 
twentieth  of  the  month,  to  the  end  of  Odlober.  is  the 
time  to  plant  them. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  thefe  roots  in  beds  by 
themfelves,  let  the  beds  be  made  alfo  three  feet  and  a 
halfor  four  feet  broad,  laying  them  fomewhat  rounding: 
that  form  is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Let  thefe  roots  be  planted  not  lefs  than  fix  inches  dif- 
tant  each  way  from  one  another,  and  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  but  not  more. 

The  above  difiance  is  more  room  than  what  is  generally- 
allowed  to  ranunculufes  and  anemone  roots;  but  they 
Ihould  never  be  planted  clofer ; for  when  the  plants  Ihoot 
up  in  a crouded  manner,  they  draw  each  other  up  weak, 
and  the  flowers  never  grow  fo  large,  nor  the  different  varie- 
ties Ihew  themfelves  to  fuch  advantage,  as  when  they 
fiand  more  difiant.  ^ 

Son.v  Anemone  and  Ranunculus  Seed. 

This  is  ftili  a proper  time  to  fow  the  feeds  of  ane- 
mones and  ranunculufes,  where  it  was  not  done  in  Augufi 
^ For  that  purpofe  fill  fome  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  with 
rich  hghf  earth,  making  the  furface  even;  then  fcatter 
on  the  feeds  pretty  thick,  -each  fort  feparate,  and  cover 

them  with  light  fine  earth  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  ^ 

The  plants  will  come  up  in  about  fix  weeks,  or  two 
montlis,  when  they  muft  have  a warm,  funny  fituation, 

nd  fhouid  be  proteitea  in  winter,  m time  of  great  rain 
or  hard  froft.  ^ 


About 
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About  the  Michaelmas  twelvemonth,  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  into  a bed  of  common  earth ; and  in  the 
fpring  following  they  will  flower ; when,  perhaps,  they 
will  afford  you  feveral  new  flowers  that  are  double,  and 
of  fine  colours. 

As  for  the  Angle  flowers,  the  befl:  of  them  may  be  de- 
pofited  in  clufters  about  the  common  borders.  See.  and 
the  reft;  fliould  be  deftroyed. 

Carnation  Layers. 

Take  care  now  of  the  carnation  layers : where  there 
are  any  ftill  remaining  on  the  old  plants,  let  them  be 
tranfplanted  fome  time  before  the  middle  of  the  month, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  take  good  root  before  winter. 

The  choiceft  kinds  of  thefe  layers  you  may  plant  in 
fmall  pots  for  the  more  readily  protecting  them  in  win- 
ter. The  layers  of  the  common  forts  you  may  plant  into 
nurfery-beds  in  a warm  fituation,  and  fome  of  the 
ftrongeft  layers  may  be  planted  out  at  once  into  the  bor- 
ders, or  where  you  intend  them  to  flower. 

Where  any  of  the  above  layers  were  planted  in 
pots  or  in  beds,  in  the  former  month,  let  them  now  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds ; and,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry, 
do  not  fail  to  water  them  now  and  then. 

Auricula  Plants  in  Pots. 

Auricula  plants  in  pots  demand  an  equal  fliare  of  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  and  particularly  thofe  thatvyere  fhifted 
laft  month  ; but  if  they  were  not  then  fhifted,  it  may  now 

be  effected.  . 

Thefe  plants  fhould,  if  the  weather  proves  at  this  time 

very  dry,  be  now  and  then  moderately  watered  ; but  if 
there  fhould  fall  much  heavy  rain  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  defend  the  capital 
forts  occafionally ; for  much  wet  is  apt  to  rot  auricula 
plants  on  account  of  their  natural  fucculency. 

To  protect  the  choicer  kinds  of  thefe  plants  m bad 
weather,  let  the  pots,  about  the  latter  end  of  thismontn, 
or  in  OClober,  either  be  placed  clofe  together  in  a bed, 
arched  over  with  hoops,  open  to  the  full  fun  ; andwften 
autumnal  and  winter  rains,  or  fnows,  &c.  are  exceffive, 
let  fome  large  thick  mats  or  canvas  be  drawn  over  the 
hoops  to  defend  the  plants  j or  the  pots  may  be  let  clofe 
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together  in  a garden-frame,  and  the  glafles  put  on  as  oc- 
cafion  requires,  which  will  be  more  inelFeftual ; but  let 
them  be  fully  expofed  in  all  moderate  dry  weather. 

But  where  there  are  no  fuch  conveniencies  as  above 
it  will  in  that  cafe  be  proper  to  lay  the  pots  down  on 
one  fide,  with  the  plants  towards  the  fun,  to  prevent 
them  receiving  too  much  moifture. 

Auricula  Seed. 

The  feeds  of  auricula  may  ftill  be  fown  where  not 
^one  in  Auguft. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould,  at  this  time,  be  fbwn  in  large 
pots,  or  in  boxes  filled  with  earth.  Let  the  earth  be 
light  and  rich,  and  broken  very  fine,  and  the  feed  fliould 
be  fown  tolerably  thick,  and  covered  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  or  thereabouts,  with  earth. 

The  pots  or  boxes  fhould  be  placed  out  of  the  mid- 
day fun,  till  toward  the  end  of  this  month,  and  then, 
fet  in  a warm  fituation. 

I iiefe  auricula  plants,  raifed  from  this  fow'ing,  will 
flower  the  next  fpring  twelvemonth. 

Digging  the  Borders, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  you  fhould  be- 
gin to  dig  fuch  borders  as  arc  vacant ; that  is  to  fa}^ 
fuch  borders  where  the  plants  have  in  general,  or  at 
lead:  moftly,  done  flowering,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to 
receive  plants  and  roots  in  the  beginning,  or  any  time 
next  month  ; befides,  by  digging  the  borders  at  this 
time.  It  w'lll  efredually  dellroy  weeds,  and  they  will  ap- 
peal' neat  for  a long  time.  ^ 


Tran/plant  Perennial  Plants. 

Franfplant  into  borders,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
^.onth,Iome  of  the  ftrongeft  perennial  plants  which  were 
fown  in  the  fpnng  or  the  beginning  of  the  fummer. 

i hele  may  be  fafely  tranfplanted  any,  time  after  the 
n,i  e 0 the  month ; particularly  carnations,  pinks, 

' and  alfo  the  feedling  wa!l-nLers, 

CK  July  flowt-rs,  and  columbines,  with  manv  other 
icrts.  ■' 

But  in  franfplanting  the  above,  or  any  other  perennial 
Oxennial  plants  at  this^time,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 

advantage 
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advantage  of  dripping  weather;  and  many  of  thofe 
which  were  pricked  out  from  the  feed-bed,  into  mirfery 
beds,  two  or  three  months  ago,  may  now  be  readily- 
taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and 
planted  in  the  places  allotted  them.  By  this  pracdice  the 
plants  will  not  feel  their  removal. 

Do  not  forget,  as  focn  as  planted,  to  give  each  plant 
a moderate  watering:  this  will  clofe  the  earth  properly 
about  the  roots. 

Sonvhg  Seetfs  of  Bulbous  Flonver  Roots, 

The  feeds  of  tulips  may  Hill  be  fown,  and  alfo  the 
feeds  of  hyacinths  and  crown  imperials,  with  the  feeds 
of  fritillarias,  and  of  mod  other  bulbs 

Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  in  beds  or  boxes ; they  will 
fucceed  in  either : let  the  earth  be  rich  and  light,  and 
broken  very  fine,  and  lay  the  furface  perfeftly  fmooth. 

Then  fow  the  feeds  feparately  on  the  furface,  and  to- 
lerably thick,  and  cover  them  with  light  lifted  earth, 
near  half  an  inch  deep,  or  thereabouts. 

•Cut  Box  Bdgings. 

Clip  box  edgings  where  it  was  omitted  in  the  two  for- 
mer months,  but  let  this  be  done  as  foon  in  the  month 
as  poflible,  that  the  box  may  have  time  to  recover  a little 
before  winter, 

'Riant  Box. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  plant  box  where  new 
edgings  are  to  be  made,  but  this  Ihould  not  be  done  till 
fome  time  after  the  middle  of  the  month. 

There  is  no  time  in  the  year  in  which  box  will  take 
root  better  than  this ; but  as  foon  as  an  edging  is  planted 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  a hearty  vvateiing.  See  Octo- 
ber, See. 

Likewife  where  there  are  edgings  of  box,  that  have 
grown  large,  thick  and  clumfey,  they  fliould  now  he 
taken  up  and  replanted  ; obferving,  when  the  box  is  for 
that  purpofe  taken  up,  let  a proper  quantity  of  the  belt 
be  flipped  and  trimmed,  and  immediately  planted  again, 
fo  as  to  form  a clofe,  low,  neat  edging.  See  Oclo. 
ber,  &c. 

This  is  alfo  a good  time  to  repair  any  former  planted 
box  edgings  where  wanting;  therefore,  where  there  are 

any 
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any  gaps,  let  them  now  be  mended:  the  box  will  l»e 
Tooted  in  a month  after  planting,  and  the  edgings  will 
then  appear  neat  all  winter. 

For  the  method  of  planting  thefe  edgings  in  either  of 
the  above  cafes,  fee  Odober. 


OFinilh  clipping  all  fuch  hedges  as  Hill  remain  untrim- 
med;  and  let  this  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  before  the  ilioots  get  too  hard. 

In  clipping  hedges,  always  take  particular  care  to  have 
the  Ihears  in  perfed  good  order,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
make  both  neat  and  expeditious  work.  Let  the  Tides  of 
the  hedges  be  always  clipped  in  nearly  to  the  former 
year’s  cut,  and  as  ftrait  as  poflible ; for  it  looks  ill 
to  fee  the  fides  of  hedges  waved,  efpecially  vvlien  occa-* 
Honed  by  being  badly  fhorn  or  clipped  : and  always  ob- 
ferve  to  {hear  or  train  a hedge  in  fuch  a manner  as  it 
may  run  fomewhat  taper  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ; for 
the  top  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  grew  fo  broad  as  the 
bottom,  and  take  great  care  to  cut  the  top  as  even  as  a 


Mow  grafs-walks  and  lawns,  and  let  this  be  always 
done  in  proper  time,  never  permitting  the  grais  to  grow 
rank,  for  that  not  only  looks  extremely  dilagreeable  in 
a garden,  but  when  the  grafs  is  fuffered  to  grow  very 
rough,  it  renders  it  difficult  to  mow  it  to  any  truth,  fo 
as  to  make  the  furface  look  well  : obfervingat  this  time, 
the  grafs  Ihouid  be  mowed  as  ciofe  and  even  as  poffible, 
that  it  may  appeir  agreeable  ail  winter. 

Let  the  edges  of  all  the  grafs  next  gravel-walks,  or  the 
borders,  be  aifo  kept  ciofe  and  neat. 

The  edges  of  grafs- walks  Ihould,  during  the  fummer, 
in  order  to  keep  them  perfectly  neat,  be  g ne  over  about 
once  every  week  or  fortnight  with  a pair  of  fhears,  cut-, 
ting  the  grafs  in  as  ciofe  as  can  be  to  the  edge 

For  that  purpofe  nothing  is  fo  hanJy  a^  apa’r  «'';*fheep- 
fhears;  but  where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  gardeu-liiears 
will  do,  or  may  be  trimmed  with  a knife. 


C///>  Hedges. 
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Roll  Gra^el-njoalks. 

Roll  gravel-walks  at  leaft  twice  every  week,  for  they 
will  not  look  well,  nor  be  agreeable  to  walk  upon,  with- 
out they  are  rolled  fo  often:  and  let  thefe  walks  be  al- 
ways  kept  very  neat,  not  fulFering  weeds  or  any  litter  to 
appear  on  them. 

Borders. 

Keep  the  borders  alfo,  in  particular  thofe  near  the 
principal  walks,  always  very  neat.  Let  no  weeds  Hand, 
nor  fufFer  decayed  flower  flalks,  dead  leaves  or  other 
rubbifli,  to  remain  in  fuch  places. 

Clearing  anvay  decayed  F lo-ueer-Jlems , 

Likewifego  round  the  borders,  from  time  to  time,  and 
cut  down  the  Items  of  fuch  plants  as  are  part  flowering, 
never  fuffering  thefe  to  fland  long  after  the  bloom  is  pall, 
for  it  looks  ill  to  fee  dead  Items  fland  up  among  the 
growing  plants,  or  fuch  as  are  in  perfedion. 

F’rimming  flowering  Plants. 

Look  over  now  and  then  among  the  plants  in  ^ene- 
'Tal;  and,  where  flraggling  Ihoots  or  irregular  branches 
advance,  take  them  off ; clear  away  all  weak  dangling 
jhoots,  and  take  off  dead  or  damaged  leaves,  I'uftering 
nothing  to  remain  that  would  disfigure  the  plants. 

Continue  alfo  to  tie  up  to  flakes  fuch  plants  as  have 
been  blown  down  by  winds  or  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  w'et. 

This  in  particular  lliould  be  well  attended  to,  for  it 
looks  well  to  fee  the  plants  ftanding  perfedly  upright, 
and  fecurely  in  their  places. 

Propagate  Fibrous-rooted  Plants. 

This  is  the  time  to  flip  and  plant  out  many  kinds  of 
brous-rooted  plants,  to  increafe  them ; fuch  as  rofe- 
campion,  fcarlet  lychnis,  catchfly,  and  campanulas. 

When  thefe  plants  are  grown  into  large  tufts,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  the  roots  entirely  up,  and  part  them, 
ancl  plant  fome  of  the  beft  flips  again  in  the  borders  or 
places  where  they  are  to  flower:  the  fmaller  flips  may  be 
planted  together  in  a bed  to  remain  to  get  flrength. 

2 Likewife 
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Likewife  part  the  roots  of  daifies  and  poliantliufes* 
double  chamomile  and  thrift,  gentianella,  faxifrage,  and 
London-pride.  Let  thefe  alfo,  where  encreafed  to  large 
bunches,  be  taken  up  and  divided;  and  plant  the  fmall 
flips  in  a fhady  border,  about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder, 
and  give  them  fome  water. 

But  the  faxifrage  is  generally  planted  in  pots  on  : c- 
count  of  its  fmall  roots,  which  are  apt  to  be  loft  in  the 
common  borders,  and  alfo  for  the  fake  of  its  being- 
moved  into  fore-courts,  &c.  when  in  bloom,  where  it  will 
make  a beautiful  appearance  in  the  fpring. 

The  double  rocket,  where  it  was  not  taken  up  and 
parted  laft  month,  fhould  now  be  done:  the  double  ba- 
chelor’s buttons,  with  the  double  feverfew,  may  alfo 
now  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Theleonurus,  double  ragged-robin,  and  all  other  pe- 
rennial fibrous-rooted  flower-plants,  that  have  done  flow- 
ering, may  now  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots ; 
this  being  a good  feafon  to  remove  moft  forts. 

Tran/planting  Fionies  and  other  knot-rooted  Plants. 

Now  is  alfo  a good  time  to  tranfplant  pionies,  and  alfo 
to  part  their  roots  ; and  the  diflerent  forts  of  flag  irifes^ 
monks-hood,  fraxinella,  and  all  other  fuch  like  plants, 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  parted  where  neceffary,  and 
tranfplanted  into  places  where  wanting. 

Tranf planting  Flonvering  Shrubs, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  time  to 
begin  to  tranfplant  many  forts  of  hardy  fhrubs  and  trees 
where  wanting. 

But  more  particularly  the  evergreen  kinds;  as  for  the 
deciduous  forts,  that  is,  thofe  that  fhed  their  leaves  in 
winter,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  defer  any  principal  rembval 
of  them  till  about  the  middle  of  next  month,  when  their 
leaves  will  be  dropped;  and  from  that  time  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  March,  you  may,  in  open  weather,  tranfplant 
all  kinds. 

But,  however,  when  there  is  any  planting  wanted  to  be 
done  in  a hurry,  you  may  venture  to  remove  moft  forts  of 
fhrubs  any  time  after  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  and 
there  will  be  no  hazard  of  their  fuccceding. 
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Lei  fuch  fhrubs  or  trees  as  are  tranfplanted  at  the  above 
time,  have  a good  watering  as  foon  as  they  are  planted. 


The  Nursery. 

Begin  now,  where  not  done  in  Auguft,  to  prepare, 
dig,  and  trench  the  ground  where  you  intend  to 
plane  out  a nurfery  of  young  Hocks  for  fruit  trees;  and 
alfo  where  you  intend  to  plant  out  young  foreft  trees, 
and  all  kinds  of  hardy  fhrubs,  the  next  month. 

By  getting  the  ground  for  new  plantations  ready  at 
this  time,  it  will  not  only  forward  the  bufinefs  greatly, 
but  alfo  prepare  the  ground  the  better  to  receive  the  ad- 
vantape  of  rains,  to  mello\v  and  moiflen  it,  which  will 
be  a preat  advautao-e  to  the  plants. 

O O X 

5" I -anjplant  K •z.'cr greens . 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  you  may  begin  to  re- 
move or  tranfplant  many  kinds  of  evergreen  Ihrubs  and 
trees,  as  thofe  tranfplanted  at  this  time  will  freely  take 
root. 

Particularly  the  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  lau- 
rulHnus,  phillyreas,  pyracantha,  and  arbutus,  and  fe- 
veral  other  kinds. 

Obferving  as  foon  as  planted,  to  water  them  freely, 
to  fettle  the  earth  clofe  to  their  roots. 

T ranfplanting  Deciduous  Shruhs  and  Trees, 

In  the  laft  week  in  this  month  may  alfo  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  tranfplanting  many  kinds  of  deciduous  fhrubs 
and  trees ; being  fach  as  Ihed  their  leaves  in  winter. 

Particularly  fuch  hardy  trees  and  fhrubs,  whofe  leaves 
are  at  that  time  decayed,  may  be  fafely  removed,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  weather  be  fomewhat  moifl.  But  in  remov- 
ing  any  kinds  of  fhrubs  or  trees  at  this  tirne,  let  it  be  ob- 
feTved,  that  if  the  weather  fhould  then  be  very  dry,  it 
will  be  necefl'ary,  as  foon  as  they  are  tranfplanted,  to 
give  them  a hearty  watering  ; though  if  yery^  dry  wea- 
ther, or  that  the  leaves  are  not  decayed,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  defer  all  planting  till  next  month. 
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There  is,  however,  great  advantage  in  making  early 
plantations  next  month  ; that  is,  in  tranfplanting  foon. 
after  the  leaf  decays  ; the  plants  having  time  to  prepare 
for  taking  frefh  root  before  the  froft  lets  in  hard  to  prevent 
it:  beiides,  fuch  trees  and  Ihrubs  as  are  tranlplanted 
early  in  the  planting  lealon,  will  be  fo  well  ellablllhed 
by  next  lummer,  that  the  drought  at  that  time  cannot 
hurt  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice, that  tranfplanting  is  not  now  propofed  to  be  done 
in  general,  but  only  for  fuch  deciduous  trees  and  Ihrubs 

whofe  leaves  are  abfolutely  decayed. 

♦ 

Fruit  ’Trees. 

Such  forts  of  fruit  trees  whofe  leaves  are  now  decayed, 
may  alfo  be  tranfplanted  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
if  neceflary,  to  forward  part  of  this  bufmefs  at  the  ear- 
iidl  period  of  autumn  planting  : but  perform  no  general 
planting  till  next  month  or  November.- 

Stocks  to  hud  or  ^rcifi  on. 

Prepare  ground  for  t.MnlpIanting  fruit-tree  flocks, 
for  grafting  and  budding  ; eitlier  thofe  raifed  from  feed’ 
in  thefpring,  or  from  cuttings,  layers  or  fuckers. 

If  in  the  lall  week  in  this  month  their  leaves  are  de- 
cayed, may  begin  to  plant  fome  into  the  quarters  or 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  efpecially  if  moill  or 
fhowery  weather;  otherwife  not  to  perform  any  general 
tranfplantation  till  the  following  months : they  mull  be 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  afunder,  and  the 
plants  to  be  fet  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  diflant  in  the 
rows. 

Propagating^  rees  and  Shrubs  hy  Cutting. 

Now  begin  to  plant  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoot"^^  of 
fuch  trees  and  fhrubs  as  will  grow  by  that  method., 

By  cuttings,  the  bell  goofeberries  and  curran  - trees 
are  abundantly  raifed  ; and  towards  the  lattJ  jt' end  of 
this  month  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  to  plar<l^  e cut- 
tings ; which  mull  be  the  fame  year’s  fhoots,  and  I'.m  bed 
length  is  from  about  te.n  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches': 
and  plant  them  in  a fhady  border.  See  Odlober. 

Plant  alfo  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  cutting?  of 
honeyfuckles,  that  being  the  bed  way  to  propagate  the 
ftveral  forts  of  thefe  fhrubs. 
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Ill  choofing  the  cuttings,  mind  to  take  young  fhoots> 
fuch  as  are  ftrong,  and  cut  them  into  proper  lengths  of 
about  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  inches;  and  plant  them  in 
TOWS  ten  or  twelve  inches  diftant,  and  allow  fix  or  eight 
inches  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row. 

They  (hould  be  planted  in  a fliady  border. 

In  planting  them,  mind  to  put  each  cutting  full  half 
Way,  or  thereabouts  in  the  earth. 

Many  other  kinds  of  flowering  (Iirubs  and  trees  are 
raifed  by  cuttings  of  the  fame  year’s  flioots ; and  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month  s the  time  to  begin  to 
plant  cuttings  of  all  the  hardy  kir  Js. 

This  is  rather  the  belt  time  in  .he  year  to  plant  cut- 
tings of  laurel  and  Portugal  lauril. 

Thefe  cuttings  may  be  plant  d in  a fliady  border  any=- 
time  in  this  month,  but  about  the  middle  or  towards  the 
latter  end  is  rather  the  bell:  time  to  do  that  work. 

In  taking  off  thefe  cuttings,  mind  to  take  a parcel  of 
the  moderate  ftrong  flioots  of  the  fame  year’s  growth, 
cbferving  to  cut  off  with  each  flioot,  about  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  lafl:  year’s  wood,  and  this  will  make  them 
more  certainly  fucceed. 

Having  provided  the  cuttings,  cut  off  the  leaves  at 
bottom,  and  half  way  up  the  flioots ; then  plant  them  in 
a lhady  border,  putting  each  cutting  as  far  into  the  earth 
as  it  is  flripped,  and  water  them. 

Cherry  and  Phim  Stones  to  raife  Stocks, 

Sow  cherry  and  plum  ftones,  or  preferve  them  to  fow  in 
O6lobcr,  to  raife  flocks  to  graft  and  bud  upon.  See 
Odlober. 

Dejiroy  Weeds. 

Now  take  the  opportunity,  in  dry  weather,  to  hoe  be- 
tween the  rows  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  ihrubs,  in  order 
to  deftroy  all  the  weeds ; and  this  fliould  now  be  very 
well  attended  to,  before  the  autumn  rains  begin. 

Likewill  fa’ice  particular  care  at  this  time  to  let  every 
other  part  of  the  nurfery  be  thoroughly  cleared  front 
weeds,  f®r  thefe  will  now  come  up  very  thick  and  fall  in 
every  part  from  feed. 
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The  Green-House. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 

IN  the  laft  week  in  this  month  it  will  be  time,  if  the 
nights  prove  cold,  to  remove  the  orange  trees,  and 
many  other  green-houfe  plants,  into  their  winter  quar- 
ters ; but  if  fine  weather,  they  may  remain  a week  or 
fortnight  longer. 

Let,  however,  the  oranges  and  lemons  in  particular, 
and  fuch  like  kinds,  be  taken  into  the  green-houfe  at  the 
firft  approach  of  cold  nights  ; for  one  lharp  night  would 
make  their  leaves  change  their  fine  green  colour,  and 
they  would  Hardly  be  able  to  recover  it  again  all  winter. 

Therefore,  at  the  time  mentioned,  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  a perfed  dry  day,  and  carry  into  the  green-houfe, 
the  more  tender  kinds,  and  place  them  clear  of  each 
other  ; but  they  need  not  be  placed  in  regular  order  till 
the  myrtles  and  other  hardier  plants  are  brought  in  next 
month. 

When  the  oranges  and  other  tenderer  plants  are  in  the 
green-houfe,  let  the  windows  be  opened  every  mild  day 
to  their  full  extent. 

The  windows  may  alfo  be  continued  open  day  and- 
night  for  the  firft  fortnight  after' the  plants  are  carried  in, 
except  there  Ihould  happen  froft,  on,very  windy  or  cold 
wet  weather  : in  that  cafe  keep  the  hdufe  Ihut  clofe  every 
night. 

At  the  time  when  the  plants  are  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  let  them  be  well  cleared  from  dead  leaves, 
if  there  be  any  ; and  if  any  dead  wood  appears  let  that- 
alfo  be  taken  out. 

In  the  mean  time  take  proper  care  of  all  the  plants  till 
the  time  to  remove  them  into  Ihelter. 

Let  them  in  dry  weather  be  properly  fnpplied  with  wa- 
ter ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  month  let  them  be  wa- 
tered more  moderately  than  at  the  beginning. 
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The  Hot-House. 


Pine-apple  Plants^ 

TF  the  pine-apple  plants  which  are  to  produce  their 
fruit  the  next  year,  were  not  fhifted  into  larger  pots 
the  laft  month,  that  worJc  Ihould  be  done  the  firll  week 
in  this  month  at  fartheft;  otherwife  the  growth  of  the 
plants  will  be  greatly. retarded. 

In  Ihifting  thefe  plants  you  muft  obferve  to  preferve 
the  ball  of  earth  entire  about  their  roots,  placing  it  with 
the  fame  care  into  the  larger  pots,  and  fill  up  the  pot 
with  frefh  compoll ; then  ilir  up  the  bark,  plunge  the 
pots  again  therein  to  their  rims,  and  give  the  plants  a 
very  moderate  w'atering. 

But  in  Ihifting  and  ordering  thefe  plants  let  the  fame 
rule  be  cbferved  as  advifed  in  the  two  former  months. 

But  where  the  plants  w'ere  Hiifted  a month  or  five  weeks 
ago,  and  at  that  time  no  frefli  tan  added,  it  will  now'  be 
proper  to  examine  the  heat  of  the  bark  wherein  the 
plants  in  general  are  plunged  ; and  if  you  find  it  is  very 
weak,  dir  up  the  bark  to  the  bottom  with  a fork,  and 
plunge  the  pots  again  immediately  to  their  rims. 

This  will  revive  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  will  continue 
it  in  a good  condition  till  the  next  month,  when  they 
mud  be  removed  into  the  fruiting-houfe,  where  they  are 
to  remain  to  perfedl  their  fruit. 

Admitting  Air. 

You  mud  obferVe  to  admit  air  to  the  plants  in  gene- 
ral, in  the  hot-houfe  or  dove  departments,  every  day  at 
thisfeafon,  if  the  fun  is  warm,  by  Hiding  open  fome  of 
the  top  or  upright  glades,  or  both,  occafionally,  more 
or  Icfs,  according  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increafes  and 
decreaies;  Ihutting  all  clofe  in  due  time  towards  the 
evening. 

* Watering  the  Pines. 

The  pine  apple  plants  will  require  moderate  refrelh- 
ments  of  water,  once  in  three  or  four  days,  provided 
there  is  a brife  heat  at  bottom;  but  if  the  heat  in  the 
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bark-bed  is  weak,  once  in  a week  will  be  fufficient ; 
efpecially  after  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Adding  frejh  'Tan, 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  you  Ihould  procure 
a proper  quantity  of  frefli  tan  from  the  tan  yards  to  be 
ready  to  renew  the  bark-beds  in  the  hot-houfe  and  ftove 
the  next  month. 

For  this  purpofe  you  Ihould  provide  as  much  new  tan 
as  will  be  equal  to  one  half  at  leak  of  what  the  bark-pit 
will  contain,  though  fometimes  two  thirds  or  more  is  re- 
quired ; according  as  the  old  bark  is  more  or  lefs  wafted. 

When  the  tan  is  brought  in,  let  it  be  thrown  up  into 
a heap,  and  let  it  lie  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  drain 
before  it  is  put  into  the  hot-houfe. 

But  if  it  is  very  wet,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  when 
newly  thrown  out  of  the  tan-pit,  it  Ihould,  provided  the 
weather  be  dry,  be  fpread  abroad  thinly  where  the  fun 
comes,  to  lie  two  or  three  days,  that  the  fun  and  air 
may  draw  off  or  exhale  the  grolTeft*  of  the  moifture  ; for 
if  put  in  too  wet,  it  will  be  a long  time  before  it  will 
acquire  a proper  degree  of  heat. 

The  tan  or  bark  for  the  above  purpofe  Ihould  be  fuch  • 
as  hath  been  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  at  moft 
a month  out  of  the  tan-pit ; and  alfo  obferving,  that  as  • 
fome  of  the  tan  is  pretty  large,  and  fome  quite  fmall,  - 
the  middle-nzed  bark  is  what  Ihould  be  chofen. 

For  the  future  management,,  fee  the  work  of  next’ 
month. 

Cro^vns  and  Suckers  of  Pine- Plants, 

The  bed  wherein  this  year’s  crowns  and  fuckers  are  ' 
plunged  Ihould  be  kept  to  a good  heat,  by  which  means 
the  young  plants  will  make  good  roots  before  winter. 

If  they  are  in  a good  bark-bed,  the  heat  will  not  yet 
want  any  augmentation  ; but  if  the  pots  were  placed 
upon  a dung  hot-bed,  let  a lining  of  frefh  hot  dung 
be  applied  to  the  fides  of  the  bed,  when  you  find  the 
heat  is  decreafed  ; obrerying  to  raife  the  lining  about 
• tvvo  or  three  inches  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  - 

And  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  pro- - 
per  to  lay  fome  hay  or  ftraw  round  the  outfides  of  the  ' 
frame,  which'  will  keep  out  the  froft,  and  prcferve-a* 
kindly  growing  heat  in  the  bed. 
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When  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  let  foine  mats  be 
thrown  over  the  glaiTes  every^  night. 

Raife  the  glalTes  a little  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  lei 
out  th.efteam,  and  to, admit  air  to  the  plants. 

General  Care  of  all  Plants  in  the  Hot-houfe. 

Continue  the  care  of  ail  other  tender  plants  in  the 
hot-houfe  or  ftove ; let  them  be  carefully  looked  over  at 
leaft  three  times  a week,  to  fee  where  water  is  wanted,  as 
fome  will  require  it  every  other  day,  and  the  generality 
will  need  to  be  rafrelhed  twice  a week  atleaft. 

But  particularly  all  the  fhrubby  kinds. 

The  fucculent  kinds  will  alfo  require  to  be  refre/hcd 
moderately  with  that  article  once  a week. 

Obfcrve  nearly  the  fame  care  in  the  general  manage- 
meivt  as  in  the  twoer  three  former  months,  both  in  giv- 
ing air,  watering,  cleaning,  and  fliifting,  where  necef- 
fary,  into  frelh  earth  or  larger  pots ; as  alfo  to  propa- 
gate by  cuttings,  layers,  fuckers,  &c. 

Prepare  Co?npofs. 

Prepare  compolls  for  the  various  plants  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

For  the  pines  procure  a quantity  of  light  rich  kitchen 
garden  earth,  and  if  poffible,  an  equal  portion  of  good 
light  furface  loam,  from  a common  or  field,  &c.  adcK 
ing  alfo  a fupply  of  dry  rotten  dung ; blending  the 
whole  well  together  in  a heap,  in  the  fun  and  full  air; 
where,  if  it  remains  feveral  months  or  a year,  and 
turned  over  two  or  three  times,  it  will  be  an  additional 
advantage. 

Likewife,  for  moft  of  the  fhrubby  tribe  in  the  hot- 
houfe,  and  the  herbaceous  plants,  prepare  a compoft  of 
any  good  light  earth  and  fandy  loam,  and  a portion  of 
dry  rotten  dung.  > 

But  for  the  fucculent  tribe,  fhould  have  a compofition 
of  the  lighted  dry  foils : as  any  light  poor  fandy  earth, 
or  incorporated  with  a fandy  or  any  dry  loofe  rubbilhy 
materials  : for  as  thofe  plants  themfelves  abound  in  hu- 
midity, rich  or  moift  ftrong  foils  would  occafion  them 
to  rot. 
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OCTOBER. 

Work  to  he  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garde  n. 

Planting  early  Beans, 

The  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  majr 
plant  fqme  beans,  for  an  early  crop  the  fucceed- 
ing  fummer. 

Thofe  which  are  planted  now,  If  they  furvlve  the  win- 
ter’&froft,  &c.  will  come  in  for  ufe  the  end  of  May  or  be- 
ginning of  June. 

The  mazagan  bean  is  the  bell:  to  plant  at  this  feafon,- 
for  they  will  come  earlier  than  any  other,  and  are  excel- 
lent bearers,  though  but  of  humble  growth ; they  will 
fland  the  winter  better  than  the  larger  forts. 

A warm  border  under  a fouth  wall,  or  other  foutli 
fence,  is  the  bell  fituation  to  plant  ihefe  beans  in  at  this 
feafon. 

Plant  them  in  rows  acrofs  the  border ; that  is,  pro- 
vided the  border  is  five  or  fix  feet  wide ; and  obferving 
that  the  rows  are  to  be  two  feet  and  a half  afunder, 
which  will  be  room  enough  for  this  fort ; and  the  beans 
to  be  planted  about  three  inches  difiant  in  the  rows,  and 
an  inch  and  half  deep. 

You  may  alfo  plant  one  row  lengthways  of  the  border, 
within  two  inches  of  the  wall ; thefe  will  fometimes  out- 
live the  winter,  when  thofe  at  a greater  diftance  from 
the  wall  are  cut  cif. 

But  if  the  border  is  narrow,  you  had  better  plant  two 
rows  only,  lengthways  of  the  border;  that  is,  one  row 
near  the  wall,  and  the  other  two  feet  and  a half  from  it. 

They  may  be  planted  either  with  a blunt  dibble,  put- 
ting them  in  an  inch  and  a half,  or  near  two  inches  deep; 
or  you  may  draw  drills  that  depth,  and  drop  the  beans 
therein  ; drawing  the  earth  an  equal  depth  over  them. 

In  planting  early  beans,  it  often  proves  very  fuccefs- 
ful  firll  to  fow  the  beans  prety  thick  in  a bed  of  rich 
earth;  and  when  come  up  a little  height,  tranfplant 
them  into  the  borders. 
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The  rnethod  is  this : dig  a bed  about  three  or  four  feet 
broad  of  good  eanh  in  a warm  corner:  the  bed  being' 
dug,  draw  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a half,  or 
near  two^ inches  of  earth  equally  off  the  furface,  to  one 
fide  ; this  done,  fcatter  in  the  beans  about  an  inch  afun- 
der,  and  immediately  cover  them  with  the  earth  which 
was  drawn  for  that  purpofe  off  the  bed  j or  otherwife  you- 
may  with  your  hoe  flatways  draw  broad  drills  acrofs  the 
bed,  and  fcatter  the  beans  pretty  thick  in  the  drill,  and- 
draw  the  earth  equally  over  them  ; and  thus  if  fevere 
frofts  ffiould  prevail  before  they  come  up,  or  in  their  in- 
fant ftate.  While  remaining  all  together  in  this  bed 
they  can  be  readily  protefted  from  frolt  with  glafles,  mats, 
or  litter,  till  fit  to  tranfplant. 

When  the  beans  are  come  up  an  inch,  or  inch  and' 
a half  or  two  inches  high  or  thereabouts,  they  fhould 
then,  in  mild  weather,  be  tranfplanted  into  the  above- 
mentioned  borders,  taking  them  carefully  up  out  of  the' 
feed-bed,  with  their  full  fpread  of  roots,  and  as  much 
earth  as  will  hang  about  them ; pull  away  the  old  beans 
at  the  bottom,  and  trim  the  end  of  the  perpendicular 
roof;  and  then  planted  in  rows  at  the  fame  diftance  and’ 
in  the  manner  before  diredled,  obferving  to  clofethe- 
earth  well  about  every  plant ; they  will  foon  take  root 
and  grow  freely. 

One  reafon  I'or  this  praflice  is,  as  moft  gardeners  now  ' 
allow,  that  beans  which  are  tranfplanted  will  come  in 
feoner  by  a week  or  ten  days,  than  thofe  that  are  not; 
though  the  feed  of  both  are  put  into  the  ground  the  fame* 
day. 

Another  thing  allowed  is,  that  when  the  beans  are* 
thus  firft  Town  in  a fmall  bed,  and  fevere  frofts  afterwards 
fet  in  any  time  before  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  tranf- 
pianted  ; in  that  cafe,  the  feed,  or  plants,  by  being  all 
together  within  a fmall  compafs,  can  be  readily  pro-- 
tefted  by  placing  a frame,'  or  feme  other  covering,  over' 
them  *.  and  by  that  means  be  preferved ; when  thofe  in 
the  open  ground  are  fometimes  killed,  or  greatly  da-- 
maged  by  the  froft. 

Sonvinv  Peas. 

o 

Now  fow  fome  peas,  for  an  early  crop  next  May  or’ 
June:  they  may  be  fowed  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
the  month,  and  the  produce  will  come  in  at  an  early 

feafen. 
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fsafon,  provided  they  efcape  the  froft ; but  however, 
ifthey  are  fown.any  time  in  the  month,  it  wilf  not  make 
a great  difterence ; and  indeed  thofe  Town  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  will  have  the  better  chance  to  fucceed. 

The  earliell^hotfpur  arc  the  proper  fort  of  peas  to  fow 
at  this  time.  Ciioofe  fuch  feeds  as  are  new,  plump  and 
found. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of-  the  hotfpurs ; fuch  as  the ' 
golden,  the  Charlton,  the  Reading,  the  mailer,  and  Ni- 
chols’s ; but  the  golden, . and.  a new  variety  thereof, . 
called  Nichols’s  early  pea,  are  thofe  which  we  now  ge-- 
nerally  recommend  to  fow  for  the  lirft  crop. 

A*  warm  fouth  border,  under  a wall  or  other  fence,  is 
the  proper  place  to  fow  them  in.  The  feed  muft  be  fown  ’ 
in  drills,  either  lengthways  or  acrofs  the  border,  accord- 
ing to  its  breadth.  Where  the  border  is  but  narrow,  and’ 
there  are  trees  againft  th«  wall,  &c.  let  only  one  drill  be 
drawn  lengthways  of  it,  at  the  dillanceof  two  feet  from- 
the  wall  or  pales,  and  fcatter  the  peas  therein  pretty 
thick,  but  as  regular  as  can  be,  and  cover  them  imme- 
diately about  an  inch  and  a half  deep  with  earth. 

But  where  the  border  is  from  five  or  fix  to  eight,  or' 
ten  feet  broad,  or  more,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  fow 
the  peas  in  drills  crofsways  the  border,  from  the  wall  to  • 
the  front  : but  where  there  are  trees  againft  the  wall,  let 
the  drills  be  drawn  forty  inches  or  four  feet  dillantfrom' 
one  another;  but  efpecially  if  intended  to  place  Hicks- 
for  the  plants  to  run  upon. 

Tranfplantlng  Lettuces. 

Lettuces  for  the  winter,  fervice,  of  the  AuguHor  early' 
September  fowing;  flout  plants  of  the  hardy  and  com- 
mon cabbage  lettuce;  brown  Dutch  and  Cilicia  kinds; 
fhould,  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  month,  be 
planted  out  in  beds  of  rich  light  earth,  in  a fheltered 
fituation,  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder:  they  will  fupply 
the  table  before  and  after  Chriflmas. 

Likewife  may  plant  feme  llout  plants  in  frames,  t6  at- 
tain greater  perfedion  for  winter  ufe.  See  lafl  and  next 
month. 

Lettuce  plants  defigned  to  remain  where  fowed  for 
winter  life,  fhould  now  be  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
thinned  where  too  clofe. 


The 
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The  lettuces  which  were  fown  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, to  be  planted  in  frames  or  under  hand-glaffes, 
to  Itand  the  winter  for  fpring  ufe,  and  an  early  fummer 
crop,  ihould  now  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  all  winter;  this  may  be  done  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month ; 'or  as  foon  as  the 
plants  are  fit. 

Choofe  a light  rich  fpot  for  thefe  plants  in  a warm 
fituation,  and  where  it  lies  well  to  the  fun. 

Mark  out  a bed  for  them  the  width  of  one  or  more 
cucumber-frames,  and  lay  the  furface  fomewhat  Hoping 
to  the  fun,  and  rake  it  even.  ^ 

Plant  the  lettuces  therein,  about  three  inches  diflant 
each  way;  clof^  the  earth  extremely  well  about  each, 
take  care  that  they  are  not  planted  too  deep,  and-  let  the 
furface  of  the  ground  between  the  plants  be  left  perfeftly 
fraooth ; then  give  them  a moderate  watering  to  fettle 
the  earth  to  their  roots. 

1 hen  pat  on  a frame,  and  cover  them  with  the  lights 
in  frofty  or  very  wet  and  cold  weather;  by  which  means 
thefe  rnay  be  faved,  and  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in 
the  fpring,  as  a fure  fubftitute,  in  cafe  thofe  which  were 
planted  in  the  open  borders  are  killed;  and  if  both  fuc- 
ceed,  they  will  fupply  the  table  in  fufcelTional  order. 

You  may  plant  fome  of  thefe  lettuces  under  bell  or 
hand-glaffes,  either  alone  or  under  thofe  where  cauli- 
flowers are  planted ; placing  them  round  the  outfide  of  the 
cauliflowers,  next  the  fides  of  the  glafles,  and  in  the  fpring 
muft  be  tranfplanted  into  the  open  ground  ; or  if  not 
accommodated  with  frames  and  glafles,  or  hand-glafles, 
&c.  fufliciently  for  this  purpofe,  you  may  plant  them  in 
a bed  in  a warm  fpot,  and  then  place  fome  hoops  acrofs 
the  bed,  and  cover  them  w'ith  mats  occafionally,  in  froity 
and  rainy  weather. 

The  lettuce  plants  which  were  fown  the  end  of  Augufl: 
or  beginning  of  September  to  Hand  in'the  open  air  all 
winter,  for  next  fpring  and  early  fummer  fupply,  Ihould 
be  tranfplanted  about  the  middle  or  fome  time  in  this 
month. 

Thefe  you  may  plant  in  warm  borders,  to  Hand  the 
winter  without  covering;  and  if  the  winter  fliould  prove 
mild  they  will  cabbage  early  in  the  fpring. 

Let  thefe  be  planted  four  or  five  inches  diflant  every 
• wayj  and  plant  one  or  two  rows  clofe  under  the  wall, 

which 
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which  will  fometimes  live  through  the  winter,  when 
thole  at  a greater  dillance  are  dellroyed  by  the  feverity 
of  the  weather. 

Sonving  Lettuce. 

Sow  a few  hnrdy  cabbage  lettuce,  common  cabbage^ 
and  brown  Dutch,  and  lome  cos,  in  a warm  dry  htua- 
tion,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  hand  the  winter 
without  covering  ; and  if  they  furvive  the  froft,  will  af- 
ford a very  feafonable  fupply  early  in  fpring. 

Caulijio’voer  Plants. 

Cauliflower  plants  which  were  planted  In  frames  the 
former  month,  to  forward  them  to  be  planted  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  under  bell  or  hand-glalTes,  mull  be 
conftantly  uncovered  night  and  day  for  the  greateft  part 
of  this  month,  unlcfs  the  weather  Ihould  prove  very  wet 
and  cold ; then,  in  that  cafe,  put  the  glafles  on  every 
night,  and  even  in  the  day  time,  during  the  time  of 
heavy  rains  ; but  let  the  plants  at  fuch  times  have  air, 
by  tilting  up  the  lights  a confiderable  height. 

In  the  lafl  week  in  this  month  tranfplant  finally  fome 
of  the  beh:  cauliflower  plants  into  a warm  quarter  of  rich, 
ground,  under  hand-glafles,  in  rows  four  feet  afunder, 
where  they  arc  to  remain  to  produce  their  heads  early 
next  fummer. 

Thefe  are  to  be  covered  with  hand  of  bsll-glafles  all 
winter,  generally  planting  from  two  or  three  to  five  or 
fix  plants  under  each  glafs;  and  if  they  all  furvive  the 
winter,  then  in  the  fpring  to  thin  them,  leaving  only 
one  or  two  of  the  floutell:  plants  in  a place. 

The  ground  for  this  hand  or  bell  or  hand-glafs  crop 
of  cauliflowers  Ihould  be  rich  and  light,  in  awarmfitua- 
tion,  and  where  water  is  not  apt  to  ftand  in  winter.  Let 
fome  good  rotten  dung  be  fpread  over  the  piece,  and. 
then  let  the  ground  be  dug  one  fpade  deep,  and  well 
broken,  taking  care  to  bury  the  dung  regularly. 

Then  mark  out  the  ground  into  beds  three  feet  wide,, 
and  allow  alleys  a foot  wide  between  the  beds,  for  the 
conveniency  of  going  in  to  take  efi^,  and  put  on,  or  raife 
the  glafles.  Set  your  line  along  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  ; and  at  every  thr^e  feet  put  in 
three  or  four  or  more  plant.s,  within  four  inches  of  each, 
other,  placing  them  triangular  ways,  and  clofe  the  eartlL 

well 
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well  about  their  roots  and  Hems;  then  give  them  a very 
moderate  waterings  juil  tofjtt  e the  earth  to  the  roots. 

When  the  whole  is  planted,  bring  your  hand  or  bell- 
glaffes,  and  fet  them  ready;  ubierving  to  place  one  glaf& 
over  every  patch  of  pL.nts,  as  above. 

The  glafl'es  are  to  be  kept  conllantly  and  clofe  down 
©ver  the  plants,  till  they  have  taken  good  roc  t,  which 
wiW  be  well  eft'edted  in  about  a week’s  time ; then  raife 
them  on  props,  fuck  as  brick-bats,  or  pieces  of  wood  or 
Hone,  about  three  inches  thick;,  and  with  thefe  to  raife 
the  glaffes,  and  placing  them  on  the  fouthfide,  one  prop 
under  each  glafs.  In  this  manner  the  glafies  are  to  re- 
main night  and  day,  except  in  frolly  weather,  when 
they  mult  be  let  down  quite  clofe  ; but  if  the  months  of 
November  and  December  prove  mild  and  dry,  and  the 
plants  are  much  on  the  growing  order,  it  will  be  proper 
to  fet  the  glaffes  off  in  fine  dry  days ; and  keep  them  al- 
ways over  the  plants  on  nights  and  rainy  weather;,  but 
they  mud  be  raifed  two  or  three  inches  on  the  wartnell 
fide  with  props,  above  hinted,,  to  admit  air  to  the 
plants. 

But  ifi  you- are  not  provided  fafliciently  with  hand  or 
bell-glaffes,  or  frames,  you  may  plant  fome  cauliflower 
plants  out  for  good  on  a warm  border,  where  they  will 
fbmetiraes  furvive  the  winter,,  and  produce  good  heads. 

But  where  this  is  obliged  to  be  praftifed,  it  will  ber 
proper  to  put  in  a parcel  of  the  plants,-  clofe  under  the 
wall,  fetting  them  about  four  inches  apart,  and  thefe 
will  have  a chance  to  live,  if  thofe  at  a greater  diftance 
from  the  wall  fhould  be  deftroyed,  and  in  the  fpring 
fome  may  be  thinned  out  and  tranfplanted  into  an  open 
ipot  of  ground. 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  are  to  be  kept  all  winter 
in  frames,  fliould  alfo,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if. 
not  done  in  September,  be  tranfplanted  into  their  pro- 
per winter  beds  of  light  rich  earth,  the  dimenllons  of. 
one  or  more  garden-frames,  as  explained  in  Auguftj. 
and  the  frames  at  the  fame  time  be  placed  over  them. 

But  obferve,  if  the  plants  are  now  but  fmall,  or  back- 
ward in  their  growth,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  make 
a.  flight  hot-bed,  in  a trench  ; making  it  fifteen,  inches 
thick  of  dung,  covering  it  feven  inches  deep  of.  earth,, 
and  put  in  the  plants.  See  Auguft. 
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The  plants  are  now  to  be  fet  in  either  of  thefe  beds 
about  four  inches  afunder,  moderately  watered  ; put  on 
the  glalfes  clofe  for  a week,  then  give  air  by  tilting  or 
Ihoving  them  down,  and  taken  off  occafionaliy  (fee  Au- 
gull)  ; and  are  to  be  defended  all  winter  occafionaliy 
with  the  glalles,  according  to  the  diredlions  given  in 
each  month. 

Or  for  want  of  frames  and  glaffes,  may  plant  fome  in 
a bed  arched  over  with  hoops  or  rods,  and  defended  in 
bad  weather  with  mats. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may 
plant  out  a few  early  cabbage  plants,  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  cabbaging  eaily  next  fummer, 

Choofe  a piece  of  good  grounc^for  thefe  plants,  in 
free  ntuation,  and  let  fome  good  rotten  dung  be  fpread 
over  it ; the  ground  muft  then  be  dug  one  fpade  deep  ;• 
obferving  to  bury  the  dung  properly  in  the-  bottom  of 
the  trenches,  as  you  proceed  in  digging. 

'I'he  plants  arc  then  to  be  planted  in  rows,  two  feet- 
diftant  in  the  row,  and  allow  the  fame  dillance  between 
the  rows,  which  Will  be  room  enough  for  this  early  plan- 
tation, as  moft  of  them  will  be  ufed  before  they  grow  to< 
any  confiderable  fize. 

But  let  the  principal  fupply  of  the  early  cabbage  plants 
remain  in  the  nurfery  beds  in  a warm  fituation,  till  Ja- 
nuary, February  or  March,  before  you  plant  them  out 
for  good;  for  it  fometimes  happens  in  fevere  winters, 
that  many  of  the  plants  which  are  planted  out  early  into-, 
a more  open  expofure,  are  killed  by  the  froft. 

In  that  cafe  you  can  have  recourfe  to  the  nurfery-beds 
to  make  good  the  defers,  or  to  make  new  plantations. 

Where  there  are  cabbage  plants  that  ftill  remain  in  the 
feed-bed,  let  them  be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery-beds,  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  that  they  may  have  time  to  get. 
fome  ftrength  before  the  frolly  weather  begins. 

Thefe  (hould  now  be  planted  in  a warm  fituation.  Let. 
a fpot  of  rich  earth  be  dug,  and  put  in  the  plants  about, 
hve  or  fix  inches  afunder. 

Broccoli. 

Broccoli  plants  which  were  lately  planted,  fhould  now 
l?e  forwarded  as  much  as  poflible  in  their  growth.  Let, 

thSL: 
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the  ground  between  and  about  the  plant,  be  broken  with 
a hoe,  and  at  the  fame  time  draw  fome  earth  up  about 
the  ftems  of  the  plants. 

^ This  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  thefe  plants,  prcrv'ided 
It  is  done  in  due  time;  for  by  loofening  the  earth  and 
drawing  it  up  round  their  ftems,  it  will  not  only  protefl 
them  the  better  from  froft,  but  will  alfo  very  much  pro- 
mote their  growth. 

Winter  Spinach. 

Winter  fpinach  muft  now  be  kept  exceeding  clean  from 
W'eeds,  for  if  thefe  are  permitted  to  grow,  at  this  time, 
they  would  foon  over-run  the  plants  and  totally  deftroy 
them.  Thefe  plants  are  at  this  feafon  bell:  cleared  by 
hand,  particularly  where  there  is  chickweed  and  fuch 
like  fpreading  or  runnuig  weeds  among  them. 

Where  the  fpinach  was  not  properly  thinned  laft: 
month,  let  that  work  be  now  done  in  a proper  manner, 
and  do  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

In  doing  this,  obferve  to  dear  away  the  worft,  and 
leave  the  ftrongeft  plants  ftandingat  the  dillance  of  about 
four  or  five  inches  from  one  another. 

Or  the  plants  may  only  be  moderately  thinned  now, 
in  order  to  admit  of  thinning  out  fome  for  ufe  by  de- 
grees, this  and  the  enfuing  winter  months. 

In  this  month  fome  of  the  fpinach  of  the  Auguft  fow- 
ing  will  be  lit  to  gather  ; obferving,  if  it  was  left  thick, 
let  them  be  thinned  out  regularly  by  the  root  for  ufe; 
but  if  before  properly  thinned,  crop  only  the  outfide 
large  leaves,  and  the  others  will  advance  for  ufe  in  afuc- 
cellive  order. 

Endinje. 

Continue  every  week  to  tie  up  fome  endive  plants  for 
blanching. 

Choofe  a dry  day  to  do  this,  obferving  always  to  make 
choice  for  this  purpofe,  of  fuch  plants  as  are  quite  or 
nearly  full  grown.  Let  the  leaves  be  gathered  up  regu- 
larly, and  clofe  in  the  hand,  and  then,  with  a piece  of 
ftrong  bafs,  tie  them  neatly  together. 

When  the  endive  is  thus  tied,  you  may  alfo,  at  the 
fame  time  in  dry  weather,  draw  up  fome  earth  round 
fome  of  the  plants,  almoft  to  the  top  of  their  leaves. 
This  will  very  much  promote  the  blanching,  and  w'ill 
make  the  plants  exceeding  white  and  tender  to  eat. 

Some 
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Some  people  blanch  or  whiten  endh'e  by  laying  boards 
or  tiles  flatways  upon  the  plants.  The  plants  will  be 
furc  to  whiten  tolerably  well  by  this  method,  but  not  fo 
regularly  as  thofe  whofe  leaves  are  tied  together  as  above 
direfted. 


Clear  the  Beds  of  Aromatic  Plants. 

Now  clear  the  beds  of  aromatic  plants  from  weeds, 
and  let  them  have  the  winter  drefling. 

This  mull;  be  particularly  obferved  in  the  beds  of  fage, 
favory,  thyme,  marjoram,  and  hyflbp  ; and  alfo  the  beds 
-of  mint,  baum,  tarragon,  tanfey,  chamomile,  penny- 
royal, burnet  and  forrel ; and  all  other  beds  of  aromatic 
herbs. 

They  are  now  to  be  treated  in  the  following  manner. 

Cut  down  all  the  decayed  flower- Hems  clofe  to  the  head 
of  the  plants,  or  to  the  "furface  of  the  ground,  according 
to  what  the  plants  are,  and  at  the  fame  time  clear  the 
beds  very  well  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  carry  the 
whole  off  the  ground.  ■“ 

After  this  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  get  fdme 
very  rotten  dung,  and  let  it  be  broken  fmall,  then  fpread 
a fprinkling  of  it  equally  over  the  furface  of  all  the  beds, 
and  with  a fmall  fpadeor  trowel  dig  lightly  between  fuch 
of  the  plants  as  will  admit  of  it,  taking  care  to  bu.'y  the 
dung  as  well  as  you  can  a little  depth  in  the  ground,  and 
at  the  fame  time  dig  the  alleys,  fpreading  a little  of  the 
earth  upon  the  beds,  leaving  the  edges  full  and  ftrait. 

Thus  the  beds  will  appear  decent  all  the  winter,  and 
the  plants  will  reap  much  advantage  from  fuch  a drelT- 
ing,  as  will  be  leeu  in  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to 

But  the  beds  of  mint  and  pepper-mint,  and  fuch  like 
creeping-rooted  herbs,  will  not  well  admit  of  digging; 
therefore  let  the  ftaJks,  if  any,  be  cut  down  clofe  to  the 
pound  ; then  clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  fpread  a 
mtie  rotten  duhg,  as  faid  above,  over  the  beds.  Then 

.dig  the  alleys,  and  ftrew  fomc  of  the  earth  on  the  beds 
over  the  dung. 

This  will  protea  the  roots  of  the  mint  fomewhat  from 
b-op  and  the  rains  will  wafli  in  the  virtue  of  the  dung 
and  the  earth  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  alley;  and 
the  whole  will  greatly  enrich  the  beds,  and  Itrengihen 

the 
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the  roots,  and  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  rife  with  vi- 
gour. 

A Bed  to  r at Je  young  Mint  in  Winter. 

Where  young  mint  is  required  in  the  winter  feafon, 
preparations  Ihould  now  be  made  to  raife  fome. 

For  that  purpofe  a flight  hot-bed  muft  be  made  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month.  Make  the  bed  for  a fingle- 
light  box  or  frame;  this  will  be  large  enough  for  a mid- 
dling family,  and  make  it  about  twenty  inches  or  two 
feet  thick  of  dung. 

Then  fet  on  the  frame,  and  cover  the  bed  about  three 
inches  deep  with  earth;  get  fome  roots  of  mint,  and  lay 
them  pretty  clofe  together  upon  the  furface,  and  cover 
them  with  more  earth  about  an  inch  thick,  and  give  a 
moderate  watering. 

Put  on  the  glafs,  and  obferve  to  raife  it  behind  every 
day  to  admit  air. 

The  plants  will  come  up  and  be  fit  for  ufe  in  a fort- 
ni  ght,  or  thee  weeks  or  a month,  and  afford  a gathering 
of  green  young  mint  in  great  plenty,  for  a confiderable 
time. 

Planting  and  Slipping  Herhs. 

Plant  out  early  in  this  month  any  aromatic  plants 
where  wanted  ; fuch  as  thyme,  hyflTop,  fage,  winter  fa- 
vory  and  pot  marjoram;  choofing  good  rooted  plants, 
and  plant  them  in  four  feet  wide  beds,  or  in  any  warm 
borders  in  rows  afoot  afunder. 

May  alfo  divide  and  plant  roots  of  mint,  in  drills  fix 
inches  afunder  and  an  inch  and  a half  deep.  See  March, 
&c. 

Likewife  may  flip  and  plant  baum,  tanfey,  tarragon, 
marjoram,  burnet,  forrel,  penny-royal,  chamomile,  &c. 
preferving  the  flips  of  a tolerable  iize,  with  goot  roots  to 
each,  and  plant  them  in  rows  a foot  afunder. 

Drejfing  the  Afparagus  Beds. 

In  the  beginning,  or  fome  time  in  this  month,  cut  down 
the  afparagus  ftalks,  and  drefs  the  beds.  ' 

Let  the  Itaiks  or  haulm  be  cut  down  clofe  to,  oratleaft 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  furface  of  the  beds : 
carry  them  immediately  off  the  ground;  then  with  a 
fharp  hoe,  cut  up  all  the  weeds,  and  draw  them  off  the 
beds  into  the  alleys. 


This 
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This  done,  ftretch  the  line,  and  with  a fpade  mark 
out  the  alleys  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  or  two 
feet  wide,  according  to  the  width  they  were  at  firft  made. 

Then  dig  the  alleys  one  fpade  deep,  an.d  fpread  the 
earth,  at  leall  the  greateft  part  of  it,  neatly  over  the 
beds;  and,  as  you  advance  in  digging,  let  the  weeds, 
which  were  raked  off  the  beds  into  the  alleys,  be  digged 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  cover  them  a proper 
depth  with  earth.  In  digging  thefe  alleys,  obferve  to 
do  it  in  a neat  manner:  that  is,  let  an  equal  quantity  of 
earth  be  laid  over  every  bed,  and  make  the  edges  of  the 
beds  full  and  ftrait ; the  alleys  fhould  all  be  of  an  equal 
depth,  and  the  furface  left  even  and  regular. 

But  as  old  afparagus  beds  will  need  an  augment  of 
dung  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  that  when  defigned 
to  alhft  them  therewith,  this  is  the  time  todo  it;  but  the 
manure  or  dung  mud  be  applied  before  the  alleys  are 
digged  or  the  beds  landed  up. 

The  dung  for  that  purpofe  mud  be  very  rotten,  and 
alfo  very  good ; none  is  more  proper  than  the  duno-  of 
old  cucumber  or  melon  beds ; this  mud  be  fpread  over 
the  beds  when  the  haulm  and  weeds  are  cleared  off;  let 
the  dung  be  well  broken,  and  lay  it  an  equal  thicknefs 
in  every  part ; then  dig  the  alleys  as  above  direfted,  and 
fpread  a due  quantity  of  the  earth  of  each  alley  over  the 
dung. 

When  the  afparagus  beds  have  thus  had  their  winter 
dreffing,  there  may  be  planted  in  each  alley  a row  of 
colevvorts,  or  cabbage  plants;  fet  the  plants  fix  or  eight 
inches  didant  in  the  row. 

In  this  firuation  fuch  plants  will,  even  in  fevere  win- 
ters, fometimes  furvive  the  frod  ; v/heii  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  an  open  or  level  fpot  arededroyed. 

Or  there  may  be  planted  in  each  alley  a row  of  early 
garden  beans. 

DreJJing  the  Jfparagus  beds  for  Forcing. 

The  afparagus  which  is  intended  for  forcing,  Ihould 
alfo  now  have  their  dalks  cut  down,  and  the  weeds  drawn 
oft  the  beds  into  the  alleys,  as  above,  in  the  common 
afparagus  beds  ; then  dig  the  alleys  to  bury  the  weeds; 

and  as  you  proceed,  fpread  a little  of  the  earth  alfo  over 
the  beds. 


But 
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But  that  which  is  to  be  forced  this  winter,  need  not 
have  any  thing  more  done  than  to  cut  dovyn  the  haulm 
or  ftalks  of  the  plants. 

DreJJlng  Seedling  Afparagus. 

The  feedling  afparagus  which  was  fown  laft  fpring^ 
fliould  alfo  now  have  a little  drefling. 

That  is,  to  clear  the  bed  from  weeds,  and  then 
fpread  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  of  dry  rotten  dung  ovar 
bed,  to  defend  the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  froft. 

Forcing  Afparagus  for  Winter  ufe. 

Where  forced  afparagus  is  required  for  ufe  in  winter, 
'may  now  begin  to  make  hot-beds  for  raifing  the  firft  crop, 
for  gathering  in  November  and  December  j and  for  the 
method,  fee  February  andDecember, 

If  a.  conftant  fuccellion  is  required,  all  winter,  and 
fpring,  a new  hot  bed,  planted  with  frelh  plants,  mull 
be  made  every  three  or  four  weeks,  from  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  Oftober,  to  the  end  of  February  or  March  ; 
which  will  furnilh  a conftaat  fupply  of  afparagus  from 
November  till  the  arrival  of  the  natural  crops  in  the 
open  ground  j in  April  or  May. 

Earth  up  Celery. 

Celery  Ihould  now  be  very  duly  earthed  up  according 
as  it  advances  in  height,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be 
well  blanched  a due  length  before  fevere  frolls  attack 
them. 

Therefore  take  advantage  of  dry  days,  and  earth  them 
up  a due  height. . Let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  lay 
it  up  to  the  plants,  with  care  not  to  break  the  leaves  or 
bury  the  hearts  of  them,  landing  them  at  this  time  con- 
flderably  high,  according  to  their  growth. 

Earth  up  Cardcofis. 

This  mull  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  are  dry. 

In  earthing  thefe  plants,  obferve,  at  each  time,  fir  ft  to 
tye,  with  a hay-band,  their  leaves  clofc  together,  gather- 
ing'the  leaves  up  regularly. 

Then  let  the  earth  be  well  bfoken,  and  lay  it  up  equal- 
ly of  a due  tliicknefs,  and  confiderable  height  about 
every  plant.  See  Septembt'r. 


Small 
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Small  Sallad  Herbs. 

Continue  to  fow  the  feeds  of  fmall  fallacl  herbs,  par- 
ticularly murtard,  crelTes,  radiih,  and  rape  ; as  alfo  lap 
cabbage  lettuce,  to  cut  while  young. 

Thefe  feeds  fltould  now,  towards  tlie  end  of  thih 
month,  for  the  more  certainty  of  having  a conllant  fup- 
ply,  be  fown  in  frames,  to  be  defended  occafionally 
with  the  glafles.  For  that  purpofe,  dig  a bed  of  rich 
and  very  light  earth  in  a warm  Situation  : let  the  bed  be 
made  the  breadth  and  length  of  one  of  the  Ihallowefc 
garden  frames,  and  it  Ihould. front  the  fouth  fun.  l>ec 
the  earth  of  this  bed  be  broken  very  fine,  and  raife  tlie 
back  ornoTth  fide  of  it  tea  or  twelve  inches  liigher  than 
the  front,  fo  that  it  lies  Hoping  to  the  fouth  fun;  then 
rake  the  furface  finooth,  fet  on  the  frame,  and  fink  the 
back  part  of  it  about  eight  or  ten  inches,  fo  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bed  may  be  every  where  within  eight  or  nine 
inches  of  the  fflafles. 

Then  draw  flat  Hiallow  drills  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  frame,  about  two  or  three  inches  afiinder  ; 
fow  the  feeds  therein  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  witli 
earth  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  only  juH 
cover  the  feed;  or  may  fmooth  the  furface  with  the  back 
of  the  fpade,  fow  the  feed  eacli  fort  feparate  thickly  all 
over  the  bed,  then  with  the  fpade  fmooth  it  down  lightly 
into  the  earth,  and  fift  fine  mould  over  it,  only  about 
half  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  bed  muft  be  Iheltered  every  night  by  puttino-  on 
the  glafles,  and  alfo  in  the  day  time  when  thc  v.xather  is 
very  cold  or  very  wet. 

HotCy  Small  fallad  will  fometimes,  when  the  feaion  is 
mild,  grow  free  enough  all  this  and  next  month  in  the 
open  air,  efpeclally  on  warm  fouth  borders  ; however, 
where  thefe  herbs  are  conftantj^  wanted,  it  will,  for  the 
greater  certainty  of  having  a proper  fupply,  be  advife- 
■ able  to  begin  to  fow  feme  feed  of  each  kind  either  in 
fraaies  or  under  bell  or  liand  glafles. 

. SonM  Radijls  Seed. 

You  may  now  fow  a little  fliort  top  radifh  feed.  The 
plants  raifed  from  this  fowing  will,  provided  the  winter 
proves  any  thing  mild,  be  ready  to  draw  fome  probably 

X towards 
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towards  chrillmas,  or  after,  and  fome  very  early  in  the 
fpring  ; and  if  they  (hould  fail,  the  value  of  a little  feed 
is  not  much  ; it  is  foon  fovvn  and  is  well  worth  the  trial. 

But  this  feed  mull  now  be  fown  on  a warm  border,  and 
the  proper  time  to  fow  it  is  fome  in  the  beginning,  and 
more,  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month.  Let  it  be  fown  pretty  thick,  and  rake  it  in 
with  care. 


So--w  Carrot  Seed., 

A little  carrot  feed  may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  firk  and 
lall  week  in  the  month  on  a warm  border  ; from  this 
fowing  there  will  be  a chance  of  having  a few  young  car- 
rots, very  early  next  fpring,  provided  the  froft  in  winter 
is  not  very  fevere. 

Though  as  there  is  but  little  dependence  on  this  crop 
flioiild  only  fow  a Iraall  fpot  for  a trial. 

Dig  up  Carrots,  Parfuips,  ^c. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  dig  up  the 
Lull  grown  carrots  and  parfneps,  red  beet,  ikc.  and  fucK 
other  carrot  lhaped  efculent  >root.%  to  preferve  them  in 
fand,  to  be  at  all  times  ready  for  winter  fervice.  See 
iNovember, 

Dig  up  Potatoes. 

About  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  this  month 
begin  to  dig  up  the  general  crops  of  potatoes  to  houfe 
for  v,'inter  ufe,  for  the  roots  will  be  now  arrived  to  full 
maturity  and  fhould  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  poflible.  See 
that  work  in  November. 

Dung  and  trench  Ground 

Such  fpaces  of  kitchen-garden  ground  which  are  novv 
vacant,  Ihould,  where  intended,  be  dunged,  and  alfo 
digged  or  trenched,  that  it  may  have  the  true  ad- 
vantage ot  fallow  from  the  lun  and  air  in  the  winter  fea- 

fon.  ^ *,  ,•  1 r 

But  in  digging  thofe  pieces  of  ground  which  are  tone 

in  fallow  till  the  fpring,  it  fhould  be  laid  up  in  rough 
ridges ; for,  by  laying  the  ground  in  this  form,  it  not 
only  lies  much  drier,  but  alfo  the  froft,  fun  and  air,  can 

come  more  freely  to  mellow  and  enrich  it,  than  if  it  laid 

level : 
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level : and  in  the  fpring,  when  you  want  to  fow  or  plant 
it,  the  ridges  are  foon  levelled  down. 

The  method  of  ridging  or  trenching  ground  is  this  : 

Let  the  trenches  be  marked  out  two  feet  and  a half 
wide,  and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  piece,  open  a 
trench  the  above  width,  and  one  fpaJe  and  a fliovelling 
deep  : let  the  earth  of  this  trench  be  carried  to  the  other 
■end,  or  to  that  part  where  you  intend  to  linirti  or  fill  up 
the  la  ft  trench. 

The  firft  trench  being  thus  opened,  then  proceed  to 
mark  out  another  ; pare  off  and  throw  the  top  of  it,  with 
.all  weeds  and  rubbilh  thereon,  into  the  bottom  of  the 
firft;  then  dig  this  fecond  trench,  turning  the  earth  into 
the  open  trench,  throwing  it  up  ridgewife,  as  above- 
mentioned ; and  when  you  have  dug  to  the  end  of  the 
trench,  fhovel  up  the  crumbs  or  loofe  earth  at  bottom,’ 
throwing  it  up  upon  the  other ; or  double  dig  it,  that  is, 
without  Ihovelling  up  the  crumbs,  dig  the  trench  an- 
other fpade  deep,  if  the  depth  of  good  foil  admits,  caft- 
ing  the  earth  upon  that  of  the  firft  fpit ; then  proceed  to 
a third  trench,  and  pare  and  dig  it  as  before;  and  fo 
proceed  with  every  trench  to  the  end. 

Such  compartmentsof  ground  as  are  occafionally  to  be 
dunged,  fhould  previoufly  have  the  dung  fpread  evenly 
0*.  r the  furface,  and  then  fliould  be  equally  buried  in 
the  bottom  of  each  trench  as  you  advance  in  the  digging. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Gathering  Winter  Pears  and  Apples, 

WINTILR  pears  and  apples  faould  in  general  be 
gathered  this  month.  Some  will  be  fit  to  take 
•down  the  beginning  of  the  month,  others  will  not  be 
ready  before  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end. 

To  know  when  the  fruits  have  had  their  full  growth, 
you  fhould  try  feveral  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
tree,  by  turning  them  gently  upward;  if  they  quit  the 
tree  eafily  it  is  time  to  gather  them. 

But  none  of  the  more  delicate  eating  pears  fhould  be 
permitted  to  hang  longer  on  the  trees  than  the  middle 
of  this  month,  efpecially  if  the  nights  are  inclinable  to 

X 2 ffoft; 
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frofl:;  for  if  they  are  once  touched  with  the  froft,  it  will 
occafxon  many  of  them  to  rot  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
table,  even  if  ever  fo  good  care  is  afterwards  taken  of 
them. 

But  fuffer  neither  apples  nor  pears  to  remain  longeron 
the  trees  than  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  for  they  will 
get  no  good  after  that  time, 

Obferve,  that  for  all  the  principal  keeping  fruits,  a 
dry  day  muft  be  chofen  for  this  work,  and  alfo  let  the 
trees  and  fruit  be  quite  dry  before  you  begin  to  gather ; 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  is  the  bell  time  in  the  day 
to  begin,  and  may  be  continued  till  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon  ; obferving  likewifc  that  the  capital  fruits  de- 
figned  for  long  keeping  Ihould  all  be  carefully  pulled 
one  by  one  and  put  into  a balket,  taking  care  to  lay  them 
in  gently,  that  they  may  not  bfuife  one  another. 

According  as  the  fruit  are  gathered,  let  them  be  car- 
ried into  the  fruitery,  or  any  other  dry  place,  and  lay 
them  carefully  in  heaps,  each  fort  by  themfelves. 

Tkus  let  them  lie  together  about  a fortnight  to  fweat ; 
this  will  make  them  keep  better,  and  alfo  render  their 
flavour  much  finer,  than  if  they  were  laid  up  for  good  as 
foon  as  they  are  gathered. 

When  they  have  laid  that  time,  let  all  the  choice  keep- 
ing fruit  be  then  carefully  wiped  one  by  one  with  cloths, 
and  lay  them  up  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Some  of  the  fineft  eating  pears  and  apples,  you  may 
pack  up  inbalkets  or  boxes,  obferving  to  put  fome  clean 
wlieat-llraw  at  bottom,  and  alfo  round  the  fides  of  the 
•bafkets  or  boxes;  and,  when  they  are  filled,  lay  fome 
ftraw  at  top,  and  then  cover  the  whole  with  dry  ftraw,  a 
confiderable  thicknefs,  to  exclude  the  damps  and  free 
air;  for  this  is  of  confiderable  advantage  in  promoting 
their  found  keeping. 

The  more  inferior  or  common  kinds,  for  general  fup- 
ply,  may  be  laid  on  the  flielves  and  Boor  of  the  fruitery; 
firft  laying  fome  clean  ftraw,  then  lay  the  fruit  upon  this, 
obferving,  if  there  is  plenty  of  room,  let  them  be  laid 
only  one,  two  or  three  layers  thick,  otherwife  may  lay 
them  in  fevcral  layers  one  upon  another;  covering  the 
whole  with  dry,  clean  firaw,  a foot  thick  at  lead,  to  ex- 
clude the  damp  air,  frofi,  S:c.  whereby  the  fruit  will 
keep  much  better  than  if  they  remained  open  or  un- 
covered ; 
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covered  ; as  the  damps  and  air,  when  fully  admitted, 
haften  the  decay  of  the'  fruit. 

PruniHg  and  Nailing. 

About  the  end  of  this  month  you  may  begin  to  prune 
peaches  and  netlarines,  if  their  leaves  are  dropped;  and 
you  may  alfo  prune  and  nail  apricots. 

Before  you  begin  to  prune,  it  will  be  proper  to  un-nail 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  fmaller  branches  ; then  you  can 
more  readily  ufe  your 'knife,  and  a!fo  can  conveniently 
examine  the  Ihoots,  to  fee  which  are  fit  for  yourpurpofe, 
and  which  are  not. 

In  pruning  thefe  trees,  obferve  to  leave,  in  every  part, 
a due  fupply  of  the  lail  lummer  fhoots  at  moderate  dif- 
tances;  that  is,  about  fix  inches  afundcr,  and  in  fuch 
regular  order  as  they  may  feem  to  rife  one  after  another, 
quite  from  the  bottom,  as  we  have  obferved  in  termer 
occaiions,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  wall  from  the 
bottom  io  the  extremity  every  way  of  the  tree  may  be 
regularly  furnilhed  with  them  ; for  thefe  bear  the  fruit 
next  year,  and  at  the  fame  time  a proportionable  fliare 
of  the  two  former  years’  bearers  and  naked  old  wood 
mult  be  retrenched,  to  make  room  to  train  the  young 
fupply;  for  as  thefe  trees  always  produce  their  fruit 
upon  the  fhoots  of  the  lall  fummer’s  growth ; that  is, 
upon  one  year’s  old  fhoots,  and  on  no  other  ; the  pruner 
will  by  this  know  what  he  is  to  cut  out,  and  what  to 
leave,  both  in  the  young  and  old  wood.  See  the  rule.s 
fully  explained  in  January. 

But,  in  the  courfe  of  pruning  thefe  trees,  obferve  to  cut 
out  all  old  wood,  according  as  it  becomes  ufelefs ; that  is, 
fuch  branches  as  advance  a great  way,  and  are  not  pro- 
perly furnilhed  with  young  wood.  See  January. 

In  the  next  place,  obferve,  the  young  fhoots  muft  not 
be  crowded,  or  left  too  clofe  together  ; therefore  exa- 
mine with  good  attention,  and  when  the  fhoots  Hand  too 
thick,  let  fome  be  accordingly  cut  out.  Cut  them  clofe  ; 
but,  in  doing  this,  be  careful  to  leave  the  moft  promiling 
and  beft  placed  fhoots,  for  the  purpofe  of  bearing,  at  due 
and  regular  diftances  from  one  another,  generally  about 
five  or  fix  inches  afunder. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  that  all  thefe  re- 
tained fhoots  muft  now,  for  the  general  part,  be  more 
or  lefs  Ihortened;  and  this  is  done  principally  to  encou- 
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j-age  them  to  produce  next  fummer,  as  well  as  fruit,  a 
due  fupply  alfo  of  bearing  Ihoots,  to  bear  fruit  another 
year. 

For  by  fliortening  thefe  flicots  in  the  winter  pruning, 
it  makes  them  more  certainly  produce  next  fummer  a 
fucceffional  luppiy  of  new  Ihoots  in  proper  places ; and  the 
fiioots  which  are  then  produced,  bear  the  fruit  to  be  ex- 
pefted  the  year  after  that. 

But  in  Ihortening  the  fhoots,  mind  to  let  every  one  be 
fhortened  according  to  its  growth  and  original  length  ; 
for  inllance,  a flioot  of  about  a foot  long,  may  be  pruned 
from  about  fix  or  feven  to  eight  or  nine  inches,  accord- 
ing to  its  llrength ; one  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches,  to 
about  ten  ; and  a fiicot  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
long,  may  be  cut  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen;  and  fo  in 
proportion  to  the  length  and  flrength  of  the  different 
ihoots,  leaving  the  ftrong  fhoots  the  longefi. 

I'he  general  rule  of  fitortening  thefe  tjees  is,  to  cutoff’ 
from  about  one  half  to  one  third  or  fourth,  or  there- 
abouts, of  the  original  length  of  the  fiioots,  according 
to  their  ffrength;  being  careful,  however,  not  to  prune 
below  all  the  bloffom  buds,  except  where  you  prune 
principally  for  wood : the  weak  fhoots  is  to  be  pruned 
fhortefl,  and  the  ftrong  left  longer  in  proportion. 

But  fuch  peach,  nedarine,  and  apricot  treeS  as  produce 
ftrong  and  vigorous  fhoots,  muft  be  treated  accordingly; 
the  fhoots  of  fuch  trees  muft  be  left  fomewhat  clofer  than 
the  diftance  above  preferibed,  and  muft  alfo  be  fiiortened 
lefs  in  proportion.  The  rule  to  be  o.bferved  in  thefe,  is, 
leave  the  fiioots  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  and,  on  fhort- 
ening  them,  cut  off  no  more  than  about  one  fourth  of 
their  original  length ; but  indeed  feme  of  the  moft  vi- 
gorous fhoots  fhould  be  fhortened  but  very  little,  and 
fome  not  at  all- 

This  is  the  only  method  of  pruning  to  bring  a vigo- 
rous fhooting  tree  to  a good  order,  fo  as  to  produce  mo- 
derate fiioots,  fuch  as  will  bear  fruit. 

For  the  more  wood  you  cut  out  of  a vigorous  tree,  and 
the  more  the  fiioots  are  fhortened,  the  more  vigorous 
will  the  tree  Ihoot. 

By  what  is  above  hinted,  the  pruner  will  not  be  at  a 
lofs  to  know  in  what  manner  peach,  nedarine,  and  apri- 
cot trees  are,  according  to  their  different  growths,  to  be 
treated  in  the  article  of  pruning;  and  the  rule  here  men- 
tioned, 
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tioned  is  to  be  ohierved  at  all  times  in  the  winter  pru- 
ning. 

Note,  obferve  that  where  any  of  the  (hoots  which  arc 
left  to  bear,  have  produced  any  fmall  fiioots  from  their 
fides,  they  mull  be  cut  oft';  cut  them  clofc  to  the  prin- 
cipal ihoot,  for  thefe  would  neither  produce  good  fruit 
nor  good  wood. 

Another  thing  is  proper  to  be  obferved  in  pruning 
thefe  trees,  and  that  is,  in  fliortening  the  ftioots,  to 
mind,  if  poftible,  to  cut  them  olF  at  a leaf  or  wood-bud  j 
diftingulfhable  from  the  bloflbm-buds  by  being  long  and 
fiat,  the  others  being  round  and  fvvelling ; or  otherwife 
prune  to  a twin  blofibm-bud,  meaning  where  two  blof- 
fom-buds  arife  at  the  fame  eye,  having  a wood-bud  be- 
tween them  ; either  of  which  rules  being  neceftary  to  be 
obferved  in  fliortening,  in  order  that  each  may  produce 
a leading  fiioot  next  fummer,  forming  a leader  to  the 
main  ftioots:  for  where  there  is  a fair  leading  Ihoot  pro- 
duced at  or  near  the  extremity  of  a bearing  Ihoot  or 
branch,  fuch  a branch  feldom  fails  to  yield  fair  and  well 
tafted  fruit. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  remark  one  thing  more  in 
pruning  thefe  trees,  particularly  the  apricot.  In  this 
tree  we  often  fee  on  the  two-year  old  branches  fome  Ihort 
(hoots,  or  natural  fpurs,  about  an  inch  or  two  in  length  ; 
and  on  each  of  the  faid  fpurs,  there  are  frequently  to  be 
feen  feveral  blofibm-buds.  Now  fome  people  cut  thefe 
fpurs  entirely  oft';  but  I declare  againft  thatpra6lice,  for 
fome  of  thefe  Ihort  natural  fpurs  will  produce  handfome 
fruit,  both  in  apricots,  peaches,  and  neftarines. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  only 
fuch  of  thefe  fpurs  as  are  well  placed,  and  promife  by 
the  blofibm-buds  to  bear  fruit;  and  fuch  as  are  naked, 
and  alfo  fuch  as  advance  confiderably  in  a foreright  di- 
reflion,  Ihould  be  removed. 

For  fome  more  general  particulars  in  pruning  thefe 
fort  of  trees,  fee  the  work  of  January  and  February. 

When  you  have  finifhed  pruning  any  one  of  the  above 
trees,  let  that  be  immediately  nailed  to  the  wall  in  a 
proper  manner,  before  you  begin  to  prune  another ; for 
it  is  much  the  beft  method  to  nail  every  tree  according  as 
you  advance  in  the  pruning. 

But  fome  direct  to  leave  thefe  trees  unnailed  till  the 
beginning  of  March;  but  this  pradlice  I would  be  far 
from  recommending,  for^it  not  only  looks  ill. to  fee  the 
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Ihoots  hang  dangling  from  the  wall,  but  the  froft  has  alfo 
more  power  to  affedf  the  tender  llioots,  and  the  long  vi  - 
gorous  fhoots  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds; 
and,  laftly,  by  leaving  the  trees  un-nailed  till  March, 
the  bloffom-buds  will  be  then  fo  much  fwelled,  that 
many  of  them  would  be  unavoidably  difplaced  by  nail- 
ing up  the  fhoots. 

Therefore,  to  repeat  the  caution,  let  every  tree,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  pruned,  be  nailed. 

In  nailing  them  great  exaclnefs  fhould  be  obferved  ; 
the  branches  rnuft  be  no  where  laid  in  acrofs  one  an- 
other, but  let  every  branch  be  laid  in  clear  of  another, 
and  at  about  four,  five,  or  fix  inches  diftance,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  tree,  and  let  every  fhoot  or  branch 
be  laid  perfedlly  llrait  and  clefe  to  the  wall,  in  theneat- 
ed  manner. 

For  the  purpofe  of  pruning  and  nailing  wall- trees  in 
an  expeditious  and  neat  manner,  you  fhould  be  provided 

ith  a perfeft  fharp  knife,  rather  lefs  than  the  middle 
llze  : and  fuch  as  is  narrow,  and  but  very  moderately 
hooked  or  coming  at  the  point ; alfo  a Larger  knife,  and 
a fmail  hand-faw,  for  the  more  readily  cutting  off  old 
or  large  dead  branches,  and  alfo  a chiflel. 

Thefe  are  the  proper  tools  to  be  ufed  in  pruning;, 
that  for  the  purpofe  of  nailing,  fhould  be  a very  handy, 
light  hammer,  with  a perfedl  flat  face,  fcarcely  an  inch 
broad;  and  there  muft  be  procured  a quantity  of  the 
proper  garden  wall-nails,  which  is  a fort  made  particu- 
larly fcT  that  purpofe,  and  may  be  bought  at  moft  iron- 
mongers fliops. 

The  next  requifite  is  a quantity  of  cloth  lifting  or 
fhreds,  and  thefe  fhould  be  neatly  cut  into  proper 
lengths  and  regular  breadths;  about  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  is  the  proper  breadth,  but  let  none  ex- 
ceed an  inch,  for  too  broad  fhreds  has  a clumfy  look,, 
particularly  on  the  fmaller  branches. 

Where  neat  nailing  is  obferved,  every  fhred  fhould  be 
cut  with  even  or  fquare  ends,  and  not  too  long,  for  it 
looks  flovenly  to  fee  long  dangling  ends  hang  down. 

Pruning  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Jlpfles. 

Plums,  cherries,  pears,  and  apple-trees,  upon  walls  and 
eTpallers,  may  alfo  be  pruned  in  the  latter  end  of  this 
month. 
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The  method  of  pruning  thefe  trees,  may  be  feen  in  the 
work  of  the  fruit  garden  next  month,  where  it  is  fully 
inferred  according  to  fuccefsful  pradlice. 

Tranfplant  Fruit  Trees, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  fafely 
tranfplant  moft  forts  of  fruit-trees. 

Where  a new  plantation  is  to  be  made  either  for  the 
wall  or  efpalier,  the  borders  fliould  be  trenched  two 
fpades  deep : fome  very  rotten  dung  Ihould  be  worked 
in  at  the  fame  time;  and  if  the  border  is  not  naturally 
of  a loamy  foil,  or  is  of  a light  poor  quality,  fome  frelli 
loam  from  a common  or  field,  &c.  would  prove  very  be- 
neficial, if  worked  and  mixed  with  the  earth  of  the  bor- 
der, together  with  the  rotten  dung. 

But  if  a fufficient  quantity  of  loam  cannot  be  conve- 
niently obtained  for  the  whole  border,  let,  if  poflible,  two 
or  three  barrows  full,  together  with  fome  very  rotten 
dung,  be  laid  in  the  place  where  the  tree  is  to  Hand  : 
this  will  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree  greatly  at  firll 
fetting  off ; which  is  of  much  importance  : for  moll  fruit- 
trees  delight  in  a moderate  loamy  ground,  but  this  can- 
not be  had  in  all  places. 

In  making  new  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  either  for 
the  wall  or  efpalier,  you  Ihould  obferve  to  plant  them  at 
proper  diftances,  that  you  may  have  room  to  train  them 
in  a proper  pofition  for  m.iny  years  to  come,  without  in- 
terfering much  with  each  other,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in 
gardens  where  the  trees  have  been  planted  too  clofe ; fo 
that  the  trees  meet  and  confufe  one  another,  though 
fometimes  they  have  not  been  planted  above  fix  or  feven 
years. 

This  is  a great  error,  and  lliould  be  thought  of  when 
you  are  about  to  plant  the  trees.  ' 

The  dillance  which  Ihould  be  allowed  to  peaches, 
nedlarines  and  apricots,  is  at  leall  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet 
from  tree  to  tree  ; though  eighteen  or  twenty  will  not  be 
too  much,  yet  the  former  dillance  will  do  very  well. 

Plums  and  cherries  Ihould  be  allowed  the  fame  room 
to  run,  though  plums  will  require  rather  more  room  than 
cherries. 

Pear  and  apple-trees,  for  efpaliers,  Ihould  be  planted 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  afunder  at  lead:  fome  allow 
thefe  trees  twenty-five  feet  dillance,  but  cfpecially  pears, 
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and  it  is  not  too  much,  though  it  appears  a great  dif- 
tance  when  the  trees  are  firlt  planted. 

But  with  regard  to  the  planting  thefe  trees  in  efpa- 
liers,  that  is,  the.  apple  and  pears,  it  ihould  beobierved, 
that  the  former,  if  grafted- on  paradife  or  ccdling'ftocks, 
need  not  be  planted  more  tljan  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
apart ; and  pears  on  quince  flocks  eighteen  or  twenty. 

Standard  trees,  either  apples  or  pears,  fhould  be  plant- 
ed at  leaft  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  diftance  in  the  row,, 
and  the  rows  not  lefs  than  forty  feet  afunder;  and  plums 
and  cherries  not  Icfs  than  tw'enty-five  feet  in  the  lines,., 
and  forty  between  the  lines. 

Plant  Gco/ebeny  and  Currant  P'rees. 

Plant  gcofeberry  and  currant-trees  w'here  wanted. 
This  may  be  done  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  thefe  fhrubs  in  a full 
plantation  by  themfelves,  mind  to  allow  them  proper 
room,  l.et  them  be  planted  in  rows  eight  or  ten  feet 
di-flant,  and  allow  at  leaft  fix  feet  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  row^ 

At  this  diftunccyou  have  room  to  dig  and  hoe  between 
the  trees,  and  alfo  to  prune  them,  and  gather  the  fruit; 
and  at  this  diftance  the  berries  w'ill  grow  large,  and  will- 
ripen  freely;  and  there  will  alfo  be  room  to  plant  or  fow 
many  forts*  of  kitchen  plants  between  them. 

But  if  you  intend  to  plant  thefe  flinibs  in  fingle  rows 
round  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden  (as  is  commonly, 
pradfifed)  you  fhould  plant  them  full  feven  or  eight  feet 
diftant  from  each  other. 

Alfo  if  they  are  to  be  planted  to  divide  the  kitchen- 
ground  into  wide  compartments  of  thirty  or  forty  feet’ 
w'idth,  or  ipore,  fltould  fet  them  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
tliftance  in  the  row. 

Pruning  Goofeherries  and  Currants^ 

Prune  goofeherries  and  currants  about  the  end  of  this- 
month,  and  the  ground  about  them  may  be  dug,  which 
will  render  the  v/hole  decent  for  the  winter  feafon,  and 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees. 

In  pruning  thefe  fhrubs  it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve 
that  their  branches  fhould  be  kept  thin,  and  at  regular 
diftanees. 
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The  heart  of  the  trees  fhould  be  kept  open  and  clear 
of  wood,  fo  as  to  admit  the  fun  and  air  in  fummer  to 
the  fruit,  and  the  branches  no  where  fullered  to  crofs 
one  another;  all  fuckers  from  the  root  Ihould  be  taken 
away,  and  every  tree  trained  with  a fingle  Item  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground. 

In  thefe  trees  numbers  of  young  Ihoots  are  produced- 
every  fummer,  many  of  which  ihould  now  be  cut  out ; 
but,  in  doing  this,  'occalionally  leave  here  and  there 
one  or  more  of  the  belt  placed  and  molt  regular  grown- 
of  the  i'aid  flioots  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  trees,  but 
particularly  in  places  where  there  is  a vacancy;  or  for  a 
fuccefion  of  young  bearing  wood,  to  fupply  the  places  of 
fuch  branches  as  are  grown  too  long,  or  draggling,  and 
fuch  that  are  worn  out,  or  become  pad  bearing  good- 
fruit ; which  Ihould  be  either  entirely  r-emoved  or  cut 
Ihorter,  as  you  ihall  fee  it  necellary,  in  order  to  make 
proper  room  for  fuch  young  Ihoots  and  branches  as  are 
of  proper  growth,,  and  promife  to  produce  the  bell 
fruit.  I 

By  this  method  of  occafionally  leaving  fomc  young 
Ihoots,  and  taking  out  fome  of  the  worn-out  old  wood, 
the  trees  with  fuch  management  may  always  be  kept, 
even  when  old,  well  furnilhed  with  fu:h  young  branches 
as  will  produce  every  fummer  abundantly  both  of  laroe  ‘ 
and  weil-ilavoured  fruit. 

Therefore  care  mud  be  taken  to  leave  every’  year  in 
vacant  places  in  each  tree,  a due  fupply  of  proper, 
well-placed  young  Ihoots  ; and  all  fuch  lhoots  as  are  not 
wanted  mud  be  cut  clofe  to  the  branches : but  obferve 
that  in  every  part  where  a-  principal  branch  is  wanted, 
you  Ihould,  in  that  cafe,-  leave  a drong  flioot  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  to  come  up  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

The  Ihoots  and  branches  in  genera]  diould  dand  at 
their  extremities  eight  or  nine  inches  didant  from  one 
another. 

And  next  obferve,  that  as  aimed  every  branch  of  thefe 
trees  will  have  produced  three,  four,  or  more  of  the  faid: 
young  Ihoots  lad  fummer,  that  is,  one  at  the  end,  nnd- 
the  red  placed  one  under  another  lower  on  the  branch  •• 
now  you  are  to  obferve,  that  except  in  vacancies,  it  i^ 
not  necedary  that  there  be  mere  than  one  or.  t\,'o 
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cf  thefe  young  fhoots  left  on  each.of  the  general  branch- 
es ; one  of  which  mull  be  left  fo  as  to  terminate  and  be 
a leader  for  the  branch,  and  the  others  only  left  below  in 
vacancies  ; or  if  not  wanted,  cut  quite  out. 

'rherefore  mind  always,  in  particular,  in  pruning,  to 
let  every  Oranch,  whether  Ihort  or  long,  have,  if  poffible, 
a lall  fummer’s  fhoot  for  its  leader  ; and  this  fhould  be 
obferved  both  in  fuch  branches  as  are  advanced  long  and 
draggling,  fo  as  to  require  fhortening,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  not  to  be  Ihortened  ; for  when  a branch  is  to 
be  Ibortcned,  It  fltould,  if  polTible,  be  pruned  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  fame  branch  may  Hill  terminate  in  a 
young  flicot. 

For  inftance,  fuppofe  a branch  having  two,  three,  or 
more  young  flicots  on  i',  and  that  the  faid  branch  be  too 
long,  obferve,  in  fuch  a cafe,  to  cut  it  off  clofc,  if  pof- 
fible, to  a lalt  fummer’s  fhret ; cr,  otherwife,  to  fome 
convenient  branch  that  hate  fuch  a fhoot  for  its  leader; 
which  fhcot  or  branch  muit  be  left  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  part  cut  away. 

Rut  if  the  branch  do  not  want  fiiortening,  and  there  be 
a young  flioot  at  its  end,  leave^  the  faid  lltopt,  cutting 
oft' all  other  on  that  branch,  except  any  is  wanted  to 
fupply  a vacancy. 

But  all  very  old  and  ufelcfs  branches  fhould  always  be 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  place  from  whence  they  proceed,  arrd 
the  trees  fliould  every  way  be  kept  within  due  bounds, 
and  in  fomewhat  regular  form  ; which  is  always  to  be  ef- 
feibed  by  leaving  young,  and  cutting  out  old  and  llrag- 
giing  branches,  and  fhortening  others  as  you  fliall  fee  it 
ccr.vinient. 

Let  it  alfo  be  obferved  in  pruning  thefe  flirubs,  that 
the  iafl  fummer’s  fhoors,  which  are  now  left,  fnould  be- 
but  very  little  fhortened,  particular  the  goofeberries. 
Some  cut  the  (hoots  very  fhojt,  but  that  is  wrong,  for  it 
makes  them  ftioot  too  vigoroufly,  and  fills  the  trees  next 
fummer  with  numberlefs  ufelefs  flioots,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  fruit. 

To  avoid  this,  let  the  fhoots  be  always  fliortened  with 
diferetion  : never  cut  more  off  an  ordinary  flioot  than 
about  one  third  of  its  length,  and  about  one  fourth  of  a 
vigorous  fhoot. 

But  this  fiiortening  of  the  young  flioots  fliould  not  be 
general,  butpraaifed  occaftonally  ; that  is,  for  iiillance, 

if 
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if  the  flioot  advance  much  beyond  the  refi,  or  if  it  turns 
its  end  down  to  the  ground,  as  goofeberries  often  do, 
then  in  fuch  cafes  they  Ihould  be  fhortened. 

Propagate  Goofeberries  and  Currant  Trees, 

Plant  cuttings  of  goofeberries  and  currants:  this  is  art 
expeditious  and  plenteous  method  of  propagating  thefe 
ihrubs. 

In  choofing  the  cuttings,  let  it  be  obferved  they  muft 
be  fhoots  of  the  laft  fummcr’s  produftion.  Let  them  be 
taken  from  healthy  trees,  and  fuch  as  are  remarkable, 
according  to  their  kinds,  for  bearing  the  fined  fruit; 
having  procured  fuch  cuttings,  let  each  be  fliortened 
from  about  ten -to  twelve,  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  according  to  its  ilrength,  and  plant  them  in  a 
fhady  border. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  crofsways  the  border,  al- 
lowing ten  or  twelve  inches  between  row  and  row,  and 
put  every  cutting  near  half  way  into  the  earth. 

I'hefe  fhrubs  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers  from 
the  root ; which  may  now  be  taken  up  with  roots,  and 
planted;  the  ftrongeft  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  the  reft  in  nurfery-rows,  for  a year  or  two,  &c. — 
But  fome  objeft  to  fuckers,  contending  that  they  never 
produce  fuch  large  fruit  as  thofe  raifed  by  cuttings,  and 
are  apt  to  run  very  much  to  wood ; though  there  is  no 
very  material  difference. 

However,  good  cuttings  may  be  preferred,  and  treat 
them  as  above  ; they  will  be  well  rooted  in  one  year,  and 
the  third  will  bear  fruit. 

Dr  effing  the  Stranjoberry  Beds, 

The  ftrawberry  beds  Ihould,  fome  time  in  this  month, 
have  their  winter  dreffmg. 

Choofe  a dry  day  to  do  this  work,  and  the  method  is 
this  ; let  all  the  runners  or  firings  be  cleared  away  clofe 
to  the  head  of  the  plants;  then  let  the  beds  be  tho- 
roughly cleared  from  weeds,  and  let  all  the  rubbifh  be 
carried  off  the  ground. 

Then  if  there  be  room  between  the  plants,  let  the 
earth  in  every  bed  be  loofened  to  a little  depth  with  a 
fmall  fpade  or  with  a hoe;  but  take  care  not  to  difturb 
the  roots : then  fet  the  dine,  and  mark  out  the  alleys 
their  due  width : this  being  done,  let  the  alleys  be  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  dug ; and,  in  digging,  let  fome  of  the  earth 
be  fpread  with  care  over  the  beds,  obferving  to  lay  it 
neatly  between  and  clofe  about  every  plant. 

7 his  dreffing  will  be  of  vail  fervice  to  thefe  plants, 
and  it  Ihould  never  at  this  fealbn  be  omitced. 

In  dreffing  thefe  plants,  let  it  he  obl’erved  that  the 
pldnts  lliould  never  be  permitted  to  fpread  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  bed,  but  Ihould  be  kept  as  it  were  in  lin"le 
or  dillindl  bunches  or  heads.  * 

Planting  Stra^vberries, 

New  plantations  of  llrawberries  may  now  be  made’ 
where  wanted,  and  this  may  be  done  any  time  in  the 
month,  but  the  fooner  the  better 

Thefe  plants  thrive  furprifingly  in  a loamy  foil,  but' 
fuch  a foil  is  not  natural  in  all  places:  however,  choofe 
a well  lying  fpot  of  the  bell  ground,  and  lay  thereon- 
fome  of  the  bell  rotten  dung ; then  let  the  piece  be  neat- 
ly dug,  and  the  dung  be  buried  in  a proper  manner. 

Then  lay  the  ground  out  in  beds  four  feet  broad,  and 
allow  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  for  an  alley  between 
bed  and  bed;  rake  the  furface  fmooth,  and  then  put  in 
the  plants. 

The  plants  fliould  be  fuch  as  were  produced  lall  fum- 
mef.  Choofe  a parcel  of  the  llrongell,  and  take  them 
up  with  good  roots ; trim  off  all  llrings  or  runners,  and 
clear  away  decayed  leaves;  trim  the  roots,  and  then 
plant  them  : let  four  rows  be  planted  lengthways  in  each 
bed,  allowing  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  between  row 
and  row,  and  fet  the  plants  the  fame  dillance  from  one 
another  in  the  rows. 

Clofe  the  earth  well  about  every  plant,  and  diredtly 
give  each  a little  water. 

For  the  account  of  the  forts,  fee  lall  month. 

Pruning  Rafpherry  Plants. 

Prune  Rafpberries^  In  doing  this  let  it  be  obferved,. 
that  all  the  old  wood  that  produced  the  fruit  lall  fum- 
mer  muff  now  be  cut  out,  for  thefe  never  bear  but  once; 
therefore  a fupply  of  young  wood  mull  now  be  left  to 
bear  next  year:  obferve,  therefore,  to  leave  feveral  of 
the  llrongell  of  the  lall  fummer’s  ffioots  Handing  upon- 
every  root,  to  bear  the  fruit  to  be  expedled  next  year ; 

, - thefe 
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thefe  being  the  only  proper  bearing  wood,  they  muft  be 
allowed  room  ; therefore,  as  above  hinted,  let  all  the 
old  wood  be  cut  clofe  to  the  ground : and  felefting  from  • 
three  to  five  or  fix  of  the  bell  young  flioots  on  each  root 
or  ftool,  let  all  the  reil  above  that  number  be  cut  away 
dole  to  the  furface  of  the  earth ; and  at  the  fame  time 
let  all  draggling  Ihoots  between  the  rows  be  dellroyed. 

Each  of  the  Ihoots  which  are  left  to  bear  muft  be 
fhortened  : the  rule  in  lliortening  thefe  is,  to  take  olFone 
fourth,  or  one  thicd,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  original 
length  of  each  Ihoot,  according  to  the  difierent  grovyths.. 

When  the  plants  are  pruned,  clear  away  the  cuttings, 
and  then  dig  the  ground. 

In  digging,  obferve  to  take  up  and  clear  away  all  drag- 
gling roots  between  the  rows,  and  alfo  all  fuch  as  do  not 
belong  to  the  Handing  plants.  This  digging  will 
flrengthen  the  roots,  and  the  ground  will  lie  clean  an,d 
neat  all  winter. 

Plant  Rafp berries 

This  is  a good  feafon  to  plant  rafpberries,  when  a new 
plantation  is  wanted. 

Obferve,  it  is  the  young  Ihoots  or  fuckers  which  arife 
every  fummer  from  the  old  roots,  that  are  the  proper 
plants  for  the  propagation  of  them,  and  for  a frelh  plan- 
tation. 

Thefe  Ihrubs  fliould  be  planted  in  an  open  fituation,. 
and  where  the  ground  is  good ; and  if  you  dig  in  fonie 
very  rotten  dung,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  plants. 

In  choofing  the  plants  for  this  plantation,  obferve  to 
take  fuch  as  are  well  furnilhed  with  roots,  for  that  is.a 
principle  article  in  rafpberry  plants;  and  if  there  be  one, 
two,  or  more  buds  formed  on  the  root  for  next  fummer 
llioots,  fuch  plants  are  particularly  to  be  chofen. 

Having  procured  the  plants,  fhorten  the  Ihoots  a lit- 
tle, and  leave  only  one  ftrong  Ihoot  on  each  root;  let 
the  ends  of  the  roots  alfo  be  trimmed ; then  put  in  the 
plants  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  diftant,  and  let  them  be 
planted  a yard  diftant  from  one  another  in  the  row. 

Propagate  Fruit  Trees  by  Layers. 

By  layers  of  the  young  Ihoots,  may  propagate  vines,  ' 
mulberries,  figs,  filberts,  &c.  laying  them  four  or  fiye 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  with  the  t6ps  out,  and  th^y 
■ will  be  all  well  rooted  by  this  time  twelvemonth. 

Propar 
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Propagate  hy  Suckers, 

Propagate  goofeberries,  currants,  berberries,  codlins, 
filberts,^  figs,  &c,  by  fuckers  from  the  root;  digging 
them  with  roots  to  each,  and  plant  fome  of  the  largefl 
at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  rdl  in  nur- 
fery  rows  for  training. 
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Auricula  Plants, 

The  auricula  plants  in  pots  muft  be  now  removed 
to  a place  well  calculated  to  defend  them  from  wet 
and  alfo  from  froft. 

The  pots  may  now  be  laid  down  on  one  fide,  with  the 
tops  toward  the  fun,  to  protetl  the  plants  better  from 
too  much  moillure,  which,  though  but  a iimple  expe- 
dient, is  better  than  to  leave  them  upright  to  receive  the 
rain,  &c.  all  winter. 

However,  the  pots  may  eafily  be  moved  under  fome 
place  of  occafional  fhelter*  juft  to  have  proteflion  from 
exceftive  rains,  fnovv,  &c.  and  for  which  purpofe,  the 
pots  may  now  be  plunged  or  fet  clofe  together  wirhin  a 
garden  frame;  and  wlien  the  weather  is  bad,  the  glafles 
may  be  put  on,  or  the  pots  may  he  placed  together  near 
a warm  wall,  and  place  fome  hoops  over  them;  when 
the  weather  is  very  wet  or  frofty,  draw  fome  mats  over 
the  hoops. 

Let  all  the  dead  leaves  be  taken  oft*  the  plants,  and 
loofen  the  earth  on  the  furfaceof  the  pois  a little. 

Carnation  Layers, 

Carnation  layers,  which  were  in  Auguft,  or  the  laft: 
month,  planted  in  fmall  pots,  fhould  in  the  laft  week 
in  this  month,  be  placed  where  they  can  be  readily  de- 
fended in  bad  weather  ; for  that  purpofe,  the  pots  may 
at  that  time  be  placed  in  a common  garden  frame. 

I.et  the  pots  be  fet  clofe  together,  and  if  the  earth  be 
light  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  plunge  the  pots  in  it 
to  their  rims,  to  proted  the  roots  better  from  froft. 

There 
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There  let  the  pots  remain  all  winter  ; obferving  at  all 
times,  when  the  weather  is  very  wet,  or  in  fevere  frolis, 
that  the  plants  are  to  be  covered  with  the  glafl'es,  and 
other  covering,  when  the  weather  is  exceflive  fevere : 
but  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  mild,  let  the  plants  at 
fuch  times  have  the  advantage  of  the  open  air. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a frame, 
the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a raifed  bed  of  dry  compoft, 
and  tlie  beds  arched  over  with  hoops  ; and,  in  bad  wea- 
ther, let  fome  thick  mats,  or  canvas,  be  drawn  over  the 
hoops, 

Drejs  the  Borders  and  Clumps  of  Pioneering,  Shruhsy 

The  borders  and  clumps  of  plants  in  this  garden  Ihould 
now  be  thoroughly  v/ell  cleared  from  weeds ; and  alfo, 
at  this  time,  let  all  the  dead  ilalks  of  flowering  plants 
be  cut  down  clofe,  and  clear  away  dead  leaves,  and  all 
manner  of  rubbi fn. 

'I  his  is  now  a proper  time  to  begin  to  dig  the  borders 
and  clumps  in  this  garden,  which  is  not  only  the  mod 
efFc(?>.ual  method  to  deftroy  the  w'ceds ; but  the  ground 
will  then  be  ready  to  receive  plants  of  any  fort,  and  it 
will  appear  freih  and  neat  during  the  winter  feafon. 

P’ranjplanting  Jibrous-rooted  Jlonvering  Plants, 

Now  tranfplant  into  the  borders  or  places  where 
wanted,  all  forts  of  fibrous-rooted  perennial  plants. 
Thefe  forts  of  plants  will  now  take  root  freely,  and  In 
a Ihort  time. 

'"I'he  forts  proper  to  plant  now  are  rofe-campions  and 
fweet-williams,  campanulas  and  catchfly  ; and  you  may 
alfo  plant  rockets,  bachelor’s  buttons,  double  feverfew,, 
fcarlet  lychnis  and  lychnideas,  and  many  other  forts. 

The  above  plants  grow  nearly  of  a height,  and  are 
very  proper  to  be  planted  near  the  middle  of  the  border  ; 
they  each  have  an  agreeable  appearance  in  their  proper 
time  of  flowering,  but  efpecially  the  double  kinds. 

Some  of  the  double  wall-flowers,  and  flock  July  flow- 
ers, double  fcarlet  lychnis,  double  fweet-williams,  dou- 
ble rockets,  double  rofe-campion,  and  the  like,  Ihould 
be  planted  in  pots,  and  removed  to  fome  place  where 
the  plants  can  be  fheltered  in  fevere  weather.  Thefe 
flow'ers  deferve  particular  care. 


Now 
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Now  alfo  flip  and  plant  polyanthufes  where  wanted; 
alfo  double  daiTes^  double  chamomile,  violets,  London 
pride,  thrift,  hepaticas,  gentianelia,  faxafrage,  and 
other  low-growing  fibrous-rooted  plants. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  fet  about  a foot,  or  fifteen 
inches,  from  the  edge  of  the 'border  ; for  they  are  but  of 
a lew  growth. 

This  is  aifo  a good  time  to  plant  columbines,  monk’s- 
hood,  Canterbury  bells,  fox  gloves,  tree-primrofe,. 
Greek  valerian,  fcabioufes,  and  fuch  like  kinds. 

rhefe  flowers  generally  grow  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  or  thereabouts,  and  fliould  be  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  towards  the  back  of  the  borders  or  beds. 

1 ranfplant  alfo  walj-flowers  and  flock  July  flowers, 
into  the  borders : and  this  is  alfo  a proper  time  to  plant, 
carnations  and  pinks,  both  feedlings  and  layers : and  all 
other  fibrous-rooted  perennial  plants  .fhould  now  be 
brought  in  and  planted  in  the  borders  or  places  where 
wanted. 

This  is  a good  feafon  .to  plant  golden  rod,  Michaelmas 
daifles,  everlafting  fun-flowers,  French  honeyfuckles,, 
and  hollyhocks. 

The  lafl:  mentioned  plants  grow  very  tall,  and  are  fit- 
ter to  be  planted  in  the  clumps  among  flowering  fhrubs, 
than  in  narrow  borders : but  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
borders,  let  them  be  placed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diflant 
from  each  other ; and  they  fliould  be  planted  towards 
the  back  of  the  border. 

P arting  the  Roots,  and  propagating  ^a'arious  f.brous  and 

knob-rooted  Plants. 

Where  golden  rod,  everlafting  fun-flowers,  Michael- 
mas daifles,  and  fuch  like  rampant  growing  fibrous-i> 
rooted  perennial  plants,  have  flood  in  one  place  fevera.l 
years  without  tranfplanting,  their  roots  will  have  fpread 
a great  way,  and  will  be  encreafed  to  very  large  bunches. 

Where  that  is  the  cafe,  the  roots  fhould  now  be  taken, 
up,  and  every  root  divided  into  fcveral  parts,  or  fepa- 
rate  plants ; and  then  fome  of  the  bell  fhould  be  imme- 
diately planted  again  in  the  places  allotted  them,  at  the- 
diftance  above  mentioned. 

This  is  alfo  Hill  a good  time,  where  not  done  before,, 
to  part  the  roots  of  many  other  fibrous  rooted  plants,  that 
have  grown  into  large  bunches. 

Particularly 
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Particularly  campanulas,  catcli-fly,  rofe-campion, 
leaflet  lychnis,  bachelor’s  buttons,  double  feverfew,  _ 
peach-leaved  bell-flower,  Canada  leonurus,  and  the 

like.  _ 

Likewife  polyanthufes,  primrofes,  double  dames, 
double  chamomile,  London-pride,  hepaticas,  violets, 
pinks,  gentianella,  yellow  gentian,  and  all  other  fuch 
like  forts. 

The  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  as  above  mentioned,  and 
everyone  divided,  or  parted  into  feparate  plants.  ^ The 
bell  of  the  flips,  or  plants,  mull  be  placed  again  direflly 
in  the  border  ; and  the  fmalleil:,  or  fuch  as  are  not  wanted 
for  the  border,  Ihould  be  planted  in  nurfery-beds  to 
remain  a year  to  get  llrength. 

Now  is  alfo  a proper  time  to  part  and  tranfplant  the 
roots  of  pionies,  fraxinellas,  lilies  ol  the  valley,  Solo- 
mon’s feal,  monk’s-hood,  and  flag-leaved  irifes. 

Tlaniing  all  khids  of  bulbous  Flovjc^-RootSy 

This  is  now  a moft  eligible  feafon  to  plant  almoll  all 
forts  of  bulbous  and  tuberous^flower  roots,  which  where 
taken  up  when  their  leaves  decayed.  See  the  various  forts 
as  below. 

Hyacinths  and  tulips  for  the  general  fpring  bloom  may 
be  planted ; the  beds  wherein  the  fine  varieties  of  thefe 
roots  are  to  be  planted  mull  be  well  dug  a proper  depth, 
a. id  let  all  the  clods  be  broken  : the  beds  fhould  be 
highell  in  the  middle,  and  laid  fomewhat  rounding: 
this  form  beil  throws  off  the  wet,  and  it  looks  better : 
the  beds  fhould  be  four  feet  broad. 

When  the  beds  arc  ready,  choofe  a dry  and  mild  day 
to  put  in  the  roots ; the  bell  roots  fhould  be  planted  nine 
inches  diflant  every  way.  Plant  them  in  rows  nine 
inches  afunder,  and  not  lefs  than  fix  inches  in  each  row, 
by  three  or  four  inches  deep  : perfor<ming  it  either  by  dib- 
ble, or  drilling,  or  bedding  in,  as  advifed  lall  month. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  above  roots 
in  the  common  borders  among  other  flowers,  they  may, 
in  that  cafe,  be  either  planted  in  a Angle  rowjengthways 
of  the  border  ; this  row  mufl  be  a foot  or  eighteen  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  border,  and  the  roots  fliould  be 
planted,  at  leafl,  that  diilance  from  one  another,  orwhen 
thefe  or  any  other  bulbous  roots,  are  to  be  planted  among 
other  flowers,  I think  it  is  much  the  belt  way  to  place 
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them  In  patches ; that  is  to  fay,  in  a fmall  fpot  of  fix  or 
eight  inches  diameter,  to  plant  four  or  five  roots,  placing 
one  in  the  miodie,  and  three  round  the  edge;  and  lb' to 
plant  fuch  a patch  of  a fort  at  the  dirtance  of  one,  two,- 
or  three  yards.  1 his  method-  of  planting  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers  in  patches  in  the  common  borders,  makes 
a very  pleafing  variety  in  the  flowering  feafon. 

But  the  choicefl  kinds  of  thefe  roots  fhould  always  be 
planted  by  themfelves  in  beds,  to  the  purpofe  that  they 
can  be  more  readily  fheltered  in  fevere  weather. 

And  alfo,  by  planting  them  in  beds,  the  different 
varieties  of  the  flowers  fhew  to  better  advantage  when 
colleded  together  all  in  one  bed,  at  one  view  ; and  the 
flowers  can,  in  the  fpring  and  in  fummer,  be  readily 
fcreened  from  too  much  rain,  and  from  the  fcorching 
fun  ; both  of  which  would  impair  the  beauty,  and  haf- 
ten  the  decay  of  thefe  valuable  flowers. 

Now  is  alfo  a very  good  time  to  plant  the  roots  of  ra- 
nunculufes  and  anemonies : the  belt  of  the  roots  fliould 
^be  planted  by  themfelves  in  beds. 

The  beds  ihould  be  four  feet  broad  ; plant  fix  rows  in 
every  bed,  and  let  theiootsbe  fix  inches  diltant  in  each 
row  ; this  is  more  room  than  what  is  generally  allowed 
ro  thefe  roots,  but  they  will,  at  that  dirtarce,  be  able  to 
blow  flronger,  and  the  flowers  will  fhew  themfelves  to  a 
greater  advantage,  and  muft  be  planted  two  inches  and 
a half  or  three  inches  deep,  or  thereabouts,  obferving, 
the  beds  w'here  the  bed  forts  of  thefe  roots  arc  depofited, 
fhould,  in  winter,  when  the  froft  is  very  fevere,  be  co- 
vered with  long  dry  litter,  fuch  as  peas-ftraw  or  fern. 

Some  of  the  common  forts  of  ranunculufes  and  ane- 
monie  roots,  may  alfo  be  planted  in  the  borders  among 
flowers,  either  in  a row  towards  the  edge,  or  in  fmall 
patches  in  different  parts,  where  they  will  make  a very 
agreeable  appearance  in  the  fpring. 

But  the  beft  method  of  planting  thefe  forts  in  the  bor- 
ders is  this ; draw  with  your  finger  a circle  fix  or  eight 
inches  diameter,  and  about  a foot  from  the  edge  of  the 
border ; plant  in  this  fmall  circle  four  roots ; that  is, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  the  reft  round  the  edge  of  the 
circles,  and  thefe  circles  fhould  be  from  a yard  or  two, 
to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  diftant.. 


Now 
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Now  is  likewife  the  proper  time  to  plant  crocufes  and 
fnow-drop  roots  which  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  in 
fummer. 

Thefe  roots  may  be  planted  about  fix  inches  from  the 
edge  of  the  border  or  bed  next  the  walks  ; and  if  they 
are  to  be  planted  in  one  continued  row,  the  roots  ihould 
be  fet  about  fix  inches  apart.  But  thefe  flowers  make 
the  befl  appearance  when  the  roots  are  planted  in  fmall 
patches.  The  method  is  this : in  a fmall  circle,  about 
five  or  fix  inches  over,  plant  four  or  five  roots,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  three  or  four  round  the  edge : two  feet  far- 
ther make  another  circle,  and  plant  it ; and  fo  on  to  the 
end. 

Thefe  fmall  roots  fhould  not  be  planted  above  two 
inches,  or  at  moll,  three  inches  deep. 

Plant  narciffufes  and  jonquils;  and  this  is  alfo  a pro- 
per time  to  put  in  the  roots  of  bulbous  and  Perfian 
irifes,  frittillarias,  and  all  other  fuch  likt  bulbous  roots 
as  were  taken  up  when  their  leaves  decayed  in  fummer. 

Where  the  above  roots  are  intended  to  be  planted  fe- 
parately  in  beds,  let  them  be  fet  in  rows  eight  or  nine 
inches  afunder  ; and  fet  the  roots  the  fame  dillance  from 
one 'another  in  the  row. 

But,  when  tliey  are  to  be  planted  in  the  common  boi»- 
ders,  it  is  the  bell  way  to  plant  three,  four,  or  five  roots 
together  in  a fmall  circle,  and  allow,  atleall,  three  feet 
between  every  fuch  circle  or  clump. 

Likewife  plant  crown  imperial  roots,  and  the  roots  of 
martagons  and  orange  lilies,  that  were  taken  up  when 
the  leaves  decayed  in  fummer  ; and  where  white  lily,  or 
any  other  Bulbous  lily-roots  have  been  removed  fince 
their  bloom,  and  are  now  above  ground,  let  them  be 
planted  in  the  proper  places  fome  time  in  this  month. 

Thefe  bulbs  Ihould  be  planted  towards  the  middle  or 
back  part  of  the  common  flower  borders,  they  being  of 
tall  growth  ; not  planted  in  a continued  row,  but  fome 
towards  the  middle,  others  more  backward  in  the  bor- 
ders, intermixing  the  different  forts  properly,  at  one, 
two,  or  three  yards  diffance,  and  planted  four  or  five 
inches  deep. 

Prune  Flonuering  Shrubs,  Idc. 

Prune  rofes  and  honeyfuckles ; and  this  is  alfo  a pro- 
per time  to  prune  all  other  forts  of  flowering  fhrubs  and 
evergreens. 


Let 
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Let  this  pruning  be  performed  with  a fharp  knife,  and. 
not  with  fliears,  as  I have  frequently  fecn  praftifed. 

In  pruning  tliefe  fhrubs,  obfcrve  to  cut  out  all  the 
rery  long  rambling,  luximlant  fhoots  of  the  lafl  fummer’s 
g;rowth,  which  are  often  produced  on  many  forts  of  flow- 
ering lliruba,  and  ramble  confiderably  out  of  bounds, 
pruning  them  e'ther  clofe  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
proceed,  or  fliortencd. 

Where  any  branch  advances  in  a flraggling  manner 
from  the  rell,  let  that  be  cut  fhorter;  obferving,  if  pof- 
fibie,  to  prune  it  clofe  to  a young  flioot,  leaving  that 
llioot  for  a leader  to  the  branch. 

Where  branches  of  different  fhrubs  interfere  with  each 
■ether,  let  fiich  be  cut  away,  or  fliortencd,  as  you  fliall 
fee  it  neceflary,  fo  that  every  flirub  may  Hand  clear  of 
the  other. 

W'here  any  of  the  branches  or  flioots  advance  too  near 
.the  gronnd,  let  them  be  cut  clofe  to  tlie  llem,  or  to  the 
p)lace  whcie  it  proceeds  from. 

All  fuckers  which  rife  from  the  roots  fliould  be  taken 
-clean  away ; and  let  every  flirub  be  kept  to  a Angle 
item. 

When  you  have  Aniflied  the  pruning,  let  the  cuttings 
‘be  cleared  away  : then  let  the  ground  between  fuch 
fhrubs  as  ftand  wide  be  well  dug  one  fpade  deep;  ob- 
ferving as  you  proceed  with  the  digging,  to  cut  off  all 
■the  flraggling  roots,  and  to  take  up  all  fuckers. 

Plant  hardy  deciduous  Jlo-Mering  Shmhs  and  ervamentai 

Trees, 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  plant,  in  places  where 
-wanted,  all  forts  of  hardy  flowering  ihrubs;  fuch  as 
■rofes,  gelder-rofes,  lilacs,  and  honeyfuckles. 

Plant  alfo  where  wanted,  laburnums,  fXringas,  althaea 
frutex,  jafmines,  privets,  double  bramble,  flowering  ralp- 
berry,  the  double-bloffom  cherry,  bladder-fena,  fcorpion- 
fena,  fpiraias,  and  hypericum  frutex;  it  is  now  alfo  a 
proper  time  to  plant  the  ^double- flowering  peach,  al- 
monds, and  mezercons. 

The  cornelian  cherry,  double  hawthorn,  and  fcarlet 
horfe-chefnuta,  may  alfo  be  planted  any  time  in  this 
month;  the  flirub  cinquefoil,  fumach,  rock-rofe,  cyti- 
fufes,  acacia,  and  all  other  hardy  ihrubs,  may  now  be 
removed.  Sec  the  catalogue. 


In 
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In  planting  the  different  forts  of  flowering  flirubs,ob- 
Jerv'e  to  plant  them  at  fuch  d.tlances,  that  each  plant, 
according  to  its  growth,  may  have  full  room  to  grow, 
and  to  Ihew  theinieh  es  to  advantage. 

When  it  is  intended  to  Le  planted  in  clumps,  or  auar- 
ters,  let  the  plants  in  general  be  fet  at  ieaft  five  or  fij: 
feet.diilant  from  one  anotlter;  and  fuch  plants  as  are  of 
.an  humble  growth,  ihould  not  be  planted  promifcuoufly 
among  tall  growing  plants  j for  was  .that  to  be  pradifed^ 
the  low  plants  would  be  loll  to  view. 

Let  this,  therefore,  be  well  obferved  at  the  time  when 
the  flirubs  tre  to  be  planted,  and  let  the  low-growing 
plants  be  fet  towards  the  front,  or  outfideof  the"clump  ; 
and  the  taller  the  plant,  the  more  backward  in  the  clump 
it  fhould  be  planted.  I'he  fhrubs  fliould  alfo  be  dilb 
pofed  in  fuch  regular  order,  that  every  plant  can  be  re- 
gularly viewed  with  diftindion  from  the  walks. 

This  is  the  metdiod  of  order  that  fliould  be  pradifed  in 
-planting  and  decorating  the  clumps  or  quarters  of  the 
Shrubbery;  lb*ait  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded,  but  rather 
to  be  avoided  ; but  fome  regularity  in ull,  notwichlland- 
ing,  be  obferved,  both  with  regard  to  the  dillance  and 
advantageous  difpofition  of  the  different  forts  of  plants, 
for  that  is  of  great  importance. 

Jn  Imall  gardens  it  is  cullomary  to  plant  rafes,  honey- 
fuckles,  fpirxas,  althaea  frutex,  fyringas,  and  other  fuch 
like  flirubs,  in  the  flower-borders  near  thevv^alks;  but  the 
fhrubs  are  generally  planted  a great  deal  tooclofe  in  fuch 
places,  and  alfo  permitted  to  run  fometirces  into  fuch 
diforder,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  as  not  only  to  ftarve, 
darken,  and  hide  the  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous- 
rooted^  flowering  p'ants  in  the  border,  but  it  alfo  looks 
ill  to  Ice  fuch  deformed  and  rude  grown  plants. 

Therefore,  where  you  intend  to  plant  any  kinds  of 
flirubs  in  fuch  borders,  let  them  be  fet  at  Ieaft  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  diftant  from  one  another;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  you  fliould  always  c'hoofe  ftrait  ftemmed,  and  reo-u- 
lar  grown  plants.  ^ 

1 he  plants  Ihould  be  kept  coiiftantly  trained  up  with 
Angle  ftems,  and  their  heads  fhould  be  pruned  every  vear 
With  a knife,  and  always  kept  foraewhat  regular  and 
withm  due  bounds,  and  all  fuckers  from  the  roots  mull 
■*>e  conftantly  taken  up. 

PlaJiting 
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Planting  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Evergreen  fhrubs  or  trees  of  moft  forts  may  alfo  now 
be  brought  in,  and  planted  in  the  clumps,  or  other  parts 
of  the  garden  where  wanted. 

Thefe  forts  may  be  removed  any  time  in  this  month,  and 
the  fooner  the  better,  for  moft  forts  will  fucceed  well. 

But,  in  particular,  the  ftrawberry-trce  or  arbutus,  lau- 
rel, Portugal  laurel,  lauriftinus,  pyracantha,  phillyreas, 
alaternus,  bays,  ciftufes,  evergreen-oaks,  hollies,  and 
magnolias. 

In  planting  thefe  and  all  other  evergreen  trees  or  fhrubs, 
let  the  fame  rule  be  obferved  as  mentioned  above  in  plant- 
ing the  different  forts  of  flowering  fhrubs. 

That  is,  where  thefe  plants  are  to  be  planted  in 
cl-umps,  or  any  continued  plantation,  let  them  be  fet  at 
leaft  five  feet  everyway  afunder,  and  let  no  confideration 
induce  you  to  plant  them  clofer;  and  fome  of  the  larger 
growing  forts  Ihould  be  allowed  a greater  diftance ; for 
it  is  of  much  importance  to  allow  thefe  fhrubs  a proper 
diftance;  as  every  plant  according  to  its  kind,  having 
room  to  fhoot  each  way  regularly,  they  will  form  hand- 
fome  heads ; and  every  different fhrub  can  alfo  with  plea- 
fure  be  diftinftly  viewed. 

Befides,  by  allowing  a due  diftance  between  plant  and 
plant,  you  have  proper  room  to  dig  the  ground  ; and  alfo 
to  hoe  and  clean,  and  do  all  neceffary  work  about  the 
flirubs. 

Planting  Evergreens  to  hide  Walls,  ^ c. 

Phillyreas,  lauriftinus,  and  laurel,  are  proper  fnrubs  to 
plant  any  where  near  a houfe  to  hide  fuch  ragged  or 
naked  walls,  or  other  buildings,  as  you  defire  to-  have 
hidden. 

Thefe  plants  are  a beautiful  green,  fummer  and  win- 
ter, they  are  alfo  very  hardy,  and  their  growth  is  quick 
and  regular;  and  where  wanted  for  the  above  purpofe, 
this  is  a proper  time  to  plant  them. 

They  muft  be  planted  clofe  to  the  wall,  and  their 
branches  muft  be  regularly  fpread  and  trained  to  the 
wall  in  the  manner  of  a wall-tree  ; they  will  ftioot  in  a 
quick  but  regular  manner,  and  their  beautiful  green 
leaver  will  effedually  hide  the  moft  deformed  or  ill- 
looking  wall,  &c. 


The 
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The  pyracantha  is  alfo  a pretty  flirub  to  plant  againft 
a wall,  by  reafon  of  its  eluiters  of  beautiful  red  berries, 
which  make  a handfome  and  very  agreeable  appearance 
in  autumn  and  in  winter. 

I have  feen  the  arbutus,  or  ftrawberry  tree,  planted  to 
hide  a difagreeable  looking  wall.  This  is  a beautiful 
plant,  and  makes  an  agreeable  figure  in  any  place,  and 
at  all  feafons,  but  particularly  in  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  when  it  is  loaded  with  its  fine  red  lira w- 
berry-like  fruit. 

But  thefe  plants  make  the  bed  appearance  when  plant- 
ed in  the  clumps  or  borders,  &c.  and  fulfered  to  grow  in 
their  natural  way. 

Many  people  plant  thefe  fhrubs,  detached  or  fingly, ' 
upon  grafs  lawns,  &c.  kept  to  fingle  clean  dems,  and 
regular  heads  ; in  which  they  have  a beautiful  edea:. 

I 

4 Pines  and  Firs, 

Pines  and  firs  may  now  be  tranfplanted : thefe  plants 
may  be  fafely  removed,  and  planted  in  dry  foils  any 
time  in  this  month.  ^ 

. This  is  alfo  a good  time  to  tranfpla;it  cedars,  juni^ 
pers,  and  cyprefs  ; and  mod  other  fuch  like  hardy  ever- 
green trees  may  alfo  be  now  brought  in  and  planted. 


General  method  of  planting  T rees  and  Shrubs. 

In  planting  the  various  kinds  of  Ihrubs  and  trees  in 
the  dirubbery,  &c.  one  general  method  ferves  for  the 
whole  ; open  for  every  plant  a hole  wide  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  roots  freely  every  way  ; when  the  hole  i^  dug 
to^e  due  depth,  let  the  bottom  be  veil  loofened. 

Then  get  the  plants  and  prune  the  end  of  all  Iona  and 
draggling  roots;  and  cut  away  fuch  roots  as  are  broken, 
damaged  or  dead  ; alfo  any  irregularities  of  the  head  * 
tlien  place  the  plant  in  the  hole,  and  fee  it  dahd  upright  • 
break  the  earth  well  and  throw  it  in  equally,  at  the  fame 
time  fliaking  the  plant  gently  to  make  the  earth  fail  in 
c ole  about,  and  among  all  the  roots  and  fibres;  when 
all  IS  in,  tread  the  earth  gently  round  the  plant,  and  then 
let  every  one  be  direcUy  watered. 

But  in  planting  the  choice  and  more  tender  forts  of 
evergreens,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve  that,  when  the 
Idants  can  be  readily  taken  up  and  brought  with  balls  of 

^ ' earth 
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earth  firmly  about  their  roots,  it  fliould  be  done  ; and 
having  a wide  hole  opened,  the  plants  fliould  be  imme- 
diately fet  therein,  with  the  faid  ball  of  earth  intire,  and 
dircftiy  fill  up  tlie  hole,  and  tread  the  furface  gently. 

Immediately  give  each  plant  about  a pot  or  half  a pot 
of  water,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  hole,  and  let  fucli 
as  want  fupport  be  diredlly  flaked. 

^ranfplant  Forcji-trees. 

Forefl-trces  of  all  forts  may  now  be  fafely  tranfplantcd 
about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  ; 
fuch  as  elm,  oak,  beech,  maple,  aih,  lime  and  plane 
trees;  alfo  alder,  poplar,  and  willow;  likewife pines,  firs, 
cedars^  cyprefs,  larches,  and  almort  all  other  forts,  both 
of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  forell  and  ornamental 
trees,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  catalogue  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

But  thefe  and  all  other  foreft  trees  may  be  tranfplant- 
cd in  miid  weather  any  time  between  this  and  Chriflmas, 
or  anv  time  during  the  winter  feafon,  obferve  the  fame 
method  in  planting  thefe  forts,  as  jufl  above  advifed  in 
the  general  method  of  planting;  and  at  the  diflance 
and  order  of  arrangement  as  hinted  in  March. 

Propagating  by  Layers. 

Now  make  layers  of  all  forts  of  iiardy  trees  and  flirubs 

to  propagate  them.  . , . , ^ 

This  may  be  done  any  time  in  this  month,  and  many 

forts  of  trees  and  flowering  flirubs  are  to  be  propagated 
by  that  method  ; the  method  is  eafy,  and  the  trouble  is 
not  much  ; befldes,  it  will  be  well  repaid  in  a twelve- 
month’s time  with  numbers  of  new  plants. 

Almofl  any  tree  or  fhrub  that  flieds  its  leaves  m winter, 

may  be  raifed  by  layers ; and  in  the  hardy  kinds,  this  is 

the  beft  time  to  perform  that  operation. 

The  method  of  laying  is ; dig  round  the  tree  or  flirub, 
and  bend  down  the  pliable  branches,  lay  them  int^o  the 
earth,  and  fecure  them  there  wita  hooked  or  forked 
flicks  ; lay  down  all  the  young  flicots  on  each  branch, 
and  cover  the  body  of  them  about  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
leavinc^  the  tops  of  each  at  leaft  two,  three  or  four  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  according  to  their  different  lengths. 

Thus  they  are  to  remain  till  this  time  tvvelvemonth, 
by  which  time  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  mufl  then 
be  trail fpl anted.- 
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By  layers,  elms,  and  limes  will  fucceed  remarkably 
well,  and  this  is  the  proper  time. 

Now  is  alfo  a proper  time  to  make  layers  of  fuch  forts 
of  hardy  evergreens  as  will  grow  by  that  method. 

This  may  be  prafltfed  with  good  fuccefs  on  lauruflinus ; 
the  layers^  ot  this  plant  will,  in  the  fpacc  of  one  year, 
from  the  time  of  laying,  be  very  well  rooted,  and  fit  to 
tranfplant,  provided  you  take  care  to  lay  proper  vouno* 
fhoots.  ' ' 

1 hillyreas  and  alaternufes  will  alfo  grow  by  layers, 
but  the  layers  of  thefe  plants  will  fometimes  be  two  years 
before  they  are  tolerably  rooted,  particularly  when  not 
laid  till  this  feafon. 

But  the  bell  time  to  lay  thefe,  and  fuch  other  hard- 
wooded  evergreen  plants,  is  June  or  July  ; and  the  young 
moots  of  ihe  fame  fummer’s  growth  are  then  to  be  chofen  ; 
for  many  of  thefe  will  often  take  root  the  fame  feafon,"* 
fo  as  to  be  fit  to  tranfplant  by  Michaelmas. 

IIo\ve\er,  it  will  alfo  at  this  time  be.  proper  to  make 
layers  of  fuch  evergreen  flirubs  as  you  defirc  to  propagate  ; 
n IS  foon  done,  and  is  worth  the  trial  j there  are  many 
forts  that  will  fucceed.  ^ 

Cblerve  it  is  the  laft  fummer’s  flioots  that  are  the  moll' 
proper  parts  to  lay ; andfo  accordingly  let  fuch  branches 

as  are  bell  furnifhed  with  fuch  fhoots  be  brouo-ht  down 
and  laid  into  the  earth,  by  the  above  method. 


^ Trau/planting  Layers. 

New  is  the  time  to  take  off  and  tranfplant  the  layers 
of  all  lech  (hrubs  and  trees  as  were  layed  lall  year;  let 
their  roots  be  pruned,  and  plant  them  in  row's,  twelve 
inches  dillant. 


Propagating  Rofes  and  other  Skruhs  hy  Suckers. 

Tranfplant  fuckers  of  rofes : it  is  by  fuckers  from  the 
root  char  moll  forts  of  thefe  fhrabs  are  encreafed  ; thefe 
lucrters-bemg  digged  up  carefully  with  roots, 'will  make 
good  pi  ants  in  two  years  time. 

Lilacs  are  alfo  generally  encreafed  by  fuckers,  which 
hrub  fe.dom  fails  to  yield  every  year  plenty;  and  thefe 
mey  now,  or  any  time  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is 
mild,  be  taKcn  up  and  planted  out  in  rows. 

Many  other  Ihnibs  are  alfo  railed  by  ruckers  from  the 

^ 10016, 
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roots,  and  this  is  now  a proper  time  to  tranfpl^nt  the 
fuckers  of  all  fuch  forts.  ^ 

Propagating  Flo^vering  Shrubs  by  Cuttings.  ' ^ 


Plant  cuttings  of  honeyfuckles  : all  the  forts  of  thefe 
flirubs  may  be  propagated  by  that  method,  for  the  cut- 
tings of  the  young  Ihoots  will  put  out  roots  very  freely, 
and  make  pretty  plants  in  one  year. 

Many  other  forts  of  hardy  flirubs  and  trees  are  to  be 
raifed  from  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  time  to  plant  them. 

Obferve,  it  is  the  laft  fummer’s  flioots  that  are  to 
be  ufed  for  cuttings;  let  ftrong  flioots  be  chofen,  and 
Ihorten  them  to  about  nine,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length,  then  plant  them  in  rows  a foot  afunder,  and  fet 
the  cuttings  about  eight  inches  diftant  in  the  row. 

Let  every  cutting  be  put  half-way  into  the  ground. 

Laurels  and  Portugal  laurels  are  propagated  principal- 
ly by  cuttings,  and  this  is  a very  fuccefsful  time  to  plant 
them  ; thefe  cuttings  iiiuft  alfo  be  principally  the  laft 
Rummer’s  flioots  ; do  not  take  the  long  rambling  flioots, 
"choofe  fuch  as  are  about  nine  or  fen,  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  length  ; and,  if  in  cutting  them  off,  you  take 
.about  two  inches  of  the  former  year’s  wood  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each,  it  will  prove  feme  advantage  to  their  root- 
ing : though  they  alfo  fucced  free  enougli  without  any 

pan  of  the  old  wood.  . . 

Trim  off  the  lower  leaves,  and  plant  them  m a fliady 
border,  in  rows,  ten  .or  twelve  inches  aiunder,  and  fet 
the  cuttings  flx  or  eight  inches  diftance  one  from  another 

in  the  row.  , , _ , 

Thefe  cuttings  will  be  well  rooted  by  next  September 

' -or  Oiilober, 


Seedling  F/o-ivcrs. 

Remove  nowv  all  the  boxes  or  pots  of  fccdling  flowers 

to  a warm  lituation.  r u r 

Let  thefe  be  placed  where  they  can  have  the  full  fun 
oil  winten,  and  where  cold  and  cutting  winds  cannot  come. 
Thefe  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  fliould  alfo  be  now'  cleared 

with  great  care  from  weeds. 

The'beds  of  feedling  bulbs  fliould  alfo,  at  this  time, 
have  good  attention  ; let  all  weeds  be  taken  out  with 
narticular  care,  then  get  fome  rich  light  earth,  and  fift 
fome  of  this  all  over  the  furface  of  the  bed  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  an  inch  or  thereabouts. 
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This  will  be  of  very’great  fervice  to  thefe  young  roots, 
but  in  particular  to  thofe  which  were  not  removed  in 
fummer. 

Trimming  E'vergreens. 

Go  round  the  plantations  of  evergreens,  and  with  a 
lharp  knife  reduce  fuch  to  order  as  are  of  a rude  growth. 

'I'hough  the  tafte  which  prevailed  fo  much  formerly  in 
cutting  or  training  many  forts  of  evergreens  into  dif- 
ferent figures,  with  garden  Ihears,  is  now  for  the  moit 
part  laid  afide,  yet  there  are  many  forts  of  evergreens 
that  require  fome  training  with  the  knife. 

Sometimes  branches  or  (hoots  of  a rude  growth  will 
flioot  out  on  one  fide  of  the  tree,  or  fiirub,  and  advance 
in  an  irregular  manner  a good  diftance  from  the 
principal  branches  which  form  the  head ; thefe  fiiould 
be  cut  away  or  fiiortened  as  you  fee  it  moll  convenient  to 
make  the  head  fomewhat  regular. 

Let  all  long  firagglers  be  fiiortened  ; and,  where  the 
trees  or  fiirubs  interfere  with  each  other,  let  the  branches 
be  fiiortened  fo  that  every  plant  may  ftand  fair  and 
clear  of  another.  / 

Clipping  Hedges  and  Edgings, 

If  any  hedges,  or  box  edgings  want  trimming,  let 
them  be  compleated  early  in  this  month;  obferving  as  in 
the  two  former,  \ 


Planihig  Box  Edgings, 

Plant  box  where  wanted  for  edgings  to  borders  or  beds ; 
this  bejng  rather  the  bell  time  in  the  year  to  do  that 
work,  ror  the  box  will  now  very  foon  take  root. 

To  make  neat  edgingsyou  Ihould  get  fome  Ihort  bulky 
box,  and  this  fliould  be  flipped  or  parted,  and  the  long 
fiicky  roots  cut  off,  and  the  tops  trimmed  even. 

The  method  of  planting  it  is  this  : ftretch  your  line 
along  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  border,  and  let  that  part  be 
trodden  evenly  along  to  fettle  it  moderately  firm,  and 
then  with  the  fpade  make  it  up  full  and  even,  accord- 
ing to  the  line  ; then  with  your  fpade,  on  the  fide  of  the 
line  next  the  walk,  let  a neat  trench  be  cut  out  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  deep,  making  the  fide  next  the  line  per- 
fedlly  upright,  turning  the  earth  out  to  the  oppofitelide. 

3 The 
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The  box  is  to  be  planted  in  this ’trench  clofe  agninfl 
the  upright  fide  next  the  line,  placing  the  plants  fo  near 
together  as  to  form  immediately  a dole  compadl  edging 
without  being  too  thick  and  clumfey,  and  with  th^ top 
of  the  plants  as  even  as  poffible,  all  an  equal  height  not 
more  than  an  inch  above  the  furface  of  the  line : and  as' 
you  proceed  in  planting  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  outfide 
of  the  plants,  which  iixes  them  in  their  due  pofition  ; 
and  when  you  have  planted  the  row  out,  then  with  your 
fpadc  triin  the  earth  up  almofl  to  the  top  of  the  plants,  » 
and  tread  it  neatly  and  evenly  to  them;  and  when  the 
edging  is  planted,  let  any  unequalities  of  the  top  be  cut 
as  even  and  neat  as  poffible  with  a pair  of  Ihears. 

Plant  Thrift  for  Edgings, 

^ Thrift  makes  alfo  a very  good  edging,  and  this  is  the 
time  to  plant  it. 

To  make  a neat  edging,  the  plants  Ihould  be  fet  fo 
clofe  as  jull  to  touch  one  another,  either  by  planting  it 
like  the  box,  as  above,  or  by  dibble. 

Monjj  Grafs  Walks  and  Lanvns, 

The  grafs-walk  and  iawns  Ihould  now  be  mown  gene- 
rally for  the  lafl  time  in  the  feafon,  and  fliould  be  cut 
as  clofe  and  even  as  poffible,  for  if  not  cut  well  down  at 
this  time,  they  will  appear  very  rough  all  winter. 

The  grafs  fhould  now  be  very  often  rolled  to  fcatter 
the  worm  calls  about,  and  it  fliould  afterwards  be  rolled 
with  a wooden  or  fome  other  roller  ; the  worm-cafts,  by 
being  broken  and  fpread  about,  will  readily  flick  all  to 
the  roller,  by  which  means  the  furface  of  the  grafs  will 
be  rendered  very  clean,  firm,  and  fmooth. 

Let  ail  parts  of  the  grafs  walks  and  lawns,  be  at  this 
time  kept  clean  from  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  con- 
llantly  fweeping  them  clean  off. 

Gravel  Walks. 

Let  gravel  walks  be  clean  weeded,  and  occafionally 
rolled,  once  or  twice  a week. 

Planting  Hedges. 

This  is  a fine  feafon  to  plant  all  forts  of  hedges  both 
as  fences  and  ornament;  likewife  to  plafh  or  lay 

down 
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down  old  hedges  which  have  run  up  naked  at  bottom. 
See  November  and  December. 
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Propagating  hy  Layers. 

NO  W begin  to  propagate  foreft-trees  and  flowering 
Ihrubs,  &c.  by  layers,  this  being  the  bed  feafun 
to  perform  that  work  on  the  hardy  kinds ; and  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it  is  quite  eafy. 

The  ground  is  to  be  dug  round  the  tree  or  flirub  you 
intend  to  propagate  ; and  in  doing  this,  the  fitoots  or 
branches  are  to  be  brought  down  and  laid  into  the  earth, 
and  faftened  there  with  forked  or  hooked  flicks ; and  the 
body  of  the  flioots  are  to  be  covered  about  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  leaving  the  top  three  or  four  incites  out  of 
the  ground. 

Elms  will  fucceed  remarkably  well  by  layers,  and  fo 
will  limes,  and  many  other  hardy  foreft-trees,  ornamen- 
tal trees,  flowering  ihrubs  and  evergreens. 

But  where  it  is  intended  to  raife  the  tree  and  tall 
flirub  kinds  by  layers,  the  tree  or  ihrubs  from  which  the 
layers  are  to  be  made  muft  be  prepared  for  that  purpofe, 
a year  before,  by  cutting  down  the  flems  thereof  near 
the  ground,  when  only  two  or  three  inches  thick,  in 
order  that  they  may  produce  flioots  or  branches  at  fuch 
a convenient  height  as  they  can  be  readily  laid  down, 
but  moll  of  the  lower  kinds  of  ihrubs  branching  out  near 
the  ground,  naturally  afford  layers  enough  properly 
fituated  for  laying,  without  the  above  precaution  of  pre- 
vioufly  heading  down. 

Tranfplant  Layers. 

Take  oft  the  layers  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  flirubs  that 
were  laid  a twelvemonth  ago,  or  laft  fummer. 

Let  thefe  be  planted  in  rows  in  an  open  fpot ; the 
larger  plants,  fetin  rows  two  feet  and  a halfafunder,  and 
tlie  fmall  kinds  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  planted 
twelve  inches  diflant  in  the  row. 

Y 4 
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Propagate  Prees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings, 

This  is  the  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  all  fuch  hardy 
trees',  and  dirubs  as  will  grow  by  that  method,  and  which 
is  not  a few. 

One  in  particular  among  the  reft,  is  that  well-known 
fhrub  the  honeyfuckle,  all  the  forts  of  which  will  grow 
freely  by  cuttings,  andthis  is  ftillagood  time  toplant  them. 

The  goofeberry  and  currant-trees  are  alfo  raifed  by  cut- 
tings, and  this  is  as  good  a time  as  any  can  be  toplant  them. 

Cuttings  of  all  forts  planted  a year  ago,  being  routed, 
and  have  lliot  at  top,  may  now  be  tranlplant^d  in  wide 
nurfery  rows,  where  required  for  training  for  the  pur- 
pofes  intended. 

Sontj  Hanso  and  Holly  berries, 

This  is  the  time  to  fow  haws,  holly,  hips,  and  yew- 
berries. 

Beds  wuft  be  prepared  for  thefe  berries  three  feet  and 
a half  or  four  feet  wide  ; the  berries  aie  to  be  fown  fe- 
parately,  and  covered  an  inch  or  two  deep  with  earth. 

But  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  prepare  the  holly- 
berries  and  haws,  for  vegetation,  a whole  year  before 
they  fow  them,  becaufe  they  feldom  come  up  till  the  fe- 
cond  fpring  after  fowing : it  therefore  is  cuftomary  to 
bury  them  in  the  ground  for  one  year  and  then  fow  them. 
The  method  is  this  : 

In  a part  of  the  garden  where  the  ground  is  firm  and 
dry,  mark  out  a trench  one  or  two  feet  wide,  the  length 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  berries  intended  to  be 
buried,  and  dig  it  full  twelve  inches  deep  ; but  in  per- 
feftly  dry  ground,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  will  be 
better,  making  the  bottom  level  ; then  lay  the  berries 
of  an  equal  thicknefs,  and  cover  them  with  the  earth  at 
Icaft  fix  inches  deep  below  the  furface,  and  raifing  it 
sbove  the  furface  in  a ridge  like  a grave,  making  the 
rido-e  ratherwidcr  than  the  trench,  in  order  to  throw  oft' 

the  wet  the  better  from  it.  ' , i. 

Here  let  them  lie  till  that  time  twelvemonth,  when 
they  are  to  be  taken  up  and  fown  in  beds,  as  above 
mentioned,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring 

following* 

Soav  Acorns. 

Sow  acorns,  this  being  the  moft  proper  time  to  put 
them  into  the  ground  ; and  they  Ihould  be  all  fown  by 
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the  latter  end  of  this  or  fome  time  next  month,  for  if 
kept  much  longer  out  of  the  ground,  they  will  foon  be- 
gin to  fprout. 

Let  thefe  be  fown  in  beds,  and  cover  them  equally 
with  earth  about  an  inch  and  half  deep. 

Sfoch  to  hud  and  graft  upon. 

Now  plant  out  all  kinds  of  feedling  docks  to  bud  and 
graft  the  different  fruits  upon. 

Let  thefe  be  placed  in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  afun- 
der,  and  fet  the  plants  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  diilant 
from  one  another  in  the  row. 

Likevvife,  for  the  purpofe  of  docks,  tranfplant  alfb 
fuckers  from  the  roots  of  diderent  kinds  of  fruit-trees, 
but  particularly  thofe  from  the  plUm,  cherry,  or  codlin- 
tree. 

You  Ihould  now  tranfplant  where  necefiary,  fuch  cut- 
tings, or  layers,  of  fruit-trees 'ns  were  planted  or  layed 
a year  ago  to  raife  docks  ; but  particularly  the  cuttings 
or  layers  of  quinces,  to  bud  or  graft  pears  upon,  to  form 
dwarf  trees  for  walls  and  efpaliers,  &c.  planting  them  in 
wide  nurfery  rows,  as  above. 

Planting  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Now  you  may  alfo  tranfplant  all  forts  of  hardy  trees 
and  dirubs,  and  it  may  be  done  any  time  in  this  month. 

Thofe  trees  and  fhrubs  which  are  planted  out,  or 
trani'planted  at  this  feafon,  will  fix  therafelves  firmly  by 
the  beginning  of  next  fummer,  which  will  be  a great 
advantage,  for  they  will  require  but  very  little  trouble  in- 
watering. 

Priming'. 

This  is  a proper  feafon  to  prune  all  kinds  of  young 
fruit  trees  in  the  order  required,  clearing  their  derhs  from 
fuckers,  and  the  head  from  irregular  and  I'uper-abundant 
Ihoots,  &c. 

Fored-trees  of  all  forts  may  alfo,  be  pruned  anv  rime 
in  this  month,  to  clear  the  deins  from  llrong  fide- 
dioots.  ' ' 

Likewife  flowering  flirubs,  kz.  may  now  be  generally 
pruned  where  they  want  it,  to  te.rencii  any  irregillarlties^. 
of  the  head,  &c. 
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kCiv  Plum  and  Cherry-Stones.  > 

Now  it  will  be  proper  to  put  into  the  ground  fome 
plum  and  cherry-Itones  to  raife  afupply  of  liocks  to  bud 
and  graft. 

Let  beds  be  dug  for  thefe  about  four  feet  broad  ; let  the 
Hones  be  fpread  as  equally  as  polTible,  and  not  too  thick: 
cover  them  full  an  inch  and  half  thick  with  earth. 

I'hen  it  will  be  advantageous  to  fcatter  fome  dry  Ihort 
mulchy  litter  on  the  furface. 

It  will  likewife  now  be  neceflary  to  prepare  to preferve 
fome  plum-ftones  in  fand  till  fpringj  to  be  as  a referve 
to  fow  in  cafe  thefe  now  fown  in  the  beds  Ihould  be  de- 
ilroyed  by  vermin  or  fevere  froft. 

For  that  purpofe  get  a good  clofe  flrong  box  or  tub,- 
and  cover  the  bottom  three  inches  deep  with  fome  dry 
'fand;  then  fcatter  in  a parcel  of  the  Hones,  and  cover 
them  two  inches  deep  w iih  land  ; then  fcatter  more  Hones, 
and  throw  oil  another  covering  of  fand,  and  fo  proceed 
till  the  box  or  tub  be  filled. 

Thus  the  Hones  will  keep  fecurely  till  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  when  they  muH  b^ 
fown  in  beds  in  the  nurfery  as  above. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Laurelsi 

Plant  cuttings  of  laurels,  but  let  this  be  done  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month 

Let  the  cuttings  of  thefe  plants  be  chofen,  prepared# 
and  planted  in  the  manner  mentioned  the  lail  month. 

Portugal  laurels  are  a!fo  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  ihe  beginning  of  this  month  is  Hill  a very  good 
time  to  plant  them. 

• Propagate  by  Suckers. 

Propagate  by  fuckers  from  the  roots,  all  forts  of  trees 
and  Ihrubs  which  produce  them  ; taking  them  up  with 
roots,  and  plant  them  in  nurfery-rowsi 

frafplant  Laurels. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  a proper  feafon  to 
tranfplant  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  lauruHinus,  and 
fnch  like  evergreens,  into  wider  rows  where  needful. 


Sovj 
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So'Tv  Beech-MaJ},  i^c. 

This  is  the  time  to  fow  beech-mart,  and  alfo  the  only 
proper  time  to  low  maple-feed ; let  a bed  be  dug  for 
each  of  thefe  feeds,  the  earth  well  broken,  and  the  lur- 
face  laid  even. 

Then  fow  the  feeds  or  mart  pretty  thick,  and  cover 
them  near  an  inch  thick  with  earth. 

Seeds  of  various  hardy  frees,  £5'  c. 

The  feeds,  rtones,  nuts,  berries,  &c.  of  mort  other 
hardy  trees  and  Ihrubs,  may  alfo  be  fowed  the  end  of 
this  month  ; fee  the  method  in  February. 


The  G r e e n - H o u s e. 


Orange-Trees. 

Remove  the  orange-trees,  and  all  other  green- 
^ houfe  exotics,  into  the  green-houfe  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  provided  it  was  not- done  at  the  end  of 
September. 

Before  they  aj^e  carried  in,  let  the  heads  be  well  cleaned, 
the  decayed  leaves  picked  off,  and  the  earth  rtirred  a lit- 
tle in  the -top  of  the  tubs  or  pots. 

About  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  it  will  be  time  to  take  in  the  myrtles,  geraniums, - 
and  all  other  green-houfe  plants.  ’ 

Obferve,  as  faid  of  the  oranges,  to  clean  the  heads, 
and  take  off  the  dead  leaves : rtir  the  earth  on  the  furface 
of  the  pots  j and,  to  fuch  plants  as  appear  any  way  licklv, 
let  fome  of  the  old  earth  betaken  out  of  the  pot  or  tab* 
and  fill  it  up  with  frerti  comport.  ^ 

In  placing  the  plants  in  the  green-houfe,  take  great' 
care  to  arrange  them  in  regular'order,  the  taller  plants 
behind,  and  the  others  according  to  their  lieiMit  in  re- 
gular gradation  down  to  the  loweft  in  Iront;  heino-  alfo 
careful  to  difpofe  the  difierent  forts  in  fuch  order,  as  the' 
foliage  may  efied;  a rtriking  coiitraft  and  varictv,  by  in- 
termixing the  broad  and  n.arrow-leavcd,'  the  fimplc’  ancl 

^ compound 
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cempounJ  leaved,  and  the  light- green,  dark  green,  and 
the  other  different  fhades  and  tints  of  colours  and  varia- 
tions of  the  foliage  of  the  various  kinds-,  in  which  they 
will  exhibit  a confpicuous  and  agreeable  diverfity. 

When  they  are  all  thus  regularly  arranged  in  their 
places,  give  their  heads  a refrefhment  of  water  ; then 
let  the  fiocr  and  all  parts  of  the  green-houfe  be  neatly 
cleaned  from  wet  and  all  manner  of  rubbifli. 

' When  the  plants  are  all  in,  take  care  to  fupply  them  ‘ 
with  water  ; but  let  this  be  alwavs  done  with  moderation. 
Likewife  give  them  plenty  of  air  every  mild  day,  by 
opening  all  the  windows ; never  keep  them  clofe  in  mild 
open  weather  in  the  day-time. 


I 


The  H o t - H o u s e. 

T'HE  beginning  of  this  month  you  muft  begin  to  re- 
move into  the_ fruiting  hot-houfe  the  fuccellion 
pines;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  to  produce  the  fruit  for  the 
fupply  of  the  enfuing  fummer  ; but  previous  to  this, 
preparations  muft  be'made  to  the  adding  of  feme  frelh 
tan^to  the  bark-bed  in  the  hot-houfe. 

Therefore,  if  not  done  in  the  end  of  laft  month,  let 
feme  "ood  new  tan  be  now  procured  from  the  tan-yards,, 
in  quantity,  as  advifed  laft  month  ; fufficierjt  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  wafee  bark,  which  will  be  now  confi- 
derable,  and  muft  all  be  removed  by  fcreeriing  it  as  be- 
low : fo  that  about  from  one  half  or  tw'o  thirds,  or  more 
of  what  the  bark-pit  will  contain,  will  now  be  necelTary  ; 
let  it  when  brought  from  the  tan-yards  be  caft  up  in  a 
heap  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  drain ; but  if  the  tan  be 
very  wet,  it  ftiould  be  fpread  thin  in  fome  dry  airy  place, 
jn  funny  days,  tddry,  foasto  bring  it  to  a middling  de- 
erree  of  moillnefs ; for  if  it  is  put  into  the  hot-houfe  pit 
foo  wet,  it  would  be  a long  time  before  it  come  to  a 
kindly  heat,  and  fometimes  not  at  all._ 

When  the  tan  has  laid  its  proper  time,  and  is  duly 
prepared,  let  all  the  pots  that  are  now  plunged  in  the 
hot-houfe  be  taken  out. 

Then  let  all  the  old  tan  in  the  bark-bed  be  fifted  or 

fereened  : let  all  that  goes  through  the  fereen  be  taken 

entirely 
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entirely  away,  and  as  much  new  tan  brought  in  as  will, 
with  the  quantity  of  old,  fill  up  the  pit  again. 

Then  let  the  new  and  the  remaining  old  tan  in  the 
pit  be  worked  up  and  mixed  properly  together. 

After  that  is  done,  make  the  furface  of  the  bed  level. 

Then,  when  the  bed  begins  to  heat,  and  the  heat  is 
rifen  near  the  furface,  bring  in  your  fruiting  plants, 
and  plunge  frhem  in  the  bark-bed  to  their  rims  , but  you 
mud  obferve  to  examine  the  bed  often  ; and,  if  you  find 
the  heat  at  any  time  violent,  then  let  the  pots  be  drawn 
up  half  way,  or  quite  out  of  the  tan,  as  you  fee  conve- 
nient, to  prevent  its  burning  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

When  the  heat  is  moderate,  let  the  pots  be  plunged 
again. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  it  will  be  time  to  begin  to  make  the  fires  every 
evening  ; and  when  there  happens  to  be  very  damp  or 
cold  weather,  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  make  moderate 
fires  in  a morning. 

The  plants  will  require  to  be  watered  about  once  in 
fix  or  feven  days,  and  the  air  mud  be  admitted  to  them 
every  day  when  the  fun  is  warm  and  the  wind  calm. 

SucceJJion  Plants. 

The  bark-bed  wherein  the  fucceffion  pine  plants  are 
plunged  will  alfo  now  require  to  be  renewed  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  new  tan  ; obferving,  as  advifed  above  in 
the  hot-houfe,  to  let  the  old  tan  in  the  bed  be  fcreened 
before  you  add  the  new ; that  is,  provided  it  is  much 
waded,  or  become  very  earthy. 

General  Care. 

/ 

Give  alfo  proper  attendance  to  the  plants  in  general 
in  the  hot-houfe,  both  the  pines  and  all  the  other  exo- 
tics ; let  them  have  the  neceflary  culture. 

Let  occafional  waterings  be  given  once  a week,  or  as 
you  fhall  fee  occafion  ; being  careful  not  to  give  too 
much  at  this  time. 

Likewife  admit  frefli  air  into  the  houfe  every  fine  day, 
by  Aiding  open  fome  of  the  glafies  from  nine  or  ten  till 
three  or  four  o’clock,  if  funny  calm  weather. 

It  any  plants  want  fhifting  into  larger  pots,  let  it  be 
done,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  bark-bed. 
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NOVEMBER. 


JV irk  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden, 


Beans, 

IN  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  you  fhould  plant  fome  beans  to  fuccecd  thofe 
which  were  planted  in  Odlober  ; where  no  plantation 
was  made  thereof  in  that  month,  it  muli  carefully  be 
attended  to  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this. 

The  beans  which  are  planted  now,  will  come  in  at  an 
early  feafon,  and  often  fucceed  better  than  thofe  which 
were  planted  three  weeks  ora  month  fooner. 

The  mazagan  bean  comes  in  the  earlielf,  is  a great 
bearer,  a good  bean  for  the  table,  and  alfo  moft  proper 
to  be  planted  at  this  feafon  for  the  earliefl  crop  ; but 
may  alfo  plant  either  fome  fmall  Spanilh,  broad  Spa- 
niih,  or  long  podded  beans,  or  a few  of  each,  fora  fuc- 
ceflional  early  fupply. 

Let  thefe  beans  be  planted  in  a w^arm  border,  under  a 
wall  or  other  fence ; and  obferve  the  fame  method  in 
planting  them  as  mentioned  in  October,  in  die  article 
of  beans. 


Peas. 

Sow  alfo  fome  peas  towards  the  middle  of  this  month, 
to  fucceed  thofe  lowed  in  Oflober,  that  there  may  be  a 
regular  fupply  of  them  for  the  table  in  their  due  feafon. 

But  if  none  were  fown  in  Oftober,  it  will  be  proper 
to  fow  feme  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

The  peas  which  were  fown  the  lirft  or  fecond  week  in 
this  month,  will  have  a greater  chance  of  furviving  the 
froft,  than  thofe  which  were  fown  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, and  they  w'ili  come  in  almoll  as  early. 

But  it  is  the  mod  certain  method  to  iow  a few  at  both 
times ; then,  if  one  Ihould  fail,  the  other  may  fucceed  ; 

and 
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and  if  both  fucceed,  then  one  will  fucceed  the  other  in 
bearing. 

The  bed  peas  for  fowing  at  this  feafon  are  the  early 
hotfpur  ; there  are  feveral  kinds  of  the  hotfpurs,  but  let 
the  earlieft  fort  be  procured  from  the  feeds-men  or  nur- 
fery-men,  the  fame  forts  as  advifed  in  O£lober,  and  fee 
that  the  feed  is  new  and  good. 

A warm  border  under  a wall  is  the  proper  fituation  t<7 
fow  thefe  peas  in  now,  and  fow  them  in  the  manner  di- 
redled  in  the  lad  month. 

Solving  Radijhes, 

About  the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle  of  this 
month  you  may  fow  fome  Ihort-top  radidi  feed ; and,  if 
they  furvive  the  frodj  they  will  come  in  early  in  the 
fpring. 

There  is  but  little  hopes  of  this  fucceeding;  but  dill 
W'here  thefe  things  are  defired  early,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fow  a. few,  and  let  them  take  their  chance;  if  the  win* 
ter  Ihould  be  favourable,  you  will  have  radiflies  at  a very 
early  time. 

Let  the  feed  be  fown  on  a warm  border  near  a wall  or 
other  fence,  obferving  to  fow  it  pretty  thick  3 let  this  be 
done  in  a dry  day. 

Small  Ballad  Herbs, 

Sow  the  different  forts  of  fmall  fallading  every  ten  or 
twelve  days,  that  the  table  may  be  duly  fupplied  with 
them. 

The  forts  A.re  creffes,  mudard,  radifli,  rape,  and  let- 
tuce. - 

Where  it  vvas  not  done  lad  month,  it  will  now,  for  the 
more  certainty  of  raifng  thefe  herbs,  be  proper  to  pre- 
pare for  the  feeds,  a bed  of  rich  light  earth,  in  a warm 
fituation. 

Let  the  beds  be  the  length  and  width  of  one  or  more 
three-light  frames ; break  the  earth  well,  and  lay  the 
bed  floring  to  tlie/un;  obferving,  if  poffible,  to  raife 
the  bed,  half  afoot  or  more  higher  in  the  back  part  than 
in  the  front,  and  to  make  the  furface  imooth 

Then  fet  on  the  frame,  and  fink  the  back  parr  of  it  in 
the  ground,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  bed  may  be  every 
where  within  about  dx  or  eight  inches  of  the  glades,  as 
advifed  in  Qdlober, 


The 
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The  Teed  mull  be  Ibwn  in  drills,  or  all  over  the  Tur- 
face  as  obferved  lall  month,  and  covered  not  more  than 
a (j^uarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  earth  ; thefe  feeds,  at 
this  feafon,  Ihould  be  juft  covered.  See  Odober. 

When  the  feed  is  fown,  immediately  put  on  the  glaftes; 
and  when  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  air  byraifing 
the  lights,  or  taking  them  entirely  off,  as  you  fee  it  ne- 
ceflary;  always  keep  them  clofe  every  night. 

If  you  pradiie  the  above  method,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  artificial  heat,  to  raife  thefe  herbs,  except 
in  fevere  frofty  weather. 

’ However,  where  a fupply  of  thefe  fmall  herbs  are  re- 
quired to  be  forwarded  as  ^on  as  polFible,  it  is  eligible 
to  make  a llender  hot/bed  at  this  feafon  for  raifing  them, 
obferving  the  method  direifted'in  January  and  February. 

Lettuce.  ' , 

Let  the  lettuce  plants  which  are  in  frames  enjoy  the 
air  freely  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry, 
by  taking  the  glallcs  entirely  off  in  the  morning;  but  if 
the  weather  is  like  to  be  wet  or  is  very  cold,  let  them  be 
put  on  again  in  the  evening;  but  in  very  mild  weather 
let  them  alfo  remain  open  at  night ; for  when  thefe  planes 
are  kept  too  dole,  they  draw  up  weak. 

When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  let  the  glaftes  be  kept 
on,  but  let  them  be  raifed  a conftderable  Jieight  at  the 
back  of  the  frame  to  admit  air  to  the  plants. 

In  frofty  weather  keep  the- girdles  clofe,  and  ufe  other 
covering  if  you  fee  it  neceftary. 

' If  you  have  any  of  the  fame  plants  under  bell  or  hand- 
glaft'es,  let  the  fame  rule  be  obferved  as  above. 

Such  lettuces  as  were  not  planted  out  lafl  month  into 
the, winter  beds  where  intended,  fhould  now  be  planted 
there  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  either  in  frames 
or  warm  borders,  or  under  hand-glaftes,  kz. 

Celery, 

When  the  woather  is  open  and  diy  you  fhould  earth 
up  celery  to  blanch  it,  and  to  preferve  it  from  the  froft. 

Break  the  earth  well,  and  lay  it  up  to  the  plants  with- 
in ftx  inches  of  the  top  of  their  leaves. 

In  performing  this  work  let  care  be  taken  not  to  lay 
the  earth  to  the  plants  too  haftily,  bccaufe  that  would 

force 
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force  the  earth  into  their  hearts  and  bury  them,  and 
would  occafion  them  to  rot. 

Endive. 

Take  the  advantage  of  a dry  day  to  tie  up  fome  en- 
dive, to  whiten  them. 

Choofe  for  this  purpofe  fome  of  the  beft  full-grown 
plants;  and  when  their  leaves  are  perfeftly  dry,  let  them 
be  gathered  up  regularly  in  your  hand,  and  tied  together 
with  a ftring  of  bafs. 

But  if  the  weather  is  Inclinable  to  be  frofly  or  very 
vvet,  let  the  following  method  be  praftifed  to  whiten 
fome  endive;  which,  for  the  fervice  of  a family,  maybe 
fuccefsfully  praftifed. 

Draw  up  fome  of  the  beft  and  largeft  plants  in  a dry 
mild  day,  and  lay  them  in  a dry  airy  place  for  a day  or 
two  to  drain  off  the  wet  from  between  their  leaves. 

Then  let  fome  barrows  full  of  very  dry  and  light  earth 
be  laid  into  a deep  garden-frame,  in  a ridge  to  the  top  of 
the  back  part,  and  which  fhould  face  the  fun  : then  hav- 
ing the  endive,  gather  the  leaves  up  evenly  in  your  hand, 
and  let  the  plants  be  buried  in  the  above  earth  almoft  to 
the  top  of  their  leaves;  and  when  the  weather  is  very  wet 
or  frofty,  keep  the  glaffes  conftantly  over  them,  and  ufe 
other  covering  occafionally.  Or,  for  want  of  frames  you 
may  lay  fome  earth  in  any  dry  open  Ihed ; raifing  the 
earth  in  a high  ridge,  and  fo  lay  the  endive  therein  as 
above  diretled  ; obferving  in  time  of  hard  froft  to  cover 
it  with  long  litter. 

By  the  above  method,  you  may  whiten  endive  in  any 
of  the  winter  months,  provided  you  take  care  to  lay  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  at  the  approach  of  fevere  weather. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  conveniency  of  frames,  &c. 
praftife  the  following  method  ; 

Dig  part  of  a warm  dry  border  under  a fouth  wall,  &c. 
or  any  dry  warm  fituation,  and  as  you  dig  throw  up  the 
earth  in  a high  and  fharp  ridge  lengthways  the  border, 
making  the  fouth  fide  as  fteep  as  it  will  poffibly  ftand. 

Then  get  the  endive,  and  prepare  them  as  above  di- 
refted. 

When  this  is  done,  the  plants'^re  then  to  be  laid  into 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  above  ridge  : obferve  to  gather  the 
leaves  of  every  plant  up  clofe  and  regular,  and  put  them 

into 
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into  the  fide  of  the  ridge  of  earth  horizontally,  ahnoft  to 
the  top  of  their  leaves, 

I'he  endive  will  in  fuch  a ridge  blanch  freely,  and 
without  much  hazard  of  its  rotting  by  rain,  &c.  for  wet 
cannot  lodge  there. 

But  thefe  plants,  both  in  fuch  ridges,  and  fuch  as  are 
in  level  ground,  Ihould  be  fheltercd  in  fevere  frolls  by  a 
covering  of  fome  dry  long  litter,  for  endive  is  not  able 
to  endure  much  froll. 


Cardoo7ts. 

Finidi  landing  or  earthing  up  cardoons  as  they  ad- 
vance in  height.  Firll  gather  their  leaves  up  even  and 
clofe,  and  tie  them  together  with  a hay-band;  then  let 
the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  laid  up  round  each  plant 
to  a good  height. 

Let  this  work  be  performed  in  a dry  mild  day,  and 
when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  perfectly  dry,  otherw'ife- 
they  will  rot  in  the  heart. 

^fparagns. 

Where  the  afparagus  beds  were  not  cleaned  and  earthed 
up  lall;  month,  it  mull  now  be  done. 

Thisihould  be  done  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
obferve  the  following  method;  cut  dowm  the  flems  or 
haulm  of  the  afparagus  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  beds, 
and  let  this  be  diredbly  carried  away. 

Then,  with  a flrarp  hoe,  let  every  weed  on  the  beds  be 
cut  up,  and  at  the  fame  lime  draw  them  ail  off  into  the 
alleys. 

'Then  fet  the  line,  and  with  a fpade,  mark  out  the 
alleys  about  eighteen  inches  or  tw'ofeet  wdde ; this  done 
let  the  alleys  be  dug  out  one  moderate  fpade  deep,  and 
lay  the  earth  neatly  over  the  beds;  and,  as  you  go  on, 
let  the  weeds  which  were  drawn  off  the  beds  be  digged 
into  the  bottom  of  the  alleys  a proper  depth,  and  let  the 
edge  of  every  bed  be  made  full  and  ftrait.  See  October. 

Artichokes. 

About  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  it  will  be  time  to  cut  dowm  the  leaves  of  arti- 
chokes, and  earth  up  the  plants  to  protedl  them  from  fe- 
vere frods. 
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The  leaves  mud  be  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground,  rc- 
ferving  only  the  foiall  central  leaves  and  young  Ihoots 
which  arife  iinmediatcly  from  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

Then  you  may  pradlile  cither  of  the  following  methods 
in  landing  up  the  plants.  The  firfl;  is  this:  let  trenches 
about  twenty  inches  wide  be  marked  out  between  all  the 
rows,  and  let  the  faid  trenches  be  dug  out  a good  fpade 
deep,  and  lay  the  earth  as  you  dig  it  out  ridge-ways,  in 
a gradual  rounding  manner,  over  the  rows  of  plants,  ob- 
ferving  to  cover  the  crowns  of  them  at  leall  fix  inches 
thick,  leaving  only  the  central  leaves  or  heart  of  the 
plants  uncovered,  and  drawing  the  earth  clofe  about 
them;  but  at  the  approach  of  hard  frofls  let  them  bealfo 
covered  with  long  litter;  likewife  in  fevere weatlier,  fill 
the  trenches  with  dry  long  litter,  to  prevent  the  froll  en- 
tering that  way. 

But  in  landing  up  thefe  plants,  inftead  of  digging  out^ 
trenches  as  above,  praflife  the  following  method:  which 
is  rather  to  be  preferred  as  the  moft  effectual. 

The  line  to  be  fet  exadlly  along  the  middle  of  each  of 
the  fpaces  between  the  rows  of  plants,  and  with  your  fpade 
cut  a mark  according  to  the  line;  by  this  you  may  form  as 
it  were  beds,  four  feet  and  a half  or  five  feet  broad,  with 
one  row  of  plants  handing  along  the  middle  of  every  fuch 
bed;  then  the  ground  is  to  be  dug,  but  this  muft  be  done 
regularly  bed  by  bed  lengthways  of  each,  digging  clofe 
about  and  between  all  the  plants;  at  the  fame  time 
working  or  rearing  the  earth  gradually  from  the  above 
lines  or  marks,  on  each  fide  the  row  of  plants,  into  a 
ridge  towards  the  middle,  and  clofe  about  the  row  of 
plants  as  above  ; the  row 'made  to  range  exadlly  in  the 
middle  of  the  faid  ridge;  the  ridge  to  be  made  Hoping  on 
each  fide. 

Thefe  are  the  beft  methods  to  be  taken  to  protect  ar- 
ticnokes  from  froft;  fome  indeed  never  land  tlicm  up, 
but,  inftead  of  that,  lay  fome  long  dung  over  the  plants ; 
in  frofty  weather;  but  this  is  not  fo  effedlual,  for  it 
will  not  keep  out  the  frofl  fo  well  as  a good  ridge  of  earth. 

But  notwithflanding,  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  un- 
commonly fevere,  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  lay  over  every 
ridge  a covering  of  ftraw  or  other  dry  long  litter,  as  alfo> 
m the  trenches : and  this,  together  with  the  ridge  of 
earth,  will  effedually  fecure  the  artichokes. 
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In  dreffing  the  artichokes  ^there  is  one  thing  proper  to 
obferve;  and  that  is,  when  any  of  the  .ftrong  plants  now 
(hew  fruit,  and  you  delire  tofavethat  fruit,  they  fhould 
not  be  cut  down  ; but  l^t  the  leaves  be  tied  up  clofe  with 
a hay-band,  and  then  lay  the  earth  over  the  roots  as 
above,  and  up  clofe  about  the  outlides  of  the  leaves  t 
which  will  preferve  the  plant  in  a growing  ftate,  and  will 
bring  the  fruit  to  pcrfedion. 

Cauliflower  Plants. 

Let  the  cauliflower  plants  which  are  In  frames  have 
the  free  air  every  day,  when  the  v/eather  is  mild  and  dry, 
by  taking  the  glafles  quite  ofl'  in  the  morning;  but  let 
the  plants  be  covered  with  them  every  night. 

When  the  weather  is  extremely  wet,  it  will  be  proper  i 
to  keep  the  glafles  over  them  ; but  at  the  fame  time  let 
the  glafles  be  raifed  to  a good  height,  to  admit  a large 
lhare  of  free  air  to  the  plants. 

When  dead  leaves  at  any  time  appear  upon  the  plants, 
let  them  be  taken  off,  and  keep  them  perfectly  clear  from- 
weeds.  ' •• 

The  cauliflowers  which  are  planted  under  hand  or 
bell-glafies,  mufl;  be  treated  as  above/;  and  if  they  run 
long-lhanked,  lay  in  fome  dry  earth  round  about  their 
Hems. 

Where  caullflow'ers  were  not  planted  out  under  hand- 
glafles  lafl:  month,  it  may  ftill  be*  done  in  the  beginning 
of  this.  See  06lober. 

Spinach. 

Spinach  fliould  now  be  kept  perfedly  clean  from 
weeds : and,  where  the  plants  Hand  too  clofe,  let  fome 
of  the  fmallefl  be  taken  up  for  ufe,  fo  that  every  plant 
may  fland  flngly ; then  the  fun  and  air  can  come  at  the 
furface  of  the  ground  to  dry  it,  which  will  be  comfort- 
able to  the  plants,  and  they  will  thrive  the  better. 

When  you  gather  fpinach  of  the  {landing  plants,  let 
care  be  taken  to  cut  only  the  large  outfide  leaves,  leav- 
ing the  inner  ones  to  grow  larger,  and  they  will  be  fit  to 
gather  in  their  turn. 

Carrots  and  Parfneps,  Beet, 

The  beginning  of  this  month  you  fliouid  take  up  car- 
rots and  parfneps,  or  other  kitchen  roots,  in  order  to  lay 
them  in  fand,  to  preferve  them  for  winter  ufe. 
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If  thefe  roots  were*  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
ground,  they  would  canker  and  rot  ; b.iides,  if  fevere^ 
tfofl.  Ihould  fet  in,  the  ground  will  be  frozen  fo  hard, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  the  roots  up  at  the 
time  they  are  wanted. 

Take  the  advantage  therefore  of  a dry  mild  day,  and 
take  the  roots  out  of  the  ground  ; cut  the  tops  off  clofe, 
clean  them  from  earth,  and  carry  them  into  foiuc  con- 
venient dry  place. 

Then  lay  a bed  of  dry  fand  on  the  floor  about  two  or 
three  inches  chick ; place  the  roots  upon  the  fand  clofe 
together,  obferving  to  lay  the  crowns  of  the  roots  out- 
wards. 

Cover  the  roots  with  fand  two  inches  thick,  then  lay 
fome  more  roots  on  that,  and  then  more  land,  and  fo 
proceed  with  a layer  of  fand  and  another  of  roots,  till 
you  have  laid  them  all,  and  lay  fome  dry  ftraw  over  the 
whole. 

Likewife  dig  up  fome  red-beet  roots,  to  preferve  in  the 
fame  manner;  allbfalfafy,  fcorzonera,  &c.  laying  them 
in  fand  as  the  carrots  and  parfneps. 

Potatoes. 

Where  potatoes  Hill  remain  in  the  ground,  let  them 
now  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  poffible,  before  fevere  frofl: 
begins ; thefe  roots  cannot  bear  much  frofl,  for  fuch  as 
are  affefled  by  it,  immediately  turn  very  watery,  and 
then  are  not  fit  to  eat. 

They  Ihould  be  digged  up  with  a flat  three-tyned 
fork,  there  being  proper  potatoe-forks  for  the  purpofe, 
made  with  flat  tynes,  blunted,  roundilh  at  the  ends;  in 
proceeding  to  dig  up  the  potatoes,  previoufly  cut  down 
the  haulm  or  flalks  of  the  plants  near  tlie  ground,  the 
renvaining  part  of  the  flalks  w'ill  ferve  as  a diredion  in 
pitching  the  fork  ; then  in  digging  up  the  potatoes, 
turn  thern  clean  up  to  the  top;  and  colled  them  into 
bafkets,  &c, 

liCt  thefe  roots  when  taken  up  be  well  cleaned,  and 
laid  up  in  a dry  room;  and  when  the  weather  is  fevere, 
let  them  be  covered  with  fome  dry  ftraw,  and  let  this  be 
laid  almofl  a foot  thick  over  them. 

Thefe  roots  fliould  be  from  time  to  time  looked  over, 
and  all  fuch  as  have  any  tendency  to  rottemiefs  lltould 

be 
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be  taken  out,  for  fuch  would  infed  thofe  that  are  found, 
and  the  infection  would  foon  fpread, 

• 

Manure  and  trench  Kitchen-ground. 

Now  take  advantage  of  dry  days  and  frofty  weather, 
and  bring  in  rotten  dung  from  old  hot-beds,  or  from 
dung-hi!is,  and  lay  it  upon  fuch  vacant  pieces  of  kitch- 
en-ground as  want  manure. 

^he  Method  of  T’renching  Ground. 

Likewlfe  now  dig  or  trench  up  all  fuch  pieces  of 
'ground  as  are  vacant;  and,  in  order  that  the  ground 
may  receive  the  true  advantage  of  fallow,  let  every  piece, 
as  you  dig  or  trench  it,  be  laid  up  in  narrow  ridges. 

The  method  of  ridging  up  the  ground  in  winter, 
fliould  be  praftifed  in  every  foil  and  fituation,  it  being 
of  great  advantage  : this  will  improve  the  ground  more 
than  many  could  imagine;  for  by  its  being  laid  up  in 
fltarp  ridges,  the  froll,  fun,  and  air,  can  then  have  more 
free  accefs:  all  of  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  en- 
riching and  mellowing  the  ground  ; and  the  fooner  this 
is  done^thc  better. 

I’iierefore,  according  as  the  crops  are  cleared  off  the 
ground,  let  it  be  immediately  dug  or  trenched  up  in 
ridges. 

Let  the  ridges  be  dug  about  two  or  three  fpades  broad, 
and  one  or  two  deep,  and  lay  them  up  rough,  and  as  high 
and  lharp  as  they  will^iland.  See  Oftober. 

By  digging  the  vacant  pieces  of  ground  in  the  winter 
feafon,  it  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  foil,  but  italfo 
looks  neat,  and  will  greatly  forward  the  bufinefs  in  the 
Ipring,  when  there  is  always  a deal  oi  other  work  in  hand. 

I'he  ground  being  laid  up  in  ridges,  it'is  foon  Icveljed 
down  in  the  fpring,  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  reception 
of  feeds  or  plants.' 

Carrot  Seeds. 

Dig  a warm  border  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this 
month,  and  fow  in  it  fome  carrot  feed;  and  there  will 
be  a chance,  from  this  early  fowing,  to  have  very  foon 
in  the  fpring,  fome  young  carrots. 

But  low  only  a fmall  fpot  at  this  time,  for  there  Is  not 
much  dependence  in  having  great  fuccefs ; but  Hill  it  is 
proper  to  make  trial  of  a little  feed;  and,  if  the  winter 
^ ^ ^ proves 
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proves  any  thin?  mild,  there  will  be  a chance  of  having 
Ibme  early  fucccfs  in  fpring. 

Onions. 

Take  care  now  of  the  fpring  onions ; where  weeds  ap- 
pear, let  them  be  picked  out  with  care. 

Let  this  be  done  in  due  time  before  the  weeds  fpreaJ, 
as  they  would  now  foon  greatly  prejudice  thefe  fmall 
young  plants,  efpecially  chickweed  and  other  creeping 
weeds,  which  often  prevail  at  this  feafon,  and  foon  fpread 
over  the  furfacc. 

Hot-heds  to.3>aife  Afparogus. 

Now  is  a proper  time  to  begin  to  make  hot-beds  to 
force  afparagus,  if  not  done  lall  month : the  method  of 
making  and  managing  thefe  beds  may  be  feen  in  the 
work  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  in  February  and  December. 

Many  of  the  kitchen  gardeners  about  London  begin 
to  make  afparagus  hot-beds  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  September,  or  early  in  O6lober,  in  order  to  have 
afparagus  fit  to  gather  by  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  which  al- 
ways happens  the  fecondweek  in  November. 

But  if  a hot-bed  of  afparagus  was  begun  at  the  above  ' 
time,  another  (hould  be  made  the  middle  of  this  month, 
to  furnilh  a fucceffional  fupply.  / 
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Priming  and  nailing  Vines, 

VINES  either  againft  walls  or  in  the  vitiev^ard, 
Ihouid  new  be  pruned  and  nailed  ; and  this  may  be 
done  any  time  in  this  month. 

In  pruning  vines,  you  mull  obferve  to  leave  in  every 
part  a proper  fupply  of  the  laft  fummer’s  flioots  to  bear 
fruit  the  next  year;  and  let  all  the  irregular  and  fuoer- 
abundant  ihoots,  that  are  not  wanted,  be  cut  out  clofe; 
together  with  part  of  the  former  year’s  bearers,  and  old 
ufelefs  wood,  which  mull  now  be  cut  out  to  make  room 
for  the  bearing  Ihoots  or  branches. 

For  the  lall  fummer’s  Ihoots  which  are  now  left,  will, 
in  the  fpring,  produce  from  every  eye  or  bud  a younw 

Ihoot 
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Jlioot,  and  on  thefe  young  fhoots  the  grapes  are  produced 
the  fame  fuminer ; for  vines  feldom  produce  bearing 
rlhoots  from  any  but  one  year  old  wood. 

Therefore  the  main  article  to  be  obferved  now  is  to 
leave  a fufficient  fupply  of  the  lafl  fummer’s  flioots  in 
every  part. 

Choofe  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  fituated  flioots,  with  the 
Ihortefl;  joints,  cutting  out  the  fuperabundancy,  with 
part  of  the  old  wood,  as  above  faid ; and  let  each  re- 
maining flioot  be  fliortened  according  to  its  ftrength. 

The  general  rule  is  to  fliorten  the  flioots  to  three,  four, 
five  or  fix  eyes  or  joints  in  length  ; which  rule  fliould  be 
always  obferved  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  difier- 
ent  flioots;  and  never  leave  the  ftrongefl;  flioots  more 
than  four,  five,  or  fix  eyes,  or  joints ; for  when  the  flioots 
are  left  longer,  they  only  fill  the  vines  in  the  enfuing 
fummer  with  more  flioots  than  you  can  find  room  to  lay 
in  ; and,  befides,  the  fruit  upon  fuch  fhoots,  would  be 
fmall  and  ill  grown,  in  proportion;  therefore  it  is  befl 
to  fliorten  the  flioots  to  the  length  above  mentioned; 
then  each  flioot,  fo  fliortened,  will,  next  fummer,  produce 
three,  four  or  five  good  flioots,  with  two  or  three  bunches 
of  fruit  upon  each,  and  the  fruit  upon  thefe  flioots  will 
be  found  to  grow  large,  and  will  ripen  well,  and  in  due 
time,  and  one  large  bunch  of  grapes  is  at  any  time  worth 
three  fmall  ones. 

In  fliortening  the  flioots,  mind  to  cut  them  about  half 
an  inch  above  an  eye,  and  make  the  cut  doping  be- 
hind it.  _ 

Let  the  branches  or  flioots  in  general  be  left  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  or  more,  but  that  at  lead. 

Take  care  to  prune  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  there  may 
always  be  a fucceflion  of  young  branches  towards  the 
bottom  to  come  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  old  naked 
wood,  which  inufl;  be  cut  out  occafionally,  as  it  becomes 
unferviceable. 

Never  fufter  old  naked  branches  to  remain  in  any  part 
of  the  vine  where  there  is  younger  branches  or  flioots 
properly  fituated  to  come  in  to  fupply  their  place. 

W^hen  you  have  finiflied  pruning,  let  the  branches  be 
nailed  up  neatly,  obferving  to  lay  them  in  firait  and  re- 
gularly ten  or  twelve  inches  diflant. 

If  you  have  left  too  many  branch-s  when  you  pruned, 
let  that  be  remedied  in  nailing,  by  cutting  out  tne  iu- 
' perabundaiit  wood  in  a regular  manner. 


Fri’n; 
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Prune  Apricot-trees ^ iAc. 

Prune  apricot,  peach,  and  n ediiarJne- trees ; and  this 
may  be  done  any  time  in  this  month. 

In  pruning  theie  trees  you  are  to  obferve  the  fame 
method  as  mentioned  in  the  former  month  ; the  laO: 
lummer’s  (hoots  having  been  trained  in  abundantly  in 
fummer,  the  moll  irregular  and  overbundant  of  them 
are  now  to  be  pruned  out,  and  a due  fupply  of  the  bcfl- 
placed,  and  moil  promifing  moderate  llrong  Ihoots  are  to 
be  preferved  in  every  part  at  proper  diftances,  for  thefe 
trees  produce  their  fruit  principally  upon  the  former 
year’s  Hioots. 

d’he  old  naked  branches  which  have  no  young  Ihoots 
on  them,  fhould  be  either  entirely  cut  out  or  Ihortcned 
to  fome  convenient  branch  thatfupports  fuch  llioots ; cb- 
ferving  always  to  cut  them  off  clofe,  leaving  no  dump 
and  make  the  cut  fmooth.  ^ ^ ’ 

Let  it  be  a rule  in  pruning  thefe  trees,  to  let  fome  of 
the  old  naked  wood  in  every  part  be  cutaway  every  year, in 
winter  pruning,  to  make  room  for  the  lad  fummer’s 
Ihoots,  a due  fupply  of  which  Ihould  be  left  every  where 
at  moderate  didances  to  bear  fruit  next  fummer ; and  all 
luch  as  are  not  wanted  mud  be  cut  away  quite  clofe 
leaving  no  fpurs.  ’ 

The  young  Ihoots  which  are  now  left  mud  be  at  the 
fame  time  fhortened,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  vi- 

drength  of  the  diderent  ^heo^s  • 
IS  done  in  order  to  promote  their  producing  a more 
edetlaa  fupply  of  new  Ihoots  next  year,  to  bear  fruit  the 
year  fobo.ving. 

For  the  principal  particulars  of  performing  the  me- 
chanical operation  of  general  pruning  of  all  thefe  trees 

and  fliortening  the  Hioots,  &c.  fee  the  Fruit-Garden  of 

January  and  Odober. 

Likewilb  obferve,  that  as  foon  as  a tree  is  pruned,  it 
'anoth^er  "method  to  nail  that  before  you  prune 

Nail  all  the  branches  and  Ihoots  pcrfedly  draio-ht  and 
clofe  to  the  wall,  and  at  regular  didances ; five  inches  or 
thereabouts  IS  the  didance  that  the  Ihoots  and  branches 
Jn  general  Ihould  be  laid  from  one  another. 
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Plant^  Wall-trees. 

Now  Hill  tranfplant,  for  the  walls,  where  wanted, 
peach,  nedtarine,  and  apricot- trees ; alfo  plums  and 
cherries,  &c.  allotting  the  three  former  principally  the 
bell  foath  walls;  and  let  fome  of  the  two  latter  have 
alfo  a fouth  afpedl  ; and  may  likewife  plant  fome  of  all 
the  forts  in  well  and  eail  expofures. 

Let  the  borders  where  thefe  trees  are  to  be  planted  be 
prepared  in  a proper  manner. 

Where  an  entire  new  plantation  is  to  be  made,  let  the 
borders  be  trenched  all  the  way  about  two  fpades  deep  ; 
and  where  an  addition  of  frefli  earth  is  wanted,  let  fome 
be  added  at  the  fame  time  : loam  is  bell,  if  it  can  be  had, 
with  a quantity  of  very  rotten  dung. 

But  where  only  a few  trees  are  wanted  in  different 
places,  in  fuch  cafe,  that  part  of  the  border  where  the 
trees  are  to  Hand,  need  only  to  be  trenched,  adding  rotten 
dung  and  a barrow  full  or  two  of  good  loam,  or  other  frefh 
earth. 

I'he  trees  Ihould  be  planted  at  the  dillance  of  at  lead 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  from  one  another,  with  the  Hem 
of  each, tree  about  four  inches  from  the  wall  and  inclin- 
ing thereto  with  the  head. 

Prune  Apphy  Plum,  and  Pear-trees  egainfi  Walls  and  on 

Efpaliers. 

Prune  plum,  apple,  and  pears,  both  agalnll  walls  and 
on  efpaliers : this  operation  may  be  performed  on  thefe 
trees  any  time  this  momth. 

In  pruning  the  plum,  apple  and  pear-trees  againd 
walls  or  efpaliers,  obferve  that  as  the  fame  bearers  re- 
main many  years  of  a fruitful  date,  let  only  any  cafual 
worn  out  wood  thereof,  or  any  very  irregular  or  crowd- 
ing branches  and  decayed  parts  be  cut  out,  together  w’ith 
all  the  fuperduous  and  ill-placed  young  fhoots  of  lad 
fummer. 

But  it  mud  be  obferved,  where  a fupply  of  young  bear- 
ing wood  is  wanting  in  any  part  of  thefe  trees,  that  fOme 
of  the  bed  fituated  fhoots  of  the  lad  fummer’s  growth,  * 
mud  now  be  left  in  every  fuch  place : thefe  fhoots  are  not 
to  be  fhortened,  but  each  mud  be  laid  in  at  full  length  ; 
and,  according  as  they  advance  in  length,  mud  dill  be 
trained  to  the  wall  or  efpalier,  without  being  reduced  in 
iheir  length  in  any  future  pruning,  either  in  fummer  or 
winter,  where  there  is  room  to  extend  them. 


For 
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For  the  fhoots  which  are  now  laid  in  at  full  length,  and 
not  hereafter  Hiortened,  will,  in  the  fecond  or  third  year 
after,  begin  to  produce  fome  thick  Ihort  Ihoots  or  fpurs, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  feme  not  fo  long  ; and  upon 
thefe  Iboots  or  natural  fpurs,  and  on  no  other,  the  fruit  of 
thefe  trees  are  always  produced. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  flioots  which  are  laid 
in  to  bear,  to  be  fhortened  or  topped,  as  by  many  igno- 
rantly praftifed,  they  would,  in  that  cafe,  produce  no 
fuch  Ihoots  or  fpurs  as  above  for  fruit : but,  inftead  of 
that,  would,  in  the  places  where  the  fpurs  or  bloffoin- 
buds  would  otherwife  appear,  fend  out  numbers  of  llrong 
and  altogether  ufelefs  wood  flioots ; and  the  trees  would 
be  continually  crowded  with  ufelefs  wood,  and  not  one 
branch  would  be  in  a condition  to  bear,  fo  long  as  you 
keep  fhortening  them,  and  the  trees  would  not  produce 
one  fruit  for  ten  'in  the  other  method  of  leaving ; 
thereforCj  Hill  train  the  flioots  or  branches  as  they  advance 
in  length  to  the  wall  or  efpalier,  without  reducing  them. 

This  plainly  determines  what  method  is  to  be  taken  in 
pruning  thefe  trees,  to  bring  them  to  a condition  to  bear  ; 
it  ibews  plainly  that  neither  the  young  nor  old  branches 
are,  in  the  general  courfe  of  pruning,  to  be  lliortened. 

But  in  the  courfe  of  pruning  the  above  trees,  the 
branches  in  general  fhould  be  well  examined  with  a cu- 
rious eye;  and,  if  there  are  any  old  naked  or  w'orn-out 
branches,  not  furnifhing  good  bearing  fpurs,  or  are 
decayed,  or  of  any  unfruitful  Hate,  let  fuch  be  taken 
out,  to  make  room  to  train  the  more  proper  bearing 
branches,  and  the  fupply  of  young  wood,  in  a reguLtr 
manner. 

When  the  old  ufelefs  wood  is  cut  out,  examine  all  the 
remaining  ufeful  branches ; and,  wdiere  thefe  any  where 
Hand  too  clofe,  let  fome  of  them  be  taken  away  ; obferv- 
ing,  to  clear  out  the  moH  irregular  grown,  and  fuch  as 
can  be  bell  fpared,  and  let  no  two  branches  grow  acrofs 
one  another. 

And  all  the  laH  fummer’s  Hioots  which  are  not  wanted 
for  a fupply  of  wood,  muH  now  be  cut  away  ; let  thefe  be 
cutoH' quite  clofe,  leaving  no  fpurs  but  what  are  natu- 
rally produced. 

Let  the  branches  in  general  be  left  at  the  diflance  of' 
fix  inches  at  leaH  from  one  another. 

Z 2 
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As  foon  as  one  tree  is  pruned,  let  the  branches  be  im- 
mediately nailed  to  the  wall  or  tied  to  the  efpaiier  ; let 
them  belaid  in  horizontally,  and  let  everyone  be  trained 
llraight  and  clofe,  and  at  regular  dillances. 

Prune  Cherry-trees. 

Cherry-  trees  may  alfo  be  pruned  now  ; either  dwarfs 
againll  walls,  on'uch  as  are  llandards. 

In  pruning  the  wall  cherries,  nearly  the  fame  method 
is  to  be  pradlifed  as  propofed  above  in  pruning  plums, 
&:c.  for  as  the  fame  bearers  continue  fruitful  many  years 
let  only  any  cafual  worn-out  old  branches,  as  fupport 
but  little  or  no  bearing  fruit-fpurs,  be  taken  «iT,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  train  the  full  bearing  branches, 
and  the  fupply  of  young  wood,  in  a free  and  regular 
manner  to  the  wall. 

Likewife  obferve  where  a fupply  of  new  wood  is  want- 
ing in  any  part,  leave  for  that  purpofe,  in  ^e  proper 
places,  fome  of  the  ftrongeil  of  the  lall  year’s  (hoots ; and 
alfo  fuch  of  thefe  (hoots  as  are  not  wanted  for  ihe  above 
purpofe  mull  now  be  cut  away  quite  clofe,  leaving  no 
llumps. 

The  ihootsof  thefe  trees,  and  the  branches  in  general, 
muft  alfo  be  trained  in  without  being  (hortened  or  topped. 

For  cherry-trees  alfo  produce  their  frait  principally 
upon  Ihort  robull  fpurs  ; and  the  branches  or  ihoots  will 
begin  to  produce  fome  of  them  in  the  fecond  year,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  flrortened. 

The  general  branches  and  occafional  fupply  of  young 
wood,  in  wall  cherries,  Ihould  remain  five  or  fix  inches 

didance.  . ... 

But  in  pruning  morella  cherry-trees,  in  particular,  al- 
ways take  care  to  leave  every  year  a due  fupply  of  the  lad 
fummer’s  (hoots ; and  thefe  (hould  be  left  in  every  part 
of  the  tree,  at  the  diftance  of  four,  five  or  fix  inches ; for 
this  kind  of  cherry-tree,'  in  particular,  produces  its 
fruit  principally  upon  the  laft  years’  Ihoots. 

Let  all  the  forts  of  thefe  trees  be  regularly  nailed  to 
the  wall,  tree  and  tree,  according  as  they  are  pruned ; 
training  the  branches  llraight,  about  fve  or  fix  inches 
afundcr. 

Plant  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries. 

Tranfplant  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  for 

efpaliers,  and  walls,  where  they  are  wanting}  and  this 

i may 
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may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month,  when  the  weather 
is  open. 

By  having  thefe  trees  in  efpaliers,  .and  againft  walls, 
their  fruit  is  greatly  improved  in  fize,  beauty  and  fla- 
vour : though  apples  are  rarely  indulged  with  a wail,  but 
all  the  others  are  planted  as  wall  and  efpalier-trees. 

Where  the  above  trees  are  to  be  planted  againft  walls 
or  efpaliers,  do  not  forget  to  allow  them  proper  room  ; 
for  this  has  been  often  forgot  in  making  new  planta- 
tions, for  we  very  often  fee  them  planted  fo  clofe  toge- 
ther, as  would  induce  one  to  think,  that  the  perfon  who 
planted  them  never  entertained  a thought  of  their  ever 
growing  any  larger ; for  by  the  time  the  trees  begin  to 
bear  tolerably,  they  have  met,  and  incumbered,  and. 
ilarved  one  another. 

Therefore  let  this  caution  be  ob ferved : never  plant 
fruit-trees  of  any  kind  too  clofe,  neither  for  wails,  efpa- 
liers, nor  ftandards. 

The  proper  diflance  for  general  planting  is  thus:  let 
the  trees  which  are  to  be  planted  againft  walls  or  efpaliers 
befet  at  leaft  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  diftant,  but  twenty 
would  not  be  too  much  ; particularly  for  apples  and 
pears,  which  indeed  fhould  never  be  planted  clofer  j and 
for  fuch  as  are  grafted  or  budded  upon  free  ftocks, 
twenty-five  feet  will  be  an  eligible  diftance  in  efpa- 
liers, &c. 

But  as  to  plum  and  cherry-trees  for  walls  and  efp.a- 
liers,  fifteen  feet  at  leaft  fhould  be  allowed,  but  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  is  a more  advifeable  diftance. 

Let  the  border,  or  at  leaft  the  place  where  each  tree  is 
to  be  planted,,  be  trenched  two  fpades  deep,  and  let 
fome  very  rotten  dung  be  dug  in ; but  where  the  earth  of 
the  border  is  not  naturally  good,  let  fome  frefh  loam,  if 
it  can  be  obtained,  be  brought  in,  and  work  it  well  up 
with  a little  rotten  dung,  and  part  of  the  earth  of  the 
border. 

But  frelh  loam  will  be  particularly  ferviceable,  if 
there  are  only  two  or  three  !>arrows  full  added  to  the 
place  where  the  tree  is  to  be  placed ; for  moil  trees  thrive 
well  in  fuchafoil. 

Planting  Standard  Fruit-trees. 

Standard  apples,  apd  other  fruit-trees  of  all  forts,  may 
alfo  be  brought  in  and  planted  any  time  this  month,  in’ 
.^nild  weather. 
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Where  a plantation  of  ftandard  trees  is  to  be  made, 
either  for  an  orchard  or  in  the  garden,  the  trees  fhould 
be  fet  at  the  diltance  of  at  leall  thirty  or  forty  feet  every 
way  from  one  another;  but  fifty  or  hxty  feet  is  more  ad- 
vifeable,  if  for  a continued  full  plantation. 

Fig-trees. 

Now  go  over  the  fig-trees,  and  pull  off  all  thofe  au- 
tumnal fruit  which  are  now  upon  the  branches,  for  they 
are  ufelefs,  and  if  left  on  would  injure  the  eyes  of  the 
young  tender  branches  which  are  for  next  year’s  bearers. 

At  the  fame  time  let  all  the  principal  flioots  be  nailed 
up  clofe  to  the  wall ; but  it  would  not  be  advifeable  to 
prune  thefe  trees  now;  it  is  better  to  defer  that  until 
February  or  March:  but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  tack  up 
all  the  bell  fhoots  to  the  wall,  the  better  to  fecure  them 
from  the  froft  and  the  power  of  the  wind. 

It  will  likevvife,  in  time  of  very  hard  frofts,  be  proper 
tofhelter  fome  of  the  bell  fig-trees  by  a covering  of  mats, 
to  protedf  the  young  fhoots  which  are  to  bear  fruit  next 
year. 

Prune  Goofeberries  and  Currants. 

Prune  goofeberries  any  time  this  month,  and  you  may 
alfo  prune  currants. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  often  negleftsd  in  the  article  of 
pruning;  but  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  beflow  a 
fkilful  pruning  on  thefe  trees,  he  will  find  his  account  in 
it  about  thejatter  end  of  June  and  July,  in  thelargenefs 
of  the  fruit. 

For  if  thefe  trees  be  kept  thin  of  branches,  and  all 
old  wood  cut  out  as  it  becomes  unferviceable,  and  young 
ones  left  in  their  place,  the  fruit  of  fuch  trees  will  be 
much  larger  than  what  is  commonly  to  be  met  with. 

The  branches  in  general  fhould  Hand  fair  and  clear 
of  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
or  thereabouts ; that  is,  at  their  extremities. 

Suffer  no  fuckers  from  the  roots  to  Hand,  to  come  in- 
for  bearing  branches  ; but  let  thefe  in  general  be  always 
cleared  away  every  year. 

For  the  general  method  of  pruning  thefe  fruit  fhrubs, 
fee  lall  month,  January,  February,  &c. 
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Plant  Goofe berry  and  Currant-trees. 

Goofeberry  and  currant-trees  may  Hill  be  brought  in 
and  planted  where  wanted  ; in  planting  thefe  Ihrubs  al- 
low the  fame  diftance  between  plant  and  plant  as  direct- 
ed in  the  former  month,  and  January  and  February. 

As  thefe  trees  grow  up,  mind  always  to  train  them 
with  a clear  and  fingleltem,  at  lead  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  height. 

Likewife  let  all  fuckers  be  conftantly  taken  up  as  they 
rife  from  the  roots  for  they  disfigure  the  trees  and  Harve 
the  bearing  branches. 

Prune  and  Plant  Rafpberries. 

Prune  rafpberries : this  is  Hill  a proper  time,  and  do 
it  in  the  manner  diretHed  in  the  fpring  and  laH  month, 
and  clear  away  the  cuttings,  then  dig  the  ground  be- 
tween the  plants. 

Plantations  of  rafpberries  may  Hill  be  made,  but  let 
this  be  done  as  foon  in  the  month  as  pohible. 

Thefe  muH  be  planted  in  an  open  fpot ; let  the  rows 
be  four  or  five  feet  diHant,  and  allow  three  feet  J^etween 

plant  and  plantin  the  row.  See  October,  January,  andFeb. 

/ 

DreJJing  and  Planting  the  Stra~jjberry-hsds , 

Clean  the  Hraw'berry-beds ; and,  • where  it  was  not 
done  laH  month,  let  them  have  fuch  a drefling  as  there 
mentioned.. 

Strawberry  plants,  where  wanting,  may  alfo  Hill  be 
planted ; but  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed. 

The  manner  of  planting  thefe  plants  is  mentioned  in 
October  and  September,  &c. 

Plant  Filbert-trees, 

Now  is  a good  time  to  plant  filbert-trees,  and  it  is 
alfo  a proper  time  to  plant  thofe  of  the  hazle-nut,  and 
others  of  that  kind,  where  fuch  plants  are  wanted. 

All  of  thefe  trees  will  thrive  in  almoH  any  fituation 
where  it  is  not  too  wet  in  winter:  they  are  principally 
raifed  by  fuckers  from  the  root,  or  by  layers  of  the 
young  branches,  to  continue  the  defirable  varieties  per- 
manent in  their  kind ; they  being  apt  to  vary  when  raifed 
from  the  nuts. 
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The  trees  fhould  be  planted  in  rows,  allowing  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row,  and 
the  rows_  fhould  be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diftant,  and 
may  train  them  to  fingle  flems  oi  three,  four,  five 
or  fix  feet,  and  permitted  to  branch  out  above  with  full 
heads,  according  to  their  natural  order  of  growth. 

IPlarit  Walnut-trees  and  Chefnuts. 

Now  plant  walnut-trees,  and  it  is  alfo  a good  feafon 
to  plant  chefnuts.  Thefe  trees  are  more  fit  to  be  planted 
in  parks,  or  other  open  places,  than  in  gardens ; fet 
thefe  trees  at  leak  thirty  or  forty  feet  diliant  from  one 
another. 

Plant  Mulberry-trees^  Medlars^  and  ^inccs. 

Mulberry,  medlar,  and  quince-trees,  may  now  be 
fafely  tranfplanted. 

iVo/r,  The  mulberry-trees  are  mod  commonly  planted, 
and  trained  for  ftandards ; a few  irees  of  them  is  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  fervice  of  a family,  or  for  variety,  and  to 
have  earlier  and  larger  fruit,  may  alfo  plant  fome  for 
walls  and  efpaliers.  There  are  two  forts,  the  black  and 
the  white  fruited,  but  the  black  is  the  fort  to  cultivate 
for  general  fupply. 

Medlars  may  either  be  planted  for  ftandards,  or  fo^ 
efpaliers ; but  by  the  latter,  the  fruit  is  generally  much 
larger. 

Quinces  fucceed  very  well  in  ftandards,  but  they  are 
alfo  fometimes  planted  in  efpaliers,  to  form  a variety 
among  other  fruit-trees  trained  in  that  order. 

^ Diredlions  for  Planting, 

This  being  now  a moft  eligible  feafon  for  planting 
moft  forts  of  fruit-trees,  it  is  necelfary  to  obferve,  that 
in  procuring  them  for  planting,  it  is  of  conftderable  im- 
portance to  have  them  taken  up  with  their  full  fpread  of 
roots,  all  as  entire  as  pcftible. 

In.  planting  any  kind  of  fruit  trees,  take  care  always 
to  let  a hole  be  opened  for  each  tree,  wide  enough  to  let 
the  roots  fpread  freely  and  equally  every  way,  ani  let  the 
bottom  of  the  holes  be  always  well  loofened. 

Likewife  obferve  to  let  the  roots  of  the  trees  be  always 
pruned  where  needful ; that  is,  cut  oft'  only  any  broken 
parts,  and  trim  the  ends  of  very  long  draggling  roots  in 
general,  for -this  makes  them  more  freely  produce  new 
hbres.  Likewife  prune  any  irregular  and  crofs-placed 

ftioots 
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fhoots  and  branches  of  the  head,  and  red  uce  within  bounds 
any  very  long  ilragglers  and  very  crouded  wood,  leaving 
the  eligible  branches  in  regular  order. 

The  next  caution  is,  never  to  plant  a tree  too  deep  ; 
never  let  the  upper  part  of  the  roots  be  more  than  from 
three  or  four  to  live  or  fix  inches  below  the  common  fur- 
faccof  the  ground. 

And  in  planting  the  tree,  take  good  care  to  place  It 
upright  in  the  hole,  and  let  the  earth  be  well  broken, 
and  throw  it  in  equally  about  all  the  roots,  and  at  the 
fame  time  Ihaklng  the  tree  gently,  to  caufe  the  earth  to 
fall  in  clofc  among  all  the  fmall  roots  and  fibres : and 
when  the  hole  is  filled  up,  let  the  furface  of  the  earth  be 
gently  trodden  round  the  tree. 

Prune  Standard  Fruit-trees, 

Standard  apple  and  pear-trees,  and  all  other  ftandard 
fruit-trees,  both  in  gardens  and  orchards,  &c.  may  now 
have  any  neceiTary  prunings,  to  reform  cafual  irregulari- 
ties; very  crouding  branches,  and  any  decayed  wood  and- 
worn-out  bearers. 

Where  any  large  branch  grows  in  a rambling  manner 
crofs  the  reft,  let  it  be  cut  out. 

Where  the  branches  ftand  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  interfere' 
with,  and  greatly  crowd  each  other,  let  the  molt  irregu- 
Jar  growers  be  cut  off. 

Let  all  dead  wood  and  'very  old  worn-out  branches  be 
cut  away  in  every  part  of  thefe  trees ; and  any  very  long, 
rambling  branches  and  low  ftragglers,  fhould  be  reduced 
to  order,  agreeable  to  the  general  branches  of  the  head. 

By  keeping  the-  trees  thin,  and  taking  away  all  irre-- 
gular  growing  and  old  cafual  worn-out  branches,  it  is  > 
the  only  way  to  have  large  and  well-tafted  fruit,  and  alfo 
to  have  handfome  and  lafting  trees. 

Having  cleared  your  trees  from  all  ufelefs  branches,, 
let  the  remaining  ones  be-  well  cleared  from  mofs,  if 
there  be  any  on  them.  . 


The  Pleasure,  or  Flower  Garden. 

Clear  the  Borders, 

] O W clear  the  borders  from  all  dead  annual  plants, 
pulling  them  up  by  the  roots;  fuch  as  African 
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and  French  marigolds,  lavateras,  China  afters,  and  all 
other  of  the  like  kinds. 

Cut  down  all  the  ftems  or  decayed  flower-ftalks  of  pe- 
rennial plants*,  and  let  the  borders  be  well  cleared  from 
leaves  of  trees  and  all  forts  of  rubbilh. 

After  this  let  the  furface  of  the  borders  be  gone  over 
\va^  a Dutch  hoe  in  a dry  day,  and  then  rake  them  fmooth. 

This  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  renders  the 
borders  clean  and  decent  for  the  winter  feafon. 

They  will  alio  be  clear  and  ready  to  receive  what 
Other  plants  you  think  are  wanting. 

When  the  borders  areperfet.ly  clear,  go  round  and  fee 
where  any  forts  of  perennial  plants  are  wanting,  and  fet 
down  a ftick  for  a mark. 

Plant t7ig  Peretmial  Plants, 

Many  forts  of  perennial  plants  may  ftill  be  planted; 
fuch  as  the  double  fcarlet  lychnis,  double  rofe-campion, 
double  rocket,  catchfly,  campanula,  bachelor’s  buttons, 
and  the  like. 

Likewife  plant,  where  wanted,  fweet-williams,  wall- 
flowers, ftock  July  flowers,  columbines,  Canterbury  bells, 
tree  primrol'e,  Greek  valerian,  and  honefty. 

This  is  alfo  a good  time  to  tranfplant  perennial  fun- 
flower,  golden  rod,  perennial  afters,  hollyhocks,  French 
honeyfuck’es,  monk’s-hood,  and  pionies. 

Now  you  may  likewife  plant  thrift,  London  pride, 
gentianella,  double  daifies,  polyanthufes,  and  primrofes, 
with  many  other  forts. 

In  planting  the  different  forts,  mind  to  let  all  the  large 
or  tall  growing  plants  be  placed  backward  in  the  border 
or  clump,  and  fet  them  a good  diftance  from  one  an- 
other. 

Likewife  obferve  to  intermix  the  different  forts  in  fuch 
a manner  ae  there  may  be  an  agreeable  variety  and  re- 
gifclar  fuccelfion  of  flowers  in  every  part. 

Plant  Tulips^  Cfr, 

Tnii  is  ftill  a proper  time  to  plant  tulips,  hyacinths, 
and  various  other  hardy  bulbous  roots,  and  let  it  be 
done  in  dry  open  weather,  and  as  early  in  the  month  as 
poffible,  for  any  general  plantations. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths,  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
beds,  muft  be  planted  in  rows  nine  inches  afunder,,  and  the 

fame 
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fame  diftance  muft  be  allowed  between  plant  and  plant  in 
the  row,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  deep  ; and  fuch 
as  are  defigned  for  the  common  flower  borders,  may  ei- 
ther be  depofited  in  a continued  row,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  edge,  or  planted  in  fmall  patches  or 
clumps,  three  or  four  roots  together.  See  lafl;  month, 
and  the  fpring  planting. 

Let  thefe  roots  be  planted  in  fuch  beds  and  borders  as. 
lie  tolerably  dry  all  winter ; for  if  the  ground  be  too 
wet,  the  roots  planted  now  would  rot. 

I 

Plant  RanitnCiilufes  and  Anemones, 

The  ranunculufes  and  anemones  Ihould  alfobe  planted 
in  beds  and  borders  of  light  dry  earth,  for  a wet  foil 
would  be  apt  to  rot  thefe'  roots : — let  the  beds  be  three 
or  four  feet  wide,  finiflied  ofi' a little  rounding,  with  a 
fmooth  even  furface. 

Let  the  choicefl;  kinds  of  thefe  roots  be  planted  in  beds, 
for  the  convenience  of  prote£ling  them  in  winter,  andiu- 
the  fpring,  when  they  are  in  bloom. 

In  planting  thefe  roots,  let  the  fame  diflance  and  man- 
ner be  obferved  as  in  lafl  month. 

But  if  you  plant  them  in  the  borders,  let  them  be  put 
in  fmall  patches,  four  or  five  roots  in  a patch,  and  the 
patches  be  nine  or  ten  feet  diftant. 

Thefe  roots  Ihould  not  be  planted  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  deep  at  moft. 

Plant  Crscufes, 

Crocufes  of  different  forts  may  now  be  planted,  and  it 
is  time  all  thefe  forts  were  put  into  the  ground. 

Thefe  roots  Ihould  be  planted  within  fix  inches  of  the 
edge  of  the  border,  and  it  will  be  befi;  to  plant  them  in. 
the  manner  mentioned  lait  month. 

Do  not  plant  thefe  roots  deeper  than  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  furfacci 

Planting  Narcijfufes  and  other  Bulbs. 

NarcifiTufes  and  jonquils,  and  all  other  bulbous  roots 
that  are  fiili  above  ground,  may  now  be  planted,  when 
time  and  dry  open  weather  will  permit. 
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’ Auriculas  in  Pots. 

The  auriculas  in  pots,  and  the  carnation  layers  which 
w,ere  planted  in  fmall  pots,  mull  now  be  well  guarded 
from  heavy  rains,  fnow  and  froft,  when  either  happens. 

The  pots  ihould  at  this  time  may  be  placed  or  plunged 
clofe  together  in  a garden  frame,  if  not  done  laft  month  ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  let  the  plants  be 
defended  by  putting  on  the  glafles. 

Eat  where  there  is  no  frame  to  be  had,  let  the  pots  be 
fet  clofe  together,  in  araifed  bed  of  dry  foil,  about  four 
feet  wide;  and  if  the  earth  be  dry,  plunge  them:  then 
place  hoops  acrofs,  and  in  bad  weather  let  mats  be 
drawn  over  them. 

Let  thefe  plants,  in  dry  open  weather,  be  conftantly 
uncovered,  day  and  night. 

"VVlien  there  are  no  proper  convenience  of  fhclter,  the 
pots  of  auriculas  in  particular  may  be  laid  down  on  one 
fide,  under  a fotith  wall ; and  place  the  carnation  alfo 
in  a fimilar  fuuation,  but  the  pots  not  laid  down. 

Seedling  Flcnvers. 

The  boxes  or  pots  of  feedling  flowers  fliould  be  re- 
moved to  a warm  fituation  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
provided  it  was  not  done  in  Odlober. 

If  thefe  boxes  or  pots  are  plunged  in  a dry  warm  bor- 
der, it  will  fecure  the  young  bulbs,  or  other  plants,  the 
better  from  hard  frolls  ;*  and  w'hen  the  weather  proves 
very  fevere,  it  will  be  advifcable  alfo  to  cover  them  with 
long  litter  or  with  mats. 

Prune  Flcrwering  Shrubs. 

Prune  flowering  jfhrubs  and  evergreens,  and  dig  the 
ground  between  and  about  the  plants. 

Cut  out  from  thefe  fhrubs  all  very  long  rambling  grow- 
ing Ihoots,  of  the  laft  fummer’s  growth  ; alfo  take  out  cr 
fhorten  all  ftraggling  or  irregular  branches,  and  cut  out 
all  dead  wood. 

When  the  branches  of  any  ftirub  ftand  too  clofe,  let 
fome  of  the  worft  be  taken  away,  leaving  the  reft  at 
fomewhat  regular  diftances. 

Let  none  of  the  branches  of  two  or  more  ftirubs  inter- 
fere or  mix  together  ; but  let  every  plant  be  kept  Angle, 
which  is^always  more  pleaftng  to  the  eye. 


When 
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When  the  Ihrubs  are  pruned,  let  the  ground  be  then 
neatly  dug  one  fpade  deep,  and  take  up  all  fuckers  fent 
up  from  the  roots  of  the  fhrubs. 

Tranfplant  hardy  Flov)ering  Shrubs, 

Tranfplanting  may  ftill  be  continued  in  open  weather 
among  the  hardy  kinds  of  flowering  flirubs  and  trees. 

Particularly  rofes,  honeyfuckles,  fyringas,  lilacs,  and 
laburnums  will  fucceed  very  well. 

You  may  alfo  ftill  tranfplant  bladder  fena,  fcorpion  fe- 
na,  althaea  frutex,  and  fpirsea  frutex,  with  the  double- 
flowering  cherry,  jafmines,  gelder-rofe,  and  all  other.- 
hardy  fhrubs  and  trees. 

Planti?ig  Forejl  Trees, 

Foreft  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds  may  now  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  all  places  where  required  : there 
are  a great  variety  of  thefe  forts,  both  of  the  deciduous 
and  evergreen  tribe  ; for  which  fee  the  Catalogue  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

Let  them  be  digged  up  for  planting  with  their  full 
fpreadof  roots,  and  only  trim  broken  or  ftraggling  parts 
thereof ; prune  off  ftrong  fhoots  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftem,  and  any  irregularity  of  the  head,  carefully  pre- 
ferving  the  top  leading  fhoot  entire. 

Then  let  them  be  planted  in  the  order  explained  in 
the  Pleafure  Garden  for  March  : fee  alfo  the  general  me- 
thod of  tree-planting  in  Oftober,  &c.  and  as  foon  as 
planted,  let  fuch  tall  and  full-headed  trees,  in  expofed 
lituations,  as  feem  to  need  fupport,  have  each  one  or 
more  flakes,  and  their  ftems  faftened  thereto,  in  order 
to  fecure  them  againft  impetuous  winds. 

The  Care  of  nenjj  planted  Trees, 

Take  care  now,  if  frofts  Ihould  fet  in,  to  protefl  the 
roots  of  the  more  curious  new  planted  fhrubs  and  trees, 
by  laying  mulch  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; but  this 
is  particularly  to  be  underftood  of  the  more  tender  kinds. 

Likewife  place  flakes,  and  tie  tall  new  planted  trees  and 
fhrubs  as  ftand  in  need  of  fupport,  efpecially  thofc  in  ex- 
pofed fituations ; let  this  be  done  in  due  time,  for  it  is 
a very  material  article ; becaufe,  while  the  wind  rocks 
them  at  the  roots  it  prevents  them  putting  out  new  fibres ; 

or 
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or  at  leaft,  as  foon  as  put  out,  where  not  fecured  with 
flakes,  they  are  broken  off,  or  much  diflurbed  by  the 
firll  high  winds. 

Therefore  let  a flout  flake  be  drove  down  to  every  fuch 
new  planted  tree  or  fhrub,  which  the  wind  has  evidently 
mush  power  over,  either  by  their  tall  • growth  or 
large  head,  and  let  the  principal  flem  be  tied  to  the 
flake  in  a neat  and  fecure  manner.  • 

Grafs  Walks  and  La'vons. 

Nowlet  the  grafs  walks  and  lawns  be  poled  and  rolled,- 
for  at  this  feafon  the  worms  will  throw  up  very  fail,  and 
make  the  grafs  every  where  very  dirty. 

The  long  pliable  pole  Ihould  therefore  be  often  ufed, 
in  order  to  break  and  fcatter  the  worm  calls  about ; and 
the  grafs  fhould  afterwards  be  rolled  with  a wooden  or 
fome  other  roller ; which  will  not  only  render  the  fur- 
face  firm  and  fmooth,  but  will  alfo  make  it  extremely 
clean,  for  the  fcattered  worm-calh  will  ail  flick  to  the 
roller. 

This  poling  and  rolling  fhould,  in  order  to  keep  the 
grafs  perfedly  neat,  be  performed  once  a week,  or  there- 
abouts during  the  winter  feafon.  Choofe  the  driefl  days 
to  do  this  work. 

Now  alfo  let  the  grafs  be  thoroughly  cleared  every, 
where  from  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees ; and  as  thefe  are 
now  moflly  all  down,  let  them  be  cleared  away  in  every 
part  of  the  garden. 

Granjel  Walks. 

Gravel  walks  mufl  flill  be  kept  neat;  let  them  be  well 
cleared  from  every  appearance  of  a weed  ; and  let  mcfs 
be  deflroyed  as  well  as  poflible ; for  now  it  will  fpread' 
apace,  this  being  the  time  of  its  growth. 

Let  thefe  walks  be  alfo  often  rolled  : take  advantage 
of  the  ariefl  days  to  do  this ; aud  it  fhould  be  done,  if 
poffible,  once  every  week. 

Some  people  break  up  their  gravel  walks  at  this  feafon, 
and  throw  the  gravel  up  in  ridges,  to  lie  in  that  form  all 
winter;  but  L think  it  has  a difagrteable  appearance  in 
any  garden,  particularly  in  fm all  gardens ; it  not  only, 
looks  ill,  but  the  praiilice  alfo  renders  the  walks  unfer- 
viceable,  at  a time  when  a foot  can  hardly  be  fet  with 
pleafure  in  any  other  part  of  the  garden. 


It 
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It  is^done  with  intent  to  deftroy  weeds ; and  I have 
often  tried  it,  but  never  found  it  in  the  leail  anfwer  that 
purpofe. 

pigging  the  Clumps  or  garters  among  Flowering  Shrubs,  ^ c* 

Forward  now  all  digging  that  is  to  be  done  in  this 
garden. 

Let  this  be  done,  in  particular,  among  the  fhrubs  of 
every  kind ; for  by  digging  the  ground  between,  it  greatly 
encourages  the  plants,  and  the  ground  will  lie  clean,  and 
appear  neat  all  winter. 

Prepare  alfo  the  ground  where  you  intend  to  plant  any 
of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  Ihrubs  in  the  fpring. 

Box  and  Thrift. 

Box  and  thrift  for  edgings  to  beds  or  borders  may, 
where  wanting,  Hill  be  planted. 

Now  is  alfo  a good  time  to  mend  box  edgings,  where 
there  are  any  gaps  or  uneven  places.  See  October. 

Tranfplant  Suckers  for  Propagation. 

Take  up  fuckers  of  rofes  and  lilacs,  and  other  fhrubs; 
plant  them  in  rows  in  an  open  fpot,  where  they  will  make- 
pretty  plants  in  two  years  time,  and  may  then  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  clumps  or  borders.  ^ 

V 

Care  of  Beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  l^c. 

Take  care  now  of  the  beds  of  the  choicell  kinds  of 
hyacinths,  tulips,  ranunculufes  and  anemone  roots,  and 
fhelter  them  in  bad  weather. 

The  beds  wherein  the  moil  curious  forts  of  thefe  roots 
are  newly  planted,  Ihouid  now  be  arched  over  with  hoops ; 
and,  in  heavy  fnow  and  fevere  frofts,  let  large  thick 
garden  mats,  or  ftrong  canvas  cloths,  be  drawn  over,  for 
if  the  fnow,  &c.  have  free  accefs  to  the  beds,  would  get 
down  and  deftroy  many  of  the  new  planted  roots,  or  at 
leaft  would  prove  injurious  to  the  generality. 

Preparing  Compofi  for  Flonvers. 

Begin  now,  when  not  done  before,  to  break  up  and 
turn  the  heaps  of  compoft  ; in  doing  this,*  let  the  clods  be 
well  broken,  that  all  the  parts  may  be  properly  mixed. 
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Of  Tranfplanting, 

IN  the  beginning,  cr  at  leaft  fome  time  in  this  month, 
finifli  all  the  tranfplanting  that  is  to  be  done  before 
fpring  ; it  is  dangerous  to  tranfplant  the  more  tender 
and  curious  plants  particularly,  later  than  this  month, 
becaufe  hard  froft  may  fetin  before  the  plants  have  taken 
root;  though, the  more  hardy  forts*  may  be  tranfplanted 
any  time  in  this  and  next  month  in  open  weather. 

Preparations  for  nensj  Plantations. 

Continue  to  dig  and  trench  the  ground  where  new 
plantations  are  to  be  made  in  this  and  next  month,  and- 
in  February  or  March,  and  the  ground  will  be  finely 
mellow'ed  by  that  time. 

Manuring  the  Ground. 

When  dung  is  wanted  in  any  part  of  the  nmfery  where 
new  plantations  of  young  nurfery  trees  are  intended, 
take  advantage  of  dry  days,  or  frolly  weather,  and  bring, 
it  in! 

And  wdiereit  is  intended  to  lay  any  dung  between  wide 
rows  of  young  trees,  let  it,  as  foon  as  laid  down,  be 
fpread  equally  over  the  furface,  that  the  rains  may  w'a(h 
its  virtue  into  the  ground  among  the  roots,  which  wilL 
be  of  ho  fmall  benefit  to  the  plants. 

fhe  Care  of  7ien.v-planted  frees. 

Now  let  all  tall  new'-planted  trees,  that  are  in  expofed 
fituations,  be  ftaked,  and  let  them-be  tied  up,  to  fccure 
them  from  being  blown  to  one  fide  by  violent  winds. 

Take  alfo  great  care  to  protedl  from  froft  the  roots  of 
new-planted  trees  and  ftirubs ; but  this  need  only  be 
particularly  obferved  in  the  tender  and  choiceft  kinds. 

For  the  proteftion  of  thefe  kinds,  get  fome  dry  mulch, 
or  dry,  or  Ihort  littery  dung,  and  let  fome  of  it  be  laid  a 
good  thicknefs  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  between  the- 
plants,  w'hich  will  hinder  the  froft  from  entering  to  their, 
roots. 


Seedling 
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Seedling  Plants, 

O 

The  young  feedling  exotic  plants  in  beds  Ihould  now 
be  iheltered  in  iharp  frolly  weather  : this  may  be  done  by 
placing  fome  hoops  acrofs  the  beds ; and  when  the  froft 
is  very  fevere,  let  fome  good  thick  mats  be  drawn  over 
the  hoops. 

Or  you  may  lay  fome  light  fubftance,  fuch  as  fern,  or 
peas-ftraw,  about  their  ftems  and  over  their  tops,  obferv- 
ing  to  take  this  away  as  foon  as  the  froft  breaks. 

Let  all  plants  in  pots  be  alfo  very  well  fecured  from 
froft. 

To  protedl  the  roots  of  all  kinds  of  potted  plants,  it 
will  now  be  proper  to  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a 
dry  warm  lying  fpot  of  ground. 


The  Green  - House, 

General  Care  of  Green-Houfe  Plants. 

Every  day  look  over  your  green-houfe  plants,  to 
fee  which  wants  water. 

Thefe  plants  require  but  little  at  this  feafon,  but  they 
muft  have  fome,  and  always  give  it  to  them  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  only  to  fuch  you  fee  require  it. 

Let  all  dead  leaves  be  picked  off  the  plants,  and  alfo 
keep  the  floor  of  the  houfe  perfedly  clear  from  fuch, 

Vv  nen  the  weather  is  moderate  and  calm,  let  the  win- 
dows be  opened  every  day  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning ; obferving  to  open,  them  fooner  or  later, 
and  lefs  or  more,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
day,  or  whether  cloudy  or  funny ; for  they  muft  be  al- 
lowed a plentiful  fupply  of  free  air  daily,  at  all  favour-, 
able  opportunities  in  moderate  weather  : being  careful  to 
Ihut  them  clofe  in  due  time  towards  the  evening,  about 
three  or  four  o’clock  or  fooner  if  tiie  air  changes  very, 
cold,  or  a fttarp  cutting  wind.  • 

When  the  winds  blow  fliarp  againft  the  windows,  it 
will  not  be  proper  to  open  them. 

For  farther  obfervations  on  the  general  care  of  the 
green  houfe  plants  at  this  feafon,  fee  December  and  Ja- 
nuary, &c. 
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Pine  Apples t 

The  pine-apple  plants  being  now  in  the. winter 
bewis,  the,chief  care  at  this  feafon  is  to  keep  mak- 
ing the  fires  regularly  every  evening,  and  never  too 
llrong;  in  mild  open  weather  the  fires  need  only  be  made 
at  nights;  but  in  fevere  frofts  a moderate  £re  mufl  be 
kept  night  and  day. 

And  you  mufl  alfo  obferve  to  give  the  plants  water  as 
often  as  they  Hand  in  need  thereof. 

Once  in  a week,  or  thereabouts,  will  be  often  enough 
to  give  thefe  plants  water  at  this  feafon. 

Let  the  water  be  given  in  moderate  quantities,  obferv- 
ing  to  ufe  the  tin-pipe,  which  is  mentioned  in  January, 
to  convey  the  water  to  the  plants. 

Care  of  the  young  Pines. 

Such  of  the  young  pines  as  are  placed  for  the  winter  ia 
dung  or  bark-beds  made  in  the  open  ground,  or  at  leafl 
ii  pits  or  glafs  cafes,  where  no  fire  can  be  made,  mufl 
now  be  treated  with  great  care;  that  is,  the  glafl'es  mufl 
be  well  covered  every  night,  and  in  bad  weather,  with 
fome  good  thick  mats. 

Likewife  theoutfideof  the  frame  fhould  be  lined  quite 
round,  a tolerable  thicknefs,  with  dry  hay,  or  fuch  like 
dry  litter;  this  will  preferve  the  heat,  and  prevent  the 
frofl  from  entering  the  fidesof  the  frame. 

The  ftdes  of  the  bed  fhould  alfo  be  laid  round  with  dry 
' litter. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  pine  beds 
which  are  made  in  the  open  air;  and  that  is,  if  the  beds 
are  made  of  dung  and  tan  together,  as  it  is  fom.etimes  the 
cafe  where  tan  is  fcarce,  and  fometimes  with  dung  only, 
the  heat  will  not  be  of  any  great  duration,  and  therefore 
mull  be  often  examined:  when  it  is  found  that  the  bed 
declines  Its  heat,  it  mufl  be  renewed,  by  adding  a lin- 
ing of  more  new  horfe  dung  to  its  fides ; and  this  is  to 
be  repeated,  during  the  winter  feafon,  as  often  as  it 
/hall  be  found  neceffary;  but  thefe  beds  fhould,  if  pof- 
fible,  be  entirely  of  tan  ; and  even  then,  fuch  of^  them 
as  are  fo  conllruded  that  fires  cannot  be  made,  it  will 
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be  likewife  advifeable,  in  times  of  fevere  weather,  to 
line  the  outlides  with  hot  dung,  for  there  muft  be  a 
due  portion  of  heat  continued  regularly  in  the  beds. 

The  plants  in  fuch  beds  mull  be  allowed  but  very 
moderate  quantities  of  water  at  any  one  time,  in  this 
feafon. 


General  care  of  the  hot  houfe. 

But  as  to  the  general  care  of  the  hot-houfe  both  foe 
pines  and  for  the  various  other  exotics  contained  therein, 
take  the  following  hints. 

We  mult  be  careful  to  fupport  a moderate  fire-heat 
every  night,  made  foon  after  fun  fet,  and  maintained 
till  nine  or  ten  at  night,  fufficient  to  warm  the  inter- 
nal air  till  morning,  having  always  a thermometer  in 
this  department  to  dire£l  the  degree  of  fire-heat. 

In  funny  calm  days  admit  a moderate  portion  of  frefli 
air  a few  hours  by  drawing  open  fome  of  the  fafties 
but  Ihut  clofe  if  the  air  changes  cloudy  or  cold. 

Give  alfo  moderate  fupplies  of  water  occafionally 
to  the  plants  in  general  once  a week,  or  when  it  lhall 
feem  necelTary.  Obferving  the  difference  between  the 
woody  and  fucculent  tribe,  in  watering  always  giving  it 
very  fparingly  to  the  latter  : as  explained  in  fanuarj 
and  February , &c. 


DECEMBER. 

IV ork  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 


Cauliflo'vjer  Plants, 

Look  over  your  cauliflower  plants  which  are  in 
frames  and  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  as  they 
appear  on  them,  for  they  are  hurtful  to  the  plants. 

Every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  let  the 
glaffes  be  taken  off,  that  the  plants  may  have  the  free 
air ; let  the  lights  be  put  on  every  night. 


When 
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When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  keep  the  lights  over 
them,  but  let  them  be  raifed  a good  height,  at  the  back 
of  the  frame,  to  let  in  a large  portion  of  air  to  the 
• plants. 

In  fevere  frolty  weather,  keep  the  plants  conhantly 
covered  with  the  glalTes ; and  other  covering  (luch  as 
llraw,  fern  or  other  long  litter)  will  alfo  be  very  necef- 
fary  to  lay  over  the  glafles  and  round  the  outfidcs  of  the 
frame. 

The  cauliflower  plants  under  hand  or  bell-glalTes  mull 
alfo  be  treated  as  above.  Let  the  glaffes  be  either  fet  off 
in  mild  dry  days  or  tilt  them  three  or  four  inches  on  the 
fouth  flde  to  remain  fo  day  and  night  in  moderate  open 
■weather  : or  in  very  fine  days  taken  quite  off,  but  put 
over  again  in  the  evening ; and  always  kept  clofe  down 
in  frofty  weather. 

Jf  any  cauliflower  plants,  are  in  beds  under  hoop 
arches,  for  occafional  Ihelter  of  mats,  let  "thefe  be  drawn 
over  in  cold  nights,  but  taken  off  every  day,  in  mo- 
derate weather,  and  never  covered  a days,  except  in  ve- 
ry rigorous  froft. 

Likewife  if  any  w'ere  pricked  under  warm  walls,  it 
will  be  advifeable  in  hard  frofts  to  defend  them  with 
long  litter  lhaken  over  them  lightly. 

Lettuce  Plants. 

The  lettuce  plants  which  are  in  frames  Ihould  be 
uncovered  every  dry  and  mild  day,  for  thefe  plants 
muff  have  the  open  air  at  all  opportunities. 

When  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  wet,  keep  the 
glafles  over  the  plants,  and  raife  them  a confiderable 
height  to  admit  a large  fliare  of  free  air:  let  the  glafles 
be  kept  clofe  every  cold  night;  but  in  very  mild  dry 
weather,  let  the  glafles  be  off  night  and  day. 

Let  all  decayed  leaves  be  taken  oft  thefe  plants  as  of- 
ten as  they  appear,  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 

In  frofty  weather,  let  the  plants  be  W'e’d  protedled 
therefrom,  by  keeping  the  glafles  on,  or  a covering  of 
mats  over  them.  And  when  the  froil  is  very  rigorous 
add  alfo  an  additional  covering  of  long  litter,  over  the 
glafles  or  mats  &c. 


Lettuce 
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Lettiue  feed. 

You  may  now  fow  a little  lettuce  feed  on  a warm 
fouth  border  : if  they  fucceed  they  will  be  ufeful  in  the 
fpring.  This  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month 
when  the  weather  is  mild  ; and  if  you  fow  a little 
twice  in  the  mmnth,  you  will  have  the  greater  chance 
of  fuccel's. 


Small  Sallad  Herbs* 

Continue  to  fow  feveral  forts  of  fmall  fallad  once  in 
ten  days  or  a fortnight,  that  there  may  be  a proper  fup- 
ply  for  the  table,  as  often  as  it  is  required. 

The  bell:  forts  are  muftard,  crelTes,  radilh,  and  rape; 
you  may  alfo  fow  fome  lap  cabbage  lettuce  to  cut  while 
youiig,  like  the  crelles  and  muftard,  &c. 

Let  thefe  feeds  be  fown  in  a frame  of  light  earth,  or 
in  a hot  bed,  as  mentioned  in  November;  but  be  fure, 
at  this  fealbn,  not  to  cover  the  feeds  deeper  with  earth 
than  juft  as  much  as  wdll  hide  them. 

In  general  keep  the  glafles  over  them  ; but  give  air 
to  the  plants  every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  by 
railing  the  glaftes  on  props:  the  plants  may  be  quire 
expoled  to  the  air  in  a very  dry  mild  day,  but  he  fure 
to  keep  the  glaftes  clofe  over  them  all  night,  and  w'hen 
ftiarp  w^eather  cover  alfo  with  mats  or  long  litter. 

In  fevere  weather  thefe  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  a lljght 
hot- bed.  See  January  and  February y &c. 

Radijh  Seed. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  when 
the  weather  is  open  and  dry,  you  may  fow  a few  .ftiort- 
top  radifhes  to  come  early  in  the  fpring. 

.However,  as  there  is  but  little  dependence  on  this  fow’- 
ing,  it  is  only  advifed  to  fow  a few  to  take  their  chance 
for  a trial  ; and  if  they  fucceed,  they  will  come  in  for 
drawing  early  in  March;  let  the  feed  be  fown  in  a dry  bor- 
der under  a wall  ; and  w'hen  the  plants  are  up,  if  the 
froft  fhould  be  fevere  you  may  cover  them  with  peas- 
ftraw,  fern,  or  other  long  litter.  See  January  and  Fe* 
bruary. 


But 
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But  where  radlOies  are  defired  very  early,  you  may, 
about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
fow  fome  radilh  feed  in  frames,  or  in  a hot  bed. 

The  bell  fort  for  this  purpofe  is  the  lhort-*-opped  or 
London  radilh. 

Sow  the  feed  pretty  thick,  and  cover  it  about  a 
half  an  inch  deep,  or  rake  it  in  ; put  on  the  glalTes  j 
and  when  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  plenty  of 
air,  by  taking  the  glalles  off  every  day  when  the  wea- 
ther is  mild,  or  by  raifing  them  a good  height  with 
props. 

Carrots. 

Where  young  carrots  are  defired  early,  you  may  now, 
if  not  done  laft  month,  dig  part  of  a warm  border, 
and  fow  fome  carrot-feed,  to  try  the  chance  of  having  a 
Lew  to  come  in  forward. 

This  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month,  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry,  obferving  to  fow  the  feed 
pretty  thick,  and  immediately  after  to  rake  it  in,  and 
in  hard  frolty  weather,  may  cover  with  any  light  long  litter. 

If  the  weather  proves  any  thing  favourable  after. 
Chrillmas,  there  will  be  a chance  of  having  from  this 
lowing  a few  young  carrots  pretty  early. 

Peas. 

When  the  weather  is  open,  let  a fpot  of  ground  in  a 
warm  fituation  be  got  ready  for  fome  more  peas,  to  fuc- 
ceed  the  former  fowings.  ^ 

Let  the  ground  be  raked  fmooth,  and  the  Hones 
drawn  off;  then  draw  fome  drills  about  a yard  or  three 
feet  and  a half  afunder,  if  intended  to  allow  them  Hicks, 
and  fcatter  the  peas  therein  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them 
over  an  inch  or  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep  with 
earth. 

The  hotfpur  peas  are  Hill  the  propereH  to  be  fown  at 
this  feafon  for  any  general  crop,  and  you  may  fow  them 
any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild  ; but  to 
fucceed  thofe  fown  the  former  month,  the  middle  of  this 
month  is  the  proper  feafon  for  that  work,  or  may  fow 
fome  at  the  beginning,  and  more  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  for  the  greater  chance  of  fuccefs,  and  may 
alfo,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  fow 
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the  firil  crop  of  marrowfat  peas  in  drill  three  feet  and  a 
half  al'under. 

If  you  have  any  peas  above  ground,  you  Ihould  draw 
fome  earth  to  their  items  to  protect  them  from  froft  and 
wet. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a dry  mild  day,  and  let  the  earth 
be  broken  fine  before  you  draw  it  up  to  the  plants. 

Beans. 

About  the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle  of  this 
month,  prepare  alfo  fome  ground,  in  a flieltered  fituati- 
on,  for  a fucceihonal  crop  of  fmall  beans. 

If  you  have  not  planted  any  before,  let  them  be 
planted  the  beginning  of  the  month ; but  if  they  are  to 
lucceed  the  former  plantation,  the  middle  of  the  month 
will  be  time  enough,  or  it  will  effeft  a regular  fuccef- 
fion,  if  a few  are  planted  both  at  the  beginning  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Let  fome  of  the  mazagan  beans  be  planted  now,  alfo 
a good  crop  of  long-pods  and  broad  Spaniih  beans  for 
a general  fupply,  the  mazagans  will  come  in  earlier,  and 
the  others  will  fucceed  them  regularly. 

Thefe  beans  ihould  be  planted  in  rows,  three  or  four 
inches  diilant  in  the  row,  and  let  the  rows  be  two  feet 
and  a half  afunder,  and  plant  the  beans  about  two  in- 
ches deep  in  the  ground.  See  Oaoher  and  November,  &c. 

If  you  have  beans  up,  let  care  be  taken  to  tjuard  them 
from  froft.  ^ 

This  is  done  by  drawing  earth  up  to  their  ftems  as  they 
advance  in  height ; obferving  to  do  it  in  a dry  mild  day, 
and  when  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  tolerably  dry. 

About  the  laft  week  in  this  month  you  may  plant 
fome  large  beans  fuch  as  the  Sandwich,  Windfor,  and 
Toker  beans  ; they  will  come  in  at  a right  time  to 
fucceed  the  fmaller  forts  of  beans  which  were  planted 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month. 

Thefe  large  beans  muft  be  planted  in  rows  three  feet 
afunder,  at  five  or  fix  inches  dinant  from  each  other,  and 
only  about  two  inches  and  a halfdeep,  at  this  feafon. 


Celety 
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Celery, 

Take  advantage  of  the  firft  dry  and  mild  day  to  earth 
vp  the  'Celery  that  requires  it ; and  fee  that  the  plants 
^re  firft  perfei;\ly  dry. 

Break  the  earth  fmall,  and  let  it  be  laid  up  to  the 
plants,  with  care  not  to  break  their  leaves,  or  bury  the 
hearts  of  the  plants,  for  that  would  rot  them. 

Obferve,  if  poflible,  to  earth  up  the  plants  within 
four  or  five  inches  of  their  tops,  to  guard  them  from 
the  froft,  and  to  blanch  them  a good  length. 

If  fevere  frofty  weather  fets  in,  it  will  be  proper  to 
cover  feme  of  your  beft  celery  plants  with  fome  long  lit- 
ter or  fuch  as  peas-ftraw,  fern  or  the  like. 

This  will  proteft  the  plants  from  froft,  and  will  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  being  frozen  ; then  you  can  take 
tip  the  plants  without  difficulty,  when  they  are  wanted  for 
the  kitchen  ; or  at  the  approach  of  rigorous  weather,  may 
dig  up  a quantity  and  carry  into  fome  covered  Ihed,  or 
dry  cellar  or  any  convenient  apartment,  and  laid  in 
earth  or  fand,  or  under  long  litter,  they  will  be  ready 
for  ufe. 

Etidi^e, 

If  the  weather  Is  mild  and  dry,  you  may  tie  up  fome 
of  the  largeft  endive  plants  to  blanch  them. 

This  ftiould  be  done  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
quite  dry,  otherwife  they  will  rot  in  the  heart.  The 
leaves  Ihould  be  gathered  up  even  in  your  hand,  and 
then  tied  together  a little  above  the  middle  of  the  plant. 

But  if  the  weather  is  very  wet,  or  frofty,  thefe  plants 
fo  tied  up,  being  very  apt  to  rot  in  the  heart,  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  firft  dry  and  mild  day  to 
draw  up  fome  of  the  fineft  plants,  and  managed  as  di- 
refled  in  the  laft  month,  planting  or  placing  them  into 
the  fide  of  a ridge  of  earth,  either  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  a dry  fhed,  or  in  frames ; by  which  praftice  you  may 
always  blanch  enough  for  the  fupply  of  a family.  See 
Elovember  and  'January, 


Cardoons. 
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Cardoons. 

Earth  up  cardoons  finally,  if  not  done  lafi:  month,  to 
blanch  or  whiten  them  their  full  length,  and  to  prefervc 
•I  them  from  froft. 

This  work  lliould  be  done  when  the  weather  is  mild 
and  dry,  obferving  to  tie  the  leaves  evenly  together  with 
hay-bands  ; then  let  the  earth  be  well  broken  and  laid 
up  round  each  plant. 

.Thefe  plants  fliould  now  be  earthed  up  within  a very 
little  of  their  tops,  if  pofilble;  and  in  fevere  weather, 
fome  dry  litter  may  be  laid  up  round  the  bell:  plants, 
which  will  keep  the  frcd  out. 

Artichokes, 

Where  the  artichokes  were  not  landed  up  the  lad 
month,  that  work  lliould  be  done,  if  pofiible,. the  begin- 
ning of  this ; or  let  fome  litter  be  laid  over  them. 

Firfl  cut  off  the  large  leaves  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  clear  them  away ; then  let  the  earth  be  laid 
over  the  rows  of  the  plants  in  the  manner  mentioned 
in  lad  month. 

But  if  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  fo  that  you  cannot  dig 
between,  or  that  you  have  not  time  to  earth  them,  let 
■fome  long  dry  litter  be  laid  clofe  about  all  the  plants, 
fcparately  ; to  prote£l  them  from  the  efl'e<5ls  of  the  frod, 
and  if  the  frod  fets  in  rigorous,  draw  the  litter  quite 
over  their  tops ; being  fure  to  remove  it  when  the  frod 
breaks. 

Mujhrocrns, 

Now  take  good  care  of  the.  mufliroom-beds,  'to  keep 
the  frod  and  wet  from  theib.  To  do  this,  let  a good 
covering  of  clean  dry  draw  be  kept  condantly  over  every 
bed,  not  lefs  than  a foot  in  thicknefs. 

After  heavy  rains  orTnow,  let  the  beds  be  examined 
and  if  you  find  the  covering  next  the  bed  wet,  let  the 
wet  draw  be  diretdiy  removed  and  fome  dry  be  laid  in 
its  place. 

For  the  general  man.agement  of  thefe  beds,  fee  Sep- 
tember. 

A Hot-bed  to  force  AJparagus, 

Make  a hot-bed  to  plant  afparagus  where  it  is  required 
early,  for  winter  and  fpring  fapply. 

A a 
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Prepare  a quantity  of  frefhhot  ftable  dung  for  thatpur- 
pofe  by  throwing  it  up  in  a heap  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  you  make  the  bed  ; in  that  time  it  will  be 
in  right  order. 

'I'he  bed  Ihould  be  three  feet  and  a half  high,  and  two 
or  three  inches  wider  than  the  frame  on  every  fide.  When 
the  bed  is  made,  level  the  top,  and  put  on  the  earth ; 
but  you  are  not,  as  yet,  to  put  on  the  frame. 

The  earth  muft  be  laid  an  equal  depth  all  over  the 
top  of  the  bed  ; it  muH:  be  about. fix  inches  thick  on 
every  part,  and  the  furface  made  perfeftly  even,  bank- 
ing up  fome  moid  foil  round  the  outfide  to  keep  up  the 
earth.  When  this  is  done,  and  having  previoufly  pro- 
cured the  proper  afparagus'plants  of  three  yearsold,  (See 
February)  they  are  to  be  immediately  planted  clofe  to 
each  other,  upon  the  furface  of  the  eartL  The  method 
is  this  : 

Firft,  at  one  end  of  the  bed  let  a fmall  ridge  of  earth 
be  raifed  upon  the  furface,  about  four  or  five  inches  high  ; 
this  done  get  the  roots,  and  begin  to  place  them  ; ob- 
ferving  to  place  the  firft  courfe  of  plants  clofe  together, 
againft  the  above  little  ridge  of  earth  ; and  fo  proceed, 
baying  or  placing  them  one  againft  another,  as  clofe  as 
you  pofiibly  can  put  them,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  bed  ; do  not,  however,  place  the  plants  quite  out  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  bed,  but  leave  about  the  breadth 
of  two  or  three  inches  all  the  way  on  each  fide  and 
end  of  the  top  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
room  to  bank  up  fome  more  earth  alfo  againft  the  outfide 
roots. 

Having  placed  the  plants,  let  fome  moift  earrfi  be 
banked  up  againft  the  outfide  roots  on  each  fide  of  the 
bed,  as  juft;  above  hinted. 

Then  get  fome  good  light  earth,  with  which  the 
crowns  of  the  roots  are  to  be  covered  ; obferving  to  lay 
the  earth  equally  all  over  them  about  two  inches  thick, 
which  concludes  the  work  for  the  prefent.  The  bed  is  to 
remain  in  this  manner  until  the  afparagus  begins  to  ap- 
ppar  through  the  covering  of  earth:  then  lay  on  a- 
nother  parcel  of  earth  the  depth  of  three,  or  near  four 
inches  ; fo  that,  in  the  whole,  there  may  be  the  depth 
of  between  five  and  fix  inches  of  earth  over  the  crowns 
of  the  roots. 

When  this  is  done,  then  prepare  to  put  on  the  frames 
and  glafles.  But, 
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But,  before  you  put  on  the  above  laft  parcel  of  earth, 
you  murt  firrt  fix  fome  thick  bands,  or  ropes  of  lira w , 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  bed,  to  I'ecure  the  earth  from 
flipping  down,  and  which  alfo  fervts  for  the  frame  to 
rell  upon.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  -following  manner: 
let  fome  bands  of  draw  be  made,  about  three  inches 
thick,  and  get  fome  fmall  wooden  pegs  or  Hu  rt  flicks 
fharpened  at  one  end  ; with  thefe  flicks  the  band  of  ilravv 
is  to  be  pegged  down  round  the  fop  of  the  bed,  clofe  to 
the  edge  on  both  fides  and  each  end  ; then  add  the  ad- 
ditional fupply  of  earth  above  mentioned  even  with  the 
top  of  the  wreathing  or  draw  band,  and  when  this  is 
done,  let  the  frame  and  glaffes  be  immediately  put  on, 
and  refled  on  the  band  of  flraw. 

Obierve  that,  during  the  time  the  bed  is  without  the 
frame,  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be  heavy  rains  or  preat 
fnow,  the  bed,  at  fuch  times,  rnuft  be  defended  by  a good 
thick  covering  of  ilraw  or  mats ; or  otherwife  put  on  tlie 
frame  and  lights,  at  the  firll  approach  of  fuch  weather. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved,  is,  that,  when  the 
heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  decline,  it  muft  be  renewed  by 
applying  a lining  of  new  horfe-dung  to  its  fides.  This 
will  be  required  probably,  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
days  after  the  bed  is  madej  nor  muft  yoif  forget  to  cover 
the  glaffes  every  night  with  mats,  or  Ipng  litter  ; but 
this  fliould  be  particularly  obferved  when  the  plants  be- 
gin to  appear. 

Note,  in  placing  the  plants  on  the  bed,  take  care  to 
fet  the  crowns  of  the  roots  upright,  and  gather  the  roots 
of  each  plant  clofe  together  ; fo  that  a bed  for  a three- 
light  frame  may  contain  at  lead,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  roots  in  each  light. 

But  for  a farther  explanation  of  the  general  particulars 
in  making,  planting  and  management  of  thefe  beds,  fee 
the  Kitchen  Garden  for  February. 

The  bed  will  begin  to  produce  abundantly  in  about 
a month,  or  five  or  fix  weeks,  when  they  will  rife  very 
thick  all  over  the  bed  j and  for  the  method  of  gather- 
ing them  fee  February. 

Trenching  and  digging. 

Now  forward,  at  all  opportunities,  the  trenching  and 
-digging  the  vacant  fpace  of  ground  in  the  kitchen-gar- 
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deiij  that  you  may  not  have  that  work  to  do  in  the 
fpr-ing,  when  there  will  be  much  of  other  bufmefs  to  b© 
done,  that  could  not  be  properly  done  before. 

Alfo  take  the  opportunity  of  dry  or  fi'ofty  weather, 
and  carry  dung  t«?  the  different  parts  of  the  garden 
where  manure  is  wanted;  and  let  the  ground  be  dug 
one  or  two  fpades  deep  as  you  fee  itneceffary ; obferving 
to  lay  it  up  in  ridges  till  the  time  you  want  to  plant  or 
fow  it;  which  will  mellow  and  enrich  the  ground  greatly, 
in  preparation  for  fowing  and  planting,  with  the  necef- 
fary  crops  in  the  fpring,  and  which  will  alfo  greatly 
forward  the  fpring  bufmefs. 

Dunging  will  be  necellary  fometimes  every  year, 
for  two  or  three  feafons*in  poor  ground,  till  it  is  pro- 
perly enriched  ; and  alfo  in  fome  good  foils,  an  aug- 
ment of  dung,  every  other  year,  will  be  beneficial,  but 
in  this,  every  one  will  be  regulated,  according  to  the 
fupply  of  dung  that  can  be  conveniently  obtained. 

The  ground-lhould  generally  be  digged,  or  trenched 
lip  in  ridges  one  or  two  fpades  deep,  as  the  depth  of  pro- 
per foil  admits,  and  the  different  crops  require,  the  long 
rooted  efculents,  fuch  as  carrots,  p-arfneps,  &c.  require 
the  foil  to  be  broken  up  fome  confiderable  depth  to  admit 
ef  their  perpendicular  growth  : befides,  by  deep  dig- 
ging at  leafl:  one  full  fpade,  or  occafionally  two  fpades 
deep  or  more,  it  improves  and  in  a manner  renews  the 
foil,  by  turning  the  top  down  and  the  bottom  to  the 
furface,  and  crops  grow  more  freely. 

For  the  methods  to  be  obferved  in  the  operation  of 
trenching  and  ridging  up  the  ground  as  above  advifed, 
fee  No^e?nber  and  0£lober. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Prune- Apple  and  Pear-trees. 

C CONTINUE  to  prune  apples  and  pear-trees 
againft  walls  and  efpaliers,  any  time  this  month. 
Thefe  trees  are  hardy,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  froll  doing  them  the  lead  damage  through  the  means 
of  pruning  them. 

The  fame  rule  holds  good  now  in  pruning  thefe  trees 
as  mentioned  in  No‘vcmber. 

Prune 
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Prune.  Vines, 


Vines  againft  walls,  or  ir>  the  vineyard,  may  now  like- 
wife  be  pruned  ; and  the  fame  method  is  to  be^pradifed 
in  pruning  vines  this  month  as  in  the  lafl. 

Prune  Apricot  trees. 


Peaches,  neftarines,  apricots,  plums,  and  cherry-trees, 
may  alfo  ilill  be  pruned  ; and  it  may  be  done  any  tin-.c 
in  this  month,  without  much  danger  of  injuring  the 
trees  by  tlie  operation,  even  if  the  weather  Ihouid  be 
frofly. 

I'hefe  trees  are  rather  tenderer  tlian  apples  and  pears  ; 
but  if  the  weather  be  not  very  fevere,  the  pruning  and 
nailing  of  them  may  be  forwarded  in  any  of  the  winter 
months,  without  running  the  lead  iiazard  of  their  being 
ny  ways  damaged.  Obferve  the  f-tnic  method  of  prun- 


ing ali  ihcle  forts  as  in  the  two  lad  months. 
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fully  explained  in  'January  and  February,  SiC. 

Let  every  tree,  according  as  it  is  pruned,  be  imme- 
diately nailed  up  in  a neat  and  regular  manner. 


Standard  Fruit  trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  examine  ftandard  fruit-trees,  either 
in  the  garden  or  in  the  orchard,  to  cut  out  all  ufelefs 
wood  and  ill  growing  branches. 

Where  the  branches  of  thefe  trees  Hand  too  clofe,  in 
a crouded  manner,  let  them  be  thinned  ; obferving  to 
tut  out  fuch  as  grow  the  moft  irregular;  and  where 
any  large  branch  grows  acrofs  or  interferes  much  with 
any  of  the  others,  in  an  irregular  diredion,  let  fuch  a 
branch  be  cut  out. 

Let  the  fmaller  branches,  towards  the  upper  parts  of 
the  tree,  be  alfo  examined  ; and,  when  they  are  crowd- 
ed, let  fome  of  thefe  alfo  be  cut  away. 

Thus  let  all  kinds  of  ftandards,  always  have  the  ge- 
neral branches  kept  moderately  thin  and  at  regular  dif- 
tances:  and  they  will  not  fail  to. produce  abundantly, 
and  the  fruit  will  always  be  large  and  handfome. 
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AVxy  planted  Fruit-trees 

Take  care  now  of  new  planted  fruit-trees,  which 
were  planted  in  this,  or  the  two  laft  months,  and  let 
their  roots  be  well  fecured  from  froft,  but  particularly 
thofe  of  the  capital  kinds. 

This  mull  be  done  by  layi!)g  mulch,  or  fome  kind  of 
dungy  long  litter,  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
the  trees ; and  let  this  be  laid  full  as  far,  each ‘way,  as 
you  think  the  roots  extend. 

Support  all  new  planted  ftandard  fruit-trees,  where 
wanting,  with  flakes ; in  doing  this,  let  a piece  of 
hay-band  be  put  round  that  part  of  the  tree  where  it  is 
to  be  faflened  to  the  flake. 

This  prevents  the  bark  of  the  tree  from  being  rubbed 
off  when  rocked  by  winds  againft  the  flake. 

Manage7nent  of  Fruit  tree  Borders. 

Where  any  of  the  fruit-tree  borders  want  manuring, 
or  frcih  earth,  thi.^  is  now  a very  good  time  to  do  that  work. 

For  that  purpofe,  get  from  a common  or  elfewhcre, 
a quantity  of  good  frefh  loamy  earth,  if  it  can  be  had, 
and  fome  cf  the  befl  thoroughly  rotten  dung,  mixing 
both  well  together. 

Let  this  be  laid  upon  the  border,  dug  in,  and  well 
worked  up  with  the  eartli  of  the  border.  The  fooner  this 
is  done  the  better,  for  this  drefling  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  the  trees  in  general,  as  will  be  fcen  in  a fummer  or  two 
after,  but  particularly  fuch  trees  as  are  in  a declining  ftate. 

The  frefli  earth,  and  the  good  rotten  dung,  will  en- 
courage the  trees  furprifingly,  fo  as  to  produce  large  fruit, 
and  they  will  be  fair  and  well  tailed. 

In  open  weather,  dig  and  prepare  fuch  borders,  or 
other  places,  as  are  to  be  planted  with  fruit  trees;  for 
this  being  a leifure  time,  that  work  can  be  done  in  a 
proper  manner. 

]n  doing  this  work  let  thofe  rules  be  obferved  which 
we  gave  in  the  two  preceding  months. 

jf  any  of  the  vvall  trees  appear  of  a weak  or  fickly 
date,  ooen  the  eanh  about  the  extreme  roots,  but  not 
to  uiflurb  them  generally,  and  then  apply  a compoft  of 
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frefli  loamy  foil,  or  other  good  earth,  and  rotten  dung, 
immediately  next  to  the  principal  roots,  and  towards 
their  extreme  parts,  it  will  greatly  enliven  the  growth 
of  the  tree  the  following  year. 

Tranjplant  Fruit  Frees. 

' Fruit  trees  of  moft  forts,  may  dill  be  tranfplantcd, 
provided  the  weather  be  open  ; but  if  the  weather  be 
trolly  that  work  mull  be  deferred  till  another  opportunity. 

Let  the  fame  methods  of  planting,  dillancc,  &c.  he 
obferved  as  in  the  two  lall  months,  and  in  ’January'  and 
February , SiC. 

Prune  Goofeherries  and  Currant-trees, 

Continue  to  prune  goofeberry  and  currant-trees ; and 
obferve  the  fame  method  of  keeping  the  branches  thih, 
^ind  at  regular  dillances,  as  direded  in  the  ferraer  months. 

In  thefe  trees  fuifer  no  branches  to  remain  that  grew 
acrofs  the  others ; and  fuch  as  grow  in  a draggling 
manner  fhould  alfo  be  removed,  or  fhortened,  as  itfhali 
feem  moft  proper;"  cut  out  all  dead  wood,  and  very  old 
branches,  and  keep  the  heart  of  the  trees  open.  (See 
October  and  January. 

Let  all  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  thefe  flirubs  be  alfo 
entirely  cleared  away. 

Plant  Goefeberries  and  Currant-trees. 

Goofeberry  and  currant-trees  may  ftill  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  places  where  they  are  wanting  ; and  this  may 
be  done  any  time  in  the  month  when  open  weather. 

Let  thefe  flirubs  where  they  are  to  be  planted  round 
the  quarters  of  the  garden,  be  fet  about  feven  or  eight 
feet  diftant  from  one  another. 

But  for  the  different  orders  of  planting  thefe  flirubs. 
See  Oblober,  January^  and  February,  &c. 

Propagate  Goofeberry  and  Currant-trees. 

This  is  ftill  a proper  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  goofe- 
berries  and  currants,  to  raife  a fupply  of  young  trees ; 
the  method  of  preparing  and  planting  them  is  mention- 
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ed  in  Odlobcr  and  the  laft  month  ; alfo  in  January  and 
February. 

^‘ote,  Goofeberry  and  currant-trees  may  very  eafily 
be  raifed  by  fuckers  from  the  roots,  of  which  thefe  trees 
never  fail  to  fend  up  every  year  abundance  ; and  will 
make  handfome  bufhes,  and  will  bear  plenty  of  good 
fruit  not  inferior  to  thofe  raifed  from  cuttings ; See 
January y &c. 

Prune  Rafplerries. 

Prune  rafpberries,  where  it  was  not  done  in  06lober 
or  lall  month  : in  pruning  thefe,  the  fame  method  is 
now  to  be  obferved  as  in  the  laft  months. 

Plant  Rafpberries , 

Now  is  alfo  a pretty  good  time  to  plant  rafpberries ; 
provided  it  J?e  open  weather  j the  manner  of  preparing 
thefe  plants,  and  planting  them,  is  alfo  as  mentioned  in 
the  former  months. 

Examine  the  Fruit  in  tlx  Fruitery. 

Examine  the  fruit  in  the  fruitery  now  pretty  often  ; 
let  them  be  looked  over  with  good  attention  once  or 
twice  every  week  s .and  let  all  fuch  as  are  rotten,  or  be- 
ginning to  rot,  be  removed  j for  if  thefe  were  permitted 
to  lie,  they  Would  foon  taint  all  the  found  fruit  near. 
Hiem, 

Continue  conftantly  a good  covering  cf  clean 
feraw,  at  lead  a foot  thick,  over  the  fruit ; and  fecure 
the  windows  of  the  fruit  room,  from  the  admiffion  of 
wet  and  froft. 


Pleasure  or  Flower  Garden. 

General  care  of  F louver  plants. 

✓ 

Take  care  now  to  protefl  the  choice  flower  plants 
and  roots  from  frofl,  great  fnows,  and  heavy 
rains;  all  of  which  would  damage  many  forts  of  cu- 
rious roots  and  plants. 


Care 
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jOare  of  Auriculas. 

The  choicer  kinds  of  auricula  plants,  in  pots,  muft 
now  be  well  defended  in  very  wet  weather,  great  fnows, 
and  hard  frofts. 

If  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  frames,  as  was  direded 
two  months  ago,  let  the  glaffes  be  kept  conftantly  over 
them  in  bad  weather  ; or  if  they  are  in  a bed  under 
hoops,  let  mats  or  canvas  be  drawn  over  them  in  fuch 
weather,  or  in  default  of  flielters,  lay  the  pots  down  oa 
one  fide,  if  not  done  laft  month. 

But  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  let  the  plants 
be  conftantly' uncovered. 

Carnation  Lay'crs. 

The  carnation  layers  of  the  curious  forts,  which  are 
In  pots,  fiiould  alfo  be  covered  in  hard  rain,  fnow,  and 
fevere  froft^ ; but  thefe  plants  mull  have  the  free  air. 
conilantly  when  the  weather  is  open  and  not  very  wet. 

Proteiiing  Hyacinths^  Tulip -roots,  Anemojp;s,  and  RanuH'- 

culuffes. 

The  bed  wherein  the  fine  hyacinths  and  tulip  roots 
are  placed,  fliould-,  when  the  weather  is  fevere,  bo.  co- 
vered, to  prevent  the  roots  from  being  damaged. 

For  thatpuipofe  either  cover  with  niats,  or  provide 
fome  kind  of  long  dry  litter,  peas-ftravv,  fep,  or  fucli 
like,  and,  when  the  froft  difcovers  to  fet  in  iiardi  lay  a 
tolerable  warm  covering  over  the  furface  of  the  beds ; 
but  when  the  weather  is  lefs  fevere,  the  covering  liiuil  be 
removed. 

Where  any  of  thefe  plants  appear  above  ground  the 
beds  fhould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  fome  large 
and  thick  mats  be  get  ready  to  draw  over  them  in  hard 
weather.  See  fanuary  and  February. 

The  more  curious  and  valuable  rammculufles  and 
anemones,  which  are  planted  in  beds,  fhould  alfo  have 
fome  protedion  when  the  froft  is  fevere ; by  coverino- 
the  beds  with  litter,  or  mats,  &c.  See  fanuary. 

• Care  of  Seedling  Plapfs. 

Small  young  or  tender  fecdling  flower  plants,  orroots^ 
alfo  demand  care  at  this  unfavourable  fcafon, 
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Such  as  are  in  pots,  or  boxes,  may  now,  if  not  done 
before,  be  protected  fomewhat  by  placing  the  pots, 
tubs,  or  boxes,  in  a warm  border;  or  may  alfo  plunge 
them  in  the  earth,  and  in  hard  frolt,  litter  may  be  laid 
on  the  furface,  and  around  the  fides ; the  fame  pro* 
tedlion  of  covering,  may  alfo  be  given  to  fuch  as  are 
in  beds. 

ProteSIing  Nenv-^lanted  Shrubs. 

New-planted  rhrubs,  and  trees  of  the  more  tender,  or 
choicer  kinds  Ihould  have  their  roots  well  protefted  in 
hard  frolly  wea'her,.  by  laying  mulch  or  long  dungy  lit- 
ter a good  thicknefs  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  over 
the  roots  of  each  plant. 

This  work  is  fo  neceffary  to  fuch  of  the  more  tender 
and  curious  kinds  of  llirubs  and  trees  as  were  planted  in 
autumn,  that  it  fiiould  not  be  omitted  now,  if  it  was 
in  the  former  month. 

Pruning  Shrubs,  and  Dig  bet<wee?i  them. 

Now  go  over  the  flowering  flirubs,  and  prune  all  fuch 
as  ftand  in  need  of  that  difcipline  ; but  let  this  be  done  in 
a Ikilful  manner,  with  a knife,  and  not  with  garden  Iheers. 

In  doing  this,  all  the  very  ftrong  long  rambling  fhoots 
of  the  lafl  fummer’s  growth  extending  confiderably  be- 
yond the  general  branches  of  the  head,  fliould  be  taken 
off  quite  clofe,  or  reduced  to  regularity;  and  where 
the  branches  are  crowded  let  fomc  be  thinned  out  in  a 
regular  manner. 

All  very  ftraggling  branches  fliould  be  taken  olF  or 
fliortened  ; wherever  they  appear.’ 

Every  plant  fliould  be  pruned  in  fuch  order,  as  it 
may  ftand  clear  of  another;  never  fuffering  the  branches 
of  different  flirubs  to  intermix  with  each  other,  for' that 
fpoils'  the  beauty  of  all. 

When  the  flirubs  are  all  pruned,  let  the  ground  be 
dug  between  the  plants ; and  as  you  go  on,  take  up  all 
fuckers,  and  fliorten  ftraggling  roots. 

Propagating  Shrubs  by  Suckers  froiti  the  Roots. 

I'he  fuckers  of  fuch  flirubs  as  you  would  wifli  to 
propagate  may  be  taken  up  with  care,  and  planted  in 

rows 
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rows  in  an  op6n  Tpot,  where  fome  will  make  good  plants 
in  two  years. 

The  Tuckers  of  rofes,  lilacs,  fpirxa,  and  many  other 
forts  mud  be  taken  up  from  the  old  plants  in  open  wea- 
ther, and  be  planted  out  in  rows,  fifteen  inches  afun- 
'der;  Tome  will  make  handfome  plants  in  one  or  two 
years  time. 

Preparing  Ground  for  planting. 

Now  dig,  when  th«  weather  will  permit,  the  bor- 
ders, and  all  Tuch  places  where  any  kind  of  Ihrubs, 
trees,  or  plants,  are  to  be  planted. 

^ r anf planting, 

Tranfplanting  may  ftill,  in  open  weather,  be  con- 
tinued among  all  the  hardy  kinds  of  flowering  flirubs  and 
foreft-trees. 

But  if  any  of  the  more  tender  and  curious  forts 
are  planted,  it  is  -advifable  to  mulch  the  ground  over 
the  roots  to  keep  out  the  frofl.  See  No~uember  and 
January., 

Roll  Grafs  and  G'raojel  Walk's, 

In  mild  weather  let  the  grafs  walks  and  lawns  be 
poled  and  rolled  once  a week  at  leaft. 

Let  the  gravel  walks  be  alTo  kept  very  clean,  and 
roll  them  now  and  then  in  dry  open  weather. 

Preparing  Compofl, 

Break  up  and  turn  the  Jicaps  of  compofl,  for  curious 
flowers,  in  pots,  &c.  obferving  to  mix  the  parts  well 
together. 

At  this  time  you  fhould  alfo  bring  in  frefli  ingredients 
to  make  new  compofl  heaps,  for  thefe  fhould  always  lie 
the  belt  part  of  a year  before  they  are  uTed  for  any  pur- 
pofe ; the  principal  compofts,  for  choice  flowers,  being 
any  light  rich  earth,  Teafand,' light  Tandy  loam  and  a fmali 
portion  of  dry  rotted  dung  ; all  well  blended  together. 

^ be  Care  of  Plants  in  Pots, 

Take  good  care  now  of  all  fuch  hardy  fl'irubs  as  .'^re 
in  pots.  To  protedl  the  roots  of  the  flirubs  the  better, 
from  frofl,  let  the  pots,  if  not  done  before,  be  plunged 
to  their  rims  in  a dry  warm  Tpot, 
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And  the  more  tender  and  curious  kinds,  fuch  as  ar- 
butus, ciilus,  &c.  fliould  be  placed  in  deep  frames  to 
have  occafional  Ihelter  of  covering  in  frofty  weather. 

Likewife  the  pots  of  double  rockets,  double  rofe- 
campion,  double  fcarlet  lychnis,  double  fweet-vvilliams, 
and  all  other  hardy  perennial  fibrous-rooted  plants  in 
pots,  fhould,  where  not  done  laft  month,  be,  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  plunged  to  their  rims  in  a dry  warm 
Jpot  of  ground. 

By  plunging  thefe  plants  in  the  earth  it  prevents  the 
froll  entering  the  fides  of  the  pot  to  hurt  their  roots;, 
and  in  very  hard  frofts  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  dry 
long  litter  over  all  their  tops ; but  this  muft  always  be 
taken  imm.ediately  off  when  the  frofl  is  lefs  fevere. 

Where  there  are  any  frames  to  fpare,  the  pots  w'ith. 
the  above  fibrous-rooted  plants  may  be  placed  in  them, 
and  defended  occafionally,  with  glafTes  or  other  covering. 

Prune  Foreji-trees. 

It  is  now  a proper  time  to  prune  all  forts  of  forefl 
and  ornamental  trees  where  neceil'ary,  obferving  to  trim 
up  all  large  fide  fhoots  and  boughs  from  the  ftem,  and 
iov/  firaggling  under  branches  of  the  head,  for  that  may 
be  performed  in  frofty  weather  when  little  other  Bufinefs 
can  be  done. 

Plant  and  Plajh  Hedges. 

This  is  a proper  time  to  plant  any  forts  of  hedges  of 
the  deciduous  kinds  particularly:  fuch  as  hawthorn, 
beech,  elm,  elder,  horn-beam,  berberry,  blackthorn  or 
ftoe  ; procure  young  fets  of  two  or  three  years  old  from 
the  nurfery,  and  plant  them  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  in 
the  row  : alfo  plant  alder,  willow  and  poplar  hedges, 
in  moift,  or  watery  lituations,  cither  by  planting  fmall 
cuttings,  or  large  truncheons  a yard  or  two  long,  parti- 
cularly the  willow  and  alder. 

Hedges  for  outward  fences  are  commonly,  either 
planted  in  the  fide  or  top  of  a raifed  bank  formed  with 
a ditch  on  the  outfide.  Where  hedges  are  grown  up 
rude,  and  thin  or  naked  at  bottom,  they  fliould  now 
be  plafhed,  or  laid  down  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render 
tltem  thick  in  every  part. 
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Th  e Nursery. 

CONTINUE  In  open  weather  t6  dig  the  ground 
between  the  rows  of  trees  and  fhrubs ; take  care 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  let  all  weeds  be  buried 
properly. 

Carry  dung  alfo  to  fuch  plants  as  want  it,  and  fpread 
it  of  an  equal  thicknefs  over  the  furface  of  the  ground, 

Ne^  planted  Tyrees. 

Continue  the  care  of  the  tender  kinds  of  new-planted 
trees  ; where  they  were  not  mulched  in  November,  let 
fome  now  be  laid  between  the  rows,  and  about  their  ftems, 
to  proteft  the  roots  from  being  hurt  by  fevere  froh:. 

Let  the  Hems  of  all  new-planted  tall  trees  be  now 
properly  fupported  with  Hakes,  where  it  was  omitted  in, 
the  former  month. 

Seedling  ^rees. 

Take  j:are  alfo  of  the  tender  feedling  exotics ; they^,. 
while  young,  require  fome  flielter  in  fevere  weather. 

Let  thefe  be  now  protefted  in  hard  froHs,  in  the  man- 
ner direded  laH  month,  but  never  fufFer  the  covering  , 
of  any  kind  to  remain  a day  longer  than  there  is  an  ab- 
folute  occafion. 

The  beds  of  tree  feeds,,  berries  and  acorns,  which 
were  Town  in  Oftober,  or  the  beginning  of  laH  month, 
would  be  greatly  benefited  if  in  rigorous  froHy  weather 
they  could  be  covered  with  peas-Hraw,  fern,  or  other 
dry  long  litter. 

This  Hiould  be  pradifed  before  the  froH  has  far  pene- 
trated into  the  ground  ; but  in  particular  to  the  beds 
of  acorns,  for  thefe  very  foon  Hioot  after  committed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  froH  would  very  much  affed  them. 

Trenching  and  Digging. 

Forward  the  trenching  of  fuch  pieces  of  ground  as 
are  to  be  planted  with  flirubs  in  the  fpring. 
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In  doing  this,  let  the  ground  be  laid  up  in  ridges; 
the  froll  will  thus  have  more  power  to  mellow,  and 
rain  lefs  opportunity  to  over-wet  it:  for  the  ridges  will 
not  detain  wet  like  ground  laid  perfedlly  flat. 

Propagate  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

You  may  ftill  continue  to  make  layers  and  plant  cut- 
tings of  hardy  trees  and  flirubs,  and  tranfplant  fuckers, 
and  for  tlie  method  of  treating  each,  See  the  former 
months,  'January  and  February. 


The  Green  House. 

CONTINUE  to  take  advantage  of  every  fine  day, 
when  the  weather  is  open,  to  admit  frelh  air  to 
the  plants  in'the  green-houfe  ; for  this,  notwithftanding 
the  iinfavourablenefs  of  the  feafon,  is  a very  neceflary 
article  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  In  general  : if  they 
are  kept  too  clofe,  it  will  not  only  ot^calion  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  to  change  to  a flckly  colour,  but  alfo  render 
the  plants  very  tender  and  weak  ; and  their  leaves,  by 
that  means,  will  alfo  be  very  apt  to  drop. 

Therefore  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and 
the  wind  not  fharp,  let  the  windows  be  opened  about 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  fhut  again 
about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  or  fooner,  if  the 
air  becomes  too  cold.. 

But  never  omit  giving  a large  lhare  of  frefh  air  every 
funny  day  in  mild  weather. 

Note,  It  will  not  at  this  feafon  be  proper  to  allow  the 
green-houfe  any  frefh  air  in  foggy  or  very  wet  days 
at  fuch  times  let  the  houfe  be  kept  quite  clofe. 

In  fevere  frofl  the  windows  mull  never  be  open. 

In  continued  fevere  frofty  weather  great  care  mull  be 
taken  to  fecure  the  door  and  windows  of  the  green- 
houfe  in  fuch  a manner  as  the  frofl  cannot  enter  that 
way  to  afleft  the  plants. 

Therefore,  in  the  time  of  very  fharp  frofl,  the  win- 
dow-lhiitters,  if  any,  mull  be  fliut  clofe  every  night; 

and 
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and,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to 
nail  up  mats  againft  all  the  Ihutters. 

Likewife,  when  the  froft  happens  to  be  very  fevere,  it 
will,  for  the  better  protedlion  of  the  plants,  be  advife- 
able  to  make  a fmall  fire  if  there  are  the  accommodation 
of  flues,  which  are  very  neceflfary  in  every  good  green 
houfe,  both  as  an  occafional  defence  againlt  the  rigours 
of  frort,  and  to  expel  great  damps  in  foggy  weather ; 
but  in  defed  of  flues,  that  in  hard  frofts,  make  a fmall 
fire  in  fome  convenient  utenfil,  and  place  it  within  the 
green-houfe  kept  diflant  from  the  plants:  very  moderate, 
and  ftiifted  to  different  parts  of  the  houfe ; always  ob- 
ferving  to  move  fome  of  the  plants  from  that  part 
where  the  fire  is  placed. 

But  thefe  fires  in  either  method  Ihould  never  be  made 
in  the  green-houfe,  unlefs  the  froft  is  extremely  fe- 
vere ; and  never  kept  longer  than  there  appears  to  be  an 
abfolute  neceflity.  See  January. 

Watering  Green-houfe  Plants, 

Water  muft  now  and  then  be  given  to  the  plants  in 
the  green-houfe,  for  moft  of  the  woody  kinds  will  re- 
quire that  afiiftance  at  due  times. 

Butin  wintering  thefe  plants,  make  it  always  a rule  at 
this  feafon  to  give  only  a very  moderate  quantity  to  each 
pot  or  tub  at  a time  ; for  if  they  are  once  over-watered  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year,  fo  as  to  render  the  earth  very 
wet,  it  will  remain  fo  for  a long  time,  moft  affuredly 
occafion  the  plants  to  drop  their  leaves,  efpecially  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  totally  deftoy  fome  of  the 
more  tender  kinds. 

For  that  reafon  let  particular  care  be  taken  in  water- 
ing, to  do  it  with  moderation,  and  to  give  the  water 
only  to  fuch  pots  or  tubs  as  are  in  want  of  that  article. 

The  aloes,  and  other  fucculent  plants,  muft  now  be 
very  feldom  and  alfo  very  fparingly  watered  : for  much 
moifture  at  this  feafon  would  rot  this  kind  of  plants. 
See  fanuary  and  February, 

Keeping  the  Plants  clean. 

The  green-houfe  plants  in  general  fliould  now  be  kept 

perfedly 
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perfeaiy  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  for  this  is  neceflary 
to  preferve  their  health  as  well  as  beauty. 

Therefore,  as  foon  as  any  luch  leaves  appear  upon  the 
plants,  kt  them  immediately  be  removed;  and  alfo  cut 
out  any  dead  wood  that  may  from  time  to  time  appev- 
The  green-houfe  floor  fliould  be  now  frequently 
cleared  of  thofe  dead  leaves  which  drop  from  the  plants. 

For  farther  obfervations  on  the  general  ufe  of  the 
green  houfe  plants  in  this  feafon,  fee  January,  See. 


The  Hot-House. 

Care  of  the  fruiting  Pines  and  other  Plants  in  the  hot^ 

houfe. 

C^OI^tinue  great  attention  at  this  feafon,  to  the  frult- 
j ing  pines  and  all  the  other  tender  exotics  in  the 
hot-houfe,  to  fupport  a good  fire  every  night  and  give 
occafional  waterings,  and  frelh  air,  as  explained  below. 

, Every  evening,  about  three,  four,  or  five  o’clock,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  continue  to 
make  the  hot-houfe  fires ; obferving,  as  faid  lafl:  month, 
never  to  make  the  fire  too  ftrong,  fo  as  to  render  the 
heat  of  the  wall  of  the  flues  anywife  violent,  for  that 
would  prove  of  bad  confequence  to  the  pines  and  other- 
plants. 

You  are  likewife  now  to  obferve,  as  advifed  lafl; 
month,  that  in  very  fevere  weather,  and  no  fun,  the 
hot-houfe  fires  mufl;  be  continued  alfo  in  the  morning 
and  fdmetimes  all  day  long. 

The  perfon  who  attends  the  fire,  fliould  always,  the- 
lafl.  thing  before  he  goes  to  bed,  examine  them,  and 
add  more  fuel  if  it  is  wanted  ; nothing  is  fo  proper  for 
this  purpofe  as  coals  or  cinders,  becaufe  of  the  regularity 
and  duration  of  their  heat;  yet  wood,  turf,  or  peat  will 
do,  in  default  of  coals,  but  require  more  attendance 
to  augment  the  fires. 

The  topglalfes  of  the  hot-houfe  fliould  at  this  feafon 
be  covered  every  night  in  fevere  frofts,  either  with  fliut- 
ters  or  mats ; but  the  readied  method  of  covering  is  with 
a large  painted  canvas  cloth,  fuch  as  might  be  made  out 
of  a large  fail-cloth:  But  this  fliould,  if  poflible,  be 
made  to  roll  upon  one  or  more  poles  extending  the 
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length  of  the  hot-houfe,  and  about  three  inches 
thick,  and  by  the  means  of  pullies  and  a rope,  are  con- 
trived to  draw  or  roll  up,  and  let  down,  atpleafure; 
which  is  much  more  convenient  than  large  unweildy 
Ihutters,  which  are  fometimes  ufed,  and  which  require  al- 
moft  an  hour’s  work  every  day  to  take  down  and  put  up. 

The  fucceflion  pine  plants  in  the  pit  or  fuccelfion. 
houfe  fhould  have  die  fame  care  taken  of  them  as  di- 
reded  above  ; the  management  for  thefe  and  the  fruit- 
ing plants  is  the  fame,  only  obferving  to  make  the  fires 
in  general  rather  more  moderate,  or  as  regular  as  pofli- 
ble,  which,  if  not  obferved,  may  force  them  into  a fruit- 
ing ftate  at  an  improper  time  ; to  prevent  which,  the 
greatell:  care  lliould  be  taken,  until  they  have  acquired 
fuch  a proper  degree  of  growth  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
handfome  fized  fruit,  which  they  are  not  capable  of  un- 
til they  are  two  years  old;  at  which  age  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  fruiting-houfe,  or  where  it  is  intended 
they  fhall  produce  their  fruit.  - 

' Watermgt 

The  pines  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-houfe  will  flill 
require  to  be  now  and  then  watered. 

But  in  watering  them,  cfpcciaily  the  pines,  take  caro 
to  do  it  moderately,,  and  not  oftener  at  this  'feafon  thaa  - 
about  once  a week. 

When  there  happens  to  come  a fine  funny  calm  day,, 
it  will  be  proper  to  admit  fome  frefh  air  into.tlie  hot- 
houfe,  by  Aiding  fome  of  the  glaffes  a little  way  open 
but  be  lure  to  fhut  them  again  in  due  time,  and  efpe- 
ciaily  if  the  weather  alters. 

Young  Pine  Plants, 

Thofe  young- pine  plants  which  are  plunged  in  dung 
or  bark-beds  made  in  the  open  air,  muft  have  a very 
careful  attendanqp  at  this  feafon  ; the  heat  of  the  bed 
muft  be  duly  kept  up  by  applying  a lining  of  new 
horfe-dung  to  the  fides,  as  often  as  the  bed  decreafes 
much  in  its  heat. 

The  glaffes  alfo  mufl;  be  covered  every  night,  in  bad 
weather,  with  mats  or  ftraw  ; and  fome  firaw  or  other 
dry  litter  fhould  likewife  be  laid  clofe  round  about  the 
outfides  of  the  frame.. 
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Early  Kidney-leans^  in  the  Hot-houfe, 

In  the  beginning,  or  any  time  in  this  month,  you 
may  plant  fome  kidney-beans  in  pots  or  in  boxes,  and 
place  them  in  the  hot-houle  ; by  which  means  they  will 
yield  their  produce  at  an  early  and  acceptable  time. 

The  method  of  planting  them  is  mentioned  in  Ja?iuaiy, 

Early  Cucumbers  in  the  Uot-houfc. 

You  may  likewife  fow  fome  cucumber  feed  in  pots 
and  plunge  them  into  the  bark  in  the  hot-houfe,  and 
the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  boxes  ; this  may  be 
clone  for  a trial  ; which,  if  they  fucceed,  will  come  in 
at  a very  early  feafon. 

I have  obferved,  that  cucumber  plants  fucceed  rather 
beft  in  the  hot-houfe,  when  the  boxes  wherein  they  grow 
are  erected  within  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  top 
glafs  ; and  toward,  the  higheil  or  back  parts,  juft  or 
nearly  over  the  back  alley. 

But,  however,  where  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
let  the  boxes  be  piaced  in  the  manner  mentioned  in 
January^ 

Early  Ro/es,  ^ c.  and  in  the  Hot-houfe, 

You  may  likewife,  any  time  in  this  or  next  month, 
place  pots  of  rofe-trees  in  the  hot-houfe  ; and  alfo  ho- 
neyfuckles,  and  fuch  other  fmall  ihrubs  as  you  defire, 
by  way  of  curiofity,  to  blow  early.  See  January  and 
Yebruary. 

Early  Rinks,  in  the  Hot-houfe, 

Pots  of  pinks,  carnations  or  any  other  fuch  lik* 
kinds  of  flowers,  may  alfo  be  placed  in  the  hot-houfe 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  produce  fome 
early  flowers. 

Early  Bulbous,  and  Tuberous  flonvers  in  the  Hot-houfe, 

Likewife  may  introduce  pots  or  boxes  planted  with 
fpring  blowing  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  flowers  in 
the  hot-houfe,  for  an  early  bloom. 

For  this  purpofe  may  have  the  dwarf  early  tulips, 
any  fort  of  hyacinths,  polyanthus — narciffus,  common 
narciffus,  jonquils,  fpring-crocus,  and  any  other 
of  the  fpring  and  early  fummer  flowering  bulbs. 
Likewife  anemones,  and  ranunculus,  &c.  plant  them 

iu 
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in  pots  of  light  earth,  an  inch  deep,  and  place  them 
any  where  in  the  hot-houfe,  give  very  moderate  water- 
ings, and  they  will  blow  agreeably  at  an  early  iealon. 

Vines  in  the  Hot-houfe. 

Grape  vines  planted  along  thl^  outlide  of  the  front 
of  the  hot-houfe,  three  feet  fix  inches  afunder,  and  the 
ftem,  or  main  Ihoot  being  left  of  fome  confiderable  length, 
and  conducted  through  a hole  in  the  upright  wood  work 
in  front,  into  the  hot-houfe,  where  being  trained  up  the' 
infide  and  under  the  Hoping  glafies,  they  will  bear  fine 
early  grapes,  w'ith  but  very  little  trouble. 

They  will  only  require  an  annual  pruning  early  in  win- 
ter, and  a fummer  dreffing,  to  regulate  the  fhoots  of  the 
year  : each  as  directed  for  the  vines  in  the  open  ground. 

Preparing  for  forcing  fruit-trees  in  hot  nvallsy  i^c. 

In  this  month  you  may  begin  to  prepare  for  forcing 
fruit  trees  in  hot  w'alls,  vineries,  cherry  houfes,  and  other 
forcing  departments  by  fire,  or  bark  bed,  &c.  or  both,  to 
produce  early  fruit;  and  the  forts  of  trees  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  vines, 
figs,  and  occafionally  goofeberries,  currants,  rafpberries, 
and  alfo  ftrawberry  plants. 

Obferving  the  trees  of  all  the  above  forts  may  now  be 
planted,  if  not  done  before,  in  the  border  of  the  forcing 
departm.ents,  and  feme  alfo  in  pots  to  remove  therein 
occafionally  : and  for  which  purpofe  have  already  trained 
trees,  that  arc  arrived  to  a bearing  ftate,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  great  perfeftion  in  moft  of  the  public  nur- 
feries ; generally  plant  a jirincipal  fupply  of  wall-trees 
again  ft  the  back  wall,  and  fome  againft  the  upright  front 
glaffes,  ten  feet  afunder;  having  a trellis  of  flight  thin 
railing,  8cc.  erefted,  on  which  to  train  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  regular  order  ; and  plant  alfo  fome  in  fmall 
headed  ftandards,  both  as  dwarfs,  half  and  full  ftandard 
trees,  efpecially  duke  cherries. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  put  on  all  the  glaffes 
of  thefe  forcing  departments,  to  defend  the  trees  from 
the  weather,  preparatory  to  forcing,  which  may  be  com- 
menced the  middle  or  latter  end  of  January,  by  making 
fires  in  the  different  forcing  places,  or  by  back-bed  or 
dung  heat,  in  a pit  within  fide  ; or  by  hot  dung  applied 
to  the  outfide  of  the  back  wall.  Sec. 
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SHRUBS  AND  TREES^ 

Cultivated  in  mofl:  of  the  common  Nurseries 
in  E N G L A N D ; for  the  furnifh  ng  Noblemen  and 
. Gentlemen’s  Gardens  and  Plantations, 

Fjrll  of  the  deciduous  kinas,  which  are  thofe  that  ihtd 
their  Leaves  in  Winter. 

Taller  gro^^.’ing  deciduous  Shrubs  and  Treks, 

V • 

Ck‘'fnuts,  SpanilD  fweet. 

Striped  leaved  Spanilh. 

Cbefniif,  the  hoife,  common, 
Scarlet  flowering, 

Yellow, 

'Walnuts,  common, 

Virginia  black, 

French, 

Lrrge  furrowed. 

Hiccory,  fweet, 

Larg.-, 

Birch,  common, 

Canada. 

Sugar. 

Beech,  common, 

American. 

Sycamore,  plain  leaved. 

Stripe  leaved. 

Plane,  oriental, 

Occidental,  of  Virginia, 

Spanilh  or  middle: 

Larch,  common, 

American  black, 

Siberian 

Laburnum, 


The  tripplejhorned 
Water. 

common 

Flowering 

Manna 

White  American. 
Swamp. 

Cratagui,  mountain  alh, 
Lrlaplei,  early  budded,  • 
A(h  leaved, 

Scarlet  flowering, 

Norway, 

Sir  Charles  V/ager’s, 
Am.erican  mountain, 
Montpelier, 

With  foma  other  varieties, 
Jlornleam,  common, 

Virginia  hop, 

American  flowering,. 
Faftern. 

J\4edlar,  Great  Dutch,  < 
Nottingham  orEnglifh, 
New  England. 
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Laburnum,  common, 

^ Scotch, 

Striped-leaved. 

Liquid- timber,  fweet  gum. 

"^Lac,  or  varniih  tree. 

Lime,  common; 

Red  twigged,  " 

Penfylvanian. 

Cyprefs,  deciduous  American, 
Vatafpa. 

LQplan,  black, 

White,  ' 

Carolina  poplar, 

Afpen-tree, 

Abels-tree. 

Lombardy  Poplar 
-Arbor  Judo;,  European, 
American. 

Aider,  common, 

Paifley  leaved, 

Dwarf  mountain, 

Cold  flriped, 

Silver  ftriped, 

American  late  flowering. 

Deciduous  Shru 

NU S Cafiuz,  or  chafte  tree. 
Narrow  leaved,* 

Broad  leaved. 

Almond,  common. 

White  flowering. 

Early  dwarf  (ingle  flower. 
Double  dwarf, 

Althea  Frutex,  ftriped. 

Red, 

White,  , 

Blue, 

, Purple, 

Pheafants  eye. 

Andromeda,  ftriped. 

Evergreen. 

Ara’ia,  or  angelica  tree. 

Azalea,  wjth  red  flower?. 

White. 

Berberry,  common,  red  fruit, 
Stonelcfs,  red  fruit, 

White  fruit. 

Bladder  Nut,  three  leaved. 

Five  leaved. 

Broom,  the  Spanifli, 

Double  flowering, 

Yellow  Portugal, 
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Elm,  Englilh  fmalJ  leaved, 

Dutch, 

French,  Wych 
Bloatch-leaved, 

Hamamelisy  American  witch  hazel, 
Perfamon  Plum,  European, 

Sefvice,  wild, 

True,  or  manured. 

Arbutus  leaved, 

American. 

O^k,  Efiglith, 

Chefnut  leaved. 

Red  mountain, 

Willow  leaved. 

Scarlet, 

Carolina  fvvamp, 

SafTafras  leaved, 

Champaigne  dwarf. 

Black, 

V/hite, 

Oriental,  with  prickly  cubs 

Italian,  the  cut  leaved,  ^ ' 
With  feme  other  varieties, 
Tacamahacca,  or  balfam-tree. 

s of  lefler  Growth, 

White  Portugal, 

Luca. 

Cephalanthiis,  button  wood. 

Bramble,  flowering, 

American  upright. 

White  fruited. 

Dwarf, 

Maiden. 

Viburnum,  or  way. faring  tree 
Common,  * 

Stripe  leaved, 

American  broad  leaved. 

With  black  fruit. 

Halefia, 

Ttepelo. 

Empetrum,  black  berried  heath. 
Lycium,  box  thorn. 

Chionanthuz,  the  fringe,  or  foow- 
drop  tree. 

Laurujlinus,  the  deciduous, 

African  fly  honeyfuckle. 

Melia,  the  bead  tree. 

Xamhoxylum,  tooth-ach  tree. 
Lavender^  the  common. 

Broad  leaved/  or  lavender  fpike. 
Canary.  ' 

Calif 
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Gale,  or  fweet  willow, 

Syiraa,  fpiraL-a  frutex. 

Common  red, 

Scarlet, 

•White. 

Scorpun  Sena'* 

SmiiaXy  broad  leaved, 

Bloatched  leaved. 

Synnga,  common, 

Dwarf,  double  flowers. 
Sumach  fcarlet. 

Large  downy, 

Virginia, 

White, 

Elm  leaved, 

Myrtle  leaved, 

Lcntifcus  leaved, 

Carolina. 

^cxicodendron,  poifon  tree, 

Afli  leaved. 

Oak  leaved. 

^anranjk,  the  French, 

German. 

Sajfafras. 

Pijiachia,  Jamaica  birch. 
Filbert, 

Hazel, 

yefuits  Bark-tree, 

Frangula,  berry  bearing  alder. 
HoneyfuckJc,  erriy  red  Italian, 
Early  white  Dutch, 

Late  red, 

Late  Dutch, 

Long  blowing. 

Large  fcarlet  trumpet, 

Small  trumpet. 

Oak  leaved, 

Ruflian, 

JaJImine,  the  common  white, 
Common  yellow, 

Italian, 

With  gold  ftriped  leaves. 
Silver  firiped  leaves, 
Hydrafigiay  white  flowers, 
Hypericum  Frutex,  dwarf. 

Broad  leaved, 

Narrow  leaved, 

Hypericum,  or  St.  John’s  wort, 
Shrubby,  Canary,  ^ 

Dwarf,  fhrubbyT..ftinking, 
Broad  leaved,  eallern. 

Lilac,  blue. 

White, 

Purple,  or  Scotch, 


Lilac,  Perfian,  with  cut  leaves, 
Perfian,  plain  leaved,  white 
flowered. 

Perfian  blue  flowered. 

Ivy,  filver  flriped. 

Gold  ftriped. 

Deciduous,  or  Creeper 
Rohinia,  or  falfe  acacia, 

The  common. 

Yellow  flowered. 

Scarlet  flowering,  or  rofe  acacia, 
Caragana. 

Lonicera,  upright  honeyfuckle, 

Red  berried, 

Virginian, 

Tartarian.  ^ 

St.  Peter' t •ivort, 

Mezereon,  the  white. 

Early  red. 

Late  red. 

Purple. 

Kidney  Bean  Tree, 

Barba  "Jovn,  baftard  indigo, 
Menifpermum,  moon- feed. 

Oleajler,  wild  olive. 

Peach,  double  flowering: 

Privet,  common, 

Silver  flriped. 

Yellow  bloatched  leaves. 
Paliurus,  Chrifl’s  thorn. 

Prinos,  winter  berry. 

Periploca,  Virginia  filk. 

Flamula  Tovis,  blue. 

White. 

Ilea,  ^ . 

pte'ea,  or  American  flirub  trefoil: 
Rhamnus,  or  buckthorn. 

Common, 

Sea  buckthorn, 

Creeping  evergreen, 

Yellovi'  berried. 

Rafpherry,  the  flowering. 
Candleberry  Myrtle, 

Broad  leaved. 

Long  leaved. 

Fern  leaved, 

Oak  leaded, 

Cherry,  the  double  blolTomed, 
Cornelian, 

Dwarf  Canada. 

C'ccygria,  or  Venetian  fumach. 
Cinquefoil  Shrub. 

Colutca,  or  bladder  fena, 

The  common^ 

Oriental 
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Oriental, 

Ethiopian, 

Pocock’s. 

Clethra,  white  flowering. 

Dwarf. 

CajJv.be t ry  Bujh. 

Bignon'ui,  trumpet  flower, 

Great  flowered  Virginian, 

LefTer  flowered. 

Benjamin- tree. 

Eucnymus,  fpindle-trec,  or  prick- 
wood. 

Th  e common, 

Broad  leaved, 

American  broad  leaved: 

Cytijfus  ?>e:undus. 

Dog  Wcod,  the  common, 

Virginia, 

Great  flowering, 

Newfoundland. 

Guelder-rofe,  the  common, 

Double,  or  fnow-balJ, 

Carolina, 

Gold  bloatched  leaved, 

Currant  leaved, 

‘ThornSf  double  flowering 
Glaltonbury,  ^ 

Cockfpur  hawthorn. 

Lord  Iflay’s  haw, 

Virginian  maple  leaved, 
Goofeberry  leaved. 

L'Axerole.,  tjhe  greater, 

Carolina  I’azerole, 

Pyracantha  leaved. 

Arbutus  leaved. 

Neapolitan^  Medlar ^ 

Dwarf  medlar, 

Bajlard  Sjuince. 

Mefpilus,  the  fpring  flowering. 
Lady  Hardwicke’s  flirub. 

Willonus,  w'eeping, 

Yellow  Dutch, 

White  Dutch, 

Bay-leaved  fweet, 

Stiiped  palm. 

Celtis,  or  nettle-tree. 

Black  fruited, 

Yellow  fruited. 

Pear  tree,  with  double  flowers, 
Twice  flowering  pear. 

Bird  Cherry^  the  common, 

Clufter, 

Carolina, 

7uHp.tree. 

Ba^ertay  Carolina  all-fpice* 


Rofes,  early  cinnamon. 

Double  yellow. 

Single  yellow'. 

Red  monthly, 

White  monthly. 

Double  white, 

Mofs  Provence,’ 

Common  Provence, 

Double  velvet. 

Single  ditto, 

Dutch  hundred  leaved, 

Bludi  ditto, 

Blulh  Belgick, 

Red  ditto, 

Marbled, 

Lrrge  royal, 

- York  and  Lancafler, 

Red  damafle, 

Blufli  ditto, 

White  damafle, 

Auftrian  yellow, 

Auftrian,  with  flowers  having 
one  fide  red  and  the  ether 
yellow', 

Double  mnfle, 

Royal  virgin. 

Rofa  mundi,  i.  e.  rofe  of  the 
world,  or  ftriped  rad  rofe, 
Frankfort, 

Clufter  blufli. 

Maiden  blufli. 

Without  thorn. 

Common  red, 

Burnet  leaved, 

Scotch,  the  dwarf. 

Striped  Scotch, 

Apple  bearing, 

Single  American, 

Rofe  of  Meux, 

Penfylvanian, 

Red  clufter. 

Burgundy  rofe. 

.Brw,  do- ble  red,  fweet, 
Double-blulh, 

Yellow,  I 

Eglaotine'briar, 


Pomegranate,  fingle  flowennp. 
Double, 

CIver 

bloatched  leave'*. 

With  goofeberry  leaves. 

The  Penfylvanian. 

Goofeberry,  the  American,  with 
currant  leaves. 


List 


A List  of  Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Trees,  now 
cultivated  in  mojfl:  of  the  Nurferies  in  England,  as 
ornamental  Plants  for  the  Decoration  of  Noble- 
men'*s  and  Gentlemen’s  Gardens,  Parks,  See. 


Firft,  of  the  taller  Evergreens. 


j^RBOR  Vita,  common, 

China, 

American, 

Arbutiii,  the  flrawberry  tree, 
Common, 

Double  flowering, 

Red  flowering. 

Eaftern,  or  Andrachna, 

Cedars,  Virginia  red, 

Virginia  white, 

Of  Go?, 

Phoenicia, 

Lycia. 

Cedar  of  Lehanus. 

Cork  tree. 

Cyprefs,  common, 

Malta, 

Male  fpreading, 

Portugal. 

Virs,  deftinguifbed  from  the  Pines 
by  having  the  leaves  coming 
out  feparate  or  fingly  , and 
rf  which  are  the  following 
forts. 

Common  fpruce, 

Red  fpruce, 

White  fpruce, 

Black  fpruce, 

Silver  fir. 

Balm  of  Gilead  fir, 

Hemlock. 

Bine-tree,  having  the  leaves  rifing 
by  two,  three,  or  five,  toge- 
ther from  the  fame  point  j 
confifting  of  the  following. 
Scotch  pine,  commonly  called 
Scotch  fir,  hath  two  leaves  to- 
gether, and  fmall  cones, 
Pinafter,  with  two  leaves  toge- 


ther, and  cones  feven  or  eighj 
inches  long, 

Stone  or  manured,  pine  having 
two  leaves  and  cones  four  or 
five  inches  long,  ‘ 

W'eymouth,  or  New  England, 
whth  fmooth  bark,  and  five 
long  leaves, 

Frankincenfe  or  three-leaved, 
with  very  large  Icofe  cones, 
Swamp,  or  three-leaved  marfh 
American,  with  very  long 
leaves. 

Jerfey,  or  two-leaved  Virginia, 
Siberian  S one  pine,  with  five 
fmooth  leaves, 

Three-leaved  Virginia, 
Prickly-coned,  thiee-leaved  baf- 
tard  Virginia, 

Aleppo,  with  two  narrow 
leaves, and  very  low  fpreading 
branches, 

Clufler, 

Foxtail, 

Dwarf  mountiin. 

Holly,  common' green. 

Variegated  and  flriped,  many 
vaiieties, 

Carolina  dahoon  holly. 

Magnolia,  laurel  leaved, 

Ldfer  bay  leaved. 

J.aureh,  common,  # 

Portugal,  ® 

Alexandrian. 

Oak,  the  evergreen, 

Kermes, 

Holm,  or  holly  leaved, 

Gal!  bearing, 

Tew-trec. 


Of 
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Of  Evergreen  Shrubs. 
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ALATERNUS^  ccmmon, 
Bloatched  leaved. 

Jagged  leaved,  plain, 

Jagged  leaved j llriped. 

Silver  ftriped, 

Gold  ftriped. 

Cijius,  or  rock,  rofe, 

Gumciftus,  with  fpotted  flowers. 
With  plain  white  flowers, 
Purple  fage  leaved, 
i\Iale,  with  long  hoary  leaves, 
Male  Portugal, 

Bay  leaved  gum. 

With  hairy  willow  leaves, 
Black  poplar  leaved. 

Waved  leaved, 

Purple,  or  true  gum  ciflus  of 
Crete, 

With  fume  other  varieties, 
CyEtfus,  Neapolitan, 

Canary, 

Siberian  and  Tartarian. 

Corcv.iUa  narrow  leaved, 

Bro^d  leaved. 

Fnonytf/us,  evergreen  Virginia. 
yunipsrs,  common,  ' 

' SwedWh, 

Sclavcnlan, 

Canada. 

Jlart'ivort  of  Ethiopia, 

Ho/fe  tail,  (hrubby. 

IIoKeyJitckle,  evergreen. 

Kalmia,  olive  leaved. 

Broad  leaved, 

Thyme  leaved. 

Laurujiinus,  common, 

Bioai,  or  fliining  leaved, 

Rough  leaved, 

Oval  leaved. 


Bay,  broad  leaved, 

Narrow  lea'veJ, 

Spurge,  dr  wood  faurcl. 

KnccHohn,  knee  holly,  or  butcher’s 
broom. 

PhiUyrea,  the  true, 

Broad  leaved. 

Privet  leaved, 

Prickly  leaved, 

Olive  leaved, 

Gold  edged, 

Silver  edged, 

Rofemary  leaved. 

Privet,  evergreen  Italian, 

Gold  and  filver  flriped. 

Purjlane  tree,  (hiubby  puiflane. 
Phlcmis,  or  JijruGlcm  fage. 

Narrow  leaved. 

Broad  leaved, 

Rofe,  the  evergreen. 

Rhododetidroti , Awdixi  rofe  bay. 
Savin,  common, 

Striped  leaved,  ' 

Silver  ftriped. 

Stone  Crop  Shrub, 

M'^idoiv  Wail, 

Virginia  Groundfel-  tree. 

Germander  Shrubby,  of  C'ete. 
yafmir.c,  Italian. 

Lotus  of  Montpelier, 

Pyracantha. 

Medicago,  moon  trefoil. 

Eignonia,  the  evergreen. 

‘7'utfan,  or  park  leaves. 

Rag  nvort,  the  fca. 

Wormwood,  the  lavender  leaved. 
Ivy,  common. 

Striped  leaved, 

Virginian. 


List  of  fuch  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  ma)r  be  raif- 
ed  from  Seed,  ftnd  whofe  Seeds  may  be  pfoenred 
at  the  great  Seed  Shops,  and  of  many  of  the  Nur- 
fery-Gardeners  about  London,  See. 

- AREUIUS,  or  flrawberry-tree.  A/7o,  common, 

Andrachnat,  American  white, 

Srhubby,  black, 

® ^ IVlanna, 
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or  Carolina 


Portugal, 

Dwarf  Maryland, 
Deciduous. 
Hornbeam,  common, 
Hop. 

Cherry,  cornelian, 
Clethia, 
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Man»a. 

j^jh,  the  mountain, 

Jhigelicj-treei 
Abtkeea  frutrex. 

Acacia,  three  thorned 
A dromeda  arbor cu, 
forrd-tree, 

Calicui'atcd, 

Maryland, 

Paniculated, 

But  the  three  latter  propagate 
pretty  plentifully  by  fuckers. 
Andromeda,  the  evergreen. 

Anona,  hardy  papaw, 

Common. 

Arbor  vitee,  common 
Chinefe. 

Arbor  yudeSt 

Bay,  common.  * 

Benjamin-tree, 

B ay -loblolly  • 

Laurel,  common, 

Portugal, 

Bladder- nut. 

Broom,  yellow  Spanl/h, 

Silvery,  or  white  Spaniih, 

, White  Portugal, 

Beech,  common. 

Azalea,  red, 

White. 

Bignonia,  fcarlet. 

Yellow, 

Catalpa. 

Bladder-fena,  common, 

Pocock’s, 

Scarlet. 

Birch,  common, 

Black  Virginia, 

Lenta, 

Cijhn,  or  rock-rofe. 

Red  or  purple,  all  the  forts, 
V/h'ite,  all  the  forts, 

Cronin,  or  true  gum  ciftus  of  the 
Levant,  with  deep  purple 
flowers, 

Willow-leaved  gum  ciftus,  with 
large  white  flowers  and  purple 
fpots. 

With  all  the  other  fpccies. 
Almond,  fweet, 

Bitter, 

C^eJaftrus,  ftaft’-tree, 

Cajjine, 

Cyprejs,  female,  or  common  up* 
light. 

Male  fpreading, 


Dog-<wood,  broad  leaved. 

Red  flalked, 

Canada, 

Cytifus,  evergreen, 

Secundus  Clufii, 

Tartarian, 

Nigricans,  or  black, 
Laburnum,  common. 

Long  fpiked. 

Candle-berry  Myrtle,  broad  leaved, 
Evergreen. 

Mez-ereon,  red, 

White. 

L i 'ac. 

Bnoivdrop  tree. 

CbamoerhododendroK. 

Enonymous,  broad  leaved, 
Climbing. 

Mulberry,  tree. 

Maple,  fcarlet, 

Norway, 

Sugar, 

Sycamore. 

L' Azarule,  large, 

Dwarf, 

Canada, 

Pyracantha, 

Medlar. 

Hawthorn, 

JNettle-trce, 

Magnolia,  laurel  leaved. 

Sweet  feented, 

Blue, 

Umbrella. 

RtJ}  Harrciu, 

Plane-tree,  oriejital. 

Occidental, 

Spanifli. 

Robinta,  falfe  acacia. 

Larch,  common, 

American  black: 

Cedar  of  Lebanuu 

Oak,  Englifli, 

American  black, 

■■  white, 

' ■ — fcarlet, 

Champaigne, 

Cut  leaved, 


Willow 
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Vi/lllow  leaved, 

Dwarf. 

F-'Vtrgrcai  Oak,  common. 
Cork-tree, 

Liwe  tree,  common, 
American. 

Fird  cber:y,  Peni’y Ivanian,. 
Bit d-(keriy,  Carolina. 
Vy’ahiut,  Fnglifh, 

LArge  Prench, 

American, 

Hicoory,  tli"  thin  fliclled, 

— thick  ll.cllea, 

Shig  bark 
Holly,  common, 

Carolina  broad  leaved. 
ytmiper,  common, 

Swedilh, 

Spanifli, 

Italian. 

Cedar  of  yirghtia,  red, 
White. 

Kalmia,  broad  leaved, 
Thyme  leaved, 

.Olive  leaved, 

Clefnuts,  Spanifh, 
Chipqnep'n. 

Horfe  Chej'nuts,  common. 
Scarlet. 
lAquld  an  ber, 

Hypo  icufus, 
huttoK-ivood  tree. 

Tooth  act  tree. 

PcpLir  tree. 

Privet.  ' 

Spirata  frvtex. 

Tupe’o  tree. 
iJalfm. 

Kidney  hear,  tree,  Carolina. 
Yeio. 
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Scorpion  fena. 

Fines,  Scotch,  commonly  called 
Scotch  fir, 

Weymouth  pine, 

Stone, 

Frankincenfe, 

Pineader  or  wild, 

Jerf-y, 

S warr.p, 

Viriiinia  three  leavedj 
■AlrppO, 

Pr  ck'y  leaved, 
h i ugh o, 

Cembro. 

Fhs,  Balm  of  Gilead, 

Silver, 

Black  fpruce, 

Hemlock  fprucc, 

W'hite  fpruce, 

Red. 

Sajfiifras, 
buinach,  Carrilina. 

Stag’s  horn. 

Pifiacia. 

. Viburnum.  '■  , 

Perfmor.  Plum.  ' ,-r 

Pomegranate.  ' » ’ , 

V' in  ter  Berry.  *. 

Tulip^tree.  ' ~ 

Hcneyfuckles, 

ychnj'-mia. 

Cephalanthus, 

Rofes. 

Cruteegus,  or  wild  fervice, 

Common, 

Maple  leaved, 

CocMfpur  ha  w, 

Virginia  Tazerede, 

Azarolus. 

Mejpilus,  the  medlar. 


A List  of  Fruit  Trees,  kc.  being  a chofen  col- 
lodion of  the  beft  Sorts  of  their  fevcral  Kinds  ; 
mentioning  only  fuch  as  merit  Culture,  &c. 


FIPPLES,  Jenneting, or  June  eating 
Codlin, 

Margaret  apple. 

Golden  pippin, 

Keiitilh  pippin, 

Hull  ted,  citio, 


Nonpareil, 

Royal  rufi'et, 
Whee  cr’s  lufTet, 
Golden  rufi'et, 
Dutch  codlin, 

B b 2 


Kenti/U 
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Kcnti/h  codlin. 

Cal’s  head. 

Golden  rennet, 

French  pippin. 

Winter  pearmain, 

Loan’s  pearmain, 

Clufter  pearmain, 

Spencer’s  pippin. 

Scarlet  pearmain, 

Fearn’s  pippin,  i 

Lemon  pippin, 

Winter  greening. 

White  coftin, 

Aromatic  ruffet, 

Queening,  the  winter, 

the  fummer, 

Calvel,  red, 

White,  ditto, 

Margate, 

Flanders  pippin, 

Kirkin,  or  kirton  pippin. 

Winter  greening. 

Stone  pippin, 

Mafgiile, 

Praife  worthy, 

Italian  apple. 

None  fuch. 

Kitchen  rennet. 

Veais,  little  mufcat. 

Green  chifl'el, 

Catherine, 

Jargonelle, 

Cuiffe  madame. 

Wind  for, 

Grofle  blanquette, 

Bciiry  de  roy, 

White  beury, 

Winter  beury, 

Grotl'c  mufcat, 

Autumn  mufcat. 

Orange  bergamot, 

Hamden’s  bergamot, 

Autumn  ditto, 

Great  rulTolet, 

Winter  boncretlen, 

Summer  boncretien, 

Spanilh  ditto, 

Autumn  ditto, 

Me/Tieur  Jean, 

La  Marquife, 

Devionett, 

Winter  ruffolet, 

Crefan, 

Colmar, 
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Vergoleufe, 

St  Germain, 

Lent,  St.  Germain, 

Swan  egg, 

Chaumontelle. 

Baking  Pears,  black  pear  of  Wor- 
cefter, 

Parkinfon’s  warden, 

Uvedalc’s,  St.  Germain, 

Double  flower, 

Cadillac. 

Plums,  green  gage, 

Orleans, 

Early  Morocco, 

Drop  d’or, 

White  bonum  magnum, 

Red  bonum  magnum,  orimpe*> 
-rial, 

Royal  dauphin, 

Perdrigon,  blue, 

— white. 

Queen  mother, 

Fotheringham, 

Roche  corbon. 

La  royal, 

Apricot  plum. 

Azure  hative,  or  blue  gage. 

Peaches,  nutmeg  red, 

White,  ditto, 

Early  Anne, 

Red  Magdalen, 

White,  ditto, 

Nivette, 

-Noblefs, 

Early  Newington, 

Old  Newington, 

French  mignone. 

Admirable, 

Chancellor, 

Millet’s  mignone. 

Incomparable, 

Belle  garde, 

Royal  George, 

Pavie  royal, 

Bourdine, 

Montauban, 

Violet, 

Hcmfkirk, 

Catharine, 

Portugal, 

jjprieots,  early  mafculinC'* 

Turky, 

Bruflels, 

Roman, 

Breda, 


Orange 
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Orange, 

Algiers, 

Reyal, 

TranTparent, 

Neflarhiesy  early  nutmeg, 
Newington, 

Red  Roman, 

Violet, 

Scarier, 

Elrugc, 

Temple, 

Brunion, 

Italian, 

CJjerries,  early  May, 

May  dukes,  . , 

Arch-duke, 

Hatrifon’s  duke. 

White  heart, 

Bleeding  heart,  / 

Adam’s  crown  heait, 

Ox  hear:, 

T urkey. 

Amber, 

Kentilh, 

Flemidi, 

Portugal, 

Morelia, 

Cyr«un. 

Wild  black, 

' Wild  red. 

f/>r,  common  blue, 

Early  long  bTue, 

Large  white, 

Large  Genoa, 

Brunfwick, 

Marfeill  es, 

^prian, 

Brown  ifehia, 

Brown  Malta. 

Crapes,  white  fweet  water. 

Black  fweet  water, 

Black  July, 

Black  cluflcr. 

White  mufeadine. 

White  cryftal, 

Black  Mufeadine, 

Black  Burgundy, 

White  Chaflelas, 

Frontiniac,  red,  black,  white, 
Claret,  * 

Red  Hamburgh, 

Black  Hambargh< 

MulhenUs,  the  black. 
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Mulberries,  the  white, 

But  the  black  foit  is  beft  for 
general  culture. 

Me-dlars,  the  Dutch. 

Nottingham,  or  Engllfli. 

Sluinea,  the  Portugal, 

Apple  quince, 

Pear  quince. 

Walnuts,  the  thin  fiiellcd, 

French, 

Double, 

Late. 

Chejnuts,  the  manured,  or  Spanifh 
fweet. 

Filberts,  large  red  Ikinned  filbert. 
White  fkinned, 

, Common  lizzie  nut, 

Barcelona  nut,  large; 

Cob  nut,  very  large, 

Clufler  nut, 

Byzantine  nut, 

Goofeberries,  fmall  early  ted. 
Smooth  green. 

Hairy  gre  n, 

L)rge  Dutch  red, 

Common  hi'ity  ted. 

Black, 

Large  yellow', 

Large  amber. 

Currants,  common  red. 

Champaign  red. 

Large  wliite,  or  grape, 

Common  white, 

Black, 

Fafpberry,  red  fruit, 

White  fruit. 

Double  bearing,  producing  frsit 
twice  in  the  fummer, 
Stratvberries,  the  fcarlet. 

The  red  wood. 

White  wood. 

Hautboy, 

Chili,  very  large  fruit, 

Large  Carolina, 

Pine  apple  ftrawberry,  with  green 
fruit,  and  red  fruit,  both  of  a. 
rich  flavour. 

Alpine  prolific,  or  fverlafling 
ftrawberry,  called  fo  from  its 
long  bearing,  which  is  com- 
monly from  June  till  Novem- 
ber; and,  if  mild  weather,  till 
near  Chriflmas.  Two  forts, 
the  red  and  the  white. 

B b 3 
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5s3  a list  of  plants.  \ 

A List  of  the  principal  hardy  Perennial  and  Biennial 
Flower  Plants,  cultivated  in  England,  as  or- 
namental Plants  for  Pleafure  Gardens. 


ASTER,  or  ftar-wort, 

Large  blue  Alpine, 
Tiddefcanc’s,  or  common  ftar- 
wort,  called  Michaelmas 
daify, 

Early  Pyrennean, 

After  linarjfoiius,  or  toad’s  flax 
leaved, 

Blue  Italian  ftar-v/ort, 

Catcfbv’s  ftar-wort. 

Dwarf  narrow  leaved  ftar*wort: 
IVlidfummer  ftar-wort, 

Autumnal  white  ftar-wort,  with 
broad  leaves. 

Tripolium,  ftar-wcrt. 

Divaricated- branched, 

Virginia  ftar-wort,  with  fpiked 
blue  flowers, 

Early  large  blue  ftar-wort, 

Rofe  ft  ar- wort, 

Latcfl  ftar-wtrt,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  larg"  blue  flow'crs. 
Talleft,  New  England  ftar-wort. 
Red  flowering. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecics 
( f ftar-wort  of  lefs  note. 
Afccynum,  dog’s-bane, 

Red  flo.wcrlrlg,  - ■ - 

Orange  coloured, 

Syrian, 

A'-um,  Italian,  large  veined  leaved. 
Aje  eptas,  fwallow-vvort, 
iiite. 

Yellow, 

Af!ragalui,  milk  vetch. 

AlJJln,  white. 

Yellow, 

Violet. 

Bdch'elor'i  Butfsn, 

Double  red 
Double  while 

Bo<a<^e\  the  Eaftcrn,  or  Conftanli- 
n-  pie. 


Double  ragged  Roblt- 
Cunpanu'a,  or  bell-flower, 
Double  blue.  7 
Do-ble  white,  i ^ 


Dotible  blue  and  white  nettle 
leaved. 

Pyramidal,  or  fteeple,  fomewhat 
tender, 

Canary,  maft  have  Iheltcr  in 
winter. 

Canterbury  Bells, 

Blue, 

White. 

Caltka,  matffi  marigold,  double 
flowered. 

Caffia  of  Maryland. 

Carnations,  or  gillifiowerf , 

Common  Angle, 

Common  double, 

Flakes, 

Bizars, 

Plquettes, 

Painted  lady, 

The  four  laft  arc  finely  variefs- 
ted  di  ublc  flowers,  and  of 
eachmpny  beautiful  vsiictles. 
Binh.  double  pbeafaufs  eye, 
Dobfon, 

Deptford, 

Cob,  white. 

Red  cob. 

White  (hock, 

Damaftc, 

hiountain, 

Matted, 

Old  iTian’s  bead, 

Painted  lady, 

Clove  pink. 

Sweet  William,  the  double  fed, 
Dciuble  purple, 

Double  rofe, 

Double  variegated. 

Common  red. 

White, 

Variegated  or  painted  lady. 

Wall  Flowers  double  bloody, 
Double  yellow, 

Double  white, 

Single,  of  each  colour. 

Stock  fuly- flowers,  the  Brompton, 
double. 
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Queen  double, 

Purple  double, 

White  double, 

Str  pcd  double. 

Scarlet  double, 

Sinf’le  of  each  fort. 

French  Honcyjuckk,  red. 

White. 

Free  Primrofe,  broad  leaved 
Red  ftilked,  ' ■ 

Dwarf. 

LichmJca,  ea'-ly  blue, 

Spotted  (talked,  with  purple 
fpikcs  of  flowers. 

Virginia,  with  large  umbelsl 
Low  trailing  purple, 

Carolina,  with  (lifF  (hining 
leaves,  and  deeper  purple 
flowers. 

Cyanus,  broad  leaved. 

Narrow  leaved. 

Lychnis,  or  champion. 

Single  fcarlet  lychnis. 

Double  fcarlet  lychnis, 

Rofe  camptsn,  Angle, 

Double, 

Catehfly,  with  double  fluwersi 
Utf  aticas,  Angle  white, 

Single  blue,  - 

Single  red. 

Double  red, 

Purple,  with  broadeft  leaves. 
Large  yellow, 

Trailing  ftriped  yellow. 

Many  other  varieties,  with  pur- 
ple, blue,  and  white  flowers. 
Lhiaria,  toad  flax,  large  fweet 
feented  purple. 

Bee  Larkjpur, 

Fraxinella,  white, 

Red. 

great  yellow. 

Gentlanella,  blue. 

Globuhria,  blue  daify, 

Fox-^loxe,  red. 

White, 

Iron  coloured. 

Ferenn.al  Sun-Jlotuer, 

Double  yellow, 

Cydamtn,  red. 

White. 

Goldy  Locks, 

Cbefcne,  white, 

Red. 

Li'y  of  the  Valley,  common, 
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Double  flowering. 

Solomon's  Seal,  Angle, 

Double. 

Filapendula,  or  drop  wort. 

Columbir.es,  common  blue, 

Double  red. 

Double  white, 

Double  ftriped. 

Starry,  double  and  Angle, 
tarly  flovi'ering  Canada. 
Fhaliilriim,  feathered  columbines. 
Fu'fatilLi,  blue  pafquc  flower. 

HcHj backs,  double  red, 

Double  white. 

Double  yellow, 

Orobus,  bitter  vetch. 

Saxifrage,  double  white. 

Veronica,  upright  blue, 

Dw.irfblue, 

Hungarian, 

Rlufti, 

Golden  Rod  many  varieties. 
Valerian,  red  garden  valerian. 

White  garden, 

Rudhekia,  American  fun-f1)Wcr, 
Dwirf  Vii-ginia,  w'it.j  iai'^e  )i!.* 
low  fl  wers, 

Dwarf  Carolina,  with  narrow, 
red  reflexed  petals,  and  purple 
florets, 

Virginia,  with  yellow  rays  and 
red  Arrets. 

Tall  yellow,  with  purple  ftalks, 
and  heari-fhaped  leaves. 
Taller,  with  yellow  fljwcrs,  and 
large  Ave-lobed  leaves,  and 
thofc  on  the  ftalk  Angle. 
Tall:ft  yellow,  with  narrower 
leaves,  which  are  all  of  flve 
lobes. 

Pulmcnaria,  lung-wort. 

Common, 

-American. 

Mcnarda,  purple,  '• 

Scarier, 

F.phcmeron,  fpider-wort,  or  flower 
of  a day. 

White, 

Blue. 

facea,  American  knap-we  d, 
Primrofe,  double  yellow, 

Double  fcarlet, 

White. 

Pofyanihusy  many  varieties. 

Auriculas, 
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yiuricuhsy  many  varieties. 

Violet;.^  double  blue, ' 

Double  white, 

’ V'laht  the  major. 

London-plde^  or  hone-fo-pretty. 
-Djy  re^l, 

y ellow, 

Furratory,  ih*  yellow, 

White, 

Bulbous  rooted, 

American  forked. 

Aconite,  monk’s- hood,  or  wolf’s 
bane, 

Blue  monk’s-hood. 

Yellow, 

White, 

Wholfome  v; 'df’s-bane, 
HcUdere,  or  bear’s  foot, 

Coir  men  black  hellebore, 

Green  flowered. 

Cbrljlmas  Roje, 

Winter  Aconite . 

White  Hellebore, 

Geranium,  crane’s-bill, 

Bloody  crane’s-bill. 

Blue, 

Koman, 

Bladder  cupped. 

Dui/ia,  common  double  red  garden 
daifies, 

W’hile, 

Double  var'egated, 

Cock’s  comb  daifies,  white,  and 
red, 

Hen  and  chicken,  white  and  red. 
Ftrul.t,  fennel  giant. 

Ranunculufes,  4>r  crow-foot. 

Double  yellow  crow-foot. 

Double  white  mountain  ranun- 
culus, 

Eafiern,  with  a large  yellow. 
Ho  V.  er, 

Turky,  or  Turban  ranunculus, 
with  a large  red  flower, 
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Perfian,  innumerable  varieties. 
Peony,  double  red, 

Double  white, 

Double  purple, 

Male,  with  large  fingle  flowers, 
Sweet  fmelling  Portuga’, 

Double  rofe  coloured. 

Siljibium.  baftard  chry fanthemum, 
Jru,  fl jwer-de-luce,  or  flags, 

The  German  violet  coloured, 
Variegated,  or  Hungarian,  pur- 
ple and  yellow, 

Chaicedonian  iris,  ^ 

Greater  Dalmatian  Iris; 

Tjicrc  are  feveral  other  varieties 
of  irifes,  all  very  hardy  plants. 
Cardinal  Flotoer,  fcarltt,-' 

Blue. 

Pockets,  double  white. 

' Balm  of  Gilead,  fweet  feented. 
Everlafing  Pea, 

Eufatoriutn,  feveral  varieties. 
Scabious,  purple. 

White, 

Ertngo,  blue, 

W hite. 

Mountain,  purple,  and  violet 
There  are  fome  other  varieties, 
Snaf  Dragon,  or  calf's  faout, 

Ked, 

White, 

Variegated. 

Moth  Mtiliun. 

Clary,  purple  topped, 

Yellow  glutinous, 

- White, 

Blue, 

, There  are  feveral  otherivarieiles 
Angelica. 

^Ajpbodelus,  king’s  fpear. 

. Lupins,  perennial,  blue  flaw'ered. 
Ononis,  reft  harrow, 

Large  yellow  flower. 

T radefcantia. 


A List  of  fueb  Biennial  and  Perennial  Flower 
Plants  as  may  be  raifed  from  Seed,  and  which 
merits  Places  in-Gardens  as 'ornamental  Plants. 

WALL  FLOWERS,  the  bloody,  Single, 
double  and  fingle,  White. 

Common  yellow,  double,  Stock  GtlUJicnvers,  the  Brompton, 
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The  queen, 

White, 

Purple, 

Scarlet, 

Striped. 

SwM  JVWiams,  the  painted  ladj|> 
Deep  red, 

Common  variegated. 

Indian  Pink,  double  and  flngle. 

different  i^arletics,  arifing 
from  feed. 

Pinks, 

RtifeiCampion,  /ingle. 

Starlet  Lychnis,  the  lingle. 

Valerian^  the  Creek 
White, 

Red. 

Bee  Larkjfuvy  the  blue. 

Purple. 

7ree  Primrofe, 

F ox- glow i the  red. 

White, 

Iron  coloured. 

French  Honeyfuckle,  the  red 
White. 

Hollyhock:^  the  red, 

Ydlow, 

White, 

Rockets. 

Canterbury  tells,  the  blue 
White.. 

Snap-Dragon. 

Veronicas,  the  Hungarian, 

The  Wehh. 

Long  fpiked 
Honefiy,  or  fattin  flower 
Columbines,  the  double  ftriped,many 


varieties  arifing  from  feed. 
Canada  columbines. 

Campanula,  the  pyramidal  with 
blue  flowers, 

Common,  or  peach-leaved,  with 
blue  flowers, 

The  fame,  with  white  flowers 
Monk's  Hood',  wolf’s- bane,  or  aco- 
nite. 

Blue, 

Yellow, 

White. 

Polyanthus,  many- varieties,  arifing 
from  feed’ 

Auriculas,  many  varieties  arifing 
from  feed 

Peony,  double  and  Angle 
Globe  Lbiflle. 

^ree-mallonv. 

Clary,  the  purple. 

Red  topped. 

Globularia.  or  blue  daify. 

Horned  Poppy. 

Gentian,  the  Virginia. 

Dragon  s Head,  the  purple. 

Snvect  Scabious, 

Pulfatilla,  pafque  flowers. 

Nettle- leaved  Bell-fltnoer,  the  blue. 
White. 

Balm  of  Gilead: 

Alyjfum,  or  Alyjfon,  the  white, 
Ytilow. 

Agremcno, 

^ Cyclamens,  or  fow-bread. 

Acanthus,  or  bear’s  breech. 

Aloe,  flagtleaved. 


A L I s T of  Bulbous 
Flower 

AMARYLLIS,  comprifing  the 
Autumnal  yellow  narci/Tus, 
Spring  yellow  narcilfus, 
Bclladoirna  lily, 

Atamufeo  lily, 

Ouernfey  lily, 

Jacobaea  lily, 

Mexican  lily, 

Ceylon  lily, 

Earbadoes  red  lily, 

B b 


and  Tuberous  Rooted 

Plants. 

\ 

The  firft  two  of'thefe  are  very 
Jiardy  j the  third,  fourth,  and 
filth, ihou  d be  kept  in  pots  to  be 
Ihelterdd  from  fjoft  ; the  other 
four  m»ft  be  kept  in  pots,  and 
placed  in  the  ftovc.  See  their 
fevtral  refpedlive  articles.  ' 
Crocus  vernus  or  fpring  flowering, 
Coirimcn  yellow, 

Large  yellow. 


Crocus, 
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yellow  with  black  ftripes, 
White, 

While,  wiih  blue  firipes, 

Blue,  with  white  ftrlpcs, 

Dirp  blue, 

Light  blue. 

White,  with  purple  bottom, 
Scorch,  or  black  and  white 
flriped, 

Cieam  coloured. 

j^utum«al  f.i.’ivmng  Crocus,  of  the 
fullo-A  ing  v..iietles, 

True  lafTion  crocus, with  bluei/h 
flower,  and  golden  fligma, 
which  is  the  fafFron. 
Common  autumnal  crocus,  with 
d-,ep  blue  flowers. 

With  light  blue  flowers 
Many  flowered, 

Suoiv-Dropf  the  frnall  fprlngflow- 
ering.  ‘ 

Common  Angle, 

Double, 

Leucvtuw,  or  great  fummer-fnow 
drop. 

Great  fummer  fnow--drop,  with 
srgiiJar  flalks.a  foot  high, and 
two  or  thiee  flowers  in  each 
(heath. 

Taller  great  fnow-drop  with 
many  flowers. 

Ornithogaium.,  or  ftar  of  Bethlehem, 
Great  white  pyramidal,  with 
narrow  leaves. 

W'hite,with  broad  fword-fhaped 
leaves  fpreading  on  the  ground. 
Yellow. 

Pyrennean,  with  whili/h  green 
flower’, 

Star  of  Napier,  with  ‘hanging 
flower’, 

Middle, or  umbella ted, producing 
its  flowers  in  umbels  or  fpread- 
ing branch' s at  the  top  of  the 
ftaik. 

Low  vellnw  umbcllated. 

ErUk  ctuum,  dens  canis,  or  dog’s 
tooth. 

Round  leaved  with  red  flowers, 
The  fame  with  white  flowers, 
The  fi.me,  yellow, 

Long  natrovv  leaved, with  purple 
ard  with  white  flowers. 

jffufearia,  the  grape  or  feathered 
hyacinth. 


Common  blue  grape  hyacin  h, 
White, 

Afh  coloured. 

Blue  feathered  hyacinth. 

Purple, 

Mufley  or  fweet  feented,  with 
dull  purple  flowers. 

The  fame  with  large  purple  and 
yellow  flowers. 

Greater  African  mufearia,  with 
fulphur-coloured  flower. 

Fritlllaria,  checquered  tulip, 

Early  purple,  variegated, or, che- 
quered v/ith  white. 

Black,  chequered  with  yellow 
fpots,  ^ , . 

Yellow,  chequered  with  purple 
Dark  purple  with  yellow  fpots, 
and  flowers  growing  in  an 
umbel 

Pci  flan  lily,  with  tall  ftalks, 
dark  purple  flowers  growing 
in  a pyramid, 

Branching  Perfian  lily. 

. Corona  Lrperialis,  crown  Imperial, 
a fpecles  of  fritillatia, 
Common  red, 

yellow'. 

Yellow  firiped. 

Sulphur  coloured, 

Large  flowering. 

Double  of  each  variety, 

Crown  upon  crown, or  with  two 
whorls  of  flowers, 

Triple  crown  upon  crown,  cr 
with  three  tiers  of  flowers  one 
above  another. 

Gold  ftriped  leaved, 

Silver  flriped  leaved. 

Tul'.p,  early  dwarf  tulip, 

Tulip,  late,  or  moft  common 
tulip, 

Double  tulip. 

Of  the  two  firft  there  is  an  infinite 
variety:  fljrifls  reduce  them  to 
the  following  clafles,  of  each  of 
wh  ch  are  many  intermediate 
varieties, varying  in  their  ftripes. 

Early,  yellow  and  red  ftriped, 
White  and  red  ftriped, 

White  and  purple  ftriped, 

White  and  rofe  ftriped. 

TiJ/A  nr  late  fl  iw'ering,  with  white 
bottoms  ftriped  with  brown 

White 
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White  bottoms,  ftriped  with 
dark  brown, 

White  bottoms, ftriped  with  vio- 
let or  black  brown, 

White  bottoms,  ftriped  with  red 
or  Vermillion. 

Yellow  bottoms,  ftriped  with 
dift’erent  colours,  called  bi- 
zares. 

Double  TuHpi,  yellow  and  red. 
White  and  red; 

Gladiolus,  cornflag,  or  fwerd  lily 
Common,  with  fword-lhaped 
leaves,  and  a reddilh  purple 
flower  ranged  on  one  fide  of 
the  ftalk, 

The  fame  with  white  flowers, 
Italian,  with  reddi/h  flowers 
ranged  on  both  fides  of  the 
italk. 

The  fame  with  white  flowers, 
Great  red  of  Byzantium 
With  narrow  gralTy  leaves,  and 
an  incarnate  or^flefli-coloured 
flower, 

With  channelled  long  narrow 
four-edge  leaves,  and  two  bell 
fhaped  flowers  on  a ftalk 
Great  Indian 

jfnemonc,  wood  anemone  with  blue 
flowers. 

White  fl  jwers, 

Red  flowers, 

Double  white. 

Carden  double  Anemone,  with'crlm- 
fon  flowers# 

Porple, 

Red, 

Blue, 

White, 

Red  and  white  flriped, 

Red,  white,  and  purple, 

Rofe  and  white. 

Blue,  flriped  wi  h white, 

Ranuncului,  Turkey,  with  a finglt 
ftalk,  and  large  double  blood, 
red  fl  AVer, 

Perfijn  with  branching  ftalks 
and  large  du  iPle  fi  wers,  of 
which  are  iaiiumerable  varie- 
ties, of  all  c lours  and  varie- 
gations to  th.  no/untofmany 
hundreds, wi. h molT  beautiful 
flowers,  of  which  there  are 
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Very  double  flowers. 

Semi,  or  half  double: 

The  double  are  the  moft  beauti- 
ful, and  are  propagated  by  oi?- 
fets  ; they  produce  no  feed  j 
thatbeing  produced  only  in  the 
femi-double  flower,  by  ('owing 
0.^  which  all  the  fine  varieties 
of  double  flowers  are  obtained 

Pancratium^,  fea  daffodil,  common 
white  fea  narctlTuf,wich  many 
flowers  in  a fheath,&  tongue- 
fhaped  leaves, 

Sdavonian,  with  taller  ftems  and 
many  white  flowers,A:  fword- 
fhaped  leaves. 

Broad  leaved  American, ' with 
larger  white  flowers,  eight  or 
ten  in  a /heath,  . 

Mexican,  with  two  flowers', - 
Zeylon,  with  one  flower, 
Broadifli  roundifh  leaved  ofAin-^ 
boyna,  with  many  flowers, 
Carolina  low  fea  daffodil,  with 
narrow  leaves,  and  many 
flowers. 

The  two  firft  are  hardy, and  fuc- 
ceedin'the  full  groun'd;  but 
the  other  require  to  be' kept  in 
a ftove. 

Moly  (allium)  fpecics  of  garlick' 
producing  ornamental  flowers. 
Broad  leaved  yellow, 

Great  broad  leaved,  with  lily 
flowers. 

Broad  leaved, with  white  flowers 
in  large  round  umbels, 
Smaller  white  umbellated, 
Purple, 

Rofe  coloured. 

Fumaria  Bulbofa,  or  bulbous  rooted 
lumatory, 

Gre.iter  purple, 

I follow  rooted, 

American,  with  a forked  flower 

Narcijjus,  or  daffodil,  coram  jn  dou- 
ble yellow  datfodi', 

Single  yellow,  with  the  middle 
cup  as  long  as  the  pe;ais. 
White,  with  ycllovy  cups, 
Double,  w'i'h  feverrl  cup^,  one 
within  another, 

Common  white  narciffus,  with 
Angle  flowers, 

^ ^ Double 
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Double  white  narclffus 
Incomparable^  or  great  nonfuch, 
■with  d(mblc  flowers, 

Wnh  Angle  flowers, 

Hoop- petticoat  narcifl\r,or  rufii- 
- leaved  daffodil,  with  the  mid- 
dle cup  larger  than  the  j etals, 
and  very  broad  at  the  btim, 
Djflodil,  With  wliite  uflexed 
petals,  and  golden  cups, 

White  daflodtljWiih  purple  cups 
' Fv-iyanthus  narciflas,  having 
many  fmall  flrwers  on  a flalk, 
Horn  the  fame  /heath  ; of  this 
are  the  following  varieties ; 
White,  with  white  cups, 
Yellow,  with  yellow  cups. 
White,  with  yellow  cups. 
White,  with  orange  cups, 
W'hire,  witii  fuiphur  coloured 
tups, 

Yell  ow.  with  orange  cups, 

Ycllo  v,  with  fuiphur  coloured 
cups, 

W’ith  feveral  intermediate  va- 
rieties. 

Autumnal  Narciflus. 

'Joyu^ui/,  common  Angle, 

I. urge  Angle, 

Common  double, 

Double,  with  large  round  rootSK 
ilium,  the  lily,  common  white 
lily, 

With  fpotted  or  flriped  flowers, 
With  double  flowers, 

‘•V.th  ftr  ped  leaves, 
Wnitelily,w'ith  hanging  or  pen- 
dant flowtrsi 

Common  orange  lily,v^ith  large 
fitrgle  flowers, 

Vv^ith  double  flowers. 

With  flriped  leaves, 

1‘iery,  bulb  bearing  lily,  produ- 
cing bulbs  at  the  joints  of  the 
flalks, 

Common  narrow  leaved, 

Greater  broad  leaved. 

Many  flowered, 

Hoary, 

Martagon  lily,  fometimes  called 
Turk’s  rap,  from  the  rr  flexed 
po/ition  ofeheir  flower  leaves; 
there  ate  many  varieties,  and 
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which  diff»r  from  the.other 
Ibrts  of  lilies,  in  having  the 
petals  ot  their  flowers rcfljxed 
or  turned  backward. 

The  varieties  are, 

Common  red  martagon, withvery 
narrow  fparled  leaves,  or  fuch 
as  grow  without  order  all  over 
the  flower-  flalk, 

Double  martagon. 

White, 

. Double  white. 

White  fpotted, 

Scarlet,wilh  broad  fparfed  leaves 
Bright  red,  many  flow'ered,  of 
pompoHv,  with  Ihort  grafly 
i^paifed  leaves, 

Redflifh  hairy  martagon,  with 
leaves  growing  in  whorles 
round  the  flalk. 

Great  yellow,  with  pyramidal 
fl  )vvers,  fpotted, 

Purple,  with  dark  fpots  and 
broad  leaves  in  whorls  round 
the  flalk,  or  moft  common 
Turk’s  cap. 

White  fpotted  Turk’s  cap, 
Canada  martagon, with  yellowlfli 
large  flowers  fpotted,  & leaves 
in  whorls, 

Campfeatenfe  martagon,  with 
ereft  bell-/haped  flowers, 
Philadelphia  martagon,  with  two 
ereft  bright’ purple  flowers. 
Squills,  Sea  onion,or  lily  hyacinth, 
common  lily  hyacinth,  w ith  a 
lily  root  and  blue  flower, 
Peruvian  or  broad  leaved  hya- 
cinth of  Peru,  with  blue 
flowers, 

With  white  flowers, 

Early  white  Harry  hyacinth. 
Blue, 

Autumnal  flarry  hyacinth, 

Larger  flarry  blue  hyacinth  of 
Byzantium, 

Purple  ftar  fl  >wer  of  Peru, 
Italian  blue  fpiked  flar  fl  wer. 
^fjkodel  li  ’y,  African  blue  with  a 
tuberous  root, 

Broad  leaved  purple  with  a bul- 
bous root, 

Afiatic,  with  white  umbels  and 
bulbous  root, 

American 
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American, with  large  white  um- 
bels and  bulbous  root. 

The  fitft  of  thefe  require  Shelter 
from  froftj  & the  other  three 
require  thceonftant  proteftion 
of  a ftove  ; they  make  a fine 
appearance  in  flower. 

The  Tulerofe,  or  tuberous  Indian 
hyacinth  j it  produces  a tall 
ftem,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
adorned  with  many  white 
fl)wers  of  great  fragrancy. 

The  varieties  are. 

Fine  double  tuberofe. 

Single  tuberofe,  » 

Small  flowered. 

Striped  leaved. 

Iris  or  bulbous  iri6,Perfian, 

with  three  ere£l  blue  petals, 

- called  ftandards,  and  three  re- 
flexed petals  called  fails, which 
are  variegated,  called  Perfian 
bulbous  iris,with  a variegated 
flower. 

Common  narrow  leaved  bulbous- 
iris,  with  a blue  flower. 
White, 

Yellow, 

Blue,  with  white  falls 
Blue,  with  yellow  falls. 

Greater  broad  leaved  bulbous 
iris,  with  a deep  blue  flower. 
Bright  purple. 

Deep  purple, 

V ariegated. 

Great,  with  broad  and*alraoft 
plain  or  flat  leaves,  with  blue 
flowers, 

Purple, 

Of  the  above  there  are  many 
intermediate  varieties. 

/7)'flr;«/i>,eaftern,  with  large  flowers 
Of  thefe  are  many  varieties,  re- 
duced by  florifts  to  the  follow- 
ing clafles  j and  of  which 
there  are  innumerable  inter- 
mediate fhadesor  tints  of  co- 
lours. 

Of  double  forts  there  arc. 

Blues, 

Purple  blues, 

Agatha  blues, 

"Whites, 

"Whites  with  yellow  eyes. 
Whites,  with  red  eyes. 
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"Whites, .with  violet  or  purpie 

eyes. 

Whites, with  rofe.  coloured  eyes, 
"Whites,  with  fcarlet  eyes, 

Reds, 

Incarnate,  fle/hor  rofe  coloured. 
Of  fingle  forts  there  are,  ' 
Blues,  of  different  fhadcs,  as 
above. 

Whites, 

Reds, 

Rofe  coloured, 

With  many  intermediate  lhades 
or  varieties. 

Hyacinth,  of  the  common  fmall 
forts  are  the  following. 
Common  Englifli,  with  blue 
flowers  arranged  on, one  fide 
of  the  ftalk, 

White, 

Bell-fhaped  blue-hyacinth,  with 
flowers  on  every  fide  the  ftallc 
BdU/haped  peach  coloured,  with 
flowers  on  one  fide  the  ftalk. 
Hyacinth,  with  an  obfolete  or  fa- 
ded purple  flower, 

Thefe  arc  very  hardy,  and  pro- 
pagate very  fad'  by  od-fets  of 
the  roots,  and  fucceed  in  any 
fituation,  in  the  common  bor- 
ders, or  between  Ihrubs, 
Colchicums,  in  variety,  , 

Leontice^  lion’s  leaf,  largeft  yellow, 

♦ with  finglfr  foot  ftalks  to- the' 

leaves. 

Smaller  pale  yellow, withbranch- 
cd  foot  ftalks  to  the  leaves, 
Thefe  are  tuberous  rootedpJantSj 
and  are  fcarce  in  England. 
Cyclamen,  fow-bread,  European  or 
common  autumn  flowering, 
with  a purple  flower,  and  an- 
gular hcart-ftiaped  leaves. 

The  fame,  with  a black  flower. 
The  fame,  with  white  flowers, 
Redfpring  flowering, with  heart 
fliaped  leaves  marbled  with 
white. 

Entire  white,  fwcet  fmelling. 
Purple  winter  flowering,  with 
plain  orbicular  fhining  green 
leaver. 

Purple  round  leaved  autumn 
flowering, 


Small 
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Small,  or  anemone  rooted,  with 
flefti  colonred  flowers  appear* 
ing  in  autumn, 

Thefe  plants  have  large  round 
folid  roots,  the  flowers  and 
leaves  rife  immeaiately  from 
the  root. 

The  two  firfl  varieties  are  hardy, 
the  three  feifian  forts  art  im- 
patient of  frolts,and  fliould  be 


kept  ill  pots  to  be  occafionally 
fhelteredj  but  all  the  others 
will  fucceed  in  a warm  border* 
under  a wall. 

Superb  Lily,  or  gloriofa,  red,  with 
long  flender  leaves. 

Blue,  with  oval  leaves. 

Corova  Regalh,  or  royal  crown, 

Aconite,  tnc  winter. 

Sijyrinchiums. 


A Tist  of  Annual  Flower  Plants  ; that  is,  fuch 
as  come  up,  flower,  produce  Seeds,  and  die  the  fame 
Year,  and  which  mufl  therefore  be  raifed  everyYear 
from  Seed  ; and  the  Sorts  here  mentioned  are  proper 
as  ornamental  Plants  for  Flower  Gardens.  . 

We  divide  them  into  three  different  Heads  or  Clafles ; 
that  is,  the  tender  and^more  curious  Kinds;  the  lefs 
tender,  or  hardier  and  more  common  Kinds ; the  har- 
diell  and  moft  common  Kinds. 

The  firft  following  are  the  more  curious  and  tender  Kinds, 


FIRST 

AMARAN-THUS  Tricolor, 
Bicolor. 

C«ck's-ct>nb  Amatanthus, 

The  red, 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

Dwarf. 

Chbe  Amaranthui,  the  flriped, 
Red, 

White, 

Spiked. 

Stramomium,  the  double  purple. 
Double  white* 


CLASS. 

^lekngena, or  egg  plant,  the  purple 
W hue. 

Baljamines,  or  balfam,  the  double 
puipie, 

Double  fcarlet, 

Double  flriped. 

Martyr.ia. 

Broivallia. 

he  i lant,  or  diamond  ficoides,- 
Senjitive  Piar.t, 

HumbU  Plant 
Scar’et  Convolvulus, 

Snake  Melon- 

Cucumber, 


The  above  all  require  to  be  raifed  and  br.  ueht  forward  in  hot-beds?  ’ 
See  the  articles  of  lender  or  curious  annuals,  in  February, March,  April, 
May,  and  ]une;  but 'he  fenfitive  ar>d  humble  plani?,  a^ter  being  reared 
as  above,  fliould  alw’ays  be  continued  either  in  a glafs-cafr,  green-houfe, 
or  garden-frame,  under  glaflfes,  otherwife  they  lofe  their  fcnfalion,  and 


will  not  yield  to  the  touch. 


SECOND 
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SECOND  CLASS  of  ANNUALS: 
Or  lefs'tender  or  hardier  Kinds. 


The  following  are  fomcwhat  hardier  than  the  forego- 
ing, but  in  order  to  have  them  flower  in  any  to- 
lerable time  in  the  fummer,  they  (hould  be  firft: 
raifed  in  a moderate  Hot-bed,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
planted  into  the  Borders,  Beds,  or  Pots,  &-c.  See 
the  Articles  of  lefs  tender,  or  hardier  Annuals,  in 
March,  April,  and  May, 


AFRIC.4N  Marigold,  the  orange, 
Vellow, 

Straw  coloured. 

French  Marigold,  the  ftrlped. 

The  yellow. 

Sweet  feented, 

China  After,  the  double. 

Double  purple, 

Double  white, 

Double  ftriped. 

Marvel  of  Peru,  the  red  ftriped. 
Yellow  ftriped. 

Long  tubed. 

Ckrxfanthemum , double  white, 
Double  yellow. 

Double  quilled. 

Sweet  Sultan,  the  yellow. 

White, 

Red. 

Indian  Pink,  double. 

Single. 

Alkckengi. 

Palma  Chrtfti,  the  common,  with 
large  gr.y'l^aves, 

Tall  red  ftalkedjwith  very  large 
green  leaves,  % 

Smaller  green, 

Smalleft,  with  heart-lhaped 
leaves. 

Thefe  plants  of  palma  chrilH 
grow  from  three  to  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  are  princi- 
pally cultivated  for  their  tall 
growth,  together  with  the 


bcautyof  their  palmated  leaves 
whichare  Angularly  large, fome 
of  ‘which,  including  their 
lobes,  will  meafure  near  two 
fee-,  and  fometimes  more, 
7'ohacco,  long  leaved  Virginia; 
Broad  leaved, 

Branching  perennial. 

Love  Afifle,  with  red  fruit. 

With  yellow  fruit. 

Gourds,  round  fmooth  orange. 
Rock  or  waited, 

Pear-fliaped  yellow, 

Pear-fhaped  ftiiped. 

Stone  coloured. 

Bottle  Gourd,  feme  very  large,  from 
two  or  three  to  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  and  of  various  Ihapes. 
Momo'  dica  Balfamina, 

Perjicaria.  ■ . ' 

Indian  Corn,  the  tall. 

Dwarf. 

Nclana.  a 

Mignionette.  _ - 

Convolvulus,  fcarlet  flowered.  ■ 
TelLow  Balfam,  or  touch  me  not, 
Capficum,  the  long  red  podded, 
Long  yellow  podded, 

Red,fliort,thick,raundifli  podded 
With  heart-fhaped  pods, 

With  cherry-fliaped  fruit,red, 
Cherry-fliaped  fruit,  yellow, 
Bafil, ihz  common;Or  I'weet-fcented 

Bulh 
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Bu(h  bafiL  ' 

Zinnia,  red, 

Yellow, 

Tree-amaranthus’. 

Prince’s  feather  amaranthus. 
Love  lies  a bleeding  amarantbusf 
Cannacerus,  yellow. 

Red. 

Cbineje  Hollyhock,  the  variegated. 


F PLANTS. 

7V«  week  Stock  Ciltijio'wer, 

The  double  red. 

Double  white. 

Double  purple,, 

White  Ten-ivtek  Stock,  a wall- 
flower leaf. 

With  double  and  fingle  flowers. 
The  double  of  this  fort  makes  a 
pretty  appearance. 


Note,  the  teniweeks  will  grow  if  fowivon  a>warm  border  to - 
waids  the  end  of  March,  and  Ihould  be  afterwards  tranfplanted; 
but  by  fowing  and  bringing  them  forward ‘in  a hot,  they  will 
flower  fooner  by  a month  or  fix  weeks. 

The  China  after,  chryfantheinums,  white  and  purple  fultan, 
African  and  French  marigold,  alkekengi,  perficaria.  Sec.  will 
alfo  grow  in  a warm  border  of ' natural  earth,  if  Town  in  April, 
and  afterwards  tranfplanted;  but  they  will  not  flower*  fo  loon 
by  a month  or  fix' weeks  as  when  fown  and  properly  forwarded 
in  a hot-bed. 


THIilD.  CLASS  OF  A'NNUALS; 
Or  hardy  Kinds. 


The  following.are  hardy  Annuals,  requiring  no  af-i- 
fiftance  of  artificial  Heat,  but.fliould  all^  or  at  leaft 
moft  of  them,  be  Town  in  the  Places  where  it  is  de- 


figned  they  fh'all  flower. 
Annuals,  in  February, 

ADONIS  Flo^weryOt  flosAdonIs 
the  red  flowering, 

The  yellow. 

Candy  Tuft,  the  large, 

Purple, 

White. 

Larhfpur,  the  double- rofe. 
Double  branched, 

L’arge  blue  double, 

Double  white. 

Lupines,  the  ro/e. 

Large  blue,  ' 

Small  blue, 

Yellow, 

White, 


See  the  Articles  of  Hardy 
March,  April,  and  May, 

Scarlet, 

Marbled. 

Sun  flo’Vjer,  the  tall  double. 
Double  dwarf. 

LaDatera,  red, 

White. 

Poppy,  the  double  tall  ftrlped 
carnation, 

D svarf  llriped, 

D ouble  corn  poppy, 

Honied  poppy. 

Convolvulus  Majors 
Minor, 

Striped, 

White, 

Scarlet, 
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Scarlet, 

Starry  Scabious. 

Ma^vk-nveed,  the  yellow, 
Puiple,  or  red, 

Spanifli. 

CartSamus  tiniloriay  or  fafTron- 
flovver. 

Najhtrli-um,  the  large, 

Small. 

Cor  lilt  be  Major  t or  honey -wort. 

Tangier  Pea. 

S-iveet  Pea,  the  painted  lady. 
The  purple. 

White. 

Winged  Pea. 

Nigellay  or  devil  in  a bufli,  the 
long  blue  or  Spanifli, 

The  white. 

Oriental  mallow,  curled, 
Venetian  mallow. 

Lobds  CatchJJy,  white  and  red. 

D-avarf  Lychnis. 

Venus  Nansel  '-wort. 

- Looking- glafs, 

Virginia  Stock. 

Stra^wberry  Spinach. 

Noli  tne  tangereyor  touch  ms  not 

Panfiesy  or  heart’s,  eafe. 

Snail-plant. 

Caterpillars  plant. 

Hedge-  Hog  plant. 


Antirrhinumy  or  fnap-dragon, 
the  annual. 

Cyanus,  the  red. 

White, 

Blue. 

Roman  Nettle. 

Bel'viderey  or  fummer  cyprers, 

Xerantkemmny  or  eternal  flower, 
red  and  white. 

Gardenyov  common  Marigoldy^Q 
common  lingle. 

Double  orange, 

Double  lemon  coloured, 
Double  lemon  coloured  ra- 
nunculus marigold., 

Annual  Cape  Marigold,  with  a 
violet  and  white  flower. 

Mignionette,oc  Refeda,ihe  fweet 
.fee  n ted. 

The  upright. 

Purple  Clary. 

Purple  Rag'xvort. 

Dracocephalum,  the  purple. 
Blue. 

CapnotdeSy  orbaflard  fumatory, 

Ten-nueek  Stock  Giliiflon.\jerSy  li> 
variety, 

Perjtcaria. 

Tobacco  Plant, 

Indian  Corn. 

Amythyjiea,  - ' 


A List  of  the  Sorts  and  feveral  Varieties  of  Kitchen- 
Garden  or  Efculent  Plants. 


ASPARAGUSy,grtet\  Dutch, 
Gravefend  large  v.fhite, 

''  Batterfea. 

All  thefe  differ  only  by  means 
of  the  foil,  and  places  of 
culture. 

Artichoke,  globe,  the  largeft  and 
beft  Ibrt, 

French  or  oval. 

Artichoke,  the  Jerufalem. 
Alexanders,  for  its  ftalks,  when 
blanched  by  earthing  up. 
Beans y early  Mazagan,  fmalieit. 


Early  Portugal,  or  Lifbon, 
fmall, 

Small  Spanifli, 

Broad  ditto. 

Nonpareil, 

Long  podded, 

Windfor, 

Tokcr, 

Sandwich, 

White  bloflbmedj 
Red  blofl'omed, 

Mumford, 

Willow  leaved, 

Dvraif, 
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Dwarf,  being  of  very  humble 
giowth,  rifing  only  from 
iix  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
high. 

PeaSy  early  golden  hotfpur, 
earlielt, 

Nicliol’s  early, 

Charlton  hotl'pur, 

Malter  hotlp  ur, 

Ormerot’s  hotfpur, 

Eflcx  hotfpur, 

Nonpareil, 

Spaniih  inorotto, 

Large  marrowfat. 

Dwarf  ditto, 

. Leadinan’a  dwarf,,  being  of 
very  low  growth, 

Gieen  roundval. 

White  ditto, 

Crown,  or  rofe. 

Sickle, 

Union. 

The  four  of  which  are 
cultivated  chiefly  for  cu- 
rioflty. 

Kidney-beam liver-colour- 
ed dwarf,  different  forts, 
Early  white  dwarf, 

JBatterfea  white  dwarf, 
Canterbury  dwarf. 

Red  fpeckled  dwarf. 

Black  fpeckled  dwarf, 

Tawney  dwarf. 

Large  Dutch  runners, 

Scarlet  runners, 

Largeft  white  runners,  witli 
pods  like  the  fcarlet  j and 
like  that  fort, a great  bearer 
and  a fine  eating  bean. 
*rurneps,  early  Dutch  white,  the 
heft  fort  for  gardens,  par- 
ticularly for  the  early  crop. 
Common  large  white  round, 
a lib  very  proper  for  gar- 
dens. 

Yellow,  very  good, 

Large  red  top’d  field  turnep 
Large  green  top’d  field  turnep 
Long  rooted, 

Frciith,  iinall  round, 


Small  red  round,  for  cuiio- 
fity  and  for  eating. 

Caulifio'nAjer' , the  early. 

Late, 

Broccoli,  early  purple, 

Large  late  purple,  for  the 
main  crop. 

Brown, 

Green, 

White,  or  cauliflower  broccoli' 

Cabbage,  fmall  early, 

Early  dwarf  fugar-loaf. 
Large  fugar-loaf, 

Voiklhire  early, 

Batterfea  early. 

Either  of  the  above  for  the 
fit’ll  crop,  and  the  large 
lugar-loat  kind  allb  for  the 
firll  general  fummer  crop. 
Early  RiifTia,  not  proper  for 
ageneral  crop,  being  fmall, 
but  a very  fweet  eating 
cabbage,  and  will  cuino' 
carlyv 

Long  fided, 

Giant,  or  large  Scotdr, 

Large  hollow, 

Common  white  round  fiat 
headed, 

Red  Dutch, 

The  laft  mentioned,  if  of  the 
true  fort,  is  all  over  of  a 
very  deep  or  dark  red, with 
very  thick  leaves  •,  the  baf- 
tard,  or  degenerated  forts, 
are  of  a pale  or  faint  red, 
with  thinner  leaves,  and 
the  veins  of  which  are 
whiti/lt. 

Mufk  cabbage, 

Turrap  Cabbage,  with  the  tur- 
nep part  above  ground. 
Turnep-rooted  cabbage,  with 
the  turnep  part  under 
ground. 

Capficum,  for  its  feed-pods  to 
pickle, 

Long  red  podded, 

Large  heart  fhaped  podded. 
Large  hell-fliaped  podded. 

Large.  ' 
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Large  angular  podded, 

Red  Hioi  t round  podded. 
Cherry  lhaped  podded, 

Love- apple,  its  fruit  for  foups 
and  pickling. 

Red  fi  uited. 

White  fruited. 

Colexvo<'ts,  the  common  open 
green, 

The  Scotch  purple. 

But  coleworts  are  now,  for 
family  ufe?, generally  raifed 
fioin  feeds  of  any  of  the 
forts  of  the  bed  kinds  of 
white  cabbage;  but  thofe 
of  the  fugar-loaf  are  pie* 
ferable  to  all  the  others  for 
Ivveetnefs  of  eating.  See 
Coleworts,  June,  July,  and 
Au.gurt. 

Sea  Colcnx'ort,  or  Cabliage. 

Cucumber,  early  Ihort  prickly, 
Short  cinder  prickly. 

Long  prickly, 

VV'hite  Tuikty, 

Green  Turkey, 

Smyrna. 

Onion',  the  Stradiurgh, 

White  Spaniilt, 

Spanifli  red, 

Silver-lkinned  SpaniHi, 
Portugal,  very  large. 

Either  of  the  above  three  for 
the  main  crop ; but  the 
firft  is  the  bed  for  long 
keeping. 

Welch  onion. 

The  lad  never  bulbs,  fo  is 
only  f iwn  in  Augud,  be- 
ing very  hardy  to  dand  the 
winter  for  early  fpring  ufe. 

‘Leek,  London, 

French. 

Radijh,  early  fltort  top,  with 
purple  roots. 

With  red  roots, 

Salmon,  or  fcarlet. 


Long-rooted  white, 
‘Turnep'rooted  large  black  Spa- 
nilh  radidi, 

White  large  turnep-rooted 
Spanifli  radidi, 

Letiuces,  green  cols, 

White  ditto, 

Red  ditto,  , 

Aleppo  or  fpotted. 

Common  cabbage  lettuce. 
Brown  Dutch  cabbage. 

White  Dutch, 

Grand  admiral  or  admirable, 
a very  large  and  fine  fort 
of  cabbage-lettuce  ; it  is 
greatly  cultivated  by  the 
kitchen  gardeners  about 
LoiKlon,  for  their  fumme? 
crop;  is  in  perfe<5lion  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

Celicia, 

Imperial, 

Gapuchio, 

Honey, 

Curled, 

Early  frame, 

Hardy  green  cabbaging, 
Black  Spanilh, 

Lap,  or  common  open  lct» 
tuce,  to  fow  early  in  the 
fpring  to  cut  up  young  for 
fall  ads. 

Celery,  Italian,  or  common  up* 
right, 

Solid  dalked  upright. 

Norths  great  upright, 
Turnep-rooted, called  celerlac 
Curled  leaved, 

Endi've,  green  curled,  beft  for 
the  main  top, 

V/hite  curled. 

Dwarf  curled  French, 
Batavian  large  upright,  for 
autumn  ufe,  will  not  ftand 
the  winter,  iifed  princi- 


pally ror  Itewing  and  tc 
foups. 

Small  round  Naples,  or  Ita-  Spinach,  prickly  feeded,  propi 
nvhite  turnep-rooted,  for  the  winter  crop.— S( 

jRed  round  rooted,  Auguft. 


Round 
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Round  leaved, 
feedcd  for  the 
lummer  crops, 

French,  ditferent  from  the  a- 
hove,  but  very  good  to  eat, 
having, very  thick  leaves. 

Sa-vojy  green  curled  for  the 
main  crop, 

Yellow. 

Borecoky  green  curled, 

Red. 


or  fiuooth  CarrotSy  orange  coloured, 
fpring  and  Ketl,  or  early  horn  carrot. 
Yellow  rooted, 

White. 

But  the  firft  fort,  orange  car- 
rot, is  Aiperior  for  the 
main  crop,  and  bed  for 
general  cultuie,  it  growing 
long  and  large  } the  red 
and  yellow  are  alfo  very 
. good;  tho’  tiic  yellow  is 
not  common,  and  the  white 
fort  is  rarely  I'een. 


ParJIejy  common  plane  leaved. 

Curled  leaved. 

large  rooted  Parjley,  Scorzoneruy  for  its  roots, 
having  large  carrot  fliaped  Shallots. 
roots,  which  is^the  part  of  C«r//c/t,common,or  fmall  rooted 
the  plants  to  be  eaten.  Large  rooted. 

Cardootiy  for  the  llalks  of  Its  Rocawhole,  for  its  roots  & heads 
large  leaves  when  blanched  Snlfajj,  for  its  roots. 

Fitiochia,  or  French  fennel,  a SkirretSy  for  its  root, 
plant  for  foup,  when  the  Rampiony  for  its  root, 
ftalks  are  blanched.  Tarragon,  for  its  tops  in  foup* 

Purjlane,  the  golden,  and  fallacls. 

Green.  Gourds. 

Both  for  fallads  and  foups.  Rumpkins» 


Crefsy  the  common. 

Curled, 

Broad  leaved. 

Mujiardy  brown, 

White. 

iorreJ,  the  common, 

French,  or  round  .leaved. 
Candy  or  Cretean, 
Burnet. 


Squajhes* 

The  above  three  are  all  of  the 
gourd  kind,  and  of  which 
arc  niany<curious  varieties, 
are  fometimes  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  for  culinary 
purpofeswhilequite  young, 
and  fome  when  ripe  for 
pumpkin  pies,  &c. 


Corn  Sallady  or  lamb’s  lettuce,  Melons,  Romana, 


for  winter  and  fpring  ufe. 
Bret,  red, cultivated  for  its  roots, 
White, 

Green. 

The  two  laft  are  cultivated 
for  their  leaves  in  foup. 
Chervil,  for  fallads  and  foups. 
Potatoes,  early  dwarf, 

Large  round  red,  excellent 
for  the  general  crop. 

Large  long  white,  alfo  very 
fine  for  a full  crop. 

Round  white. 

White- kidney. 

Cluflered  American. 
P-ar/neps, 


Cantaleupe, 

Large  carbuncle  ditto. 

White  ditto,  , 

Orange  ditto. 

Rock  ditto. 

Black  rock, 

Ribbed,  netted  melon. 
Smooth  green. 

Green  ftellied. 

There  are  many  more 
rieties  of  melons,  but 
above  are  the  heft  forts,and 
what  are  generally  culti- 
vated for  the  main  crop. 
iPater  Melonsi  very  large. 
Mujhrooms. 
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Sweet  and  Pot  Herbs. 


MARIGOLD,  double, 

Single. 

Sa^cry,  the  winter. 

Summer. 

Marjoram,  fweet,  , 

Pot. 

*Tkyme,  common, 

Lemon, 

Silver  tipped. 

LJyJjop,  common. 

Variegated. 

Sage,  red,  belt  for  common  ufe. 
Green, 

Tea,  f’mall  leaved. 

.Mint,  fpear,  proper  fort  for  all 
kitchen  ul’es.  , 

Pepper,  for  diftilling. 
Orange,  principally  for  cu- 
riofity. 

Baum,  the  garden. 

Penny-royal. 

Double  Chamomile. 

Fennel.  • ' 

Dill. 

La'venaer, 


Ro fern  ary. 

Bafil,  the  fweet, 

Pufli. 

Both  of  which  are  tender 
plants,  and  railed  only  in 
hot-beds,  like  capficuna  or 
love-apple,  &c. 

Anife. 

Carra^juy.  ~ 

Orach. 

Clary. 

Borage. 

Burfiet. 

"Tarragon^ 

Tanfey. 

Buglofs. 

Cardiius  BenediBus,  for  tea,  by 
way  of  medicine. 

Nep,  Nepeta,  or  cat  mint. 

^ So  called  by  reafon  the  cats 
are  fond  of  it ; for  when 
they  come  near  it,they  will 
roll  and  tumble  abom  it, 

- and  eat  and  tear  the  herb 
to  pieces. 


A List  of  fome  of  the  beft  Sorts  of  Green-House 

Plants. 


ALOES,  the  large  American 
Large  ftriped  ditto. 

Aloes,  the  African  forts,. 
Mitre, 

Sword, 

Tongue, 

Upright  triangular, 
Pentangular, 

Succotiine, 

Cob-web, 

Partridge-bread’, 

Culhion, 

Large  Pearl, 

Pearl  tongue. 

Soap-like, 

Keel-lhapecI, 

Zelon, 


Fan, 

Cat-chapped, 

Spiral, 

Arums. 

Amhrofia. 

Anthyllis,  Jupiter’s  beard. 

wind-ieed,  feveral  va» 
rieties. 

AJler,  the  African  Ihrubby. 
Anthofpermutn. 

Apocynum  Fruticcfum. 

Apium  Macedonicum, 

Afparagus,  {hruhhy,tvro  or  thrc« 
varieties. 

Bofea,  golden -rod  tree. 
Buphthabnums,  fome  varieties. 
Campanula,  bell-flower. 
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The  Dutch, 

* American. 

Chrjfoco7na,  goldy  locks. 

Con-uolvulnsy  the  fil very.  ' 

Ceiajtrus,  ftafF-free. 

Ciijfortia,  major. 

Minor, 

Bu(h. 

Caper.  ' 

Ctjius,  rock  rofe,  feveral  forts. 

Ckaviomile,  doubie  Italian. 

Cyclojfien,  the  Perfian, 

Sweet  feented. 

Coronilla,  jointed  podded. 

Crajfula,  11  x or  eight  forts. 

CytJuSf  trefoil. 

Digitalis. 

Dtofma,  feveral  forts. 

Iris  Uasarin. 

Euphorbia,  major. 

Minor. 

Geraniums,  cranes-bil). 

The  fcarlet, 

Bairn-fcented, 

Scarlet  horfe-flioe. 

Pink  ditto, 

Variegated,  ^ 

Sorrel  "leaved, 
Nutmeg-feemed, 

Striped. leaved, 

Kolefccnteci, 

Vine-leaved, 

Hollow-leaved. 

Gnaphaliurn,  feme  varieties. 

Grenxiia. 

Heliotrcpium,  the  fweet-feented. 

Hypericum,  the  Chinele. 

Hermania,  feveral  I’oi  ts, 

'Jo.fmiiies,  the  Azeriar, 

T he  Catalonian, 

Yellow  Indian. 

Jxia,  the  Chinefe. 


F P L A N T S. 

JuJUcia,  two  forts. 

^^ggellaria. 

Leonurus,  lion’s  tail. 

Lemons. 

Oranges. 

Citrons.  ' 

Candy  Tuft  Tree,, 
l.otus,  a bird’s -foot  trefoil,  two 
or  three  forts. 

Lvcium,  box  thorn. 
hentifeus. 

Lan/arera  I-u/itanica. 

Mslabar  Nut. 

Mefembryanthemums, many  forts. 
Myrtles,  matiy  forts. 

Oleander,  reil, 

White. 

Double. 

Oliue. 

Opuntia,  Indian  fig,  fome  vari- 
eties. 

Ofeojpermum,  hard-feeded  fun* 
flower. 

Ononis,  reft  harrow. 

Phylica,  the  heath-leaved. 
Phyfalis,  winter  cherry. 

Sage,  the  ftirubby  African. 
Scabious,  the  fljrubby. 
Silver-Tree. 

Semper<vinjum,  feveral  forts. 
lideroxylum,  or  iron  wood. 
Sedurn,  the  variegated. 

Plain. 

SolaniiTn,x\\ofx  ftiade, feveral  fort.« 
Amomum  Plinii,  or  winter  cherry 
Pom  urn  Amor  is, 

Stagelia,  fome  varieties. 
Tetragonia. 

Teucrium . 

Tree  Germander. 

Tanacetum  Trutefeens,  fkrubby 
tan  fey. 


INDEX 


f 


X. 


Acacia,  89,  478. 

_ Acorns,  164,  212,'  488,  541. 

Admitting  air,  no,  170,  127,  442,  255. 

Adding  frefh  tan,  46,  107,  169,  196,  443. 
African  marigolds,  148,  i49,  197,  218,  242,  409. 
fage,  369. 

Alaternus,  156,  208,  480,  483. 

Almond,  37,  81,  156,  478, 
flocks,  358. 

Alder,  40,  482,  540. 

Alkekengi,  197.  ' ■ 

Aloe,  105,  iio,  412,  254. 

Altha:a  frutex,  37,  89,  156,  478.  479,  517. 
Amaranthus,  globe,  84,  148,  194,  196. 
tricolor,  148. 


tree,  and  the  purple,  148,  197. 

Amaryllis,  409. 

Amomum  Piinii,  140,  169,  217,  235. 

Anemone,  33,  88,  92,  i 52,  199,  403,  431,  476,  513,  337 
Angelica,  69,  70,  182,  274,  390,  June. 

Annual  flowers,  84,  85,  147,  148,  150,  194,  196,  198, 
241,  242,  243,  Z44,  283,  284,  239,  354,  355,  399. 
Annuals  blowing  early  in  a hot-houfe,  86, 

Apples,  &c.  1 8,  75,  80,  81,  83,94,96,97,  142,  144, 
162,  188,  192,  227,  278,  428,  459,  460,  464.  465, 
466,  506,  508,  509,  532, 


Apricots, 


INDEX. 


Apricots,  22,  74,  141,  143,  192,  225,  228,  277,  297, 
353>  362,  461,  462,  463,  465,  505,  506,  553. 
April,  171. 

Arbor  Judas,  1 56, 

Arbor  vitas,  156. 

Arbutus,  42,  90,  156,  164,  208,  438,  480,  480,  481,  540. 
Aromatic  plants,  221,  274,'  393,  453. 

Artichokes,  17,  127,  128,  178,  348,  388,  498,  529. 

Jcrufalem,  138. 

A(h  tree,  482. 

Afparagus,  1 23,  126,  178,210,  387,  454,455,456,472 
forcing,  7,  56,  455,  456,  503,  529.  . 

Afters,  perennial,  87,  158,  201,  514. 

Chinefe,  or  annual,  14S,  149,  197. 

Auguft,  379. 

Auricula,  31,  87,  151,  155,  204,  205,  206,  244,  296, 
358,  359»  401,  432,  433^  472.  537* 

Autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  237,  286,  499. 

narcilTus,  238,  409. 

' crocus,  238,  409. 

/ 

- B. 

Batchelor’s  button,  87,  154,202,  399,  437,  473,  475, 
514. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  207. 

BaKams,  84,  J48,  194,  196,  197,  242,  284-.  354. 

Baftl,  131,  148,  197 

Baum  or  Balm,  131,  182,  349,  453,  454- 
Bay,  156,  164,  208,  212,  480. 

Beans,  16,  17,  68,  128,  129,  185,  218,  272,  350,  445^ 
494,  -527. 

kidney.  See  Kidney-beans. 

Bearing  Braiyches  and  Fruit-fpurs,  18,  tq,  20,  21,-22,  25, 
26,  27,  74,  75,  77,  139,  461,  467,  503,  505,  506, 
507,  t;o8. 

Beech  Mail,  to  fow,  491. 

Beech  Tree  and  Hedges,  40,  pG  4^^,  54^* 

Beets,  67,  226,  500,  501. 

Eella'donna  Lily,  230. 

Belvidere,  198. 

Berberry  Tree,  472,  540. 

Berries  for  fowing,  42,  94,  488. 

Biennial  Flower-plants,  153,  202,  358,  407,  433- 
Blackthorn,  540.  Bladder- 
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Bladder-nut,  156. 

Bladder  Senna,  37,  89, ,208,  478,  517. 

BIofTona-Buds,  19,'  25,  74,  462,  463,  464. 

of  Wall-trees,  preierve,  141,  191. 

Blowing  Flowers  early,  35,  49;  86,  92,  in,  171,546. 
Borage,  69,  1 3 1,  182. 

Borders,  dig,  drefs  and  clean,  82,  88,  145,  154,  155, 
158,  361,  397,  408,  433,  473,  513,  534. 

Bore  cole,  121,  217,  271  179. 

Box,  39,  91,  158,  211, 360,  407,  434,  485,  SI9. 

Boxes  of  Seedling  Flowers,  &c.  36,  206,  212,  405,  433, 
434,  484,  516,  538. 

Broccoli,  115,  180,  270,  337,  381,  422,  451. 

Broom  Spanilh,  89. 

Browallia,  34. 

Budded  Trees,  96,  143,  162,  I95,  209,  215,  336,  398. 
Budding,  281,  298,  297,  353,  362,  367,  373,  398,  411, 

4‘3>  439- 

Buglofs,  62,  131,  182. 

Bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  32,  34,  35,  88,  92,  152,  199, 
237»  359»  404*  466,  409,  430,  434,  475,  514,  515, 
5*9*  537,  546-  . , ■ 

Bulbous  Iris,  359,  406,  447. 

Burnet,  69,  131,  182,  453,  454, 

c ^ . 

Cabbages,  12,  13,  64,  116,  178,  273,337,  3810,  423,  451 
Campanula,  87,  153,  154.  201,  358,  474,  5i'4. 
Candl8berry  Myrtle,  156. 

Candy  Tuft,  86,  130,  19$.  " 

Canterbury  Bells,  87,  153,  154,  201,  358,  474,  514. 
Cape  Jafmine,  367. 

Capficum,  .34,  148,  184,  197,  210- 

Cardoons,  136,  181,276,348,  391,424,  456,  498,529. 

Cardinal  Flower,  202. 

Carduus,  69,  182,  349,  390. 

Care  of  tender  feedling  Trees,  42. 

new-planted  Trees,  29,  517,520,  535,  538. 
plants  in  pots,  3 5,  539. 

Carnations,  Sec.  32,88,  92,  151,  153,  200,  289,  355, 
337,  402,  403,  432,  472,  5*6,  537. 

Carraway,  182. 

Carrots,  8,  9,  67,  122,  181,  213,  269,  340,  382, 
458,  5C0,  526. 

C c 


Caflne 
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Caffine,  2o3.  -■*'? 

Catchfly,  87,  153,  154,  201,  202,  399,  436,  475,  514,' 
Caterpiilar  Plants,  150,  198.  ' 

Caulifiowers,  12,  62,  63,  114,  179,  267,  339,  388,  421, 
' J 422,-  •449',  300,  523^ 

Cedars,  42,  90,  156,  163,  164,  208,  212,  481,  482. 
Cd&ry;  14,  64,  129,  184,  265,  340,  341,  387,  388,  423, 
456,  489,  528. 

Cereus,  371. 

Chamomile,  87,  132,  133,  182,  202,  349,  437,  454, 
, 474»  475- 

Cherries,  20,  29,  73,  81,  82,  83,  94,  98,  142,  144,  147, 
162,  188,  353,  363,  398,  411,  464,  450,  508, 
509-  533- 

Cherry,  Morelia,  308. 

Cheny-ftones  fow,  94,  440,  490. 

Chefnut,  81, '*478,  512. 

Chervil,  70,  131,  182,  394,  429. 

China  After,  148,  149,  179. 

Chinefe  Hollyhock,  148  283. 

Chives  or  Gives,  133. 

Chryfanthemam,  36,  158,  130,  197, 283.  ; 

Ciflus,  156,  208,  214,  369,480.' 

Cinque-foil  ihrub,  37,  479. 

Citrpn;  1 39,  253. 

Clary,  69,  131,  182. 

Clear  the  beds  of  aromatic  plants,  453. 

the  borders,  293-,  408,  513,  436. 
the  ground,  &c.  350. 
pots  from  weeds,  372. 

Cleaning  fruit-tree  borders,  397. 

the  pleafure  ground,  436,  138,  408. 

Clip  hedges,  &c.  297,  360,  407,  435,  483. 
Cockfcombs,  84,  148,  194,  196,  354. 

Codlins,  472,  489* 

Colchicuras,  238,  288,  409. 

Coleworts,  343,  392,  423. 

Columbines,  87,  153,  154,  201,  2O2,  358,  407,  433, 
474,  314. 

Compofts,  444.  519?  539- 
Convolvulus.  86,  150,  194. 

Coriander,  70,  131,  J82.  ' . 

Cornelian  cherry,  89,  478.^ 

Crefles.  See  Small  Sallading.  " 

Crocuftes,  34,  409,  477,  313- 
Crowns  of  Pine-apples,  312,  376,  443. 
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Crown  Imperials,  34,  285,  359,  377.  i 

Pea,  198.  V » • 

Cucumbers,  i,  49,  <;4,  55,  II2,  113,  114,  171,  174,  175, 
>^263,  3,47,  394.  . 

Currants,  2 6,  44,  78,  93,.  I4<j,  466,472,  488,  510,  53^ 
Cuttings,  38,  43»44»  93,  140,  146,  163,  165,  19P,  207, 

• •359^t3^o»  3^9»  37i»  403,  439»  4^9>  4^4>  4^8*  49®» 

512. 

Cyclamen.  See  June.  288  ^ 

Cyprefs  90,,  164,  zo8,  212,  214,  281,'  282.  • " 

Cyprefs'fummer,  198.  * > ■ „ 

Cytifus,  208,  214.  . . 1 

OP.  . ■' 

. D.  : . 

' 

•X  t . , 

Daifies,  87,  91,  155,  158,  202,437,475,  114,  • ,■ 
Decayed  Flower  Steins  cut  dovvni  362,  4jOi 
December,  523.  ■; 

Dscidaous  Shrubs  and  Trees,  40,  136,  162,  164,  2^4,' 

437»  438-  478* 

Defending  BlofToras  of  Wall-trees,  141,  19?, 

Defend  Wall  fruit,  283,  342,  398,  428, 

Delboy  Inlefts  on  Fruit-trees,  189,  215,  352,  353, 
398,  428, 

Deftroy  Weeds,  I9‘8,  211,  215,  224,  300,  361,  368,  390, 
396,  409,  410,  440. 

Devil-in-a-Bufh,  198. 

Dia.'iiond  Ficoides,  84,  148,  194. 

Digging  borders,  &-  82,  88,  145,  I54,  433,  538, 
Digging  and  trenching  ground,  40,  41,  92,  502, 

520  531,  539*  54»' 

Dig  up  Carrots  and  Parfneps,  8sc.  458,  500. 

Potatoes,  458,  501. 

Dreffing  Borders,  82,  88,  473. 

Afparagus  beds,  123,  178,  454,  455,  456,  498- 
Strawberry  beds,  79,  147,  193,  4b9,  511. 
Artichokes,  127,  178,  498,  529. 

Beds  of  aromatic  Plants,  398,  453. 

Auricula  plants,  32,  87,  151, 

Vines,  190,  231,  233. 

Dill,  69,  131. 

Direftions  for  planting  Trees,  &c.  29,  80,  90,  142,  157, 

* 465,  478,  481,  508,  512. 

Dog-wood,  156. 

C c 2 Double 
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Double  Balfams,  84,  148,' 194,  196,  197,  354. 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  36,  150,  359,  473. 
Wall-flowers,  35,  150,  245,  473. 

Stock  Gilly-flowers,  ib. 

Sweet-williams,  35,  150,  154,473. 
Chryfanthemura,  36,  150.  ' 

Rocket,  473.  ' , ’ ; 

Rofe .Campion,  36,  150,473. 

Double  Feverfew,  87,  154,  202,  473. 
Ragged  Robin,  202. 

Chamomile,  87,  155,  202,  237,  474,  475. 
Lady’s  Smock,  202. 

Bloirom  Cherry,  37,  §9,  156,  47$,  517. 
Bramble,  37,  89,  478. 

Hawthorn,  *37,  89,  478. 

Sweetbriar,  37. 

Dwarf-Almond,  37,  . , 

, Stramonium, 

Nafturtium,  253.  ’ ^ 

E. 


Larly  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit,  forcing  \n  the  hoi-houfc. 
Sec.  35.  47,  48,49,  82,92,  Jio,  in,  lyif  193, 
5.46,547.' 

Earthing  up  Celety,  14,  34.  38S,  424,  450,  49^»  5^^* 
Cardoons,  391,  413,  424,  456,  498,  529. 
Artichokes,  408,  5-29. 

rianiations  in  pets,  32,  87,  ic6,  150,  168, 
J04,  373,  413. 

- Peas  and  Beans,  17,  69,  129,  185,  184. 
Edging.'!,  39,  91,  158,  21 1,  360,  407,  434,  484,  519. 
Egg-plant,  84,  194,  190,  239,  283.*  . 

Elder,  40,  91,  540. 

Elm,  40,  91,  482,  483,  540. 

Engine  for  watering  trees,  230. 

Endive,  14,  2to,  338,  390,  424,  452,  497,  528. 
Euonymus,  156. 

Euphorbium,  193,  371,  411* 

Evergreen  Oak,  90,  164,. 212,  4^®*  ^ 

Evergreens,  90,  156,  165,  203,  209*  212,  2141 
361,  410,  431,  480,  485. 

Everlafting  Pea,  202. 

Sunflower,  40,  153,  474. 

Exotic-tree  Seeds,  &c.  162,  168,  199,  369. 


February*,  49. 

Fe^tiel,  69,  131,  390.  7 ) 

Fern.  8,  12,  142,  521,  476,  541,  537.  , 

Feverfew,  87,  154,  1 34»  202,  473*'  * , " 

Fibre  us -rooted  flowering  Perennials,  35^  87,  20x,  288, 

3 58,  309,  436,  473,  474,  5 14.  , 

Ficoides,  371. 

Fig-tree,  138,  140,  352,  397,  471,  510.  ' 

propagate,  140. 

Filbert  trees,  81,  51 1,  471,  472. 

Fir  -tree,  90,  156,  163,  208,  2 12,  366,  4-81.^ 
FIos-Adonis,  86,  150,  198. 

Flower  Garden,  31,  84,  147,  194,  35.^,  399,  430,  472, 

513*  536. 

Flowering  Shrubs,  36,  37,  69,  90,  95,  155,  156,  208, 
209,  212,  361,  436,  477,  477,  478,  516,  538. 
Flowers  blowing  early,  35,  49,  92,  111,  171,  54.6. 
Forcing  early  Flowers  and  Frujt,  29,  30,  33,  48,  49,  82, 

92,  III,  147,  171,-546,  547.  , 

Cucumbers,  Radiflies,  Afparagus,  Sallad- 
ing  ttid  Kidney-beans,  &c.  10,  11, 
48,  49,  56,  61,  62,  65,  no,  112, 
113,  114,  136,  130,  171,  454,  456, 
529. 

Foreft-trees,  40,  94,  161,  482,  487,  517,  540. 
Fox-gloves,  87,  153,  154,  202,  474. 

Fraxinella,  202,  437,  475. 

French  Honeyruckle,  87,  153,  154,  202,  358,  474,  514. 

Marigolds,  148,  197,  283  404,  406,  309,-477. 
Frltlillaria,  404,  434,  477.  , 

Fruit  gathering  and  Fruit-trees,  428,  459.  > 

Fruitery,  460,  536. 

Fruit-Garden,  18,  74,  138,  188,  3'si>  S9S*  4*7>  439> 
503,  532.  • 

Fumigating  Bellows,  189.  . 

G.  -n"' 

Garlick,  70,  135,  345,  391.  - ^ 

Gather  Fruit,  428,  459.  ^ ' 

Seeds,  348,  393.  ; _ 

Gclder-rofe,  37,  -89,  156,  478,  517,  •<'  * vj  >.  1 

^ ^ 3 Gentian, 
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. Gentian,  409,  475. 

Ceniianella,  87,  155,  202,  437,  474,  475,  514. 

Glf.be  Amaianthus,  84,  148,  149,  239.  , 

Golden  Rod,  87,  154,  201,  474,  514, 

GianadilJas,  373, 

. Grab  Walks  and  Lawns,  38,  39,  90,  158,  159,  209,  435; 
486.  1,1  8,  539.  .-r,,  ^.1 

Gravel  Walk,  39,  91,  ^59,  210,  360,  408,  436^  486, 

^ 5^8,  539- 

Greek  Valerian,  87,  153,  201,  202,  358,  474,  514. 
Green  houfe,  and  Green-houfe  plants,  45,  105,  165,  216, 
i68,  41 1,  441,  491,  521,  541,  542. 

Goofeberries,  26,  44,  78,  93,  145,  466,  469,  510, 

• P*’  535-  ’ , 

Gourds,  187,  197,  207. 

Grafted  Trees,  162,  195,  214,  366. 

Grafting,  82. 

Preparation  for,  and  method  of,  96,  99,  100, 
102,  103,  162,  192. 

Hollies,  216. 

Guernfey  and  Belladonna  Lily,  286 
Guinea  Pepper.  See  Capfi^m. 

H. 

Hamburgh  Parfley,  69,  136,  214,  275. 

Hardy  annual  Flowers,  86,  150,  198. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  478,  489,  491,  539. 
Hawkweed,  86,  198. 

Haws,  488, 

Hawthorn,  37,  40,  89,  91,  478. 

Hazel-nut  tree,  40,  51 1. 

Heading  down  Fruit-trees,  &c.  96,  134,  144,  i6o,  162, 
166,  167,  195. 

Hellebore,  153. 

Hepatica,  87,  1$^,  47?. 

Herbs,  Kitchen,  Medical,  and  Dlftliling,  69,  70,  13T, 
132,  274,  275,  182,  292,  349,  391,  392,  453, 

454»  525- 

Hips,  488. 

Hoar  Froft,  6z,  130,  176. 

Hoeing,  155,  184,  187,  211,  215,  341,  344,  368,  390, 

395»  396»  426. 

Holly-tree,  90,  156,  208,  214,  216,  480* 

B*rrries  for  fowing,  488. 

Hollyhock.  87.  ICZ:  2Q2.  CIA. 


/ 


INDEX. 

Konelly,  153,  514. 

Horn-beam,  91,  54O.  ^ " 

Honeyfackle,*37,  89,  156,  208,  478,-517.'  .l  ' 

Honeyfuckle  brench.  See  French  HoiJfeyfttckle.  ^ .1.  J 
Horfe  Chefnut,  fciWet,  473.  r 'i « n »u  . ) 

Radifh,  71.  'V  ' 

' Bung  for  hot-beds;  ly  'O,  50,-  56,  61,  62,  9)1 
^83,  84,  112,  113,  194,  377,  415,  430. 
Hot-beds,  l?7,<'^,ao,  U*  30,  551:56,  6i,  62,  85^  107, 
113,  M4,  131,  136,  134,  135,  147,  148,  164, 
184,  i6?f,  171,  174,  .^71,  373)  194,  J196, 

202,  212,  370,  377‘,  385,  41^,.  529. 
houfe,  46,  107,  169,  375,  41.3,  442,.  49a,  52;!,  544,. 
walls,  29,  82,  147,  193,  547. 

Hyacinths,  32,  34,  35,  88,  92,  152,  404,  430,  475^, 

5'4*  537- 

Hypericum  Frutex,  35,  89,  iii,  156,  478. 

Hyflbp,  70,  132,  182,  392,  393,  453. 

I.  ' 


January,  i 

Jafmine,  89  156  208  367  373  478  517. 
inoculate,  367. 

Ice-plant,  84  148.  • 

Jerufalem  Artichoke,  138. 

Impregnating  or  letting  the  fruit  of  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons, 173. 

Inarching,  103  173  196  216  306,  ' 

Indian  Pink,  148  149  197. 

Corn,  197. 

Fig,  371. 

Inoculate  Ihrubs,  367. 

Inoculating.  See  Budding. 

Infeds,  189  215  230  352  398  428.  , 

Jonquils,  35  35  92  285  477  515 
Iris,  34  404  406  475  477 

June,  259  . . 

July,  217.  . , 

Juniper,  90  156  164  208  212  . 


f 


K.  ' 

« 

Kidney  Beans,  47  61  no  136  171  177 
546  . r, 

Kitchen  Garden,  1 49  112  i7i  337  379 

523 


202  271  33^ 
4*5  445  494 


J N D E X. 

L. 

Laburnum,  37  39  156  208  471  51/ 

Lady’s  Smock,  202 
Larch-tree,  482. 

Larkfpur,  86  150  196 
, Lar^e  rooted  Parfley,  136 
Lavatera,  86  150  168 
Lavender  Cotton,  183  383 
Laurels,  156  208  438  440  480  484  490 
Lauruftinus,  90  156  206  438.  480  490 
Lay  Carnations,  289  357  403 

Layers,  38  43  93  94  140  146  190  289  403  432  472 
482483487542 
Laying  Turf,  39  90  159 
Laying  down  Gravel  Walks,  159  160  210 
Leeks,  68  119  18 1 270  348 
Leonurus,  437  475  . 

Lemons,  J05  106  166  193  368  373  341 
Lettuces,  67  i 68  117  175  211  266  342  389  419 
420  447  449  496  524  525 
Lilacs,  37  89  93  156  208  478  517  539 
Lilies,  268  359  406  477 
Lilies  of  the  Valley^  475, 

Lime-tree,  361  482  483 
Liquorice,  7-3 

Lobel’s  Catchfly,  86  150  198 

London  Pride,  87  155  20Z  447  473  475  514  ^ 

Love  Apples,  135  148  184  397  210  275  283 

Love-lies-bleeding,  197 

Loveage,  69  182 

Lupines,  86  150  198 

Lychnidea,  202  437 

Lychnis,  36  86  87  150  153  154  198  201  202  359 
399  473 

M. 

Magnolia,  156  208  480 
Mallow,  86  150  198 
(hrubby,  153 

iManqre  Ground,  41  4'58  502  520  532  534 
-'Male  Flowers  of  Cucumbers,  &c.  to  impregnate  the  Fe* 
" .1  v‘  male  Flowers  to  fei  the  young  Fruit,  173 
Maple,  282  491 


March, 


1 N D E X. 

March,  12  * 

Marigolds,  69  131  148  182  107  249 
Maijoram,  70  132  182  221  .392  453  , 

Marvel  of  Peru,  84  148  197  283 
Mallich,  221  392  ► 

May,  200  \ j 

Medical  Herbs,  131  182  183  ‘ 

Medlar-trees,  8l  512 

Melons,  i 49  55  112  114  171  174  259  345  346  394 
Method  of  planting  Trees,  &c.  80  481  512  508 
Mezereons,  37  156  478  t ‘ > 

Michaelmas  Daifies,  20  474 
Mignionette,  148 

Mmt,  1!  134  182  221  453  454  ' ; ’ ' 

Monk’s-hood,  87  154  474  475  514 
Morelia  Cherry,  508 
Mulberry-tree,  81  470  512 
Mulhrooms,  17  50  529 

beds,  make,  415  , ‘ 

MuHard.  See  Small  Sallading. 

Myrtle,  106  167  369  370  373  ^ >; 

Myrtle  Candle  berry,  156 


NarcilTus,  34  359  409  477  515  ' ‘•: 

Nafturtiums,  150  133  182  198  253  j 
Nedlarines,  22  74  141  143  191  102  351  353  362  461 
465  505  506  533 

New-grahed  and  budded  Trees,  193  214  215  234252 
New  plantations  water;.  See  Watering. 
New-plantedTrees,&c.  26  36  37  82  300  517  520534 
538  5S> 

Nigelia,  86  150  198 
November,  494 

Nurfery,  40  92  162  212  263  409  438  487  520  541 

O. 

Oak,  90  156  164  212  480 
Oftober,  445  ... 

Oiled-paper  Frames,  202  260  336 
Oleander,  193  253  256 

Onions,  68  119  180  313  271  340  344  381  391  425 
’ 5®3 

Onion^ 


INDEX. 


Onion  plants  for  Scallions,  135 
Opuniia,  193 
Orach,  69  131 
Orange  Gourds,  187  207 

Trees,  &c.  45  105  106 ‘166  167  168  169  302 
368  369  373  441  491 
-trees  Bud,  373  413 
Oriental  Mallows,  $6  150  198 

P. 

Palma  Chrifti,  148  197  283 
Paper  Frames  for  Melons,  ^02  260  446 
Parfley,  ii  69  70  13 i 136  182  220 
Hamburgh,  69  136 
Parfnep,  6y  122  ^8t  213  458  50O 
Peach,  Nedarines,  and  Apricots,  22*74  141  143  191 
277  35*  353  362  461  465  505  506  S33 
double  flowering,  37  47H 

Pears,  18  75  80  81  83  94  9$  97  142  1+4  i6i  188 
192  42S  459  460  464  465  466  506  508  509  534, 
Peas,  16  17  09  129  185  272  446  464  526  _.'r 

for  the  flower-garden,  86  150  198  ” > 

Pennyroyal,  131  182  453454; 

Perennial  Aflers,  87  134  201  ^ ^ 

flower  Plants,  35  89  153  i54’?oi  202  247. 

358  362  399  433  47il474  5*4 
Sun-flewsr,  87  154  20i  514 
Perflan  Iris,  406  477  - 

Lilac,  37  89  156  2c8 
Perficaria,  146  197  283  • 

Phillyrea,  90  156  208  438  480  ^ ^ 

Phyfical  Herbs,  131  182  / 349 

Pickling  Cucumbers,  206  347  394  , 

Pine  Apples,  46  107  108  110  169  170  375 

413  414  442  443  492  522  S44 
propagate,  375  378  414 

trees,  156  163  208  212  3°^  4*^  4®* 

pinks,  87  91  153  154  202  35^  474 

Pionies,  437  475 

Piping  to  propagate  Pinks,  358  4^3 

Plane  Tree,  482 

Plantations  of  Trees,  preparations  for,  28  40  41  4** 

■ O’  539  545 


INDEX. 
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il  I i 


Planting  Fruit-trees,  Goofeberries,  and  Cortants,  Sec.  28 
78  80  142  188  465  466  471  506  508  509  511 

5*2  535 

Flowering  Ihrubs#  Ever-greens,  and'  ForelT:- 
trecs,  40  89  90  156  157  161  164  208 

214437  438  439  478  480  481*^4^2  483 

- 489  517  520  539"  ' ' 

Fibrous  and  Bulbous  Flower-plants,  &c.  33  34 
87  88  154  ioi  202  409  437  473  475 

5*7  , > 

Cuttings,  38  43  44  93  140  165  190  221 

359  469  488  490  . , , ' .. 

Plant  Box  and  Thrift,  Sec.  for  Edgings,  '39-  91  158  211 

434  486  540  ' , 

Hedges,  40  91  158  486  540 
Pla(h  Hedges,  91  540  ^ 

Pleafure  Gro-und  and  Flower  Garden,  31  84  147 

234  350  399  436  472  5*3  536 

Plums  and  Cherries,  20  75  81  152  464  506  508. 
Plum-ftones  to  fow,  for  railing  Stocks,  94  490 

Polyanthus,  87  200  202  359  437  474  473  ' 
pomegranates,  236  306. 

Poplar-tree,  482  540  , 

Poppy,  dwarf,  86  150  198 
Portugal  Laurel,  156  208  480  496 
Pot  Herbs,  69  70  T31  132  182  220  221  349  .392  453 
Potatoes,  71  137  186  458  501 

Preparing  Ground  for  planting  and  fowing,  28  40  41 
^ 411  429  520  539  543 
Pnmrofe,  87  155  202  474  575  514 
Primrofe-Tree.  See  Tree  Primrofe. 

Privets,  89  478. 

Propagating  by  Cuttings  and  Slips, 

146  190  196  190  221  256  28S 
484  488  490  535  538  542 
Propagating  by  layers,  38  43  93  94. 

357  373  402  403' 432  472  482  483  487  542 
Propagating  by  Suckers,  58  44  93  140  415  469  472 
254  706  255  291  483  519  538  542 
Propagate  Pinks  by  Pipings,  293  351  408 
Propagating  various  vreen-heufe  Exotics  by  Cuttings 

35^  369  371 

Hot  houle  I lants  by  Cuttings  and  Layers 
&c.  169  312  379 


38  43  44  93  *40 
204  305  339  469 


140  146  190  199 


Pruning 

O 


Pruning  Apples,  i8  75  142  144  227  464  506  332 
Apricots,  22  74  143  102  225  464  foc  C33 
Cherries,  20  75  142  464  508  533 
Currants,  26  78  14^  466  510  533 
Pigs,  138  352  397  5*0 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  &c.  37  41  89 

95  *55  361  397  408  43^  537  477  4^5 
489 

Prune  Foreft -trees,  40  410  340 

Goofeberries,  26  78  145  466  510  535 
Nedlarines,  22  74  141  143  192  225  461  505 

535 

Peaches,  22  74  141  143  192  225  461  ,505  535 
Pears,  18  75  142  144  227  464  506  532 
' Plums,  20  75  142  464  506  533 
Rafpberries,  27  78  145  440  51 1 536 
Standard  trees,  29  77  513  533 
Various  forts  of  trees,  489 
Vines,  25  77  146  190  231  351  395  427  503 
Wall-trees,  192  225  251  279  396 
Pumpkins,  187  208 
Purflane,  140  184  220 
Pyracantha,  90  156  208  214  480  41 1 

Q. 

Quince-tree,  81  512 


Radiflics,  8 65  121  122  176  543  382  437  495  525 
Radilh,  turnep-rooied,  66  122  177  222  343 
Horfe,  7 1 

Ragged  Robin,  202 

Ranunculus,  33  88  452  199  234  405  43*  47“  5*5 
537 

Rape.  See  Small  Sallading. 

Rafpberries,  27  78  145  470  5IX  ^36 
Floouering,  37 
Rocambole,  70 

Rockets,  87  154  201  473  514 
Rock-rofe,  478 

Rofe  Campion,  87  153  *54  201  202  473  475  514 
Rofemary,  132  183  221  393 
Rofes,  37  89  156  158  433  478  5*7 


I N ‘ b E X. 

forcing  in  the  hot  houfe,  49  ill  546 
inoculate,  367 
Rue,  132  183  221 


I 

Sage,  132  183  221  349  453 
Salfafy,  69  135  184  214 
Sattin  Flower*  See  Honelly. 

Savory,  JO  132  1S2  185  " 

Savoys,  92  117  179  2i8  337  381  422 
Saxifrage,  87  400  474  • 

Scabious,  153  201  148  283  407  474  - - 

Scallions,  13S  ' 

Scarlet  Lychnis,  87  153  154  20I  202  352  359  473 

475  5*4 

Scorpion  Senna,  89  208  478 

Scorzonera,  69  135  184  214  275  - ^ 

Sedum,  193  371 

Seed-beds,  213  300  367  368  404  405  434 
Seedling  Exotics,  168  521 

FIbw:ers,  36  206  200  290  401  407  358  359 
433  484  5*6 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  42  165  299  300  301  366 
410  441 

Senfitive  Plant,  148  194  356 
September,  415 
Shallots,  70  135  345 

Shifting  Plants  into  larger  pots,  &c.  88  io6  167  193 
254  303  372  378  4**  4*3 
Shrubbery,  1 15 
Shrubby  Mallow,  133 
Skirret,  133 

Small  Sallading,  10  60  13d  ty6  2x2  339  388  426 

.457  405  525  * , 

Snail  Flower,  150  198 
Snails  deftroy,  229  253  283 
Snow-drop,  477 
Solomon’s  Seal,  475 
Sorrel,  69  131  182  183  453  454 
Southern-wood,  393 
Spanilh  Broom,  89 
Nigella,  150 

Spawn  of  Mulhrooms,  415 

D d 


Spinach, 


INDEX. 

Spinach,  i6  66  u8  177  2iz  342  379  425  452  500 
Spiraea  Frutex,  3789  156 
Spring  Crocus.  Sec  Crocus. 

Standard  Fruit-trees,  29  77  81  509  513  533 
Stock  Gilliflower,  35  153  358  407  433  473  514 
Ten-week,  85  148  149  197 
Stocks,  Fruit-tree,  to  graft  and  bud  upon,  41  94  95  96 
97,  98  162  169  216  256' 362  363  373  438  438 
440  483  490 
Stranvonium,  84  194  114 

StrawJjerries,  79  147  195  233  429  469  51 1 282 
'r  • forcing  early,  30  49  83m  147  171  547 
Strawberry  Spinach,  198 

Tree.  See  Arbutus. 

Succeflion  Pine-apple  Plants,  197  312  378  493 
Suckers,  See  Propagation  by  Suckers'. 

Suckers  and  Crowns  of  Pine  apples,  312  376  443 
Succulent  plants,  193  205  3'7i  411  444 
Sun  flower,  annual,  86  150  198  392 

perennial.  87  153  154  201  474  514 
^ Supporting  Flower-plants  and  Trees,  3cc,  29  37  82  222 
XT  294  362  436  541 
Sweet  Herbs,  182  220  274 
Sweet-fcenied  Peas,  86  150  198 
Sweet  Sultan,  197 

Sweet-william,  35  36  87  153  154  202  358  407  473. 

5H 

Syringa,  37  89  156  208  47S  517 

I’angler  Pea,  86  150  198 
Tani'ey,  131  183  453 
Tarragon,  131  183  455 
Tea-week  Stocks,  85  148  197  199 
Thin  Wall-froit,  192  228  278 

Thrift,  39  87  91  155  158  202  211  407  437  474  486 
Ihyme,  70  132  183  221  274  455  453 
Tobacco  Plant,  197  283 
Torch  Thillle,  371 

Tranfplanting  Arinuals,  314  410  320  539 
Apples,  80  465  508 
Apricots,  465  506 


I N D’  E X. 


Cabbagt  s,'  1 2 j 3 . 64 ' 1 1 6 ‘2 14 
Carnations,  8S  151  3^57  402  433- 
Cauliflower,  62  114  216  216  33^0 
Celery,  340  386  , > - Ui:. 

Cherries,  80  465  508  , -s  «oit  .{iO  5> 
Colewort,  392  423  i. 

Currants,  78  4661511  j ' 

Ever-greens,  90  2080214  410^480'? 


4- 


140 


■ V 


0,^1 


f'ig-trees, 

Filberts,  81  511.  , nS  inuf-ta  n.  ' ' 

Goofeberries,  78(466  511'^ 

Flowering  Shrubs,  37  41  '89  164  208 
437  438  478  517-  539  ’ ’ ^ 

Foreft  Trees,  95  482  489  517  539 
Fruit  Trees,  28  80  95  -142  188  439  465 
Layers,  94^357  402  432  483  487  o 
Medlars,  81  5 1 2 ^1  • V . ^ > bi  r • !j> ; • 


Mulberries,  8i  512 
Ne*^larines,  80  465  506  * ^ " ■' 

Peach  Trees,  80  465,  506 
■iSi  Pears,  80  465  508 

Perennial  Flower-plants,  89  154  201  247 
, 358  407  473 

Firs,  &c.  156  164  367  44Q 

. , Plums,  80  465  508 

Ra/pberfies,  28  79  145  47, 

Seedling  Plants,  247  283  289  307 
Stocks  to  graft  and  bud  upon,  95  480 
Tree  Primrofe,  86  153  154  202  358  474  ^ 

'French  Ground,  455  502  531  541 
Tricolors,  84  148  194 

Trimming  Flower  Plants,  &c.  211  294  361  362  408 
410  436  485  ^ ^ 

Tuherofes,  202  246. 

'Fulips,  32  33  35  88  152  139  234  246 
537 

Turf  for  Grafs  Walks,  &c.  39  90  159 
I'urnep-rooted  Radifli,  66  122  177  343 
Turneps,  73  129  184  212  268  341  395 

V. 

Valerian.  See  Greek  Valerian. 

Venus  Looking-glafs,  86  150  198  * 


430  474  5H 


‘ ■ v-"5 

INDEX.  . • ’ 

_ ' Navel-wort,  S6‘  J50  ig8  382  39;  427  ' . : 

Vines,  zj  77  J90  23i--28o  503  33^ 

in  a kot-houfe,  &c,  82  347  - ■ 

propagate,  146  165  190 
V^ineyard,  233  281  396  191  503 
Violets,  87  155  474 
Virginia  Stock,  198 

w.  ■ 

Wall  Flowers,  .double,  &c.  35  152  202  358 

433  473  5H’ 

■ Fruit,  192  398 

Trees,  149  191  225  351  396 
Walnut-tree,  81  512 
Wafps  deftroy,  352  391  428  ' 

Watering,  165  166  214  193  197  225  130  231  250 
251  255  280  296  299  300  303  350  367  372  412 
443  545 

Winged  Pea,  198. 

Winter  Cherry,  169  197 
Wormwood,  J32  183  221  393 

■ * V ' 

Yew  Tree,  90  156  208 

Berries  fbw,  488  ^ ^ 

Hedges,  91  407. 
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